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‘ONE HUNDRED: RARE VOLUMES 
ON AMERICAN HISTORY . 
WRITTEN BY THE MEN WHO MADE IT. 


The' gollèction begins, with the ‘Columbus 
Letter of 1498 and includes the writings of men 
like Jacques Cartier, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 
^ Capt. John Smith, John Charles Frémont, clear 


through Fiederick Turner’s 1893 essay on the 


` closing of the frontier. 

400 years of American history, written by 
the men who made it. 

„Every volume is a line-for-line, “full-scale, 
clothbound facsimile of the best edition. Includ- 


ing illustrations and a special introduction on 


the significance of the book, 

Every title was carefully selected for au- 

thenticity by Dr. Howard'H. Peckrhan, director 
of the William L. Clements Library. Dr. .Louis 
B. Wright and Dr, Philip A, Knachel of the Fol- 
ger Shakespeare Library, and members of their . 
staff wrote the introductions, 
] The March of America collection was as- 
sembled from the British Muséum, the Library 
of Congress, the William L, Clements Library , 
and the Henry L. Huntington Library and Art 
Museum. 

Many ‘of these volumes have never Deen 
available to libraries before, 


Return this coupon and we'll send youa, 
brochure including a bibliography for the collec- 


tion and library price information, 


[Xerox University Microfilms, Inc. 


SE at OF XEROX CORPORATION 


Vd Send to: 
. University Microfilms, Inc. , 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48103 ' 
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Announcing Two New Series... 


"RE: 


, CLASSIC AMERICAN HISTORIANS: 
) i Paul M. Angle, General Editor : 
American thought and historical attitudes were widely influenced by 
these nineteenth-century classics. Now, substantial selections preserve 
their authors’ style, narrative skill, and point of view in convenient 
abridgements. Historian-editors have contributed a fascinating bio- 
graphical and critical Introduction to each book, and illuminating head- - 
notes to each selection. More than just pleasurable reading, this series ' 
jsa significant contribution to the study of history. 


The first You volumes in. the series are: 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: A HISTORY 
JOHN G. NICOLAY and JOHN HAY 
Abridged and edited by PAUL M. ANGLE 
The authorized ten-volume biography by Lincoln's private: secre- 
' taries,; one of whom became: Secretary of State under McKinley 
|. and Roosevelt. "416 pages Cloth $8.50, Paper $2.45 


THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA ` 
FROM THE DISCOVERY OF THE CONTINENT 


GEORGE BANCROFT 


Abridged and edited by RUSSEL B. NYE j 
. The first and. most illustrious of the Romantic school of Amert- 
can historians, Bancroft also served as Secretary of the Navy. 
His ten-volume History. took forty years to complete. 


416 pages Cloth $8.50, Paper $3. 45 


THE HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF. MEXICO 
WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT, ` 


Abridged and edited by C. HARVEY GARDINER ` ` 
Henry Steele Comniager has called Prescott “the first: American 
scientific historian.” His three-volume Conquest of Mewico is: the 
classic account of the struggle between Montezuma and Cortéz. 


448 pages Cloth "me 50, Paper $8.45 


HISTORY: OF THE UNITED STATES 
. FROM THE COMPROMISE OF 1850 


| JAMES FORD RHODES 
Abridged and edited by ALLAN NEVINS f 
Having amassed a fortune, Rhodes retired at the age of thirty- $ 
geven to write history. His seven volumes, Allan Nevins has said, 
present “the best portrait gallery . . . of leadership in crisis. to be 
found in any American work.” : : 
608 pages 


Cloth $10.00, Paper $8.95 









THE HISTORY OF MENSHEVISM 
Leopold H. Haimson, General Editor 


This important series will constitute a history of Social Democracy in 
Russia from 1890 through the Revolution and the subsequent outlawing 

olitical dissent. It is the result of co-operation between Menshevik 
leaders and American scholars. Included in the series will be the follow- 
ing books: The Russian Revolution of 1905, by Solomon M. Schwarz, 
Russian Social Democracy: The Trial Years, 1898-1902, by Allan Wild- 
man, and Mensheviks under Soviet Rule, by David Dallin and others. A 
final volume tracing central themes in the history of Social Democracy 
from 1900. to 1918 will be written by Haimson. Russian works in the 


series will be published by the Hoover Institution, which. has lent sup- _ 


port to the entire project. 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION OF 1905 

The Social-Democrats and the Workers’ Movement 

By SOLOMON M. SCHWARZ 
This first volume in The History of Menshevism happily combines 
scrupulous scholarship with the articulation of the viewpoint, 
philosophy, and values of a man who was the Menshevik's leading 
spokesman on labor affairs, and a member of the Kerensky govern- 
ment. Schwarz’s book is ari exhaustive and authoritative treatment 
of the interaction between Social Democracy and the workers’ 
movement during the revolution of 1905. At the same time, it may 
be the best general history of revolutionary developments during 


that period: 
November $84 pages $8.95 


D 


Of Related Interest... 
MARX, ENGELS, AND THE POETS 


Origins of Marvist Literary Criticism 

By PETER DEMETZ 

Translated by JEFFREY L. SAMMONS 
This revised and enlarged edition of a work first published in Ger- 
man traces -the dependence of Marxist ey theory and criticism 
upon German radicalism in the age of Hegel, and its articulation 
in scattered writings of Marx and Engels. Demetz also deals with 


critics such as Plekhanov, Mehring, and Lukács who tried to apply: 


Marxist theory to literature systematically. 
3 February 804 pages $7.95 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
Chicago/London 
5750 Ellis Avenua, Chicago, Illinois 60687 
In Canada, University of Toronto Presa 
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| GOVERNMENT AND ECONOMY CE 
` BRITISH: WEST. AFRICA." 


by David E. Carney is PUN. 


LABOR AND POLITICS. IN LIBYA. AND. 

.., ARAB 'AFRICA' E QU 

by John Norman e oes ee we 94.50 
Pe es 2 ‘Belgium ` j : 

; BELGIAN. FOREIGN POLICY . ri eds 

: By Teng K. Miller 22.0.5. Ove Ades 64.35.00 | 
d England; : 


"EARLY ENGLISH'LIBERALISM =. | 
bý George L. Cherry"... Bi «:,$6.00 . | 


^ THE RESTORATION 'EPISCOPATE 
by Walter-G. Simon ..... VES PARE S T $5.00 
THE CONVENTION "PARLIAMENT,. 1689 


by Coors: L. "Cherry . T: $6.00. 
"Estonia . Bo 

‘ESTONIA: NATION ON: THE: ANVIL . 

"by Emanuel Nodel .. EREET ae ..85.00 
p East i 


“CHINESE FOOTBINDING: THE © $ 
, HISTORY OF A CURIOUS, 


EROTIC CUSTOM: à. ' 
re Howard 8. Levy . Roue “$10.00 
‘TIBET: TODAY AND YESTERDAY 
‘by ‘Tebstseng I Li 42.295. He .$6.00 
DM France 
“LOUIS XIV: ` x 
by. Vincent  Buranelli boven eed ene 94.95 
NEUTRALISM. AND NATIONALISM: IN 
|^ FRANCE © > eu 
by John T. Marcus —Ó wl 480 
- Germany. 


“THE GERMANIC PEOPLE 


by Francis Owen ...... Vale nit s :86. 00 


. MONARCHISM IN THE WEIMAR . 
: REPUBLIC - Punt 


Ub Walter Kaufmann AD e RC eae $4.00. 


“REFUGEES: IN GERMANY TODAY 


| by Leo Schwarz ..c...cccceie eens .$5.00 | 


THE STATES IN WEST GERMAN 
FEDERALISM 

by Roger Hewes Wells ...;.;...... $4.00 

STRESEMANN AND THE GREATER 


< v GERMANY * E 
- by Marvin L. Edwards Herr $5.00 


, TWAYNE PUBLISHERS, NC 


31 Union Square West. 


Tm s = India” m 
! ASOKA MAURYA Ee A ga 
by B.G. Gokhale i.a iinn $495 - 


JNDIA: TOWARD AN: UNDERSTANDING l 
by George’ K. Chacko IEEE $4.50 
‘Israel . : 

THE GOVERNMENT OF THE STATE OF ; E. 
ISRAEL $ A mtus i 

by Joseph 'Badi ani a vivus TUE $5.00 

'"JOSEPHUS: “THE JEWISH WAR ^ i 

“edited ‘by, M. I. Finest NG, zu 


' Latin. America x . 


THE: CONDUCT. OF THE CHACO WAR 
by David -H. Zook, Jr. aet $6.00 


_ ZARUMILLA-MARANON: THE 
.ECUADOR-PERU DISPUTE ; 
_by David H. Zook, Jr. ............ ` $6. 00 
RISE OF .THE LATIN AMERICAN LABOR 

. MOVEMENT ` 


by Ben-G.-Burnett-and Moises P 
Troncoso .......... ie. aw ba EG n» 


“UNITED. STATES AND CUBA- 


by Robert P, Smith .....i. sss A500. 


PRESCOTT: ;THE CONQUEST OF + 
" MEXICO, THE CONQUEST ^: ` 


OF. PERU: . ; 6 
‘edited. by Roger Howell MR "n 
j Near, East ` ae 
ISLAM AND THE MODERN AGE. Co 
by Ilse Lichtenstadter ............. $4.50 — 
TEMPERAMENT. AND CHARACTER. OF 
THE ARABS ~ : 
by Sania TEN, Seen Seed $5.00 
` Poland 2 x 


. TEACHER EDUCATION IN A 
COMMUNIST. STATE: „POLAND“. 
1956-1961 ^. > ae 

by Gusta Singer NN Eu e i — . 186.00 . 


“Rumania 


RUMANIA AT THE PARIS PEACE ^ 
CONFERENCE ' ' “ 
by Sherman. David Spector: I s .00 


i Russia 


SOVIET RUSSIA. JN. WORLD ,PoLITICS -- 


by Robert D. Warth ......... sso $250 7 


-© BOOKMAN ASSOCIATES, INC. 


New York 3; 'New York. 
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Indispensable. | 
- Paperbacks 

in, History - 


PRAEGER 


A CONCISE HISTORY . 
‘OF EAST ASIA 


By C. P. FITZGERALD:. The 





.A CONCISE HISTORY OF 
LATIN AMERICAN CULTURE: 


By PEDRO HENRIQUEZ 


author of the now-standard China: 
A Short Cultural . History here 
surveys 4000 years in the history 


of China, Japan, Korea, and the: 


Southeast Asian region. Professor 
FitzGerald outlines the political 
history and development of each 
country or region and describes its 
cultural patterns, geography, eco- 


.URENA. Translated and with a 
. supplementary chapter by Gilbert 


Chase. Here, in a brilliant Eng- 
lish translation, is the major work 
on the origins and development 
of Latin American culture by. one 


' of Latin America's foremost hu- 


manists and literary historians. 
ca. 220 pp. P-184/$2.25- 


nomy, and governmental “ Poi 
ture in a text that is sure to be- — 
come required reading for both. 
scholars and students. Maps, ca. 
320 pp., appendix. GOA: 50 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
NIGERIA 


Revised and Enlarged Edition 


SOUTH ASIA: A Short History ` By MICHAEL CROWDER. Now 


By HUGH TINKER. The author 
demonstrates that the key to un- 
derstanding South Asia, from the 
time of Buddha to the current 


years of independence, and crisis, . 
lies in social traditions rather than’ 


m the outward form of historical 
oe e He exemplifies this by trac- 
e social, religious, and cul- 
foral movements as well as politi- 
cal changes, . ‘and the roles they 
- played in the development of 
Pate Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, 
and the Himalayan states. ca. 300 
pp., 11 maps, illus. U-600/$2.25 


` A CONCISE HISTORY OF `` 
SOUTHEAST ASIA: 


By NICHOLAS. TARLING. Con- 
temporary Southeast Asia.is a 


frontier area, always open to ka- , 


. leidoscopic external influences. On 
this theme, Dr. Tarling, Associate 
Professor of History at the, Uni- 
versity of Auckland, examines the 
past two centuries of history in 
this region. His study falls into 
three parts: the early history up 
to the 1760's; the long period of 
substantial: change from that date 
to the early twentieth century; 
and concludes with the contempo- 
rary period, initiated by the Japa- 
nese invasions. ca.- 334 pp. Maps, 

- bibliog., index. U-617/$2.50 


thoroughly revised—the text which ' 


“should be the standard history of 
Nigeria for some time to come. 
. It displays: a solid standard of 


. scholarship which carefully’ avoids 


partisan approach to Nigerian 
Problems: "—Africa Report. i 
416 pp. Ilus. rae: 95. 


AN ATLAS OF RUSSIAN 
AND EAST- EUROPEAN HISTORY 


By ARTHUR E. ADAMS, IAN - 
. M. MATLEY, and WILLIAM 0. 


McCAGG., In the preface to this 


‘long-needed volume, based largely 


on original’ sources, the authors 
comment: “We believe that the 
great historical and contemporary 
importance of this area is too little 
understood, and it is our hope that 
the maps drawn here .will help 
make some of the. complexities 
less perplexing and some of the 
évents that af first glance might 


_ Seem esoteric, recognizable as im- 


portant developments in our world’s 
history and significant. for our 
time.” December, ca. 200 pp. 101 
maps, tables. U-613/$2.25 
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50 vods of primary source material 
from the Puritans to the present 
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Negro l 
. Protest Thought 
aae inthe — 

oe . Twentieth Century 


FRANCIS L. BRODERICK 
AUGUST MEIER 


1966 - 488 Pages Cloth $7.50 - Paper $3.45 


** An excellent, well-balanced book reflecting the diversity 
that has existed in Negro protest thought in this century.?? 
Arthur S. Link, Princeton 


**Every scholar working in this area will find this volume 
to be of pronounced value in his studies and instruction.?? 
Herbert Blumer, Berkeley 


ag BAS 


AT 
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d 
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Edited by 


** As unfolded in a rich variety of óriginal expressions, this 
is an in-depth portrayal and analysis of the civil rights 
movement since the days of Booker T. Washington. Hu- 
minating and moving.?? 

Benjamin Quarles, Morgan State 


** À first-rate job by any standards.” 
Arthur Mann, Smith 


Y 


Write today for AHS catalog with complete listings 


et as exciting a collection of titles 


SERIES 


as I have seen in some time." 
Roderick Nash, Dartmouth 


LEONARD W. LEVY 
ALFRED F. YOUNG 


General 
Editors: 


CO 


26 volumes now published" 


EDMUND 8, MORGAN 
Puritan Political Ideas $2.75 


DAVID L. JACOBSON 
The English Libertarian Heritage 
From the Writings of John Tren- 
chard and Thomas Gordon in 
The Independent Whig and 
Cato's Letters $2.75 


ALAN HEIMERT and 
PERRY MILLER i 
The Great Awakening $2.75 
RALPH KETCHAM 
The Political Thought of Benja- 
min Franklin “$4.25 
MERRILL JENSEN 
Tracts of the Ameilcun Revolu- 


tion, 1763-1776 $2.75 
CECELIA M. KENYON 
$ The Antifederalists $3.45 


E. JAMES FERGUSON : 
Selected Writings of Albert Gal- 


Jatin $4.00 ' 


MERRILL D. PETERSON 
"Democracy, Liberty, and Prop 
erty The State Constitutional 
Conventions of the 1820's $3.75 
CARTER GOODRICH 
The Government and the Econ- 


omy, 1783-1861 A $2.75 


JANE and WILLIAM PEASE 
: The Antislavery Argument $2.75 
HAROLD M. HYMAN 
The Radical Republicans and Re- 
construction, 1861-1870 $4.50 
HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 
Lester Frank Ward and the Wel- 
fare State $3.75 


NORMAN POLLACK 

The Populist Mind $3.75 
WILLIAM H. HARBAUGH 

‘The Writings of Theodore Roose- 


velt $3.75 
CARL RESEK 
The Progressives $3.75 


E. DAVID CRONON 
The Political Thought of -Wood- 
row Wilson $3.45 
CHRISTOPHER LASCH 
The Soclal Thought of Jane 


Addams $2,25 
HOWARD ZINN - 
New Deal Thought $14.75 


HARVEY SWADOS 
The American Writer and the 
. Great Depression $3.45 


. FRANCIS L, BRODERICK and 


AUGUST METER 

Negro Protest Thought in "the 

Twentleth Century $3.45 
WALLACE MENDELSON 

. The Supreme Court: Law and 

Discretion $4.25 
STAUGHTON LYND 

Nonviolence in America — $3.45 


ROBERT D. CROSS 

The Church and the City — $3.25 
WALTER MILLIS 

American Military Thought $3,45 
LEONARD W. LEVY 

Freedom of the Press from Zen- 

ger to Jefferson $3.75 
HAROLD N. NELSON 

Freedom of the Press from-Ham- 

ton to the Warren Court $3,75 


*All AHS volumes also available in clothbound, library editions 


WRITE TO 
COLLEGE 
DIVISION 


RUBBIDIARY OF HOWARD W. GAMI & CO., INC, 
4300 WEST 62nd ST. = INGIANAPOLIS, INDIANA £8205 


9t: BOBBS-MENRRILL company. inc. 
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RECENT EUROPE 


f A Twentieth-Century History 


KENT FORSTER, 
The Pennsylvania State Universlty | 


Here is a lucid interpretation of the 
social, political, and cultural forces that 
have helped shape the historical evolu- 


. tion of contemporary European his- 


tory for the past seventy years.. The 


, book is designed for students who-are 


already- famiiliar with the events that 


` led to the ultimate straining of inter- 


national relations and manifested them- 
selves in two world wars and the estab- 
lishment of the present .Cold - War 
situation. Emphasis is placed’ on Eu- 


. rope as an evolving cultural community 


rather than as a continent of national- 


istic states. Readings at the end of each 


. chapter encourage the student to further 


investigate the material discussed. 1965. 


577 pp., illus. £8.00 ` 


' THE COURSE 
.OF AMERICAN. 
DEMOCRATIC THOUGHT. 


RALPH HENRY GABRIEL, 
i Sterling Professor of History, Emeritus, 
Yale University 


This famous textbook surveys the dem- Ý 


ocratic tradition from the Peace of 
Ghent'to the age of American world 


leadership, nuclear weapons, and the, 


Cold War. The book uncovers the basic 
doctrines of the democratic faith in the 
thought. of leaders in the fields of letters, 
law, religion; history, politics, and’ the 
social and natural sciences, Dr. Gabriel 
finds the unifying theme of the Ameri- 


- can experience in the interplay of three - 
: dominant ideals: ' individual freedom, 


fundamental moral law, and the mis- 


. Sion of America to be a democratic 


example to the world. 2nd. Ed., 1956. 
1508 pp. $6.50 


i 


| For. college courses. sd 


À HISTORY 
OF THE AMERICAS: 


VERA BROWN HOLMES, Sophia Smith 
Fellow and formerly Dwight W. Morrow 
Professor of History, Smith College 


`. Enriched with comparative and illustra- 
' tive’ detail, this two-volume textbook 


offers a coherent picture of the major 
events and personages that have occu- ` 
gied the historical stage of North and 
uth America. Volume I, From Dis- 
covery to Nationhood, early In- . 
dian origins through di covery and 
settlement to 1830. Volume Il, From 
Nationhood to World Status, brings the 
narrative up to the cold war pressures 
of today, pointing up the factors that 
led' each nation to its present world 
position. Vol. I: 1950.'609 pp., illus. 
Vol, II: 1964. 707 pp., illus. each $8.50 


an 


“AMERICAN ART 
‘A Historical Survey 
; > SAMUEL M. GREEN, 


Wasleyan University 


New! This outstanding’ textbook’ is de- 
signed for the introductory course in the 
history of American art. Emphasis is: 

placed throughout, on the relative qual- 


i ity of a work of art within the context 
o 


artistic style and tradition, and the 
social and historical background that 
contributed to its creation. The art and 


„architecture of the past have been.re- 


examined and from the per- 
spective of the present, permitting a 
broad base of appreciation. Due con- 
sideration is given to the achievement 
of American artists ‘and architects in 
the 20th Century. Richly illustrated with’ 
hundreds of reproductions covering the 
full Tange ob erican art. 1966. 706 
pp. illus. 758 X 10. i $12.50 


B 


`The Ronald Press Company 


—— Pa EES 2.185 East 26% street 


/ New York, N.Y. 


“HOWARD FERTIG, INC. 


Hardcover Reprints of Important Scholarly Works. 


. Bernadotté E. Schmitt 2 vols. $20. 00 
' THE COMING OF THE WAR, 1914 


' Alexander Gerschenkron $8.00 ' 
: BREAD AND DEMOCRACY IN 

GERMANY 2 

Alexander Werth ' '$8.50 


THE TWILIGHT. OF FRANCE, 
- 1933-1940 . 


l. Angelo Tasca [pseud. Angel 'Rossi] 


THE RISE OF ITALIAN FASCISM, 


1918-1922 $8. 50 
Bismarck 2 vols.. $17.50 
. THE MEMOIRS d 


. Transcript of the 1936 Moscow | Bs 
$6.50 


Purge Trial: 


THE CASE OF THE TROTSKYITE- 
ZINOVIEVITE TERRORIST CENTRE 


Transcript of the-1937 Moscow | 
Purge Trial: $9.00 


- THE CASE OF THE ameni j 


, TROTSKYITE CENTRE -.— - 


“Hany N N. Howard. 
THE PARTITION oF TURKEY 


$10.00 


R. W. Seton -Watson 

THE RISE OF NATIONALITY 

IN THE BALKANS, 

Françols 'Fejtö (ed.) $9.00 


'| THE OPENING OF AN ERA: 1848 ^ 
` With an Introduction by A J. P., 


Taylor 


Gaetano Salvemini n. $8.00 


THE FASCIST DICTATORSHIP 
IN ITALY 


W. A. Phillips $7.50 
THE CONFEDERATION OF EUROPE 


M. E. Townsend ` 3 
COLONIAL EMPIRE, 1884-1918 . 


WHAT IS PROPERTY? 


$7.50 


| G.V. Plekhancv 


$9.00 
THE RISE AND FALL OF GERMANY'S: 


J G. ' Droysen. ; 86. 00 
. OUTLINE. OF THE PRINCIPLES OF 
HISTORY `>- 

William Stubbs ' i>. “el “$8.00 


` SEVENTEEN. LECTURES ON THE `. 
': STUDY OF MEDIEVAL AND MOD- 


JERN HISTORY 

ALE. Pribram 2 voles $15.00 
“SECRET TREATIES OF ` 

: “AUSTRIA-HUNGARY , 
L. E. Browne - ) 4$6.50 


THE ECLIPSE OF CHRISTIANITY. IN 
ASIA, FROM THE TIME.OF MUHAM- 
MAD TILL THE FOURTEENTH. CEN-- 


5 TURY 

- Alphonse ‘Aulard: $7.00 
‘CHRISTIANITY AND THE ` 
FRENCH REVOLUTION 
Pierre Joseph Proudhon 


$9.00 


Houston Stewart Chamberlain T 
FOUNDATIONS OF THE NINE-. 


TEENTH CENTURY 2 vols.$22.50 ° | 


With an Introduction by George L. 
` Mosse : 


s $7.50 
a Aa OF RUSSIAN SOCIAL 
THOUG z 


.,, Werner Sombart $9.00 
THE QUINTESSENCE OF 
-7 CAPITALISM ` wt 
t " 
^ Luigi Sturzo "$7.50 
` ITALY AND FASCISM NS ag 
David Jayne Hill ^ 3 vols. $45.00 


` A HISTORY OF DIPLOMACY IN THE 
INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT. 


OF EUROPE: 


A Soniplata ‘catalogue of publications is available upon request. 
Books may be ordered direct from ‘the eee 


HOWARD FERTIG, 


INC. - 


Publisher 
80 East 11th Street, New York, N. Y. 10003 


PI 
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Coming in January 


CIVILIZATION: PAST AND PRESENT 
: Single Volume, Third Edition 
T. WALTER WALLBANK, University of Southern California 
ALASTAIR M. TAYLOR, Queen’s University 
NELS M. BAILKEY, Tulane University 


Revised to incorporate recent advances in man’s knowledge of the past and to 
deepen the meaning of basic facts by a greater stress upon interpretation, this 

' popular text treats the history of civilization as a global experience—as the joint 

i achievement of all mankind. It surveys not only the historical experience of 
European people, but also the essential elements in the growth of Asian, African, 
and American civilization. It is so organized, however, that the instructor may 
present his course to suit his own tastes, If he wishes, he may omit the major 
non-western sections of the book without detracting from the western narrative. 
The Third Edition incorporates a wealth of new features, including a compre- 
hensive Epilogue that provides an overview of some of the promises—and perils 

_-—of contemporary civilization; an outstanding four-color reference map section 
.of 16 pages, including a unique anthropological map; 21 pages of four-color art 
showing 27 major works of art; numerous black-and-white illustrations; updated 
annotated bibliographies; -a revised general bibliography; and an Index includ- 
ing more than 3,500 lines of entries. In all, close to one-quarter of the volume has 
been recast to provide balanced coverage of the global story. 


Approx. 904 pages, illus., prob. $10.95 


STUDYING CIVILIZATION 


A Guide to World History and Its Implications 


T. WALTER WALLBANK, ALASTAIR M. TAYLOR, 
and NELS M. BAILKEY 


Revised to accompany the Single Volume, 'Third Edition of CIVILIZATION, 
this study guide supplements chapters in the text. It includes selected excerpts; 
` special review exercises, with an answer key; a 14-page section with map exercises 
to cover the total contents of the course; and m pages on the aims and methods 
of history. 


Approx. 287 bages, softbound, illus., prob. $2.95 


SCOTT, F ORESMAN AND C OMPANY 
, College Division 
Glenview, Illinois ^ Atlanta Dallas Palo Alo. Oakland, N.J. 


Classics in Education 


Lawrence A. Cremiin General Editor 


John Locke's O f the Conduct of the Understanding 
Francis W. Garforth, Editor 


The crucial element of all education is learning how to learn—a principle 
which John Locke recognized in his brilliant treatise Of the Conduct of the 
Understanding. The treatise is reprinted in its entirety here, together with 
a penetrating introduction by Professor Garforth. 


No. 31 131 pp. Cloth $3.0 Paper $1.95 


Herbert Spencer on Education 
Andreas M. Kazamias, Editor 


Richard Hofstadter has observed that it was virtually impossible to be 
involved in any area of intellectual activity in the nineteenth century without 
somehow coming to terms with Spencer. The texts reprinted here include not 
only Spencer's classic essay “What Knowledge Is of Most Worth?” but also 
selections from his more general writings on social policy. 


No. 30 244 pp. Cloth $3.75 Paper $1.95 


Roman Education from Cicero to Quintilian 
Aubrey Gwynn 


Aubrey Gwynn’s study treats the period during which the ideal Ciceronian 
program of general education combined with oratory was replaced by the 


more specialized curriculum of Quintilian. Gwynn’s analysis relates these 


changes to more general social and political developments. 
No.29  2800pp. Cloth $3.95 Paper $195 


Quintilian on Education 
William M. Smail, Editor and Translator 


This volume includes substantial portions of the Institutio Oratoria, along with 

a lengthy critical essay on Quintilian’s theory of education and the political 

and social context within which he conceived it. . 
No.28  144pp. Cloth $8.95 Paper $1.95 


Emerson on Education 
Howard Mumford Jones, Editor 


d influence of Ralph Waldo Emerson on American education has 
equently been ignored by historians, This selection of his writings— 
‘Nature » “Education,” “The American Scholar,” “Self-Reliance,” *Culture"— 
reveals his deep concern with educational first principles. Professor Jones’s 
introduction traces the development of Emerson’s educational thought within 
the larger context of his philosophy. 
No. 26 227 pp. Cloth $3.95 Paper $1.95 


TEACHERS COLLEGE PRESS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
525 West 120 Street, New York, New York 10027 
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^^ * Introduction by Wallace Ferguson pus 
* Sismondi's own distillation of his sixteen-volume r histoire des , 
. républiques italiennes au.moyen âge, this colorful- narrative of us 

‘the events of the late Middle Ages and the Renaissünce is also `, :' 
an intriguing mirror of nr kl A historical ze 
thought." ` e i s 7 


"Religious Freedom in America ) E 





V DOUBLEDAY ~ 





Donald Meyer `. 
A study of the American quest for: health, wealth and pm 
power from Mary Baker Eddy to Norman Vincent Peale. "A 


`, „conscientious piece of social history... . a sane and readable , |.’ 
: ;, account of a slightly hysterical subject. ‘Harper's S $145. 


d d CRISIS: ‘AND. COMPROMISE "T 
: + Politics in the Fourth Republic " PS ME 


H 


Phili M. Williams 


' A” definitive study of the structure and working of the French. 5 
; political, system set up in .1945 ‘that broke down during the : 
Algerian crisis:to be replaced by Gaullism. “Must rank as one . 
‘of the classics of modern, poltigals science. "—DAVID CAUTE, ' 
The Oxford. Magazine, an 22a 82. 45. , 


BUS STOP FOR PARIS. 


The Transformation of a ED Villag ec 
Robert T. Anderson arid Barbara Gallatin Anderson 


< A-histotical and anthropological: study of a tiny village near. 
. Paris, which survived the years almost. unaltered ‘until it. was 

. -drawm into the network of suburbs—a picture in miniature of 
` the changes the tenue y penty has wrought in rural. Eu- 

rope. o $145- 


A: ‘HISTORY OF THE. ITALIAN REPUBLICS . 
J.-C. L. de Sismondi; 


From Colonial Days.to the School Prayer Gikan 
William H. Marnell' 


“A” competent survey of the manifold forms. of church-state 


relations in this country. SPAUL RAMSEY. -“A work of. 


thorough and accurate. scholarship, which at the same time 


i makes, for fascinating reading.” — WILL HÉRBERG. 1 $1; 25. 


i e ——P— e! 
DOUBLEDAY,& COMPANY, INC. . 
TE ` "Garden City, New York. - TE 
"Our Laidlaw division, River Forest, Illinois, e 
; serves the textbook needs of today’s schools." 
kd TTT . 


boa 7 F s fo PERS 


THE POSITIVE, THINKERS’ ^. ETT 


1 

















“DOUBLEDAY ` 


(a ANCHOR BOOKS: 


THE FIRST NAME: IN QUALITY, ‘PAPERBACK PUBLISHING 





: 


THE FEDERALIST ‘PAPERS _ 
. Second Edition yo 
Edited by Roy P. Fairfield i ‘ 


A ‘selection ‘of the. most important of THE FEDERALIST 
PAPERS, with a newly revised, introduction, a completely. ' 


updated: bibliography, and "the" most extensive and useful 


i annotations available on the text printed in any existing edi- - 
tion.”——DOUGLASS ‘ADAIR, William and Mary die ps 


Anchor Original. 


A. NEW HISTORY OF THE ‘COLD MAR 
Third Edition, Expanded, of , 7 
A History of the Cold War HS t 


John A. Lukacs = alter 
For this revised’ and expanded edition of his widely-praised . 
history, Professor Lukacs has added ‘three completely new . 


chapters in which he examines the Cuban crisis and American 


. poney toward Russia under Lyndon Johnson: He also presents 


bàsic thesis: that the Cold War, between Russia and' the 
United States, with its major center „of REN always in 
Europe, is now atan end. aie 75 


THE BRUTAL FRIENDSHIP | Í i 
‘Mussolini, Hitler, and the Fall of Italian Fascism, 

F. W. Deakin ` x 
A self-contained study of the events leading up: 'to the dita. 


tioü of the Fascist regime from within and.the dismissal of. — 
the Duce by Victor Emmanuel HI. This is Part I of the full ^ 


study, “The Brutal Friendship," which “was described by 
2d L. Shirér as “a masterpiece" and by Gordon Craig 
“a scholarly achievement of the first order ~. . will prob- 


aby remain the definitive work ‘on the subject. ” This edition: 


has been revised by the author, WM a new ic sum- 
marizing subsequent, events. $i 


THE SIX HUNDRED DAYS OF MUSSOLINI, 
F. W. Deakin ` 


` The latter part óf “The Brutal Friendship,” containing an . E 
analysis, complete in ‘itself, of. the neo-Fascist Republic. of | : 


Salò established by Mussolini -after his liberation by Badoglio 
‘and ending with his death. Revised by the author, with a new 
: introduction covenng ‘the forty-five ch of ‘the Badoglio 


regime. A. ; s $145. 


e p—A—A— $0] e wan 
DOUBLEDA Y & COMPANY, INC. ` 


Garden City, New York , 
Our. Laidlaw division, River Forest, Illinois, 
serves thé textbook néeds of today’ s schools. 
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. The Strug gle for 
Indochina, 1940-1955 


. Ellen J. Hammer. The- present work brings together in one ` 
` volume The Struggle for Indochina (1954), and The Struggle . 
for. Indochina Continues (1955), a detailed account of the . 


' Geneva Conference of 1954 and its immediate aftermath. : 


"The most authoritative work on the subject in English." 

—The Economist (London). “An ‘indispensable source.". 
, —Saturday Review. ` i . Paper, $2.95; cloth, $5.50 j 
Austria Between 


| East and West, 1945-1955 


William B. Bader. A study of the four-power occupation of - 


Austria that attempts to set forth the reasons for the.Soviet  - 


withdrawal in 1955—the only adjustment of the Soviet line : 
: of advance; The book's primary emphasis is on the complex 
nature of the East-West competition over Austria, and the 
relevance of the Austrian episode to contemporary problems. 
-$7.50 ` 


. Revolutionary Momus 


LABOR POLITICS IN THE EARLY Wemar REPUBLIC 


: Richard A. Comfort. This study analyzes the conflicts in the’. 
German labor movement that made it impossible to form a 


| © unified labor bloc in support of the. republic. Among the 


. topics covered are the Revolution of 1918-19, the Kapp. 
. Putsch, the crisis of 1923, the origins and nature of the 


German Communist. Party, and the role of the trade unions ` 


in the pee of labor.  . $6.00 


Portugal and Africa 
1815-1910 


R. J. Hammond. This book is a narrative and interpretative 
, history of Portuguese activities in and regarding Africa from 
the early nineteenth century to the creation of the Portu- 
' guese republic in 1910, with chief emphasis upon the period - 
1870-1910. Food Research Institute Studies in Tropical De- _ 
velopment. $8.50 


Order from your A please 


-- STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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‘THE AMERICAN SCENE: 

: 1600-1860 (NM1012, 954) 

` THE AMERICAN SCENE: 
1860. TO THE PRESENT 
(NM1044, 954) William J. 
Chute, editor. 

Extensive collections of writ- 
ings--formal and informal, public 
and private — indicative of con- 
temporary ideas, emotions, atti- 
tudes, and beliefs at significant 
points in America’s history. 

Volume I contains readings 
pertinent to: The Colonial Pe- 
riod; Early Republic; The Amer- 
ican Reply to Foreign Criticism; 
Jacksonian Democracy; New 

, England; The Old Northwest; 
Western Waterways; The Far 
New West; The Old South; The 
' eoo. Movement Against Slavery; The 
. e Fifties, a Feminine Decade. 
Significant Volume II includes: The 
American Civil War; Recon- 
; : struction of the Southern States; 
B k The New West; The New South; 
OO S : The North; The Philosophy of 
$3 the Businessman; American 
Labor; Reform: the Social Jus- 
l Í ] tice Movement; Reform: Politi- 
cal Progressive Movement; The 
War at Home; The Roaring 


; , 
American | Twenties; The Depression 


Years; Social Panaceas Compete 
| + ` with the New Deal; World War . 
tellectual . li; Post-War America. 
Each volume contains a de- 
. ; tailed introduction, notes on the 

History writers, and a bibliography. 

. THE ESSENTIAL WORKS OF 
THE FOUNDING FATHERS 
(NM1011, 954) Leonard Krie- 
gel, editor. 

In three sations, this book 
groups a variety of original 
source material which preceded 
and culminated in the enduring 
documents of government — the 
Declaration of Independence, 
the Articles of Confederation, 
and the Constitution. Prefatory 
remarks to each selection and a 
general introduction supplement 
: the basic writings. 

BA For desk and examination copies write to Matrix History Editions, 
kA Bantam Books, Inc, 271 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10016 
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| Competition and Cooperation . 


The Emergence of a National Trade Association i 


by Louis Galambos Q8. 50 


Z 


T his Is the: first well-documented historical study of the development of. a trade 


''association.- The author provides an analysis: of the manner in. which trade asso- 


ciations evolved in the American cotton textile industry from the. post-Civil War 


. years. through the.mid-1930's. He shows how the assoclatlon movement in 
. cotton textiles. related tó similar developments In ‘other American industries and 
to the general social, political, and economic environment , pihat characterized dc 


modern America. - 


CONTENTS ` 
_ Perspective 


f t 


- The Rise of the Dinner-Club Associations 


New Forces 


The Service Associations, 1900 to 1924 
Formation. of the Cotton-Textlle Institute: 


A Policy-Shaping Association 


Testing the Institute: ^ 


The Institute and the Great Depression, ' 


1930 to 1932 


The institute and the ‘National Industrial 


Recovery Act 
Formative Days, of ‘the Condominium 


' Guild and Government, August 1933 to ' 


May 1934 
Crumbling Walls of the Condominium 
New Perspectives 
Bibliography and Index 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS, Baltimore 


LIFE IN THE NORTH 


DURING. 
THE CIVIL WAR 


A SOURCE History: 


by Smith & Judah `` 


~ The crisis of the Civil War 


, was as tragic outside the 
battle lines. as within. 
. Drawing for period sources, . 


the authors show in depth ' 

:; the citizen's daily life from 

` draft riots. to the economic - 

. and social dilemmas of the 
ue: 

:32 illus. 416 pp. $6. 30. 


THE UNIVERSITY 
-. OF NEW MEXICO : 


PRESS 


ALBUQUERQUE | 


S 


Seeking a Publisher? 
Book publication is one. of the .| 
: foundation stones of a scholar's ca- 


reer in gaining teoognition and. 
advancement. ' ` 
Exposition Press, - -under its special! 
academic imprint; University Books, 
offers you a com lete publishing: 

s service s vs. uding editorial; 
supervision; a Jiynasulo um, an 
and promotional program, an 
professional. distribution. 
Your inquiries and manuscripts are. 
invited (all subjects. welcomed). An. 
'editorial report furnished without 
obligation. 


FREE: Two fact-filled, illustrated 


, brochures explain the behind-the- . 


scenes story of publishing, describe: ~ 
our first: edition plan, and present 
` à breakdown of contract terms and 
typical costs, 


. Write Dept. 68 J: ` 
EXPOSITION PRESS, INC; | 


: 386 Park Avenue South - 
New York 16, New York 
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^ . A Study in Diplomatic Instability. 
. . HARVEY L. DYKE 
A well- documented analysis of the paradox—remark- 


able longevity despite chronic instability—that charac- 
terized the bonds between Germany and. the U.S.S.R. 


in! the years. 1926-1933. The book's main focus is on ` 


policy: how statesmen framed issues of foreign rela- 
tions, peresved the range of political choicé, ‘and finally _ 
chose from alternate policies. 


. Just published — — ra $6. 15 


THE WASHINGTON. ‘COMMUNITY, 1800-1828: 
^. JAMES STERLING YOUNG 


“Against a background that includes an intriguing de- 
scription of the new capital, the author relates and 
- compares our’ government in Washington from 1800- 


xxiii 


COLUMBIA 


WEIMER GERMANY AND SOVIET RUSSIA: 1926-1933 | 


D 


.1828 with that called ^for by the Constitution. Dr. . 


"Young writes of the politicians, of the executive, legisla- 
: tive, and judicial communities, and. of the interaction. : 


among them in tbe struggle for power. This study will 
fascinate the general reader and give the historian and. 
student of government an important new insight into 
the functioning of Semocraey. during me Jeffersonian , 
era. . 

A Banéroft Award -winner : ‘ $7. 95. 


MARXISM IN MODERN: FRANCE 
GEORGE LICHTHEIM 


jo “This detailed informed study is both a venture in the. 
history of ideas and in carefül political analysis. The . 


author handles well the relation of the revolutionary. 
(1789) and republican traditions to French politics and” 
_ French Marxism."—Library Journal $6.75 


- AGE OF INDUSTRIAL VIOLENCE 1910-1915 
‘GRAHAM’ ADAMS, JR. . 
The activities and findings of the United States Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations. The: author depicts 
the major strikes examined by this; Commission, ana- 
lyzes its historical significance, and sheds.considerable 
light on the tendency toward violence. that has formed . 


^, apart of America's past. : . $8.50 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


2960 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 10027 
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E They Know Something You Don’ t Know? . 


Haucators bought 50% 
more TIAA life insurance 
in 1965 than in 1964, the 
(=H previous all-time high. 
And the average policy 
($30,000) continues to be 
much higher than the 
average for companies 
insuring the general 
public. 


It must be TIAA’s new ` 
OY . lower premium rates. 
For example, 


| 50, 000 rouer COSTS ONLY *98 at age 30. ries 's how:¥ 


$50, 000 20-Year Home Protection Policy 
Age at Isue - : 25 4 














40 





. Annual Premium (Payable only-16 years) 


Cash Dividend End of First Year (based on 1966. 55.50 $ 
dividend scale, not guaranteed for the future) m 


First Year Net Premium ` An i $ 78.50 | $ 98.009 $136.00 $202.00 





'This is a plan of level premium Term insurance which. 
provides its largest amount of protection initially, re- 
ducing by schedule éach year over a 20-year period 
to recognize decreasing insurance needs. There are 

‘several other insurance periods, and Home Protection 
` policies are available at all ages under 56. 


ARE YOU ELIGIBLE FOR TIAM Yes, if you are employed by 
a college, university, private school, or other nonprofit 
educational or scientific institution that qualifies for 
' TIAA eligibility. 





TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION TE: 
730 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017 


Please mall the new Life Insurance Gulde and a personal illustration. 











Name 
Address 
Mail the coupon for IP. 
: ] Your 
the new Life Inisurance Date of Birth ..Depondents' Ages 





‘Guide and a personal 
Nonprofit Employer. 


ustration of 
a ie Mon TIAA ‘college, nate or other educational or sclentific Institution 
policies for your age. Las ss sa sam mene see st es a i es s m ss DiS +l 
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` HISTORY AND CIVILIZATION TEXTS | 
EUROPE 14501818... 0> | 


Ernest John Knapton, Wheaton College, Massachusetts. This text stresses the 
evolutionary development of unity in European civilization which grew out 
: of ancient and medieval cultures; the rise of the modern state system; and 
the continued change in political, economic, and social life during the four 
hundred years from the middle of the’ fifteenth to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. There are numerous, specially prepared maps, illustra- 
tions, an extensive bibliography, chronological tables, lists of rulers, geneal- 
ogies, and concise but comprehensive directions for effective writing of his- 
tory papers. An Epilogue sums up the larger trends observable over a period 
of four centuries and points to the age which follows. 1958. xiv, 770 pp. $7.95 































EUROPE 1815 TO THE PRESENT 
Ernest John Knapton, Wheaton College, Massachusetts, and Thomas Kings- . 
ton Derry, A modern Euro history text which traces the course of Euro- 
pean history from the early beginnings of the nationalist states to the new 
European economy. It interweaves the political, social, economic, military, 

', and cultural events of these decades to make possible a vivid and meaning- 
ful picture of the period. Beginning at the close of the Napoleonic wars, the 
whole span of modern European history is traced from the formation of na- , 
tionalist states to the two world wars, the emergence of the USSR.' as a ma- 
jor power, the rise of new nations in Africa and Asia, nuclear build-up, and 
limited warfare. There are many illustrations, charts, tables, mans, rono- 
logical tables, lists of significant events, and carefully chosen bibliographies. 
1966. xxx, 1068 bp. $975 > : . , : 


FOR THE NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURY 
EUROPEAN HISTORY COURSES EUROPE 1815 TO THE 
PRESENT HAS BEEN MADE AVAILABLE IN TWO VOL- 
UMES: PE a i ` 


Europe 1815-1914 


For the course in nineteenth-century European history this book presents a 
lucid analysis of the economic, political, cultural, and social forces which 
shaped modern European countries. Reading lists appear at the end of each 
chapter and there is an up-to-date and annotated bibliography at the end of 
the volume, along with an unusually complete index and detailed compara- 
tive chronological tables. The book is. amply illustrated with maps and pho- 
tographs. 1964, xvii, 553 pp. $7.75 : . 


EUROPE AND THE WORLD SINCE 1914 
In_this volume Europe in mid-century is studied, more extensively in rela- 
tion to the rest of the world, especially the new nations of Asia and Africa, 
but Europe itself remains the center of attention. It is ideally suited to the 
course in twentieth-century European history. There are numerous maps, 
chaxts, illustrations, chapter reading lists, an index, and an ample general 
bibliography. 1966. xiii, 475 bp. $6.95 aes 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 
. College Department 


$97 Fifth Avenue, New York 10017 









Ameri rici Gin, Negio ‘Slavery’ Ulrich B. "Phillips, Poreuord by pas p 
Eugene D. Genovese. An’ invaluable study of; slavery ‘and: thee 

precii War. Southern: economy is now ‘reissued after many ; 
: years. : "Phillips 4 ‘asked. more ‘and better. questions: than' many of". 

:, u$ ‘still, are willing. to- admit, and: he carried on, his’ investiga- m PIE HN 
y ations with ‘consistent freshness and, critical. BERE TE Paus M A 
d eie: D. Genovese, : Li 95 2s ; 
















ior 1 Tindall ‘has accen a "olim of HER IH The ef fer B ws ‘ 
fectiveness of his. writing results from its balancé, and re eden 
HeRbiL "-Kerinéth M. Eod in American Historical, Review DUM eee a oy 








‘Slavery i in Mississippi Charles S. Sx “This Sadia fook ees 
has, in it the possibility ; ‘of. giving to anyone who really’ ‘wants ON i 
"tà ‘know, the scope and foundation, of me slave system, = o s 
The New. ee as NE RE pe 8s 95 ci E. TE 





Nipolepni dpud "Rébert B. "Holand “The unen ANNUS. 
: . Standing of totalitarianism has been enriched by. this detailed’ "ur 








and: ‘careful | analysis of ihe propaganda: system of the- E (RUNE X 
, eónic XM —New. York. Times |. .. . MS 95 E ae 
PUBLISHED SPRING 1966 pe i a gea 2 


ry T i D ki 


© Onin of ihe New South, 1877:1915. C. Vann Woodward. $ 25. eee 


: Romance: ‘and Realism, in Southern Politics T. ur Wile 





Mr er "RB 3s 

x “Edmund Ruffin, , Southerner: A -Sidy i in , Sécession de 0. d E 
- Craven. AE ^N T E n Bree $595. AE 
Thé Meaning of Yalta: Big ‘Three Diplémacy.. dud the Nes rx 
` Balange of Power. John L. Snell, editor. ae T $1.95. 
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‘Louisiana State: University Press » BATON ROUGE" = 
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for teachers g students alike: | 
A NEW MAGAZINE OF HISTORY 


guum HISTORY = 
Alustrateb OR the historian, the student, the 


history-minded layman, here is a 

handsomely appointed new mag- 
azine. Its parts are the people, significant 
and slight, the events, momentous and mi- 
nute, that marked our past and shaped our 
future; its total is American history told in 
a magazine that is accurate, but never 
pedantic, exciting, but never frivolous, en- 
tertaining, but never trite. 


AMERICAN HISTORY Illustrated ap- 
pears 10 times a year, soft-bound in an 
81⁄4 x 111% format. Its contributors include 
many distinguished historians of our day 
whose articles (at least 10 in every issue) 
lay before you a fascinatingly illustrated 
chronicle of the American past. 


It is a magazine that will speak eloquently 
to you. We invite you to try it at our risk 
and, should you continue as a subscriber, 
to avail yourself of a very special succum 
tion rate, 





H 
i : 
| Enter my subscription to AMERICAN HIS- 
i TORY Illustrated at tho special $8.50 introduc- 
; tory rate (saving me $1.50 under the regular 
| $10 annual cost). If the first issue does not 
| please me, I may keep the issue and cancel foc 
| a full refund. 

1 

1 

i 





à 


( ) $850 enclosed t ) Bill me 
Clip & Mail To: i NAME Ss A ee 
Dept. H-B lhe ADDRESS aap Ls ce e d 
AMERICAN History: i 
Mlustrated CITY —— STATE ZIP | 
i i 


302 York Street Í 
yr- Gettysburg, Pa. 17325 


M 
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„New Titles from the F ree Press ` l 


FREDERICK THE GREAT 
ON THE ART OF WAR 


Edited and Translated by Jay Luvaas, Allegheny College 


Based on selections from The Art of War and other works by Frederick the Great, 
- this volume gives a detailed, intimate picture of military life in the eighteenth century. 

Frederick was a general of suprisingly modern ideas who wrestled with the problems 
.of an arms race and a two-front war, instituted logistic practices that improved the 
‘mobility of his armies, and formulated principles of strategy that are still valid today. 


just. Published 884 pp. $8.95 


DIDEROT 
The Embattled Philosopher 
Revised Edition 
by Lester G. Crocker, Western Reserve University 
A lively, scholarly DEISPAT of Denis Diderot, whose 28-volume Encyclopedia ranks 
as the greatest single work of the French Enlightenment and has been called 
“the intellectual Trojan horse that led to the downfall of the Bourbon monarchy.” 


This completely revised and expanded edition provides the definitive treatment of both 
Diderot and his era. i 


Just Published — 480 pp. $7.95 


CONGRESSMEN AND THE ELECTORATE 
Elections for the U. S. House and the President, 1920-1964 
by Milton f. Cummings, Jr., Johns Hopkins University 
. An important addition to American political literature, Congressmen and the Elec- 
torate analyzes the general election results for President and for Congressmen in the 
twelve major election years between 1920 and 1964. The similarities and differences 


' between the congressional and electoral support polled by each of the major parties 
are examined, 


Just Published i 256 pp. $6.95 


FRENCH UTOPIAS 


An Anthology of Ideal Societies ‘ 

Selected and Edited by Frank E. Manuel, New York University, and Fritzie P. Manuel 
The first anthology in English to present a thorough sampling of French utopian 
thought from the late Middle Ages to the present. Selections from Fénelon, Condorcet, 


. de Sade, Comte, Proudhon, Renan, Anatole France, Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, and 
many others. ' $; 


Just Published 884 pp. $7.95 
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THE SELF-MADE MAN IN AMERICA 
The Myth of Rags to Riches . ý 
by Irvin G. Wyllie . 


“|... a provocative and thoughtful treatise that every student of the American mores 
ought to read," —The American Journal of Sociology 


210 pp. $2.45 


THE ISOLATIONIST IMPULSE 
Its Twentieth Century Reaction l , 
by Selig Adler 


"An interesting and valuable review of one of the most critical phases of modern 
American history."—Alan Nevins 


500 pp. $2.95 


PHILADELPHIA GENTLEMEN 
The Making of a National Upper Class 
by E. Digby Baltzell 


“A straightforward, well-documented study of the emergence of an Eastern urban 
aristocracy. The focus is on Philadelphia, but the ramifications are wide.”—The Nation 


440 pp. $2.95 


THE WORLD OF NAPOLEON III, 
1851-1870 


by Roger L. Williams 
(Originally published as Gaslight and Shadow.) 


Sharply illuminates the social, cultural, and political setting of the Second Empire. 
"Admirable deftness and insight . . . lively and captivating style . . . care and re- 
search so effortlessly concealed."—Net York Herald Tribune - 


288 pp. $2.45 


ARCHITECTURE, & 
AMBITION AND AMERICANS 
A Social History of American Architecture 
by Wayne Andrews 


"A study of taste by a critic of taste... . It has unity, point and wit"—The New 
York Times 352 pp. i $2.95 
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A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
General Editor: Lacey Baldwin Smith 
A new, highly readable account of English history. 
All four paperbound volumes incorporate the lat- 
est research findings and take into account modern 
interpretations of American and British scholars. 
THE MAKING OF ENGLAND (55B.C.-1399) 
C. Warren Hollister, University of California, Santa Barbara 
Paperbound 240 pages $2.75 
THIS REALM OF ENGLAND (1399-1688) 
Lacey Baldwin Smith, Northwestern University 
Paperbound 312 pages $3.05 
THE AGE OF ARISTOCRACY (1688-1830) 
William B. Wilcox, University of Michigan 
Paperbound 245 pages $2.78 
BRITAIN YESTERDAY AND TODAY 
, (1830 to the present) 
Walter L. Arnstein, Roosevelt University 
Paperbound 392 pages $3.50 
Available individually or in a Four Volume Boxed Set $9.95 
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CONFLICT OR CONSENSUS IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


Allen F. Davis and Harold D. Woodman 
Both of the University of Missouri, Columbia 
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, HARLEM: THE MAKING 
OF A GHETTO 

‘Negro New York, 1890-1930 

By Girsert Osorsxv. “An excellent book, 
thoroughly researched, interestingly writ- 
ten and presenting what seem to me sound 
and important conclusions. It is a model 
for the writing of urban Negro history, 
and I only wish we had more such studies 
for other cities." — James MCPHERSON, 
Princeton University. With 38 illustra- 
tions. $6.95 


THE REVOLUTION OF 
AMERICAN CONSERVATISM 
‘The Federalist Party in the Era 

of Jeffersonian Democracy 

By Davip Hacxerr Fiscuer. “Mr. Fisch- 
' er's study of the Federallsts provides a 
wealth of new insight into the peculiar 
nature of American conservatism and the 
revolution that changed its character." 
— C. Vann WooDWARD, Yale University. 
. With 24 tables. $8.95 


THE INNER CIVIL WAR 
Northern Intellectuals and 
the Crisis of the Union 


By George M, FREDRICKSON. “A first-rate 


`= treatment of a first-rate topic which his- 


torians have neglected. This ‘collective 

trauma’ of the Civil War is still not over- 

come. Therefore this is a useful as well 

as an interesting book.” i 

— Crane Brinton, Harvard University. 
$6.95 
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The Professions and Government 


By Corinne Laturop Griz. The first his- 
tory of the American professions. “An. 
important contribution to our much too 
limited knowledge about the sociology 
‘and politics of the professions. It will be 
a very influential book." — SEYMOUR 
Lreser, Harvard University. $5,95 


PRELUDE TO CIVIL WAR 
The Nullification Controversy in 
South Carolina, 1816-1836 


: By WrizrAM W. FREEHLING. “A fresh, illu- 


minating and dramatic reading of a criti- 
cal event in America’s struggle for 
nationhood. It also marks the emergence 
of a gifted young historical talent.” 
— AnrHUR M. SCHLESINGER, Jr. With 2 
maps. $5.95 


THE TRUMAN 
ADMINISTRATION: 
A DOCUMENTARY HISTORY 


Edited by BARTON J. BERNSTEIN and ALLEN 
J. Matusow, This vivid narrative history: 
recounts, through transcripts of hearings; 
correspondence, memoranda, diaries, and 
other sources, the lively, often contro- 
versial story of the Truman era. With 42 
illustrations. $10.00 


THE DYNAMICS OF 
MODERNIZATION 

A Study in 

Comparative History 

By C. E. Bracx. A distinguished scholar 
presents an analysis of the rate of growth 
or decay of 175 contemporary societies in 
an age of revolutionary transformation 
which, the author believes, is as impor- 
tant as the emergence of civilization 
itself. $5.95 
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The Schism in American Scholarship 


Jonn HicHam* 


BOUT three years ago a few university professors and administrators 
A resolved to gain federal funds for “the humanities.” Each year since 
1950 the National Science Foundation had poured greater sums into the 
hands of scientists engaged in “basic research.” Many other national agen- 
cies subsidized studies deemed to have some practical relevance to national 
defense, health, or social welfare. With President John F. Kennedy’s blessing, 
plans were being drawn for a proposed National Arts Foundation to en- 
courage the creation, display, and performance of art. Surely, in the midst of 
so much affluence, so much hunger for excellence, so much concern about the 
quality of American culture, the humanities need not remain unassisted. The 
scholars who study such matters as literature, philosophy, and history wanted 
recognition too. 

Early in 1963 the American Council of Learned Societies launched an 
organized campaign. Along with certain other scholarly bodies, it created 
“Mr. Higham, professor of history at the University of Michigan, gave an earlier version of 


this paper at a Conference on the Princeton Studies in the Humanities, November 6, 1965, and 
at a seminar at the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences. 
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a commission to report on the state of the humanities and to point the way to 
national aid. President Barnaby C. Keeney of Brown University became 
chairman. Keeney and his associates never succeeded in winning the atten- 
tion of President Kennedy. But before long they made a crucial decision that 
gained powerful allies: they decided to emphasize the inseparability of hu- 
manistic scholarship and the creative arts. 

For this approach the Commission on the Humanities had some justifica- 
tion in principle. One of the tasks of the disciplines it represented was to dis- 
course about art, and academic endeavor would certainly be greatly en- 
livened by closer relations with the cultural world outside the universities. 
Keeney, as he told Congress, wanted the humanities and the arts to fertilize 
one another.? At the same time he must have realized that the problems of a 
ballet dancer differ from those of a professor of ancient history at least as 
much as his problems differ from those of a physicist. Beneath all affirmations 
of the reciprocity of art and intellect lay a bond of expediency: the humani- 
ties would have a better chance of gaining federal aid if their drive were tied 
to the more broadly based and fully developed campaign for governmental 
support of the arts? The commission put aside all thought of asking for an 
enlargement of the National Science Foundation to include the humanities. 
It rejected also the possibility of assigning the job to the US Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Instead, it came out boldly in 1964 for a 
National Humanities Foundation that would take responsibility for both the 
humanities and the arts. 

A plan for a National Arts Foundation, which August Heckscher had 
devised as special consultant to President Kennedy, passed the Senate in 
December 1963. Its sponsors did not take kindly at first to this intrusion from 
the scholarly world. But after the arts bill failed to pass the House and a 
few congressmen became interested in a similar plan for the humanities, the 


1 AHA Newsletter, Y (June 1963), 1; address by Barnaby Keeney at the Conference on the 
Princeton Studies in the Humanities, Nov. 5, 1965, Nassau Inn, Princeton, N. J. 

2US Congress, Senate, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, United States Senate, 
National Arts and Humanities Foundations: Hearings [hereafter cited as Hearings], 89 Cong., . 
1 sess, (Washington, D. C., 1965), 228-30. 

8 Plans for establishing a national theater, propounded before World War II by Robert 
Sherwood, were further developed in the late 1940's by Congressman Jacob Javits and others. 
Proposals for some kind of National Arts Council came before every Congress from 1955 to 
1964, when a National Council on the Arts was at last created. Meanwhile, in the early 
1960's, state arts councils and publicly subsidized cultural centers proliferated. (New York 
Times, Jan. 30, 1949; Congressional Quarterly Almanac [hereafter cited as CQ Almanac], 
XX, 88 Cong., 2 sess. [Washington, D. C., 1964], 427-29.) 

*American Council of Learned Societies, Council of Graduate Schools in the United 
States, United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa, Reporz of the Commission on the Humanities (New 
York, 1964); see also the reports of the work of the commission in Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion, XXXVI (Jan. 1965), 5-14. 
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desirability of joining forces became gradually apparent. Characteristically, 
President Lyndon B. Johnson put his weight behind a new bill that would 
incorporate within one National Foundation on the Arts and the Humani- 
ties two independently functioning endowments, one for the arts, the other 
for the humanities) This measure, authorizing each endowment to make 
annual grants of as much as ten million dollars, was enacted in September 
1965. Just a year earlier the backers of the commission’s original humanities 
bill had requested a much more modest appropriation while anticipating a 
legislative campaign of several years for that. But Congress was mesmerized 
by the soaring prestige of culture, which had now been authoritatively pro- 
claimed a mission of the Great Society. The administration bill won assent 
with an ease and rapidity that seemed almost miraculous.® 

During the congressional hearings and debates, academic spokesmen were 
usually wary of specifying what they meant by humanities. The alliance with 
the art establishment, nevertheless, seems to have encouraged an emphasis on 
moral and aesthetic “enrichment.” The humanities, according to their pro- 
ponents, have to do with qualitative judgment, with a “broad” culture, 
with an intangible “excellence.” Keeney at one point described the humanist 
as a person who studies human activities through methods other than quan- 
titative.’ Underlying the whole discussion was an assumption of the non- 
scientific character of the humanities; they are subjects distinct from and 
competitive with the sciences, 

The belief that knowledge and the students thereof are divisible into two 
bodies, one scientific, the other “humanistic,” is indeed one of the constitu- 
tive ideas that frame contemporary intellectual life. The new institutional 
arrangements for subsidizing scholarship reflect that dualism. They also 
seem likely to reinforce it, since the new foundation was made possible by 
separating the humanities from the sciences and associating them with the 
dissemination of art. Accordingly, we now have a presumably neat division 
of labor between two federal agencies. The National Science Foundation, 
austerely excluding anything that might be controversial, supports the social 
' sciences in so far as they “can be studied by objective methods, which will 
yield independently verifiable results”? The National Endowment for the 


5 New York Times, Mar. 11, May 26, 1965. On the genesis and fate of the original proposal 
for an arts foundation, see Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr, A Thousand Days: John F. Kennedy in 
the White House (Boston, 1965), 729-36, and CQ Almanac, 427-28. 

6 Washington Post, Sept. 30, 1965; “Biting the Hand," New Republic, CLIO (Oct. 2, 1965), 
8. Congressman William S. Moorhead, who introduced the bill proposed by the Commission on 
the Humanities in August 1964, sought an initial appropriation of only $150,000. Journal of 
Higher Education, 7-9. 

1T Hearings, 225. Š ! 

8 National Science Foundation, Thirteenth Annual Report, 1963 (Washington, D. C., 1964), 
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Humanities embraces other subjects—literature, linguistics, history, philoso- 
phy, archaeology, jurisprudence, the study of art and music—and “those as- 
pects of the social sciences which have humanistic content and employ hu- 
manistic methods." 

While policy makers have been erecting these separate institutions for 
nourishing the "two cultures," some leading thinkers have come to believe 
that the cleavage between them is the very condition the contemporary intel- 
lect most needs to overcome. C. P. Snow's famous address in 1959 on the 
breakdown of communication between men educated as humanists and men 
educated as scientists seems to have dramatized in America as well as Great 
Britain a renewed search for continuities.? Not all integrationists adopt the 
same strategy, of course. Some, who are highly monistic, would impose a 
single logical structure on every kind of knowledge. Others, more pluralistic, 
see a mixture and gradation of diverse components running through the 
range of intellectual disciplines. Yet both deny that a sharp or absolute di- 
chotomy between two types of inquiry should exist. In the study of man to- 
day, the development of "area studies" and the growing influence of such 
intellectual hybrids as psycholinguistics and the history of science are demon- 
strating the practical irrelevance—indeed, the actual hindrance—of a dualistic 
scheme to what many of our best scholars are doing. Is it possible that the 
"humanists" have at last achieved official recognition in America at the very 
moment when the antagonistic confrontation of the two cultures is begin- 
ning to yield to new unities and diversities? 

If so, we can assist the reorganization by appreciating how fluid and in- 
distinct the line between these cultures has actually been. In the study of 
man it is by no means easy to say what is science and what is "merely" hu- 
manistic. To some extent distinctions between the scientific and the hu- 
manistic are useful and nearly inescapable, for the terms do suggest differ- 
ences in method and habit of mind. But the differences are by no means 





28-29. Indeed, the NSF has continually had to vindicate its scientific neutrality to anti- 
intellectual congressmen. 

® Public Law 89-209 (Sept. 29, 1965), 1. 

10 The controversy following the publication of Charles Percy Snow’s The Two Cultures 
and the Scientific Revolution (Cambridge, Eng., 1959) induced the Reader’s Guide to Periodi- 
cal Literature to establish in 1961 a new subject heading, “Science and the Humanities.” 

11 The unity of knowledge is argued, from opposite points of view, by Robert E. Lane's 
The Liberties of Wit: Humanism, Criticism, and the Civic Mind (New Haven, Conn., 1961), 
and Michael Polanyi, The Logic of Personal Knowledge (Glencoe, Ill, 1961). But my own 
view in what follows is more indebted to the diversities emphasized by W. T. Jones, The 
Sciences and the Humanities: Conflict and Reconciliation (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1965), 
and by the stimulating symposium, Science and Culture, A Study of Cohesive and Disjunctive 
Forces, ed. Gerald Holton (Boston, 1965). For other recent discussions of the same issues, see 
F. S. C. Northrop, The Logic of the Sciences and the Humanities (New York, 1959), and 
Moody E. Prior, Science and the Humanities (Evanston, Ill, 1964). 
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fixed or categorical. Furthermore, the confusions and distortions that have 
accompanied efforts to make them so are greatly aggravated by assignment 
of an allegedly distinctive subject matter to each category. Our tendency to 
conflate method and subject matter, as in the daily use of the term “disci- 
pline,” appears in an extended form in the development of one federation of 
“disciplines” known as social sciences and another known as humanities. 
How that polarization came about is one of the more iniportant and less 
attended features of recent American intellectual history. 

By science we commonly mean the logical systematization of knowledge 
into general laws that can be verified and amended by further observation. 
Thus scientific thinking seeks analytic generality. It abstracts what is meas- 
urable from finite things, and it relies on a process of unambiguous measure- 
ment and formation of concepts. In the study of man such procedures are ap- 
plied, as they seem useful, in different degrees to different kinds of data and 
questions. They do not belong solely to the social studies; nor do they pre- 
empt those studies. 

The methods that are often called humanistic also have a legitimate place, 
and should bave an important one, in all branches of scholarship. Yet we 
seem to have no single humanistic strategy. Perhaps the most that can be 
said is that humanistic approaches predominate in all efforts to preserve the 
complexity of experience instead of abstracting verifiable regularities from it. 
These efforts include the use of expressive rather than technically precise lan- 
guage, a greater interest in individual events than in general laws, a reliance 
on qualitative rather than quantitative judgment, and a subjective grasp of a 
totality in preference to a dissection of its parts. Most, if not all, scholarship 
needs some proportion of humanistic and some proportion of scientific 
thinking. How then have the students of man in American universities be- 
come segregated into rival camps, one labeled "humanities" the other 
labeled "social science"? In some respects the division is both modern and 
indigenous. 

Consider, for example, how scholarly activity is organized in Western 
European countries. Although American influence has counted heavily in 
recent years, the American distinction between humanities and social sciences 
has not yet become a major organizing principle in higher education. In 
British universities courses of study are broadly classified as arts, pure sci- 
ence, medicine, and technology. Social studies belong in the faculty of arts, 
which is and feels profoundly separated from the faculty of science, par- 
ticularly in the large universities? The French pattern also resists differentia- 

12 British Council, Higher Education in the United Kingdom (rev. ed., London, 1954), 153 
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tion between social and humanistic studies. The arts faculty, in France 
usually designated the faculty of letters and human sciences, includes most 
of the social disciplines, but economics and politics quite illogically come un- 
der another jurisdiction, that of the powerful faculty of law.'?^ While arrange- 
ments vary from one country to another, nowhere do we find the tripartite 
division into humanities, social sciences, and natural sciences that character- 
izes the American college. 

Similarly, the general agencies that sponsor original inquiry in Britain 
and France have not, on the whole, distinguished sharply between two ways 
of studying man. The British Academy was founded to promote “the moral 
and political sciences, including history, philosophy, law, politics and eco- 
nomics, archaeology and philology,” and it still conceives of itself as capable 
of speaking for the whole world of learning outside of the natural sciences. 
In addition to this private body, which receives from the crown a modest 
subsidy for miscellaneous research purposes, Britain has created an array of 
official research councils and cultural agencies over which presides a single 
Secretary of State for Education and Science.!* In France a still more cen- 
tralized public body, the Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, is 
charged with the development of learned research of all kinds. It has two 
general subdivisions, one for les sciences exactes, the other for les sciences 
humaines. The latter groups together thirteen “sections” dealing with cul- 
ture and society. These “human sciences” are anthropology, classics, eco- 
nomics, geography, history, linguistics, literature, Oriental languages and 
civilizations, politics and law, sociology, psychology, and philosophy.” 

It is true that the social sciences in some countries, partly as a result of 
American influence, have recently developed a corporate identity. In France 
this appears in certain new research institutes, notably the Sixth Section 
(Sciences économiques et sociales) of the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes. 
In Britain, just a year ago, the government established a Social Science Re- 
search Council under the chairmanship of Michael Young.!? The notion of 
"science" as applied in Europe to human affairs, nevertheless, retains a cer- 


Oliver C. Carmichael, Universities, Commonwealth and American: A Comparative Study (New 
York, 1959), 352. - 

18 United Nations Economic and Social Council, The University Teaching of Social Sciences: 
Sociology, Social Psychology, and Anthropology (Paris, 1954), 199-200. 

14 Proceedings of the British Academy, 1903-1904, xii; Lord Robbins, Presidential Address 
7 July 1965 (reprinted from Proceedings of the British Academy, LI), 5-7. - 

18 British Academy, Research in the Humanities and the Social Sciences: Report of a 
Survey, 1958-1960 (London, 1961), 91-95; Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 
Rapport d' Activité Octobre 1963-Octobre 1964 (Paris, 1965), 22-23. 

16 For background, see Secretary of State for Education and Science, Report of the Com- 
pou SERM Studies (Parliamentary Papers, cmd. 2660, June 1965); London Times, 
Aug. 6, 1965. ^ 
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tain indefiniteness. It may mean, as the term Wissenschaft does in German, 
any organized body of knowledge cultivated for its own sake; whereas 
"science" to Americans usually suggests something necessarily rigorous and 
restrictive. In Europe the social sciences have not come under the wing of 
the natural sciences, as some did in the United States through the National 
Science Foundation. Nor have European literary and historical scholars 
forged a competing organization to sustain nonscientific studies. In a rough 
way it might be said that Europeans distinguish principally between natural 
science and the study of man, whereas Americans are more likely to draw a 
sharp boundary between "science" of every sort and "the humanities." Evi- 
dently, Americans have designed for themselves a somewhat distinctive map 
of the geography of high culture, on which social sciences and humanities 
appear as rival confederations disputing territory they jointly occupy. 

"This does not mean, of course, that European maps necessarily make bet- 
ter guides for intellectual activity. Europeans tell us, for example, that the 
relatively strong position in the United States of a body of social sciences, 
situated intermediately between the natural sciences and the cultural studies, 
tends to bridge the gulf between the two. Surely there is a certain justice in 
this observation, in spite of the inclination of some American social scientists 
to identify themselves exclusively with natural science and the contrary im- 
pulse among humanists to disavow both. 'The European comparison may not 
yield a superior model, but it enables us to ask why the United States is not 
truly enjoying the continuity between science and humanism that its eclectic 
institutions would seem to facilitate. 

The question may be sharpened, and answered in part, by some historical 
perspective. The present cleavage between the humanities and the social sci- 
ences is a recent development. Most apparent in the United States, it has ma- 
terialized only in the twentieth century. Indeed, the very categories of con- 
temporary dispute—the whole vexed issue of defining the humanities and 
social sciences—played little part in American academic life before the First 
World War. 

In the nineteenth century the great jurisdictional conflict in higher educa- 
tion lay between the defenders of a traditional classical curriculum and the 
champions of the natural sciences. The social sciences did not enter into the 
dispute, since they emerged as separate and distinct subjects only toward the 
end of the century. It was the warfare between classicist and natural scientist 
that produced the modern conception of humanistic studies. But the head-on 
clash occurred in England rather than the United States. In this country intel- 
lectual categories remained much less clear. - 
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In the nineteenth century “humanism” or “the humanities” meant prima- 
rily an education in the literature and culture of Greece and Rome. That kind 
of education functioned in England to sustain an aristocratic social order. 
The leading English schools and universities doggedly enforced the Greek 
and Latin classics as the main substance of education because those ancient, 
nonutilitarian subjects supplied the cachet of a gentleman. Against all this, 
Herbert Spencer and Thomas Huxley spoke for a modern scientific educa- 
tion, and they spoke in tones charged with the grievances of the utility- 
minded middle classes." American educators also hotly debated the impor- 
tance of the classics throughout most of the nineteenth century. But the sharp 
edge of class envy was lacking. Being less exclusive, American colleges more 
readily diluted the classical program with modern studies, both scientific and 
literary. In America the principal issue was not “the humanities” versus “the 
sciences,” but rather the opposition between a liberal, well-rounded education 
and a technical or specialized one. Until the twentieth century American 
proponents of “liberal culture” eschewed the humanistic label, doubtless to 
keep clear of its parochial associations.!? 

Still, the intense debate in post-Civil War America over the aims of 
higher education did involve persistent beliefs that have reappeared in 
recent disputes between humanists and social scientists. The call for a 
“liberal education” often rested on an underlying preference for literary 
culture and a distrust of scientific materialism, while those who regarded 
research as the main task of the university looked for leadership to the 
natural sciences. Although this argument has certainly never lapsed, in 
considerable measure it has taken a new form in the twentieth century. Ac- 
cepting an uneasy compromise on the over-all goals of the university, the 
modern humanists and social scientists have created a division between 
disciplines in an effort to define themselves. 

While Americans were building their new universities, educational con- 
troversy in England forced a gradual widening of the concept of “the hu- 
manities” beyond its primary reference to classical studies. To Matthew 
Arnold and others like him—wise and flexible defenders of a gentlemanly 
education—the term "humanities" acquired a secondary, extended meaning 


1 John. William Adamson, English Education, 1789-1902 (Cambridge, Eng., 1930), 70-95, 
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Journal of Proceedings of the National Educational Association, 1873 (Peoria, Ill, 1873), 
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that included the whole range of secular subjects treating human experience 
and culture. Arnold saw that the traditional educational ideal could be saved 
from the scientific onslaught only by freeing it from narrow class interests 
and classical molds. Accepting a fundamental dualism, he argued that edu- 
cation should enable “a man to know himself and the world.” To know the 
world, that is, “non-human forces,” he should study nature through science. 
To know himself, that is, “the operation of human force, of human free- 
dom and activity,” he should study the humanities. Both are important, but 
human-centered knowledge should predominate, for it is ethical, social, and 
aesthetic as well as intellectual!? This distinction helped to preserve in 
Britain the ascendancy of a.literary culture. It defined as humanities all sub- 
jects that concern man as distinct from physical nature. Thus it kept the so- 
cial studies under humanistic auspices and somewhat constricted their de- 
velopment. 

Although Arnold’s influence was widely felt in America, conditions here 
did not allow so confident or inclusive a definition of the humanities to pre- 
vail. The tolerant elective system enabled a premium on specialized, factual 
knowledge to permeate every field of study, and that blurred the distinctions 
between humanistic and scientific disciplines. Until after the First World War 
one finds in the United States only sporadic and casual references to “the hu- 
manities.” One writer in 1910 commented on “the sharp line of demarcation 
between the sciences and the ‘humanities’ so noticeable at the present time.”?? 
But his examples were English, and his object was to reconcile underlying 
educational philosophies. 

When American academic leaders in the early twentieth century did 
speak of “the humanities,” they tended increasingly to have in mind a third 
sense of the term, related to Arnold’s but significantly narrower. According 
to President A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard and President William Rainey 
Harper of the University of Chicago, the humanities are “those subjects 
which represent the culture of the past.” Science, therefore, explains the exist- 
ing world; the humanities preserve our heritage from earlier times." This 
definition rested partly on the great prestige history acquired in nineteenth- 

19 Matthew Arnold, Schools and Universities on the Continent, in The Complete Prose 
Works of Matthew Arnold, cd. R. H. Super (5 vols. to date, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1960-65), IV, 
290—302; see also “Literature and Science,” in The Portable Matthew Arnold, cd. Lionel 
Trilling (New York, 1949), 405-29. 
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century thought. Literature, philosophy, and indeed most of the subjects 
treating human affairs at the turn of the century were taught historically. 
The study of history in various forms had superseded the study of the classics 
as the chief vehicle for enabling man to know himself. Yet the definition 
of the humanities as historical also exposed a weakness in their American 
status. 

‘The dangerous feature of the historical approach was its strongly conserv- 
ative bent. It was too commonly out of touch with the main forces in Ameri- 
can life, too much engrossed with continuity and tradition in a land of flux 
and improvisation. The academic humanists tended therefore to divorce the 
past from the present. In the early twentieth century the study of literature 
hardly reached Alfred Tennyson or Robert Browning, the study of philoso- 
phy went little beyond G. W. F. Hegel, and the study of history and politics 
dwelt on the origins of deep-rooted institutions.” 

As the ideal type of humanistic scholar of the early twentieth century, 
one thinks of Professor Godfrey St. Peter, so lovingly portrayed in Willa 
Cather’s novel, The Professors House (New York, 1925). Author of an 
eight-volume Spanish Adventurers in North America, St. Peter is an un- 
worldly man of fine scruple, detached from the pushing, materialistic life 
around him. He cannot bear to leave the dowdy old house in which his great 
work was written for a shiny new one that threatens to cut him off from a 
richer past. But what really destroyed the professor’s house and snapped his 
vital link with history was a congeries of events stemming from the First 
World War. The novel was not only a portrait but an elegy.” 

Before considering the impact of two world wars on scholarship, it is 
necessary to turn back briefly to the earlier status of the social sciences in 
American universities. When the newer social studies emerged into academic 
respectability toward the end of the nineteenth century, philosophy, history, 
and an inductive spirit were the diverse parents from which they sprang. 
For a good while their position in the university was happily vague. The new 
disciplines had much to do with speculation and ethics on the one hand and 
with empiricism on the other. Although concerned with the contemporary 

22 John Higham e£ al, History (Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1965), 96-97, 158-70; Frank 
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devastating depiction of a similar personage in Edward Albec’s Who's Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf? Cather's professor has lost power, but retains the capacity to survive and to establish 
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world, they were imbued with evolutionist theories and engaged in explain- 
ing the historical process. Commenting on their emergence, John Dewey in 


1902 saw them as agencies for healing divisions between past and present, 
between science and culture: 


While the struggle between the classicists and the scientists has been going on, a 
new body of studies has been gradually making its way, and is now reaching the 
point of conscious insistence upon its own claims. History, sociology, political 
science, and political economy may certainly claim to stand for the humanities. 
Quite as much as any linguistic phenomena, they represent fundamental values of 
human life. Yet they are the offspring of the scientific method.?* 

Already, in 189o, Edmund J. James, who had charge of the new Wharton 
School of Finance and Economy at the University of Pennsylvania, had 
founded the American Academy of Political and Social Science. He was one 
of the first to conceive of politics, economics, and sociology as an interrelated 
set of disciplines distinct from other sets. In 1897, in a presidential address to 
the academy, James advised its members of the practical advantages of strik- 
ing an independent stance. The "political and social sciences," he argued 
prophetically, would be better supported in American universities if they 
would claim as a group to be equal in importance and dignity “to the old 
historical subjects of university instruction, history, grammar, and philosophy 
on the one hand, and to the newer subjects grouped under the head of 
natural sciences on the other." Yet James confessed that the organization 
of scholarship was in such flux that no one could yet foretell “what the final 
classification of the sciences is to be."?5 

At the beginning of the twentieth century what Dewey called “a new body 
of studies" still exhibited little sense of collective identity. Each of them was 
asserting its own individuality, while all shared with the older disciplines a 
common style of scholarship. Indeed, the very term "social sciences" was as 
shadowy and unfamiliar as the term "humanities" and no one had yet 
thought of contrasting the two. Ever since Auguste Comte and other disci- 
ples of the Comte de Saint-Simon had invented the phrase in the 1820's, “so- 
cial science" had been used in the positivist tradition to designate the quest 

24 John Dewey, The Educational Situation (Chicago, 1902), 83-98. 
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for natural laws describing the organization of society? In other quarters, 
however, the phrase had come to mean practical knowledge of community 
problems: how to cope with epidemics, illiteracy, crime, and the like. In 
that sense a leading encyclopedia, as late as 1923, called social science a 
branch of sociology.” 

Just after World War I, while these categories were still fluid, an oppor- 
tunity arose for institutionalizing a broad, eclectic spirit in the study of man. 
Ten American learned societies—including the philosophers, the Orientalists, 
the economists, the historians, and the sociologists—resolved in September 
T9r9 to create a central body to be called the American Council of Learned 
Societies Devoted to Humanistic Studies. The initiative came from abroad. 
An International Union of Academies was forming in Paris. Conceived in 
European terms as a federation of all Jes sciences humaines, it would embrace 
“the philological, archaeological, historical, moral, political and social sci- 
ences.” The Americans needed a national organization of that sort in order 
to be properly represented. It would also promote research and liaison 
among the constituent disciplines, in imitation of what the National Research 
Council was beginning to do for the natural sciences. 'T'wo historians took 
the lead in founding the ACLS: Charles Homer Haskins, Harvard’s famous 
medievalist, and Waldo G. Leland, secretary of the American Historical 
Association, organized the preliminary meeting, and Leland wrote the consti- 
tution? They were acting out the ascendancy history still enjoyed in the 
study of man. 

One might have expected in 1919 that a sense of common interests among 
the “learned societies devoted to humanistic studies” would evolve into a gen- 
eral intellectual partnership. Instead the reverse occurred. In spite of (and 
even in a way because of) growing uneasiness over the fragmentation of 
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scholarship, the humanities and the social sciences parted company, and 
each group defined itself as exclusive of the other. Premonitions of the 
schism had appeared among historians in the years just before the war, as 
they began to quarrel over the extent to which they should ally themselves 
with social scientists, a dispute reflecting a new awareness that the social 
sciences were no longer clearly allied to them? In the general academic 
community the split proceeded so rapidly that a survey of Research in the 
Humanistic and Social Sciences, published in 1928, began with an apology for 
its divided title: 
The term “humanity” ought to suffice; properly understood, it of course em- 
braces the social sciences equally with linguistics, literature, and archaeology. The 
rapid development of economics, political science, and kindred disciplines in the 
past twenty years has, however, led to a habit, at least among social scientists, of 
limiting “humanities” to the older “cultural” studies.®° 

Soon the habit became too deeply ingrained for apology. Instead, there 
developed in the 1930’s and after an affirmation and institutionalization of 
distinctive roles. Reorganization of the Rockefeller Foundation in 1928 re- 
sulted in a Division of Humanities and a separate Division of Social Sciences. 
During the following decade many colleges and universities followed suit. 
Frequently they added humanities courses, programs, and comprehensive 
examinations)! In 1945 Harvard’s enormously influential report, General 
Education in a Free Society, cast its recommendations in the framework of a 
threefold division between natural sciences, social sciences, and humanities. 
According to the Harvard committee, the separation was justified by aca- 
demic tradition (how rapidly innovation becomes tradition in the United 
States!) and by a difference in the type of thinking characteristic of each 
area? 
The initiative behind the schism came mostly from the social scientists. 
During the rg2o's political science, economics, sociology, and closely re- 
lated fields entered a phase of ambitious growth. Their younger leaders 
forged a common identity exclusive of the students of literature, art, phi- 
losophy, and most historians, and that produced a defensive, self-conscious 
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reaction within the older disciplines. The chief act of secession was the for- 
mation in 1923 of the Social Science Research Council. Several of the 
learned societies already represented in the ACLS constituted the new coun- 
cil. Though most of them remained titular members of the ACLS, the SSRC 
was much better financed and more tightly knit, and for all save the his- 
torians it quickly became far more consequential. The historians who were 
trying to breathe life into the ACLS pleaded with Charles Merriam, the 
founder of the Social Science Research Council, not to disrupt a united effort 
of "the whole group of the humanistic sciences.” But Merriam had a pro- 
gram that would render the very idea of “humanistic sciences” obsolete. 

At the core of the social science movement of the 1920’s was a new ideal 
of organized, collaborative research. In the projects of the SSRC, the Brook- 
ings Institution, and similar agencies, the watchword was interdisciplinary 
cooperation, but only between social scientists. Through teamwork, inter- 
disciplinary conferences, and the like, scholars solidified an image of them- 
selves as social scientists and gave their loyalty to the dream of an inte- 
grated science of man. Within a decade of the founding of the SSRC the 
first approximation of the dream was appearing: a monumental Encyclo- 
paedia of the Social Sciences. The opening sentence of its preface sounded 
the theme song of the whole intellectual movement: “It is only in compara- 
tively recent years that the interdependence of the social sciences has come to 
be recognized as a concept necessary to their progress.”* 

It was not just organization that cut social scientists off from humanistic 
scholars; it was also aim. Such men as Merriam, John B. Watson, the be- 
havioristic psychologist, Paul Lazarsfeld, the pioneer of public opinion 
surveys, and Karl Llewellyn, the legal realist, wanted to create a pure science 
of behavior.®5 That science would have to rid itself of any taint of the Euro- 
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pean, "humanistic" propensity toward speculative thought or normative 
judgment. It would have to eliminate values from the actual process of in- 
quiry, though they might properly guide the initial selection of problems 
and the utilization of conclusions? Certainly not every one who called him- 
self a social scientist coveted neutrality, precision, and quantified abstraction 
to the same degree. In each discipline "soft" approaches coexisted with "hard" 
ones. Among anthropologists, particularly, the poetry and passion of human 
experience remained vividly alive, and most of the major figures in Ameri- 
can sociology—in contrast to the rank and file—retained important hu- 
manistic components?" The primary goal for more and more social scientists 
was, nevertheless, rigor, the compelling task, a refinement of methodology. 
This trend, emerging strongly during the interwar period, reached a crest in 
the 1950's. 

A puristic spirit, narrowing social science to a study of what man is, took 
hardly more account of what he had been than of what he ought to be. The 
new social science movement not only excluded the normative, but also 
tended to expel the historical from the center of interest. In part, this present- 
mindedness was dictated by the methodological quest for rigor. Contempo- 
rary data, collected under controlled conditions, readily amenable to statistical 
manipulation, were orderly, precise, and thus much superior to the helter- 
skelter materials left by the past. Scientism and antihistoricism frequently 
went hand in band. 

In a larger sense many social scientists doubtless shared in the indiffer- 
ence, if not outright hostility, of the modern temper toward the past itself. 
Discarding an evolutionary framework for the study of society, they im- 
mersed themselves in the phenomena of immediate experience partly because 
they were coming to doubt the relevance of historical continuities to a world 
transformed. 'They were caught up during the twenties, thirties, and forties 
in a wide-reaching desire for emancipation from tradition, precedent, and 
outmoded forms. Against the dry, aloof historicism prevalent in several 
disciplines, against for example the ACLS’s neglect of the contemporary and 
preoccupation with such tools of historical scholarship as a paleographical 
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guide to Latin manuscripts,?? against a past detached from the present, the 
would-be scientists lung themselves into a present sundered from the past. 
In England, France, and elsewhere, social scientists never broke so sharply 
from history and thus never achieved so distinctive an identity”? 

Meanwhile in America the rising prestige, the brash self-confidence, and 
the strong corporate spirit of the new type of social scientist threw traditional 
scholars on the defensive. Among some, a tendency that had lingered in 
the classical tradition of education to disparage science as "merely" instru- 
mental was greatly sharpened. Irving Babbitt and Paul Elmer More won a 
considerable following in the 1920's for their “New Humanism,” an intensely 
antiscientific polemic against modern culture. They championed an educa- 
tion based on the witdom of the past in order to check the disruptive effects 
of scientific and social experiment.*® Other scholars turned in the opposite 
direction, seeking to reform their respective disciplines sufficiently to qualify 
as scientists themselves. Under the leadership of I. A. Richards, some literary 
scholars began to apply systematically the principles of psychology to the 
experience of literature. In philosophy John Dewey's program, designed to 
put all judgments on an experimentalist basis, prepared the way for the 
emergence in the 1930's of a still stricter logical positivism. Among historians 
a vigorous minority tried to convert themselves and their colleagues into full- 
fledged, up-to-date social scientists. In each of these disciplines, and in lin- 
guistics as well, the reformers abandoned or at least foreshortened the his- 
torical matrix of earlier scholarship. Perhaps never before had the cleavages 
within each discipline become so pronounced. 

By the 1930's a third response to the confusion and the loss of initiative 
materialized. A campaign developed to redefine the humanities in a way that 
would stress their positive moral relevance to contemporary life. As early as 
1933 we find Leland, president of the ACLS, accepting the division between 
social sciences and humanities, and taking satisfaction that the formation of 
the SSRC enabled the ACLS to devote itself entirely to the humanities, 
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since they deal with “the manifestations of man’s spiritual existence.”*? Two 
years later the Rockefeller Foundation launched a new program to “bring 
the values of the humanities more directly into contact with daily living” in 
the hope of contributing to “a spiritual renaissance.” In 1940 a doctoral candi- 
date at Teachers College, Columbia University, published a monograph on 
“the sudden dramatic revival” of a term that now denoted “a field compar- 
able in breadth to the Social Sciences and the Natural Sciences. . . ." "On 
every hand today," the editor's foreword stated, "—in the press, the radio, 
the school—we are called upon to defend ‘the Humanities’... ."*? In the 
1940's a torrent of books and articles with such titles as The Meaning of the 
Humanities, “The Future of the Humanities,” “The Humanities Begin to 
Fight,” The Rebirth of Liberal Education, or Ediltgton at the Crossroads 
poured from the presses. The stream has persisted Nificiently to convince 
an amused English observer, Professor David Daiches, ‘that a strenuous de- 
fense of the humanities goes on all the time in America. 

These apologetics differ from more sporadic references to the humanities 
in the early twentieth century not only in volume but in emphasis. No longer 
did a “rich heritage” seem the chief gift of the humanities. Above all, they 
are said to offer a “liberating” knowledge of choice, preference, and taste. 
“The element common to the humanities,” the apologists have agreed, “is 
their common concern with values."*5 Consequently, such words as “spirit- 
ual,” “moral,” “humanizing,” “human dignity,” “valuation,” “design for 
living,” and “broad vision” recur continually. 

In the last three or four decades many professors have endeavored to live 
up to the claim by enlarging their evaluative skills. Under the tyranny of 
fact that ruled the study of history and literature in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, scholars took values for granted. Characteristically, 
they assumed that investigation of circumstances and events would of itself 
lead to conclusions about merit. Since then an increasing number of academic 
humanists have embraced the act of evaluation as their major task. To some 
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leading historians, interpretive judgment conditioned by present needs has 
become a legitimate—indeed a pre-eminent—function. In the study of litera- 
ture the New Criticism and a fresh social criticism broke the dominion of 
literary history.*® Avid interest in criticism, particularly of modern, living 
writers, led in turn to assimilation of novelists and poets, then artists and 
musicians, men whose whole business is the projection of values, as regular 
members of university faculties. 

Yet the claim of a special status for the humanities as value-laden disci- 
plines was excessive, even transparent. For one thing, there has never been 
the slightest agreement about the proper role of values in any field. In spite 
of all efforts to practice what the apologists were preaching, a great legion of 
scholars in every discipline still shrank from making explicit, deliberate judg- 
ments about merit. Some supposedly humanistic fields, notably philosophy, 
actually became in the 1940's more antiseptic—more skeptically critical of all 
value judgments—than ever before, and in every field an ideal of objective 
neutrality has remained strong. 

For another thing, in the realm usually reserved for the social sciences, 
value statements occupy far too important a place to be assigned so dis- 
tinctively to the humanities. Americans have grown accustomed to talking as 
if qualitative appraisal and choice reside more properly in the study of lan- 
guage than in the study of politics, as if they belong more suitably to the 
criticism of music than to the criticism of society. Partly as a result of this 
disjunction, American academic life produces, along with a vast amount of 
aesthetic judgment, a paucity of expert social and moral judgment. 

The rise of so misleading a conception of the humanities may be ex- 
plained in considerable measure as a defensive strategy to protect and com- 
fort those who felt left behind by the emergence of an organized social 
science group. But the kind of defense and its timing also suggest deep un- 
easiness about the state of values at a particular juncture in American his- 
tory. The impassioned defense of the humanities as the repository of values 
may be traced directly to the 1920’s and sharply intensified in the 1940's; it 
clearly reflected the moral and intellectual turmoil two world wars un- 
leashed. i 

In the aftermath of the atomic apocalypse, it is easy to forget how deeply 
the First World War shook the confidence of sensitive people in the stability 
and humaneness of their civilization. The submarine and poison gas, es- 

48 Willard Thorp, "Exodus: Four Decades of American Literary Scholarship," Modern Lan- 
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pecially, gave a shocking demonstration of how science could be put to 
immoral ends if its advances were not somehow matched by a deliberate culti- 
vation of values.*' Thus, when the threat of totalitarianism aroused Ameri- 
can intellectuals to a great need for moral rearmament in the 1930’s and 
1940's, it built upon an already awakened sense of imbalance between power 
and principle in modern life. Appeals for revitalizing the humanities typi- 
cally associated the increasing threat of political tyranny and brutality with a 
mechanized, scientific efficiency. The humanistic scholar would have to de- 
fend “human values against war abroad and against socio-economic and 
scientific-naturalistic fatalism at home.”® The desire for spiritual guidance 
from the humanities clearly reflected these interlocking concerns. 

Now times have changed. America has certainly not outlived the anxie- 
ties of the period from 1917 to the early 1950's, but the crisis atmosphere of 
those years has clearly abated. Fears of an imminent breakdown of civiliza- 
tion no longer obsess us. We have survived too much and have learned from 
the experience of survival to appreciate the mixture of toughness and flexi- 
bility in our culture. The dream of producing an integrated, immaculate so- 
cial science has given way to much more modest, carefully delimited expec- 
tations, which permit the quantification of knowledge to proceed more 
widely and soundly than before; and the compensatory vision of the humani- 
ties as the organized conscience of Academia has correspondingly dimmed. 
At a time when the whole professoriate—humanists as well as scientists— 
has become powerful, privileged, and affluent, the question of its moral cen- 
ter is posed in an altogether new way.? Thus, the conditions that produced 
the great schism in American scholarship have substantially altered. 

How much the schism itself is healing remains uncertain. In some ways 
it is less pronounced than it was a decade ago. On the institutional side the 
Rockefeller Foundation recently merged its Humanities and Social Sciences 
Divisions. The ACLS, after undergoing two reorganizations between 1946 
and 1956, no longer adopts a superior attitude toward the modern or the 
mundane. It collaborates easily and effectively with the SSRC on a whole 
range of matters. Perhaps some “disciplines” are also becoming more 

4T Andrew F. West, “The Humanities after the War,” Educational Review, LVM (Feb. 
1919), 141-43; William Osler, The Old Humanities and the New Science (Boston, 1920), 
"^ 15 Beesley, Revival of the Humanities, vii; Roscoe Pound, "The Fight for Intellectual Free- 
dom," Vital Speeches, V (Mar. 15, 1939), 342. How these feelings affected one field of 
scholarship is demonstrated in Robert Skotheim, American Intellectual Histories and Historians 
(Princeton, N. J., 1966). 
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hospitable to methodological diversity. Analytic philosophy, some authorities 
report, is overcoming the excessive rigor of a few years ago. Meanwhile, an 
increasing number of historians are learning to think in more systematic, 
problem-oriented terms, and in the social sciences some leading men—Ken- 
neth Boulding, David Riesman, David McClelland, Seymour Lipset, and 
Erik Erickson, to name only a few—are recovering a genuinely historical 
dimension. It is now fashionable to deplore rivalry between the three cul- 
tures. Yet the institutions, nomenclatures, and habits of mind produced by 
their cleavage persist. No one has yet found an organized strategy for 
hastening their demise. 

To sum up: The humanities as we know them today in America com- 
prise no meaningful or coherent entity. To conceive of them still as distinct 
from the social sciences in the exercise of qualitative judgment is to perpetu- 
ate stereotypes colored by the dislocations of a generation ago. The current 
definition of a humanist arose chiefly as a reaction against the self-conscious 
exclusiveness of a new breed of social scientist. It was an effort to establish a 
countervailing identity. The identity was always artificial; it has become an 
encumbrance. 

We know by now that no group of disciplines has a monopoly on values 
or on measurement. The intellectual commerce we perhaps need most to- 
day spans the divide we have created between humanities and social sciences. 
Our existing categories tend to deprive some disciplines, notably history, of 
analytic abstraction; they discourage others, such as social psychology, from 
acquiring historical complexity. As a result of the great schism, by and large, 
we still assign much too low a priority to evaluative finesse in the social 
sciences and to criteria for measurement in the humanities. Consequently, 
we have too little “art” in one camp, too little “science” in the other, and 
not enough breadth of mind in either. 

Will the National Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities, by linking 
the humanities with the arts, further institutionalize the breach in American 
scholarship? One is not reassured to discover in the 1964 Report of the Com- 
mission on the Humanities, which proposed the new law, and in the fol- 
lowing congressional hearings, all the old bromides about the mission of the 
humanities: enriching experience, understanding enduring values, and so 
forth. One possibility for a kind of break-through is suggested by the phrase 
in the new law that includes within the jurisdiction of the foundation “those 
aspects of the social sciences which have humanistic content and employ hu- 
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manistic methods.” This phrase, construed in terms of the value emphasis in 
recent definitions of the humanistic, should mean support for qualitative 
thinking about the great collective problems of human destiny. It points to 
sponsorship of social criticism and morally committed policy studies instead 
of the carefully abstracted, noncontroversial, “basic research” subsidized by 
the National Science Foundation. 

But the first statement of policy issued by the National Endowment for 
the Humanities indicates that it too will cautiously avoid troubled waters. 
In spite of further lofty talk about “the values inherent in the humanities,” 
the endowment seemed intent on sticking with safe, noncontroversial pro- 
jects like museums and definitive editions of important American writers." 
Doubtless one should not expect much more from an agency that must live 
in fear of the wrath of Congress. It would be pleasant if some deus ex 
machina—some great foundation or endowment—would supply the initia- 
tive for a serious revision of priorities and relationships in the study of man. 
In all likelihood, however, the academic world will have to reconstitute itself. 


51 National Endowment for the Humanities, “Statement by Dr. Henry Allen Moe, Chair- 
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Science and Symbol in the Turner 
Frontier Hypothesis 


WIttiaM COLEMAN* 


HISTORICAL understanding and national mythology have been gener- 
ously enriched by Frederick Jackson Turner’s frontier hypothesis. Turner's 
thesis permitted him to explain the formation of national character, ever an 
evanescent quality, and to attribute that which was peculiarly American to 
curious frontier conditions. In studying American history, Turner urged, we 
have no longer to do with a narrative of events and personalities, but must 
henceforth “deal with the formation and expansion of the American people, 
the composition of the population, their institutions, their economic life, and 
their fundamental assumptions—what we may call the American spirit. . . ."! 

The frontier, we have assumed, including many of us remote from pro- 
fessional concern with American history, virtually created the American na- 
tion. Here was a new state, one characterized by a distinctive and very prob- 
ably unique form of society. The frontier had made the famed melting pot 
boil and produced from widely disparate incoming peoples a new people, one 
speaking English but not of the British nation. It was a nationalizing force, 
compelling American traders and manufacturers to look less to Europe and 
more to the needs of the unusual civilization arising in their western hinter- 
land. ‘Turner’s frontier dissolved older forms of society and generated from 
their ruins new institutions more appropriate to those liberty-loving individ- 
uals called Americans. The American, ample testimony confirmed, was a 
“new man.” He had conquered a land at once beautiful and wild and rich 
beyond compare. His temperament was strong and his nature inquisitive; 
he was practical and uncommonly energetic; fierce devotion to the defense 
of liberty and to the cause of democracy was essential to his character.? No 
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one better represented the new man than Andrew Jackson, whose name 
Turner proudly carried. The first President from the West, Jackson stood 
for “backwoods society. . . . All its rudeness, and rashness, its vehemence 
and its daring, its democracy and its nationalism, were personified in this 
backwoods leader of men.” Together with Lincoln, another westerner, Jack- 
son was “perhaps the most distinctively American of our national heroes." 

What was this thing, or place, or process called the frontier? Unhappily 
Turner offered several descriptions, but no single definition. One sense of the 
frontier was given by a measure of population density, less than two people 
per square mile being considered empty or, in Turner’s famous phrase, “free 
land."* Unoccupied land, much of it covered with rich soil, delimited the 
furthest edge of settlement and the site of subsequent civilization. Frontier, 
then, might mean open space, lands disposed to settlement, lands that were 
always cheap and frequently free. Beyond the frontier there was no civiliza- 
tion. As the frontier passed over an area the usual sequence of stages of 
social transformation was set in progress, and a new and thoroughly Ameri- 
can component of society emerged. Hence, frontier could also mean dis- 
ruption or change or evolution. It was not only a geographic and economic 
term, but referred to the central dynamic of American history, the creation of 
a new society in a virgin land. The frontier as process stood universal and 
omnipotent. 

The frontier evidently transformed man and society. It answered well the 
“central question” in Turner’s historical thinking: “How does civilization 
march?”® In the concept of the frontier Turner found the dynamic of his- 
torical change in America, a dynamic tied to a seemingly peculiar American 
phenomenon, the unsettled West, and to a complex of forces narrowly re- 
lated to prevailing hopes and opinion. The frontier was, first of all, a poeti- 
cally charged image. It was, in addition, one whose very effectiveness de- 
pended upon generalizations drawn from biology and geography. Turner’s 
thesis assumed the essential plasticity of man and society and demanded that 
upon them the environment exerted an irresistible and unseen influence. 
What is unique in America could only be the product of uniquely American 
conditions; these conditions Turner discovered in the wonderful physio- 
graphic variety of the North American continent. The vocabulary of the 
Turnerian argument and its conceptual content parallel closely the major 
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themes of the then new science of evolutionary human geography. The 
early systems of human geography and the frontier thesis both adopt, more- 
over, the metaphor of the social organism, and they each expand the argu- 
ments of the greatest of biological environmentalists, the French naturalist 
Jean Baptiste de Lamarck. 

More explicitly, the present essay argues the following points:® Active 
elements within the frontier hypothesis took their origin from contemporary 
scientific thought. Why and how the social organism might bend to the de- 
mands of a new environment Turner answered in patently biological terms. 
It was a variation on the post-Darwinian evolutionary themes, furthermore, 
that permitted Turner to stress the innovative effect of the frontier and also 
to adhere modestly to the nascent reform movement of the 1890’s. Turner’s 
essential pessimism concerning the future of American democratic institu- 
tions once the frontier was irreversibly closed he partially tempered by con- 
tinuing to adhere to the very forces that had made the frontier operative. 
But the environment now must be wisely guided by those whom it sur- 
rounded, the Americans. The wilderness was gone, to be replaced by civiliza- 
tion, and to Turner this astonishing circumstance was at once a cause for 
pride, caution, and profound malaise. 

Melancholy better expresses the tone of Turner’s writings. The frontier 
had done a noble work: it had created a free and prosperous nation. But 
this splendid creation, and indeed the very process of creation, had been 
sufficient cause for the destruction of the frontier. To this unfortunate event 
Turner could not remain indifferent. In one sense the American environ- 
ment was to him but the economic condition for nation building. In a 
deeper sense, however, Turner saw there the essential fecundity of primal 
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and undisturbed nature, the mystery and beauty of a vast and living wilder- 
ness, and the unparalleled tragedy that marked its destruction as America, 
and Turner, came of age. The argument, therefore, illustrates how Turner, 
having transferred a biological mechanism of change to the realm of hu- 
man society and historical development, superimposed over his composition 
the symbol of the forest and infused the entire conception of the frontier 
with a persuasive but uncloying romantic sensibility." 


The metaphor of the social organism provided the central theme of the 
frontier hypothesis. The biological sciences have always proved a rich source 
of metaphor. During the nineteenth century no metaphor was so striking or 
so compelling as tbe image of the social organism, of society as a living, self- 
perpetuating integral and adaptable totality.? A virtue of metaphor, including 
that of the social organism, is to suspend strict logical exposition. The writer 
may call upon the "associated system of commonplaces" known to himself 
and to his audience and may assume that the latter shares a certain sym- 
pathy or familiarity with his own preconceptions? Indeed, his preconcep- 
tions may well be shared by society at large. Much of the explanatory effec- 
tiveness of metaphorical language depends upon this common fund of 
truisms, for not only does the metaphor provoke attention by startling the 
understanding, but it compels the reader or listener to pursue at some length 
the consequences implicit in the associations compressed into the metaphor. 
Context and commonplaces reassure the reader and convince him that he 
comprehends the author's narrative and its connections. Metaphor may there- 
fore express and perpetuate the assumptions and prejudices of the day and 
suggest, however inexactly, that its terms are sufficient for ordinary explana- 
tion. 

The social organism was an adaptable metaphor, and its expression 
was, of course, a function of an author's intentions and prior assumptions. 
The generation of Turner's teachers favored the "germ theory" of history. 
Society, organism that it was, required some vital connection among all its 
temporal and spatial manifestations. Nothing filled this need so well as the 
social germ, conceived in strict analogy to the generative products of living 
creatures. "Biology no longer favors the theory of spontaneous generation," 
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exclaimed Herbert Baxter Adams, a vocal advocate of the new theory of his- 
torical connection. The Johns Hopkins professor continued: “It is just as im- 
probable that free local institutions should spring up without a germ along 
American shores as that English wheat should have grown here without 
planting."!? Peoples and institutions seemed comparable to biological germs. 
Historical continuity, the climax of nineteenth-century evolutionary his- 
torical thought, was ensured by the propagation of social germs. A special 
form of this argument was developed by certain British and American his- 
torians, working under the inspiration of German models. They declared 
that social germs were translated from the forests of medieval Germany to 
England, and at a later date this same self-perpetuating association of people 
and institutions crossed the Atlantic and germinated in the rich soil of the 
New World. 'These admirable Aryan germs, it was claimed, were the real 
cause of American liberties and democracy. Virile Anglo-Saxons came to 
agree that genuine democracy and bold individualism had originated in the 
remote German forests. 'The American experience was therefore nothing 
truly extraordinary, being but the unfolding of the familiar Teutonic germ 
in a new land. 

Even the most enthusiastic germ theorists, however, expressed reserva- 
tions about the proposal. Edward Augustus Freeman, whose own studies 
concerned the English era in the German-American lineage, conceded that 
"geographical position has often had something to do with forming the na- 
tional character." Adams allowed that social germs required favorable soil 
for germination; hence, environmental conditions were not irrelevant to his- 
tory. William Francis Allen at Wisconsin was only a moderate exponent 
of the germ theory, although it was probably he who first had suggested its 
relevance to American history. 

"Turner, student of both Allen and Adams, reversed the emphasis of the 
germ theory. He thereby recast the ancient metaphor and discovered in the 
social organism the very terms that assured the uniqueness of American 
historical development. European germs might account for America's "early 
history," but, Turner added, the germ theory had already received sufficient 
emphasis. The “peculiarity of American institutions," the historians’ real 
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quest, lies not in their remote Teutonic ancestry but in “the fact that they 
have been compelled to adapt themselves to the changes of an expanding 
people.”8 Conventional study of the condition of man and society, at least in 
North America, might therefore uncover some particular stage in the con- 
tinuity of history, but it failed to answer the truly interesting and important 
question of the origin of social or historical novelty, that is, the genesis of 
the American nation. It was not the identifiable germ of future generations 
that crossed the Atlantic, but rather man and his institutions in their cus- 
tomary malleable form. Man did not merely occupy his new habitat; he 
interacted with it and was modified by it. The social organism became an 
almost literal creature, one capable of both altering the environment and sub- 
mitting to its demands, and acquiring in the process a new structure and tem- 
perament. American society was created in America and, overwhelmingly, on 
the frontier; it was not born from translated, ancient germs. 

To effect the required social transformation Turner had recourse to the 
scientist. In his imagination Turner knew that each age produced a poet 
representative of its achievement. William Shakespeare, John Milton, Johann 
Wolfgang von Goethe, and Henry Wadsworth Longfellow he praised, but 
his eye was upon his own generation. Clearly, he proclaimed, “the age is 
magnificent,” only “it is the poets who are wanting.” The modern splendor 
was science, science that had rediscovered the world and found there life 
and new meaning. Today it is “Nature [who] is calling for her poet!” 
The scientist was perhaps the truest modern poet, and so, too, was the his- 
torian a poet of a not inferior species. Both were interpreters, and both did 
well to appreciate the present condition of nature and its phenomena, as well 
as that of man and society. “Each age,” runs the often quoted Turner dictum, 

18 Turner long favored the germ theory, supporting Adams against William Gladstone's 
opinion that the US Constitution was among the greatest original productions of the “brain 
and purpose of man.” Instead, Turner held, "our history is only to be understood as a growth 
from European history under the new conditions of the New World.” (Turner, “The Sig- 
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“writes the history of the past anew with reference to the conditions upper- 
most in its own time."5 In this decisive paragraph of his historical credo 
Turner noted that historians now agree with Johann Gottfried von Herder 
that “society grows” and have accepted Auguste Comte’s contention that “so- 
ciety is an organism.” “History is,” Turner therefore decided, “the biography 
of society in all its departments.” Biography is the story of life, of the in- 
dividual and of society. The frontier hypothesis thus concerns a living entity, 
one whose constant adjustment to environmental challenges is best described 
and even explained in biological terms. 

Turner was remarkably well informed in the sciences, particularly in 
biology and physiography. At the University of Wisconsin he pursued 
with great distinction courses in zoology, botany, physics, and chemistry.'? 
Quite probably during his year of study in Baltimore (1888-1889) he was in- 
troduced to the need and means of employing geography in the study of 
history. Adams’ famous Seminary included a geographical and statistical 
“bureau,” containing large collections of maps, geographical manuals, and 
United States and foreign census reports. Adams believed that “physical and 
historical geography [provided] the basis of instruction in historical and po- 
litical science." Turner also learned much from his friend, the medievalist 
Charles Homer Haskins, who, during the spring of 1889, presented to his 
history undergraduates at Johns Hopkins a vigorous program of lec- 
tures on physical geography and its bearing upon man’s relation to his en- 
vironment and the study of his past.1® 

Turner’s most effective scientific teacher was his Madison friend Charles 
Van Hise. A distinguished geologist, long an associate of John Wesley Powell 
on the United States Geological Survey, and one of America’s foremost con- 
servationists, Van Hise, in the early 1890's, taught a course in geology 
wherein the relationship between physiography and the distribution of useful 
resources was intensively explored. Turner followed Van Hise’s teaching in 
order to obtain a genuine “scientific geographic foundation”? The Tur- 
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ner-Van Hise ties were exceedingly close. Turner commanded Van Hise’s 
successful campaign for the presidency of the University of Wisconsin. To- 
gether they served as university delegates to the International Geographical 
Congress held in Chicago, a section of the Columbian Exposition of 1893.7 A 
mere two weeks earlier Turner had made public the frontier thesis, reading 
it before the American Historical Association, which was meeting as part of 
the same fair. 

The advantage offered the historian by the science of physiography was 
to permit more exact expression of the environmental factors that influenced 
the social organism. The metaphor of the organism suggested in turn the 
intrinsic plasticity of society when subjected to novel conditions. “Wonder- 
fully close parallelisms” between society and the organism detected by Her- 
bert Spencer led him and many others, including Turner, to pursue with 
energy the application of biology to history and to confirm the directive 
agency assumed by the environment.*! Evidently society evolved. The evolu- 
tion of different societies tended to recapitulate earlier stages of the social 
organism. But at all times this evolving organism was adaptive, that is, the 
environment dictated the terms of its existence and compelled the organism 
to adjust to these terms. 

Few writers and even fewer historians could avoid the appeal of evolu- 
tion, recapitulation, and adaptation, essential themes in post-Darwinian 
biology and social thought. The conquest by evolution of speculative inquiry 
in the late nineteenth century gave rise certainly to intellectual extravagance 
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Wisconsin; A History, 1848-1925 (a vols, Madison, Wis., 1949), I, 359-63; on Chamberlin's 
Madison years, see ibid., 534-60; on Turner and Chamberlin, see Mood, “Development of 
Frederick Jackson Turner as a Historical Thinker,” 319. A better appreciation of Turner's 
familiarity with the sciences will probably be gained by future examination of the Huntington 
Library's Frederick Jackson Turner Papers, especially the classroom notebooks and Common- 
place Books of the 1880's. (See Turner's Legacy, ed. Jacobs, 7 ff.) 

20 Vance, Van Hise, 61. 

21 See Herbert Spencer, "The Social Organism,” in Essays: Scientific, Political and Specula- 
tive (3 vols, New York, 1891), I, 265-307, esp. 297, and “The Factors of Organic Evolution,” 
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and dogmatism. But it also assisted the historian's endeavor, reaffirming in 
ostensibly scientific terms his deep conviction of the essential continuity of 
history? Turner doubtlessly learned of evolution from his Wisconsin courses 
and from Van Hise?* Richard T. Ely, an economist and another warm 
friend, taught him the historian’s formulation of the descent doctrine. So- 
ciety, Ely and others believed, evolved through a rather circumscribed se- 
quence of stages. “Society is an organism,” and from a hunting and fishing 
economy it passed upward through pastoral, agricultural, and commercial 
stages, finally attaining its present industrial condition.** Ely’s is not a static 
conception. Each stage is defined by the active relationship between man and 
his environment. Functions are emphasized, not merely successive forms of 
society. The consequence of interaction was the appearance of ever-new 
stages of social evolution. 

Turner repeats Ely’s evolutionary social stages in the frontier essay and 
uses them to support the conclusion that each region of America “has had an 
influence in our economic and political history; the evolution of each into a 
higher stage has worked political transformations.” Hence American fron- 
tier history, perhaps indeed all historical development, advanced along the 
scale of evolutionary stages, moving from hunting,” to settlement, and finally 
to urban manufacture. The evolutionary component of the frontier thesis is 
so conspicuous that it becomes a mere commonplace. 

An even more obvious borrowing from biology is the unlikely notion of 
historical recapitulation. Few biologists of the nineteenth century were not at 
some time tempted by the recapitulation hypothesis?" It was suggested by 
these enthusiasts, foremost among whom were Fritz Müller and Ernst 


33 A brief account is given by John Bowle, Politics and Opinion in the Nineteenth Century 
(New York, 1964), 215-223. 
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Frontier Hypothesis,” Agricultural History, XXIV [Oct. 1950], 182-89.) Loria’s appreciation 
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25 Turner, “Significance of the Frontier in American History," 12. 
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Haeckel, that the various stages traversed by the embryo of the developing 
individual organism repeated or “recapitulated” with an astonishing fidelity 
the different stages through which the whole race itself had passed as it 
ascended the ancient evolutionary tree. There was just enough semblance of 
truth in the idea to give it enormous renown. In the doctrine of repeating 
historical stages a similar situation is encountered. 

“At the Atlantic frontier,” Turner claimed, “one can observe the germs 
of processes repeated at each successive frontier.” Here in the wilderness 
European society was abruptly thrown into the “simplicity of primitive condi- 
tions.” Each successive frontier experienced roughly the same sequence of 
changes, and, as the frontier swept west, a new nation with its own identity 
was created. Commercial rivalry, for example, especially for western trade, 
brought forth new cities and opened new routes of transportation. Cities on 
the western lakes and rivers now competed among one another much as 
had the established ports of the eastern seaboard. New Orleans, Memphis, St. 
Louis, and Chicago “repeated the rivalry” that had once enriched the mer- 
chants of New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore.” From desolate frontier 
outposts in an unexplored wilderness communities arose that would rapidly 
or slowly, as conditions dictated, ascend the tested scale of social evolution, 
ultimately to emerge as true cities with diversified and principally industrial 
economies. 

Turner here was guilty of a serious contradiction, The recapitulation 
argument, whether biological or historical, was rightly the favorite of heredi- 
tarians. It postulated that the essence of development was the return of an- 
cestral stages and that developmental continuity might perhaps occasionally 
be obscured, but never violated. Turner never admitted that exact recapitu- 
lation would allow only the smallest play to the social organism’s response 
to widely varying environmental conditions. For Turner, environmental con- 
ditions necessarily demanded supremacy, for American uniqueness was due 
to American conditions. The recapitulation doctrine may have offered Tur- 
ner a bold and easily appreciated analogy, but it clashed with a more fun- 
damental biological theme: society as an adaptive organism. 

“The peculiarity of American institutions," Turner announced in 1892, 
"is the fact that they are compelled to adapt themselves to the changes of a 
remarkably developing, expanding people. The institutional framework of 
the nation may be likened to the anatomy of the body politic; its physiology 


28 Turner, "Significance of the Frontier in American History,” 9. 
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is the social and economic life molding this frame to new uses.”®° A year later 
the “vital forces” enjoyed by these social “organs” were at work negotiating 

_ the transformations of society that resulted from “changes involved in cross- 
ing a continent, in winning a wilderness, and in developing at each area of 
this progress out of the primitive economic and political conditions of the 
frontier into the complexity of city life."*?* Evolutionary social stages and his- 
torical recapitulation are not without interest, but it is only here that one en- 
counters the fundamental conception of nineteenth-century evolutionary 
theory: the interaction and consequent harmonious accommodation of organ- 
ism and environment, in short, adaptation. According to the frontier thesis, 
institutions, the very framework of the social structure, had no independent 
and unalterable existence. They were the creation of men at varying stages 
on the evolutionary scale. As man changed and came to new terms with his 
environment, as human society was then recast into new forms, so did the 
institutional fabric and structure of society change. An “expanding people,” 
Turner’s Americans, was the initial step in this process of adaptation. The 
factors that could alter the human organism, and equally well the social 
organism of which he was a constituent, were those forces which ultimately 
governed the American historical process. 

This is Lamarckism with Spencerian fittings. Enunciated during the 
first decade of the century, the Lamarckian philosophy postulated an un- 
limited transmutability of living things. Lamarck was a warm adherent of 
the then novel idea of the derivation of complex forms of life from simpler 
and presumably more primitive organisms. It is notable, however, that his 
genius led him not to gather evidence in favor of descent, an idea he treated 
as an axiom, but to fabricate a plausible mechanism of species transmutation 
or change. Darwin regarded evident but inexplicable random variation as 
the source of novelties. Lamarck found this source in the action of the en- 
vironment upon the malleable organism." The close adjustment or adapta- 
tion of organism to environment was therefore subject to control by the lat- 
ter. 

But simple environmentalism is not the whole of Lamarck’s conception 
of change. A significant set of events in the process was performed on 
the psychological level. The environment generated in sensate organisms, 
among them man, a need or mental desire, either conscious or unconscious, 
to adjust structure and behavior to new and presumably more appropriate 


80 Turner, "Problems in American History [1892]," 73 [italics mine]. 
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conditions. This psychic element was of capital importance to Lamarck, but 
it was purged by later serious proponents of the environmental hypothesis in 
biology.5? The idea, however, was never entirely abandoned and received 
greatest acclaim in the final quarter of the century. 

The return to favor of the psychic element in biological and social 
adaptation was due partially to increasing repugnance for the extreme 
statements of environmentalists. While Henry Thomas Buckle, perhaps un- 
justly, is the most notorious of this group, the American Spencerians were 
no less given to remarkable determinist pronouncements. John William 
Draper, for example, wrote that although man, endowed with reason, 
tended “to create salubrious climates” for himself, he was nevertheless a 
“mere member of animated creation” and as such had to submit “to the uni- 
versal, the imperious domination of physical agents.” Draper than attributed 
southern lethargy and querulousness and the distribution and “characteris- 
tics” of the Negro “race” to the “hottest of all climates,” that of the climate 
zone including the South Atlantic States.9* Followers of Comte and Spencer 
were pleased to install man in but one compartment of a vast, functionally 
integrated social organism. Man as a part of nature was less than man the 
master of nature. 

Certain philosophers rebelled at these uncritical conclusions. William 
James spurned the cosmic philosophies and demanded that man, at least, 
retained some spontaneity and superior intelligence in this perhaps not so 
well-ordered universe. Samuel Butler’s denunciation of the fatalistic, mechani- 
cal world of the Darwinians was premised on the supremacy of the human 
will. As part of the reappraisal in America at this time of the relations 
between man and nature, grounds for optimism ultimately were found in the 
capacity of the human will to control its environment. The obverse face of 
social Darwinism was reform Darwinism, and the reformers made no lesser 
claims to be the spokesmen for the social exigencies of modern biology.*° 


33 The principal revision was made in about 1830 by the French naturalist, Etienne Geof- 
froy Saint-Hilaire. (See Théophile Cahn, La vie et l'euvre d'Étienne Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire 
[Paris, 1962], 236~39.) 

84 John William Draper, History of the American Civil War (3 vols., New York, 1867-70), 
I, 104, 120-23, : 

85 William James, "Great Men, Great Thoughts and the Environment," Atlantic Monthly, 
XLVI (Oct. 1880), 441-59; see Basil Willey, Darwin and Butler: Two Versions of Evolution 
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38 The two Darwinisms have yet to find their historian. Richard Hofstadter’s Social Dar- 
winism in American Thought (2d ed., Boston, 1955) reviews in depth the conservative Dar- 
winists’ position. To my knowledge the only explicit comparison of conservative and reform 
Darwinism is given by Eric F. Goldman, Rendezvous with Destiny (2d ed., New York, 1956), 
72—76; I have employed Goldman’s terms in my discussion, On the relationships of man and 
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Reform Darwinists looked to the environment for their panacea. The en- 
vironment may control man, but conversely the perceptive man of action 
should recognize man’s effect upon nature and conclude that an intelligent 
use of the environment must rank among progressive society’s most amelio- 
rative tools. 

Darwinism, both social and biological, was no simple and consistent 
orthodoxy. Darwin himself was baffled by the problem of the origin of bio- 
logical novelty and in later years retreated into ambiguous advocacy of en- 
vironmental causation of variations. Darwin’s support of the Lamarckian 
theory and his favorable citation of Lamarck’s works doubtlessly encour- 
aged the emergence of a new generation of biological environmentalists. 
These Neo-Lamarckians, as they styled themselves, were particularly nu- 
merous and influential in the United States." The views of these men, in- 
cluding Henry Fairfield Osborn, Edwin Drinker Cope, Alpheus Hyatt, and 
others, presented both features of the Lamarckian argument. Osborn re- 
garded “life as the continuous adjustment of internal relations to external 
relations.” In this process the “general adaptation of the organism to its sur- 
roundings” tended, within limits, to increase.** The changes induced were be- 
lieved unquestionably to be inherited. Heritable change is, of course, the 
pivot and condition of the entire hypothesis. That the environment could ef- 
fect alterations in almost any organism, or society, few men would deny. But 
an identifying criterion of the Neo-Lamarckian was his conviction that these 
changes were hereditary. "Acquired characteristics" referred not to one gen- 
eration's acquisitions alone but to those features which it had both produced 
and transmitted to its progeny. Contrary to the views of the German zool- 
ogist, August Weismann, the environmentalists demanded a flexibility of the 
human constitution. Weismann's doctrine of an inviolable racial germ 
(Keimplasma), a most suggestive proposal to close students of biological in- 
heritance, was passionately denounced by the Neo-Lamarckians who saw in 
it a powerful argument against the feasibility of social reform justified on 
the grounds of human mastery of environmental conditions.” 

Cope, more explicitly than Osborn, defended the psychic component in 
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evolutionary change. “Acquired variations may be inherited,” he insisted, 
and furthermore these “variations appear in definite directions." Cope fol- 
lowed Butler in attributing the seeming directedness of evolution to sensa- 
tion and consciousness. Life and living things, and man in particular, shared 
with inanimate nature the decision as to which direction the future course 
of evolutionary change might or should adopt. Intelligence and prevision 
as exercised by man were deemed essential to the process of change, and the 
rigid hereditarianism of Weismann, if true, could only pose an insuperable 
obstacle in the course of reform. If we improve our education and better our 
surroundings, Osborn pleaded, we must realize that either the resulting im- 
provements are inherited and thereby conserved by the race or else every at- 
tempt at permanent reform is a preordained failure. 

There are, then, two sides to the common environmentalist position. On 
the one hand exists the view that raw nature, the external and nonliving 
world, usually described in terms of climatic conditions, exerts a preponder- 
ant influence in the affairs of men. Mental attributes as well as physical char- 
acteristics bend to the mood of nature. Advocates of this view often tend to 
slip into strict environmental determinism, a tendency most in evidence in 
the writings of pre-World War I geographers. On the other hand the environ- 
mentalist may elect to include man and culture among the environmental 
forces. In this sense man asserts some mastery over ambient conditions, al- 
though perhaps only by their manipulation may he be able to attain his de- 
sign. 

It was the metaphor of the social organism that permitted the easy trans- 
fer of the biologists’ conception of Neo-Lamarckian environmentalism into 
the realm of human society. If society is indeed an organism then it, too, 
evolves; it, too, is subject to the play of external conditions; it, too, might be 
recast into new and more desirable forms. Not by chance was Spencer the 
supreme advocate of both the metaphor and the Lamarckian propositions. In- 
deed, Spencer averred that the "direct action of the medium was the pri- 
mordial factor of organic evolution" and also that the "nation was modified 
en masse” by external forces.” The most popular philosophical and social 

40 Edwin Drinker Cope, “The Present Problems of Organic Evolution,” Monis, V (July 
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writer in America in the second half of the nineteenth century thus de- 
veloped the twin themes of organism and environment and delivered the 
whole to his vast audience in an elaborate evolutionary package. 

Into this discussion and aware of its every nuance came Turner. America, 
he recalled, had ever been synonymous with opportunity. On the moving 
frontier, with free land beyond and restraints eliminated, a seemingly end- 
less stream of people had been stripped of their past and made over anew, 
refashioned to become the very model of Turner’s ideal, the individualistic 
and democratic American. “For a moment,” he said, drawing together the 
arguments of the frontier essay, 


at the frontier, the bonds of custom are broken and unrestraint is triumphant. 
There is not tabula rasa. The stubborn American environment is there with its 
imperious summons to accept its conditions; the inherited ways of doing things 
are there also; and yet, in spite of environment, and in spite of custom, each 
frontier did indeed furnish a new field of opportunity, a gate of escape from the 
bondage of the past.*8 

This is a remarkable utterance, a testament written in youth. It betrays the 
fundamental course of Turner’s thought. Man and society patently are 
modified by environmental factors. On the miraculous frontier, man and 
society were separated from their past and forced to assume a new physical 
and spiritual appearance. Most importantly, human institutions were so dis- 
turbed by the shock of frontier conditions that the traditional forms of gov- 
ernment collapsed. 

Institutional history was of special interest to Turner, influenced perhaps 
by Allen’s extensive researches on and teaching of medieval administrative 
practice and feudal land tenure policies. But institutional historians com- 
monly tended to emphasize continuity, not social change, and offered little 
to one whose self-imposed task was to explain the unanticipated conse- 
quences of American settlement. Even Walter Bagehot’s proposal for break- 
ing the “cake of custom” proved inadequate. According to Bagehot the cake 
of custom, an expression much favored by Turner, soon became embedded 
in early civilized society where it effectively defied most efforts for reform. 
The historian, therefore, who accepted a genuine development of society 
since earliest times had to seek those forces which had occasionally jarred 
society loose from custom or established practice. “If fixity is an invariable 
ingredient in early civilizations,” Bagehot asked, “how then did any civili- 
zation become unfixed?”** For Bagehot, the essential force of change was 

48 Turner, "Significance of the Frontier in American History,” 37-38. 
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“government by discussion,” an ancient practice stemming from remote 
Germanic polities and reaching its culmination in contemporary British par- 
liamentary government. Discussion was nothing truly new; in certain mod- 
ern societies its consequences became only more patent and laudable. Cus- 
tom was often initiated by "imitation," particularly imitation by the masses 
of an unusually strong leader. Such, Bagehot maintained, was the source of 
the peculiar “Anglo-Saxonism” appearing in Australia and the American 
West. A stalwart character "type" arose from the struggle with a new land, 
and this type then gave “its shape to the mass of characters [Americans] be- 
cause the mass of characters have unconsciously imitated it."*5 Bagehot, a 
historical evolutionist par excellence, appreciated therefore many incipient 
and uncommon attributes of the American people, but continued to believe 
that democratic government represented but the appearance on new soil of 
an innate Anglo-Germanic capacity for government by discussion. Climate 
and “physical surroundings” Bagehot assigned a distinctly inferior role in 
nation making.*® 

In Turner’s opinion this same “cake of custom [was] broken” on the 
frontier. He emphasized less the presumed continuity of democratic forms 
of society than the compulsion exerted by the frontier to make all men, and 
not merely those of Anglo-Saxon ancestry, democratic men. “The history 
of our political institutions, our democracy, is not,” he claimed, “a history of 
imitation, of simple borrowing; it is a history of the evolution and adapta- 
tion of organs in response to changed environment, a history of the origin of 
new political species," The environment thus became a determinative factor. 
Americans were not born, but produced, produced in great part by their sur- 
roundings. 

But neither man nor society was wholly determined by environmental 
conditions. Some of the earlier features of society, the religious forms of New 
England, for example, did migrate West and establish themselves there. Man, 
furthermore, overcoming the sanctions of “environment” and “custom,” may 
well occasionally grasp opportunity and become the master of his own 
destiny. The historical role of “physical conditions" required, Turner recog- . 
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nized, “more fundamental discussion” before a confident pronouncement 
might be made.*8 

Turner, of course, was making concessions both to heredity and the hu- 
man will and did so within the framework of environmental demands. It is 
not facetious to propose that the acclaim and persuasiveness of the frontier 
thesis were largely due to this unacknowledged and probably unrecog- 
nized blend of discordant themes. Turner was often alarmingly ambiguous 
and not infrequently clearly inconsistent. Readers entertaining differing opin- 
ions may well have read the frontier essay, and each agreed to the analysis, 
selecting from it only that which was desired. But one point upon which per- 
haps all could explicitly agree was that the frontier, however it might be 
defined as temporary place or territory, was universally a dominating process. 
If America had received germs of its society from Europe—and this Turner 
could not and did not wholly deny—still it had proved to be their superior. 
Its influence was exerted on the rugged lands of the frontier, at precisely the 
point where nature in its most potent guise and society in its least compact 
and most plastic phase came together and interacted one upon the other. 

This American environment which bent man and society to its mold cap- 
tivated Turner’s imagination and provoked his scholarly interest. He was 
from his early years as a student obsessed by maps, census reports, and the 
writings of physiographers. The Johns Hopkins resources were freely avail- 
able to him; Van Hise was his intellectual companion; the works of Powell 
he certainly studied; and it is not unlikely that he also read the writings of 
Nathaniel Southgate Shaler. Geography, including physiography and the 
study of natural resources and climate, developed as a seemingly rigorous 
science essentially during the nineteenth century, commencing with the 
work of Alexander von Humboldt and Carl Ritter. It was a “new” science, 
and it appealed magnificently to eager generations of imperialists and na- 
tion builders. From at least mid-century the study of man's relation to nature 
received increasing attention, even in America (especially with George Per- 
kins Marsh), and from about 1880 human geography began to emerge as a 
distinct discipline.? 
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Leading this movement was the German naturalist, traveler, and geog- 
rapher, Friedrich Ratzel. His works, particularly Anthropo-geographie, be- 
came primary texts for the investigation of the place of human society in 
nature and for the exposition of the general environmentalist theses. Ratzel’s 
thesis itself is reassuringly simple: The races of mankind possess an inborn 
urge to move. The resulting migrations carry them into all parts of the 
habitable globe. The globe’s surface is not regular, but is cut into regions of 
various magnitudes by the sea, river courses, mountain barriers, arid 
lands, and any number of other physiographic features. Each physiographic 
region presents peculiar and occasionally unique qualities, and each cus- 
tomarily removes its inhabitants from frequent intercourse with the outside 
world. Mankind and especially primitive man, Ratzel’s central concern, 
were therefore broken up into-a great mosaic of isolated communities, fam- 
ilies, and tribes.^? 

As Ratzel pursued his inquiry into the "effects of nature upon history" 
he discovered that a solution might be found in biology. Evidently isolated 
groups of organisms, including man, were not merely removed from one 
another by physiographic features, but they were acted upon quite directly 
by the environment. Peculiar conditions tended to produce distinctive peo- 
ples. "In the final analysis," Ratzel stated, "nature is always more powerful 
than man."*! Physiographic diversity was therefore a primary determinant of 
human character and social organization. Ratzel's originality lay in extend- 
ing to the human situation generalizations that Moritz Wagner, his teacher, 
had propounded in explanation of the pattern of geographical distribution 
of plants and animals. Wagner was an astute critic of Darwinian natural 
selection. In its place he proposed the Migrations-theorie to explain the 
origin of biological diversity. Animals and plants diffused over the surface 
of the earth. New conditions generated new species, and the barrier of phys- 
ical isolation prevented the blending of the incipient species into the ances- 
tral stock of the surrounding area. The migration theory demanded the 
plasticity of the organism and its intimate relations with all natural phe- 
nomena. It shared and perpetuated the basic tenets of Lamarckian en- 
vironmentalism. 
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By the turn of the century the Ratzelian viewpoint was being dissemi- 
nated in the United States, primarily by the uncritical enthusiast, Ellen 
Churchill Semple. Turner seems to have discovered Ratzel in 1895 or 1896, 
some years after the frontier essay. His reaction, however, to the German 
geographer’s views was one of delight. The American wilderness into which 
new peoples were moving has been, Turner noted, “a field for new species 
of social life,” and Ratzel’s conception of space, he continued, may well be 
the key to American development? A decade later, while giving an assess- 
ment of Semple’s geographical contentions, Turner would claim that Ratzel 
was truly the “forerunner in the path American historians must follow who 
view their problems as those arising from the study of the evolution of 
society in an American environment." 9* 

It was scarcely necessary that Turner or other Americans read Ratzel's 
treatise to appreciate the special claims of the migration-isolation theories. 
Shaler’s Nature and Man in America strongly urged that “the life of the 
people is peculiar in proportion to the measure of their isolation and the 
length of time for which it has endured.” The environment generates a new 
race and society of men, which remain stable until new migrations com- 
mence. The best environment creates the “dominant people of the world,” 
that is, Anglo-Saxons. Unhappily, American conditions were not suitable for 
“cradling civilizations,” and our land could best nurture “race characteris- 
tics bred elsewhere."55 

Despite its late concession to the germ theory, Shaler's book popularized 
the central argument of Ratzel’s theory and, even more importantly, at- 
tempted to specify the physiographic factors in the westward course of 
United States history. The continents and seas were “great engines operating 
in a determined way to secure the advance of life,” and Shaler hoped to find 
in the Appalachian barrier, trans-Alleghenian river systems flowing west, 
arid lands on the Great Plains, and other prominent physiographic features 
the underlying reason for American development. On an earlier occasion 
Shaler had defended his country against the now-wearied charge of Euro- 
pean commentators that what America had produced that was new was 
necessarily degenerate. He protested that the United States was in no way in- 
ferior to the Old World and that “the physical and moral conditions of life 
upon this continent are not calculated to depreciate the important inher- 
itances of the race"—the fine American white Anglo-Saxon stock. 


58 Frederick Jackson Turner, “The West as a Field for Historical Study,” Annual Report, 
American Historical Association, 1896 (2 vols., Washington, D. C., 1897), I, 283-84. 

84 Turner, "Geographical Interpretations of American History,” 34. 

55 Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, Nature and Man in America (New York, 1891), 161, 164, 
173. 
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Turner would pursue this form of the argument to its conclusion, but 
without Shaler's overt racism.9* The American environment not only belied 
the charge of degeneracy, but showed that Americans need not settle for the 
status quo or a balance between European and American productions. 
America was clearly superior and its productions more desirable than the ex- 
hausted stock of the Old World. America literally was the land of oppor- 
tunity where a new society was being created. America was the mold that re- 
cast men and antiquated institutions into new and better forms. America 
meant generation, not degeneration. 

During the 1880’s yet another distinguished American physiographer in- 
dulged in environmental fancies. But John Wesley Powell was a pronounced 
optimist and impassioned foe of the determinist position. The course of evo- 
lution, he maintained, was progressive. The “revelation of science” proved 
that “every generation in life is a step in progress to a higher and fuller life; 
science has discovered Aope."* Powell's optimism derived from his assump- 
tion that the process of evolution which, on the “biotic” level, acted accord- 
ing to rigorous Lamarckian rules of environmental action and the use and 
disuse of parts, submitted to social control on the “anthropic” or human level. 
All evolutionary phenomena, biological and social, betrayed, however, that 
“organic parts act on and for one another,” and functional “interdepend- 
ence" was everywhere apparent"? 

Powell's strange social philosophy and extravagant language were super- 
imposed upon an extraordinary grasp of American physiographic features. 
The Midwest he knew from youth, the Grand Canyon of the Colorado he 
conquered, the mountains of Utah and the arid regions of high plains he ex- 
plored as geologist and ethnographer. His interest was the land. His famous 
study, Report on the Lands of the Arid Regions of the United States (Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1878), emphasized how arbitrary and scientifically impotent 
were traditional political subdivisions (states) and how necessary it was that 
legislators recognize the existence and significance of large, distinctive, phys- 
iographically defined “districts” of the United States. Powell was a true re- 


58 Id., "Physiography of North America," in Narrative and Critical History of America, ed. 
Justin Winsor (8 vols, Boston, 1884-89), IV, xviii. Did Turner read Shaler's works? I have 
found no indisputable evidence that he did. He may well have discovered the article in 
Winsor's History, for in his dissertation on the fur trade he utilized another article in the 
same volume, Its author (E. D. Neill) refers the reader to Shaler's introductory essay. Man and 
Nature in America proved an exceptionally popular work, reappearing in new editions well 
into the twentieth century, and was certainly not unfamiliar to Van Hise and Chamberlin. 
I venture the presumption, therefore, that Turner, too, read this volume, perhaps in the early 
1890's and possibly before 1893. 

51 John Wesley Powell, "Darwin's Contribution to Philosophy," Smithsonian Miscellaneous 
Publications, XXV (1883), 66. 

58 Id., "The Three Modes of Evolution,” ibid., XXX (1883), xli, xxxvi-xxxviii; see Paul 
Meadows, John Wesley Powell: Frontiersman of Science (Lincoln, Nebr., 1952), 77-90. 
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gionalist and pointed to river systems and their potential value for irrigation 
as the essential criteria for a geographical analysis of the continent's sur- 
face”? 

Turner accepted Powell’s suggestion and found that it revolutionized 
the study of American history. Henceforth study would have to be “based 
on natural physiographic divisions" and not on state lines? Subsequently 
Turner’s interest turned from the action of the frontier to the role of sections 
in American development. But sections were themselves defined as phys- 
iographic provinces, each to be regarded as "potential nations and empires" 
and their distribution and characteristics to be recorded as the "fundamental 
fact in American history."9! 

Physiography, therefore, was the handmaiden to the metaphor of the so- 
cial organism as Turner devised and developed the frontier thesis. About 
the two themes a remarkable historical dynamic was woven. Turner’s was 
not scientific history, if by this expression is alone meant an exalted effort to 
accumulate and verify historical data in putative "scientific? manner. He 
adopted, rather, and then exploited the scientific idiom of his time. Evolu- 
tion in its peculiarly Lamarckian guise provided a conceptual framework for 
both the formulation and repeated exposition of the frontier thesis. A recast- 
ing of the Neo-Lamarckian theories was held to account for the production 
of a novel and highly desirable form of society. These theories, moreover, 
pointed with unceasing vigor to the singular conditions that had produced 
the new nation, The American environment, in brief, never escaped Turner's 
glance. Indeed, Turner’s emotional response to the land of his youth may well 
account for his susceptibility to forest, wilderness, and vital processes as 
forms of historical explanation. 

5? Ibid., 5859. 

60 Turner to Walter Hines Page, Aug. 30, 1896, Frederick Jackson Turner Papers, Houghton 
Library, Harvard College. On Turner’s reading of Powell and antecedent studies, see Mood, 
“Development of Frederick Jackson Turner as a Historical Thinker,” 307-18. 

61 Turner, "Problems in American History [1892]," 8-9. Turner’s interest in sections may 
have been inspired by a study of the geographical distribution of the vote prepared by H. C. 
Desmond of Milwaukee. Desmond regarded "sectionalism" as the "controlling fact" in Amer- 
ican politics. (“The Sectional Feature in American Politics,” Transactions of the Wisconsin 
Academy of Arts, Sciences and Letters, VITI [1892], 1-10.) Other historians also were encour- 
aging Turner to develop a geographic interpretation of history. Reviewing Payne’s history of 
Spanish America Turner deplored the author's unseemly identification of physical conditions 
and historical causes, sensing here a tendency toward the extremes of Buckle. He nevertheless 
labeled Payne’s extended exposition of the effects of physiography and natural products one 
of the “most suggestive and useful” of all interpretations of New World history. It demon- 
strated, he believed, that the consequences of “peculiarly American conditions” contradicted 
the comfortable and conventional view that American civilization was merely European 
civilization transplanted into the New World. (Frederick Jackson Turner, "A New History of 
America,” Dial [Chicago], XIII [Dec. 16, 1892], 391, and “Problems in American History 


[1892]," 77.) The latter opinion was included in an essay that Turner stated "constitutes the 
beginnings of my writings on the frontier." (Early Writings, 237.) 
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This simple record of Turner’s use of conceptions derived from the 
natural sciences leaves unexplained the source of their appeal to a historian 
of American social development. The metaphor of the social organism 
suggested the inner vitality of society and its responsiveness to external in- 
fluences. Physiography defined more narrowly the scope of these conditions. 
While the metaphor thus discloses much of Turner’s understanding of the 
structure and adaptability of society, it tells little of his conception of “envi- 
ronment,” above all, the American environment. Turner, of course, often 
referred to the American scene in the clear and easy language of descriptive 
geography, noting topographic features, potential or exploited sources of 
wealth, and the role of land forms and river courses in preparing the way 
for lines of later human communication. But not infrequently a deeper level 
of thought was bared, and from it a more suggestive view of Turner the man 
can be won. Turner’s attachment to the American scene was less rational 
than emotional. An uncommon fascination with the “Great Forest” of pio- 
neer times in the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys pervades the entire body of 
his writings. In the frontier thesis has been discovered® the culmination of 
America's self-image as the “garden of the world,” an idea descended from 
eighteenth-century agrarianism and Jeffersonian ideals. The garden, es- 
sentially the forested or watered reaches of America west to the arid lands 
and mountain barrier, was raw, untamed, and bountiful, and the men it 
produced were vigorous, courageous, and passionately democratic. Turner 
appears therefore to restate only a familiar myth and to find in this “en- 
chanted wood” which is America a “nature” singularly capable of effecting 
“rebirth” or “regeneration” of all that is desirable in mankind.® 

To conceive of the West as being a state of mind, and a presumable un- 
conscious mind at that, is to stand squarely athwart a long generation’s in- 
terpretation of Turner’s meaning. Both in praise and damnation Turner 
has been made into a forerunner of the economic historian, stressing the 
agricultural and industrial importance of land, espying economic roots of 
disruptive class conflict, and delineating the importance of transportation for 
national politico-economic integration.®* Turner was indeed impressed by 


62 The following discussion draws heavily upon the conclusions of Smith, Virgin Land, 
passim; and Harold P. Simonson, “Frederick Jackson Turner: Frontier History as Art," 
Antioch Review, XXIV (Summer 1964), 201-11. 

88 Smith, Virgin Land, 296. 

94 An extreme claim was made by Charles A. Beard, cited in Turner’s Legacy, ed. Jacobs, 
36. See the discussion of Turner and the development of economic history in Potter, People of 
Plenty, 142-65; Wish, American Historian, 196-98; Charles Crowe, “The Emergence of Pro- 
gressive History,” Journal of the History of Ideas, XXVII (Jan-Mar. 1966), tog—24; and 
particularly John Higham et al, History (Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1965), 171-211. Inquiry 
into Turner’s sources for the idea that space or “free land” sets the economic terms for social 
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the vast wealth to be taken from exploitation of the resources of the North 
American continent, and an economic motif is reasonably evident in the 
frontier essay of 1893.5 But at least two connotations are evident and in- 
separable when Turner alludes to the West and discusses the formative 
power of the frontier. The first is that of the land, free land, which drew the 
settler westward and enriched him while transforming him. The second con- 
notation evokes the West as symbol, a poetic realm at once primal, un- 
spoiled, and generative, and one more inclined to determine our illusions of 
what we are as individuals and as a nation than to influence what may be 
the real form and behavior of our society. 

The myth of the forest and, to Turner, the unsettled Middle West where 
the great trees grew, asserted itself more vigorously than economic themes 
in the historian's early writings, including the frontier essay itself. The latter 
essay, in fact, marks the watershed of Turner’s thought. In his Report for 
1890, the Superintendent of the Census had announced that the margin of 
settlement in the West had become so broken that henceforth “there can 
hardly be said to be a frontier line.” The westward movement and the fron- 
tier that followed its progress thus passed out of the American historical 
process. To Turner this “brief official statement [marked] the closing of a 
great historic movement . . . the colonization of the Great West."*? Turner 
regarded the future with no little anxiety. American liberties and the Ameri- 
can nation had been created by the frontier. What was to become of these 
valued acquisitions once the cause of their existence had itself ceased to 
exist? What hope was there for democracy in a nation rapidly being ur- 
banized and industrialized? America once again, Turner feared, was 
threatening to become a new nation, governed now by harsh economic 





development is much to be desired. The writings of Loria and Henry George (see Turner's 
Legacy, ed. Jacobs, 15-16) and Ely’s opinion that political economy occupies a “position mid- 
way” between the natural and moral sciences, dealing with the relations between “man and 
the external physical universe" (Introduction to Political Economy, 37), appear to have been 
especially influential. William Graham Summer's "man-land ratio” (see Hofstadter, Social 
Darwinism, 531-66) and Ratzel's belief that human geography points to an increasing economic 
dependence on land and resources as civilization develops (Anthropo-geographie, I, 86-87) 
express the evolutionists’ concern with environment which Turner may have known. Ratzel's 
conception of the relationship of environment and human society is discussed by Johannes 
Steinmetzler, Die Anthropogeographie Friedrich Ratzels und ihre tdeengeschichtlichen Wurzeln 
(Bonn, 1956), 51-68. Francis A. Walker's analyses of census data may have given statistical 
meaning to the term “frontier.” (See Fulmer Mood, “The Concept of the Frontier, 1871-1898,” 
Agricultural History, XTX [Jan. 1945], 24-30.) 

95 Economic factors receive noticeably greater emphasis in Turner's later writings. (See, 
e.g, Turner, "Contributions of the West to American Democracy,” in Frontier in American 
History, 343-68, “Social Forces in American History,” ibid., 311-34, “The West—1876 and 
1926: Its Progress in a Half-Century,” in Significance of Sections in American History, 235-55.) 

55 Id., "Significance of the Frontier in American History,” r. 
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realities and henceforth a land in which the simple and honest virtues of 
western village and family society were fated for oblivion. 

But the frontier hypothesis was not designed to negotiate these contempo- 
rary and disheartening realities. Turner’s objective was to explain the Ameri- 
can past and the formation of American character. Now that the frontier was 
closed one could no longer confidently anticipate its succor in aiding so- 
cial adjustment and the maintenance of democratic institutions. The indus- 
trial economy following upon the closed frontier forced attention to be paid 
to “social problems” which only a united and no longer expanding nation 
need face9 The terms of historical explanation, Turner recognized, had 
therefore to change. The dilemma he faced in the 1890's was real enough. He 
elected to consider it without hesitation and admit that the frontier hy- 
pothesis was a distinctly unsatisfactory tool for understanding contemporary 
America.® Its failure resided precisely in the fact that its intellectual content 
was not congruent with the emerging forms of economic and social analysis. 
The frontier hypothesis drew its strength from the older America, the 
America that had ever pressed westward and had looked to the forest for its 
meaning and existence. 

Turner was much given to poetic imagery. The West became a veritable 
“crucible” or melting pot in which foreign peoples were reduced to the 
purer essence of Americanism.” It was America’s true “fountain of youth.” 
A "forest-change" was induced in the settler who chose to penetrate our 
wild and “shaggy continent.” The West was not simply a point on the com- 
pass; it pointed away from the Atlantic world and into America’s heart. The 
individualism and democracy of America were seen in its architecture, 
“common, angular and plain.” Unlike Europeans, Americans had no need 
for great palaces and cathedrals artificially erected in stone and everywhere 


87 Democracy's defense against an uncertain future was to be found in “educated leaders," 
and these must be produced by the great “State Universities.” Democracy was too delicate to 
be placed safely in the exclusive hands of graduates from private universities. (Id., "Pioneer 
Ideals and the State University,” in Frontier in American History, 284-85.) Turner's remarks 
were made at the Indiana University commencement exercises in June 19ro; that autumn he 
began his teaching career at Harvard. (Sce Ray A. Billington, "Frederick Jackson Turner Comes 
to Harvard," Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, LXXIV | [Jan.-Dec. 1962], 

1-83. 

g ede prolonged process of historical "recapitulation," by allowing each section of the 
nation to develop along more or less similar lines but at a distinctly different pace, had 
delayed America’s necessary reckoning with true nationhood until the supply of free land was 
exhausted, that is, about 1890. (Turner's Legacy, ed. Jacobs, 175.) 

69 See Smith, Virgin Land, 303-304. 

10 Turner, “Significance of the Frontier in American History," 23; other references to 
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appears in the 1840's; its greatest renown begins with Israel Zangwill’s drama, The Melting-Pot 
(1908). (See Philip Gleason, “The Melting Pot: Symbol of Fusion or Confusion?" American 
Quarterly, XVI [Spring 1964], 20~46.) 
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in the Old World the sign of archaic aristocratic oppression. “In America,” 
Turner declaimed, “we have giant cathedrals, whose spires are moss clad’ 
pines, whose frescos are painted on the sky and mountain wall, and whose 
music surges through leafy aisles in the deep toned bass of cataracts or 
winds about in aeolian harmonies breathed from the forest harps.” 

Turner’s biographer should not overlook the situation and social condi- 
tion of Portage, Wisconsin, the historian’s youthful home. Portage had 
arisen on the famous French and Indian carrying point in a canoe route link- 
ing the waters of the Great Lakes and those of the Mississippi Valley. It was 
a small town on an ancient bridge between Europe and Mid-America, a 
strategic point in pioneer commerce. Along such lines as these, lines which 
“nature had drawn,” Turner wrote in his doctoral dissertation on the Wis- 
consin fur trade, that “the Indians traded and warred; along their trails and 
in their birchbark canoes the trader passed, bringing a new and transform- 
ing life."? To the north of Portage lay seemingly inexhaustible acres of 
virgin pine forest, favored land for the woodsman. The town itself in these 
post-Civil War years was in a condition of extreme social flux, and in his 
youth Turner could witness the very nation-making process he later de- 
scribed. Portage still contained remnants of the ruined Wisconsin Indians; it 
experienced the frequent passage of immigrant groups heading for the 
western lands; it had important settlements of diverse European nationali- 
ties, But the town of Portage and the state of Wisconsin also represented the 
end of the frontier process. The settler, the town, and then the city were 
replacing the pioneer. An industrial economy now desecrated Turner’s be- 
loved Wisconsin pineries. In Turner’s own youth the frontier disappeared in 
his native state. He was too aware of the virtues of the common man and 
too sensitive to the magnificence of the northern wilderness not to be deeply 
moved by civilization's threat to the one and rapacious annihilation of the 
other. “Is it strange,” he would therefore ask when later in life he recalled 
bis youth in this remote frontier town, "that I saw the frontier as a real 
thing and experienced its changes?" With implicit nostalgia he continued, 
“Is it strange that I preached of the frontier ?? 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, writing of the art of history, declared of every 
mind that “[w]hat it does not see, what it does not live, it will not know." 


"l Frederick. Jackson Turner, “Architecture through Oppression,” University Press, XV 
(June ar, 1884), xa. . 

T214., “The Character and Influence of the Indian Trade in Wisconsin,” in Early Writ- 
ings, 17a. 

78 Skinner, “Turner’s Autobiographical Letter," 103. A few years later, however, Turner 
appears to deny the importance of his place of birth. (Turner's Legacy, ed. Jacobs, 4.) 
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What Turner knew he had seen and lived, and he was distinctly a man 
with an Emersonian sensibility to those things that are nature's.'* He was, of 
course, but one among many historians who felt a need to animate their 
study of the past by a vivid and immediate re-creation of historical time and 
place. Francis Parkman had discovered that his early preferences, “books and 
woods,” could be reconciled by writing the history of French Canada.” Tur- 
ner found that his knowledge of the character of the West, derived from 
personal experience as well as from physiographic and historical study, 
better suggested the reality of setting against which the evolution of society 
would be portrayed and explained, The sense of immediacy need not be 
imagined; it was an elemental component of the historian’s character and 
one due in great part to happy recollections of life in the now-tranquil West. 
It was therefore an effortless step to see in this splendid frame of nature a 
generative force surpassing the usage of literary custom and assuming the 
shape of ostensible historical cause. From the forests of medieval Germany, 
the germ theorists presumed, came the seeds of American democracy. But it 
was not so; these were merely the “political theorists’ dreams.” American 
democracy had come “stark and strong and full of life from the American 
forest.” The American forest was not like its German counterpart; it was 
active and not passive. It was the major clue to how seed from the Old 
World not merely germinated in the New, but how, in developing, it was 
transformed beyond recognition, and a truly new form of society was 
evolved. 

The power of Turner’s frontier thesis derived from its combination of 
the poetic imagery of the American West and the premises of evolutionary 
human geography. Turner experienced the foundation of pioneer society, 
the mingling of peoples, and the aspirations and illusions that they expressed. 
He had watched the westward progress of civilization and the subjection of 
recalcitrant lands and Indians. He was an avid woodsman forced to observe 
the rape of virgin land and forest, magnet and victim at once to the ener- 
gies of an expansive and ambitious people. But Turner’s learning surpassed 


T4 Ralph Waldo Emerson, “History,” in Essays: First Series, cited in Otis Pease, Parkman's 
History: The Historian as Literary Artist (New Haven, Conn., 1953), 1. Turner’s first Wis- 
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Emerson had posed a generation earlier: “Let us inquire, to what end is nature?” (Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Nature [1836] [Indianapolis, Ind., 1948], 1.) Turner had carefully studied 
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passages from the poet. (See Smith, Virgin Land, 296, n. 4.) 

T5 Leiters of Francis Parkman, ed. Wilbur R. Jacobs (2 vols, Norman, Okla., 1960), II, 
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Romantic Art (Stanford, Calif., 1959), 1-23. 
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the common idiom. His training in the sciences, while brief, was comprehen- 
sive and under the direction of outstanding scholars. He acquired a sound 
acquaintance with the general features of North American physiography and 
an introduction to the rigorous study of evolution, at that time the most 
resplendent of sciences. The organism that was society he could therefore 
view with both the popular eye and the scientist’s insight and assume that 
the latter contributed its exactitude and dignity to the support of the 
former.” Whether two organisms were described as one or a single organ- 
ism given a dual manifestation, the social or biological creature was an 
evolutionary beast. It was adaptive, and its environment indicated the direc- 
tion and consequences of the inevitable transformations. 

About the metaphor could be designed the complex edifice of historical 
reconstruction and explanation. The social organism, however, served two 
masters, and both were pleased with its apparent scientific veracity. By em- 
phasizing the persistent, harmonious interaction of the various parts of so- 
ciety the conservative or orthodox Darwinian historian placed stress upon 
the slowness and difficulty of great social change. The more vigorous reform 
Darwinists, remarking a limitless interplay between society and its environ- 
ment, pointed to the easy flexibility of social institutions and their accessibil- 
ity to human as well as environmental intervention. Superficially it was the 
same metaphor, but its basic terms had changed. Its relevance and applica- 
tion to historical explanation were transformed and its suitability for sanc- 
tioning social action greatly enhanced. 

Turner is highly regarded for his advocacy of multiple causation in his- 
tory. All history he saw as a “complex of forces” in which political forms, 
economic conditions, industrialization, social composition, and the habits of 
mind of leaders and the masses demanded analysis.'? No one method seemed 
adequate where “social forces” were concerned. And yet, behind purely social 
forces, lay a nation coming to terms with its environment; perhaps peculiar 
social forces owed much to a peculiar American environment. “Whatever the 
truth be regarding European history,” Turner suggested, 


American history is chiefly concerned with social forces, shaping and reshaping un- 


TT On the use of metaphor as historical explanation, see William H, Jordy, Henry Adams: 
Scientific Historian (New Haven, Conn., 1952), 121-219; and Joseph Mindel, “The Uses of 
Metaphor: Henry Adams and the Symbols of Science,” Journal of the History of Ideas, XXVI 
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Study and Writing of History," Publications of the American Sociological Society, VII (1913), 
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Thomas Chrowder Chamberlin's famous essay, “The Method of Multiple Working Hypotheses,” 
Science, XV (Feb. 17, 1890), 92-96; revised and reprinted, ibid., CXLVIII (May 7, 1965), 
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der the conditions of a nation changing as it adjusts to its environment. And this 
environment progressively reveals new aspects of itself, exerts new influences, and 
calls out new social organs and functions.’® 

By emphasizing the physiography of North America and the generally 
unstable nature of society Turner could answer his own demands and ac- 
count for the uniqueness of American developments. 

Turner prided himself on being a man whose “strength, or weakness, lies 
in interpretation, correlation, in the elucidation of large tendencies to bring 
out new points of view.”®° As a guide to interpretation science seemed to him 
most fruitful. In the railroad locomotive Turner found the very “type of our 
grand civ[i]lization." Here was a “being whose muscles are iron, whose blood 
is steam, whose breath is fire, and whose brain is man.” Turner’s rhetoric 
need not obscure his conviction: the triumph of science and scientific tech- 
nology in the popular mind. Science stood for the present and perhaps might 
speak to the future. The locomotive was but a symbol for all the sciences, in- 
cluding those best known to the historian: physiography and biology. Sci- 
ence was surely the “logic of the present,” to which the modern poet needed 
join only the “dream of the past” to ensure that his “words will ring in 
the ears of generations yet unborn.”* Turner the historian grasped this dream 
and found in it the potentialities of the “Great American Forest.” To this he 
then joined the logic of the present and himself became that poet of the fu- 
ture for whom he had yearned. The ideas leading to the enunciation of 
the frontier thesis present a strange blend of remarkable themes. But behind 
them all stand two broader themes which Turner recognized with full 
clarity: the triumph of natural science and a popular democracy related to 
the myth of the forest and the American West. 

79 Turner, “Social Forces in American History," 323. 
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Current Soviet Theory of History: 
New Trends or Old? 


ArTHOR P. MENDEL* 


OVER the past few years, Soviet historians and philosophers have been carry- 
ing on a curious discussion about the nature and methods of historical in- 
quiry. It is too early to say with any confidence what the outcome will be. 
Taken by itself or set in the context of the “thaw” the discussion encourages 
cautious optimism. Still, historical publications look much the same as they 
did in Joseph Stalin’s time, and many of the concepts and arguments I will 
be reviewing seem more like further developments of revisions in historical 
theory introduced under Stalin in the 1930’s than reactions against them. It 
is also reasonable, although not necessarily correct, to claim party-political 
interests behind everything written in this field. But, however interpreted, 
the current discussion is remarkably fresh and interesting compared with 
customary Soviet publications on historical theory, the sacred domain, after 
all, of the istmatchiki, the historical materialists. l 

To judge from official party pronouncements, the aims and methods 
of Soviet history remain what they were under Stalin. “A historian is not 
a dispassionate reporter who identifies facts or even places them in a scientif- 
ically valid pattern,” declared Central Committee Secretary and Academi- 
cian B. N. Ponomarev in his opening address to the all-union conference of 
historians in December 1962. “He is a fighter who sees his goal in placing the 
history of the past at the service of the struggle for communism,” and whose 
purpose it is to promote “a firm conviction of the inevitability of the tri- 
umph of communism.” Similarly, we learn from a party Central Committee 
decree of October 1959 that secondary-school history courses should de- 
velop in students “a scholarly understanding of the laws of development of 
society, implant in them the conviction that the doom of capitalism and the 
victory of communism are inevitable. . . .” Since this is the task to be met by 
historians, the “obsolete, sterile problems and overly narrow, insufficiently 
topical, private, and incidental themes, which here and there still divert 
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historians from the treatment of the pressing problems of historiography, 
must be resolutely swept aside."* 

The dominant character and central concerns of the official declarations 
are represented by the above quotations, and only rarely does one encounter 
a hint of less doctrinaire judgments. In the current discussion on historical 
theory and methods by the historians themselves the proportion is reversed: 
the prevailing tone, the specific topics, and the quality of thought and argu- 
ment are, relative to the official statements, refreshingly undoctrinaire; only 
occasionally do we find ourselves back in the dark age, usually at the begin- 
ning or end of an analysis or when some protection is required to cover too 
flagrantly "bourgeois" ideas. 

Consider, for example, one of several less doctrinaire points made in 
Ponomarev's speech. As part of the general anti-Stalin campaign that was 
given an added thrust at the Twenty-second Party Congress in 1961, the 
party has continued to attack Stalin’s “arbitrary,” “subjective” distortions of 
history and has encouraged a limited return to the archives. Ponomarev, 
accordingly, decried the time when “as a rule, material in the archives was 
employed only to illustrate commonly-known propositions,” and when 
“respect for facts, without which history as a science is unthinkable, was 
lost.” Also, at the close of his speech, he quoted Lenin’s exhortation to 
scholars “to take not individual facts, but the entire totality of the facts 
bearing upon the problem under consideration, without a single excep- 
tion... °? These admirably liberal comments stand out in glaring contrast 
to the rest of Ponomarev's speech. When they appear in the recent publica- 
tions on historical theory, however, the contrast, while still there, is far less 
extreme. 

First of all, the historians have naturally welcomed with enthusiasm the 
opportunity to attack Stalinist repression and intellectual corruption. At a 
conference on historical method arranged by the USSR Academy of Sci- 
ences in early 1964, for example, participants repeatedly denounced Sta- 


1B. N. Ponomarev, “The Tasks Facing Historical Scholarship and the Training of History 
Teachers and Researchers," tr. from Voprosy istorii (No. 1, 1963), in Soviet Studies in History, 
Il (No. 1, 1963), 5, 6; “Soviet Historiography at a New Stage of Development,” tr. from 
Voprosy istori (No. 8, 1960), in Current Digest of the-Soviet Press, XII (Nov. 2, 1960), 11; 
“The Party Central Committee Resolution ‘On the Tasks of Party Propaganda in Present-Day 
Conditions and Historical Science," tr. from Voprosy istorii (No. 6, 1960), ibid. (Aug. 31, 
1960), 8. In 1957 Soviet historians were sharply reprimanded for moving too near "bourgeois. 
objectivity” during those hopeful months surrounding the Twentieth Party Congress. For an 
account of this repression, see Merle Fainsod, “Soviet Russian Historians, or the Lessons of 
Burdzhalov," Encounter, XVIII (Mar. 1962), 82-89, and Alexander Dallin, "Recent Soviet 
Historiography,” in Russia under Khrushchev, ed. Abraham Brumberg (New York, 1962), 
470-88. 

3 Ponomarev, "Tasks," 8, 26. 
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linist historiography for its “arbitrary attitude toward the facts.” Under 
Stalin “the most fundamental norms of scientific ethics were violated,” 
one historian recalled, going on to remind the conference that “the value, 
the authority of historical investigation lies in its objectivity, in the truthful- 
ness of the description of events and phenomena.” History teachers were 
similarly criticized for confining their lectures within the “framework of a 
special set of ideas, quotations and propositions” and were urged to expose 
students to “doubts and unsolved problems” and to “the controversial ideas 
that promote independent thought.” 

This concern for more scholarly objectivity (or, perhaps, only for works 
that appear to be more objective) is reflected in a number of recent tend- 
encies familiar to students of Russian history, particularly the campaign 
against doctrinaire “quotism,” that is, “proving” arguments by quotations 
from Marxist classics, and the related insistence on the careful study of pri- 
mary sources. Both tendencies have received considerable attention in the 
West and need not concern us here, other than to mention that they con- 
tinue to be prominent. Another less familiar but perhaps more important 
expression of what seems to be a growing respect for scholarly objectivity is 
the current treatment of opposing views. Those who have not read recent 
Soviet reviews of Western thought, even anti-Marxist “idealistic” historical 
theory, would be surprised at both the completeness and the fairness of 
summaries and excerpts. 

Next to this apparently enhanced regard for professional integrity, the 


8 Excerpts and summaries from the discussions at the 1964 conference were published in 
“O Metodologicheskikh Voprosakh Istoricheskoi Nauki” [Concerning the Methodological 
Problems of Historical Science] Voprosy istorii (No. 3, 1964), 3—68. Later that year, a much 
fuller compilation was published as a separate volume, Istoriia i sotsiologiia [History and 
Sociology] (Moscow, 1964). For these and similar "anti-Stalin" declarations, see the con- 
ference coverage in Voprosy istorii, 4, 6, 8, 26, 33, 34, 38, 39, 44, 51, 53, 55, 57—59; and in 
Istoria i sotsiologita, 230, 234-35) 244-45. 

* For a discussion of the return to the archives, see the relevant articles, particularly S. V. 
Utechin, "Soviet Historiography after Stalin,” and George Katkov, "Soviet Historical Sources 
in the Post-Stalin Era," in Contemporary History in the Soviet Mirror, ed. John Keep and 
Lilianna Brisby (New York, 1964); sce also translations in Current Digest of the Soviet Press, 
eg, VIL (No. 15, 1955), 20-21, and XIV (No. 8, 1962), 18-21. Here are two samples 
of current Soviet criticism of “quotism,” both drawn from the 1964 conference. “Naturally, 
historians are no longer satisfied with stock formulas, based on nothing but a clever selection 
of quotations and often having nothing at all to do with the circumstances, country, or period 
about which a particular historian is writing.” "Can one really limit oneself when explaining 
one or another set of historical phenomena to a few statements from the classics of Marxism 
that were relevant to concrete situations, and that were, moreover, based on a study of sources 
and literature accessible to them at that time, before the appearance of a great deal of new 
factual data?” (Istoriia i sotsiologiia, 274, 292.) 

5 One of the most remarkable illustrations of this tendency is a study very frequently cited 
by Soviet historians: I. S. Kon, Filosofskii Idealizm i Krimis Burthtasnoi Istoricheskot Mysli 
[Philosophical Idealism and the Crisis in Bourgeois Historical Thought] (Moscow, 1959). 

6It may well be this concern that makes Soviet historians now so uncomfortable with the 
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most persistent theme in the current discussion is the “respect for facts,” the 
criticism of historians who use facts “only to illustrate commonly-known 
propositions.” Both quotations, it will be recalled, are from Ponomarev's 
official party declaration. In making these statements, however, he was care- 
ful to associate them specifically with the attack against Stalin’s abuses, and 
he avoided any inference that might undermine the “laws” and “commonly- 
known propositions,” which, as we have seen, are still the sine qua non of 
the ideologists. In the analyses by the historians themselves, on the contrary, 
inferences drawn from the admonition to “respect the facts” are having 
precisely this effect. 

A. V. Gulyga, of the Institute of Philosophy, touched the essential point 
when he maintained at the 1964 conference that “the fact in historical science 
is not supplanted by the generalization; it is an end in itself [samodovleiush- 
chaia tsenost]."" In a field such as history, he wrote elsewhere, “which, along 
with generalization, also aims at description, factual material plays a special 
role, one that is different from that played in purely theoretical disciplines. 
The latter use factual data only to support generalizations.” “For the his- 
torian,” he continued, “the fact is not only material for generalization, not 
simply an example illustrating the action of a general law which can be left 
out or replaced by others"? The director of the Institute of History, 
Academician V. M. Khvostov, referred approvingly to Gulyga’s statement 
about facts being ends in themselves in order to justify the historians’ right 
to study facts simply for the sake of “enriching our factual knowledge.” 
The subjects historians study might seem petty and unrelated to specific 
problems, B. F. Porshnev, also of the Institute of History, added, but such 
themes are similar to the "preparatory experiments" in natural science nec- 
essary before more general studies are undertaken.” The main point, re- 
stated endlessly, is that the familiar, sweeping Marxist generalizations will 
no longer do: “History is concreteness at its maximum.” A lead article in 


slogan attributed to M, N. Pokrovsky according to which “history is politics projected back into 
the past" See their rejection of this view of history and their denial of Pokrovsky's ever 
having expressed it in "Obsuzhdenie Stati S. M. Dubrovskogo ‘Akademik M. N. Pokrovsky i 
Ego Rol v Razvitii Sovetskoi Istoricheskoi Nauki'" [A Discussion of S. M. Dubrovsky's Ar- 
ticle "Academician M. N. Pokrovsky and His Role in the Development of Soviet Historical 
Science"], Voprosy istorii (No. 3, 1962), 34, 35, 37; and, A. V. Gulyga, “O Kharaktere Istori- 
cheskogo Znaniia" [On the Character of Historical Knowledge], Voprosy filosofii, XVI (No. 
9, 1962), 33. Here and elsewhere in this article the "soft sign" has been omitted in translitera- 
tions. 

1 *O Metodologicheskikh Voprosakh,” 37. 

8 Gulyga, "O Kharaktere,” 32-33. 

9 Istoriia i sotsiologiia, rot. 

10 “O Metodologicheskikh Voprosakh," 48. 

11 Istoriia i sotsiologtia, 313. 
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Voprosy istorit on the treatment of historical subjects by Karl Marx and 
Friedrich Engels referred to their concern with specific, concrete facts, and 
praised this attitude as “the categorical imperative of scientific ethics” and 
“the methodological requirement for scientific knowledge of the historical 
process."12 

The most explicit and elaborate example that I have found illustrating 

this attempt to liberate the study of concrete historical facts from submission 
to Marxist laws and generalizations is contained in a prominently placed 
article by A. Ya. Gurevich, one of the most thoughtful contributors to the 
discussions. The general laws of historical materialism regarding the tran- 
sition from one social system, or "formation," to another are true, Gurevich 
readily acknowledged, but they are simply not immediately relevant to the 
historian's inquiry. 
Most often, a scholar is necessarily concerned with a geographically limited and 
relatively brief phase of the historical process during which a general law may be 
only partly expressed by merely a few of its aspects or even a single one or it may 
not appear at all. .. . Does the scholar search his empirical data only for manifesta- 
tions of the general law discussed above [that of transition from one system to 
another]? It is obvious that History requires concrete explanations of occur- 
rences, and mere references to sociological laws do not solve the problem. 

As a specific example, Gurevich discussed the historical materialist in- 
terpretation of the fall of the Roman Empire. After summarizing the fa- 
miliar Marxist picture of socioeconomic development, class struggle, and 
revolution, he went on to write: "It is well known that for a long time this 
was how Soviet historiography explained the fall of the Roman Empire. 
However, this kind of approach failed every time one took into account 
concrete facts and processes of history.” Above all, Gurevich insisted, the 
historian must regard categories of historical materialism simply as epistemo- 
logical guides to research and not a priori, ontological descriptions of re- 
ality, which they are for philosophers. He rejected, furthermore, the “prop- 
osition long dominant in our intellectual life that there are no other laws 
of history besides the laws of historical materialism, interpreted and edited, 
moreover, subjectively." On the contrary, he argued, there is a great variety 
of causal patterns (which he considers synonymous with laws) besides 


1? N. E. Zastenker, “Problemy Istoricheskoi Nauki v Trudakh K. Marksa i F. Engelsa” 
[The Problems of Historical Science in the Works of K, Marx and F, Engels], Voprosy istorii 
(No. 6, 1964), x9. The current attitude toward Pokrovsky is relevant here also. Although 
rehabilitated with praise and honors, he continues to be criticized for his "naked" or "ab- 
stract" "sociologizing," and the dominant role he played in the twenties and early thirties is 
attributed to "the inadequate scientific preparation" of young historians at the time, ("Ob- 
suzhdenie Stati S. M. Dubrovskogo,” 34-35; “O Metodologicheskikh Voprosakh,” 53.) 
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those associated with production, the focus of historical materialism. What- 
ever the general sociological law might say about the economic base of his- 
torical developments, “the concrete historical actions of people depend on 
the most diverse causes, among which, besides production, one must find 
a place for natural environment, national characteristics, psychology, ideol- 
ogy, external influences, all sorts of traditions, the level of cultural develop- 
ment, biological and demographic factors, and many others.” As to the 
problem of deciding which are the most important: “It is hardly possible to 
establish a scale of factors a priori, to determine degrees of significance 
apart from a concrete empirical analysis of the interrelationships of these 
factors in a particular period and particular country.” The historian must 
also realize, he noted, that different factors play dominant roles at different 
times. 

Concerning the question of “accidents” and unpredictable, alternative 
paths of historical development, Gurevich was particularly frank. After 
indignantly denouncing attempts to portray Marxism as a “materialistic 
interpretation of Biblical eschatology,” a secularized faith in “providential 
history,” he analyzed at length the category of “possibility” in history. There 
is nothing at all predetermined in history, he insisted, and simply because 
something actually happened does not mean that nothing else could have 
happened. For example, neither Hitler’s rise to power nor World War I 
was inevitable, and merely because the “basic conditions” for revolution 
were present did not mean that revolution must occur. Without specific 
reference to Engels, Gurevich criticized his contention that “historical law 
cuts a way for itself through the chaos of accidents.” As with the general 
law on transitions, Gurevich considered this theory correct, “but only on the 
level of sociology!” Such “macrolaws” are not the immediate concern of 
historians who study specific events and for whom “the possible varieties of 
historical process are extremely diverse and pregnant with the most serious 
consequences for its later development.” 


Every historical event is the result of a convergence of many contributing con- 
ditions. A different convergence might result in a different event which, influ- 
enced by all the remaining factors, would in turn lead to consequences different 
from those that in fact occurred and, thus, there would begin an entire chain of 
events and phenomena—a different variant of development. . . .4 


18A, Ya. Gurevich, “Obshchii Zakon i Konkretnaia Zakonomernost v Istorii” [General 
Law and Concrete Regularities in History], Voprosy istorit (No. 8, 1965), I5, 16, 19, 22, 23, 
26. Gurevich, a professor at Kalinin Pedagogic Institute, is a specialist in medieval English 
and Norwegian history. 

14“The historian who regards the historical process as something ineluctable,” Gurevich 
continued this argument, “and begins with the conviction that what in fact occurred was the 
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Thus, once interest focuses on specific facts, their individual attributes 
and kaleidoscopic conjunctions cannot so easily be encompassed by general 
laws. Reality becomes complex and elusive. And, indeed, the words “com- 
plex” and “diverse” appear as frequently in recent Soviet historiography as 
do “concrete” and “specific,” and usually in association with them. The 
good Marxist historian presents history "in all its immense diversity,” while 
the bourgeois scholar is accused of squeezing complex reality into narrow 
schemata. Even the great social transformations that used to unfold, at least 
in theory, so neatly and orderly are now set in a context of “the most varie- 
gated assortment of different economic systems, social systems, unprece- 
dented diversity of traditions, customs, and living conditions.” Conse- 
quently, the author of this statement continued, a major task facing Soviet 
historians is “the reconsideration of the theory of knowledge and the prob- 
lems of its application in analyzing the particularly complex and variable 
phenomena of social life."!5 The following statement by Gulyga represents 
an adequate summary of this part of the current discussions: 


[The historians’] task is to re-create historical reality through a unity of necessity 
and contingency, to reconstruct the course that humanity has actually traversed, 
with all its zigzags, all the diversity and unique individuality of the events that 
have occurred. A pattern of the historical process is not yet history, just as the 
subject and the concept do not yet make a work of art. Each historical event pos- 
sesses individual attributes characteristic of it alone, and to disclose these and 
preserve them for posterity is just as much the responsibility of the historian as is 
the generalization of materials studied by him.i? 


Is this what Ponomarev had in mind when he talked about “respect for 
facts”? It would seem to be one thing to use this line as part of the campaign 


against Stalin, but quite another to use it as part of an argument that is in- 
creasingly separating historical research from the Marxist laws and predic- 





only possible result of all that came before, incorrectly ignores other, unrealized possibilities, 
does not study different and, perhaps, mutually contradictory tendencies of development.” 
(Ibid., 26-27.) Gurevich is hardly alone in this shift away from determinism and inevitability. 
The same point is argued by M. Ya. Gefter, “O Metodologicheskikh Voprosakh,” 48; Zasten- 
ker, “Problemy,” 20; E. N. Gorodetsky, "Voprosy Metodologii Istoricheskogo Issledovaniia v 
Posleoktiabrskikh Trudakh V. I. Lenina” [Questions concerning the Methodology of Historical 
Research in the Post-October Works of V. I. Lenin], Voprosy istorii (No. 6, 1963), 32, Near 
the close of a lengthy survey of the evolution of Soviet historiography published in the lead- 
ing party journal, Kommunist, we find the authors lamenting the absence of "a scholarly work 
containing a comprehensive answer to the question of why it should have been Russia that 
became the birthplace of Leninism and that was the first to throw off the domination of the 
exploiters.” (Current Digest of the Soviet Press, XIM [Aug. 23, 1961], 17-18.) Even more 
surprising is G. E. Glezerman's complaint that “the particular characteristics of causal rela- 
tions in history have been very little studied," that "there is not a single work" on this theme 
by a Soviet author. (“O Metodologicheskikh Voprosakh," 43; for further comment on this 
important theme, see note 17, below.) 

15 “O Metodologicheskikh Voprosakh," 5, 8, 47—48. 

16 Gulyga, “O Kharaktere," 32. 
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tions that have from the beginning provided the principal source of legiti- 
macy for party rule. 

At several places in Ponomarev's speech he also commented on another 
theme that has become a leitmotiv for the methodologists: the historians 
return to "the richness of colors and gradations that one finds in real life." 
He urged historians to show more concern for style, and he warmly recom- 
mended "pre-revolutionary Russian, Soviet, and foreign" historical works as 
“first-class models."!? In his response to the principal paper delivered at the 
1964 conference, the editor of Voprosy istorii, V. G. Trukhanovsky, echoed 
these views when he said that he was “most pleased by the appeal of the 
speakers to historians to write living history, with flesh and blood, emotions 
and passions." Explicitly associating the "living" quality of history as it 
should be written with the emphasis on the "concrete facts," Yu. S. Borisov 
asserted that “authentic historical scholarship excludes stilted schematism 
and illustrationism: it is always factual in the best sense of the word, because 
it reconstructs the past in all its full-bodied, many-colored, living clarity.” 

L. V. Cherepnin, long a leading Soviet medievalist, used an article on 

p g 8 

N. V. Gogol as a historian to argue the need for historians to capture the 
unique, vital, personal aspects of their subjects: “Gogol was interested in 
everything, the people’s customs, ceremonies, holidays, superstitions, cloth- 
ing and the like.” He avoided “bare abstractions,” wanted to know “ ‘the 
true existence, the essential characteristics, all the shifts and shades of feeling, 
excitement, suffering and joys' " of his subjects, and gave special attention to 
such things as music, art, and fashions as sources for what was worth 
knowing about people.” 

17 The sad state of sakonomernost, the term used to denote historical and social “laws,” 
is a revealing indication of the demise of rigorous determinism. It would be worth a separate 
study to show the different ways the term is used, since each new usage increases the am- 
biguity and undermines the essential purpose of the concept, which is, to recall Ponomarev's 
injunction, to inspire "a firm conviction of the inevitability of the triumph of Communism." 
It is now used to refer to constants persisting through history, to typical or repeated social 
relations, or to the core attribute of a society reflected in its various facets. Most often, "laws" 
are mentioned briefly as the "essence" "hidden" somewhere within the complex fabric of 
events then dismissed as the historian turns to the serious business of working with the 
factual events themselves, Perhaps its most general usage is as a synonym for causal relation of 
any kind, permitting the statement, for example, that realism in art is the "lawful [zakono- 
mernyi] result of an artistic comprehension of life." In fact there seems now to: be little that 
distinguishes the term from its common meaning of reasonable or intelligible, as in the 
phrases “We consider this completely reasonable [zakonomerno] for the progress of social 
science," or "It is entirely reasonable [xakonomerno] to put the question: what is historical 
methodology." In short we have come a long way from the time Plekhanov proclaimed 
euphorically that history à la Marx was "going to its logical conclusion with the ineluctable 
character of astronomical phenomena,” 

18 Ponomarev, “Tasks,” 15, 26. 

19 “O Metodologicheskikh Voprosakh," 44; Istoriia i sotsiologita, 322. 


30], V. Cherepnin, "Istoricheskie Vzgliadi Gogolia" [The Historical Views of Gogol], 
Voprosy istorii (No. 1, 1964), 77-78, 82, 90-91. In Cherepnin's words, Gogol believed “that 
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Both here and to a lesser extent in the concern for more factual and less 
dogmatic history one can easily appreciate the party’s motives for promoting 
these arguments. History books written in the familiar Soviet manner are 
simply not read. Compared to the citizen of the thirties and forties there is 
indeed a “new Soviet man,” and the change affects the consumption of 
literature and history no less than shoes: the shoddy and crude stay on the 
shelves?! But here again, as in the preceding theme, the historians seem to 
go farther than necessary in supporting the party’s interests. And, after all, 
party interests or not, historical works that are closer to the facts and that are 
written in a way that brings alive the events of the past are better history 
than those written in the Stalinist manner. The question becomes who is 
using whom. Are the party ideologists using the historians to make their 
propaganda more effective, or are the historians taking advantage of a 
fortunate conjunction of interests to improve the quality of Soviet historical 
research and publication? 

The same question can be raised with regard to another major theme 
in these recent publications on historical theory: the emphasis on the role 
of human will and goals in determining the course of historical develop- 
ment. “History is nothing but the activity of man pursuing his aims”—such 
is the classic quotation from Marx most often brought in to legitimize this 
voluntarist position. There has always been, of course, a tension in Marxism 
between an emphasis on objective, ineluctable economic laws necessary to 
guarantee victory and a large role for political initiative demanded for revo- 
lutionary leadership and self-sacrifice. Leninism and Stalinism represent 
successive heightening of the tension, with the advantage steadily increasing 
on the side of voluntarism. Essentially the reverse side of the attack on ab- 
stract, “sociological” generalization, this voluntaristic theory of history (as 
well as of politics, economics, and psychology) was a fundamental part of 
Stalin’s “great retreat,” and it is important for an understanding of the main 
trends of Soviet life and thought to appreciate the persistence of this theme. 
Party leadership, the vanguard of the proletariat, consciousness over spon- 
the work of a historian should not merely provide material for the literary writer but should 
itself, without losing its own specific character, represent an artistic production affecting the 
feeling and imagination of the reader as well as his mind.” How wonderfully different Soviet 
historical works would become if Soviet scholars took heed of Cherepnin’s implicit prompt- 
ing here, through the medium of Gogol, to involve themselves in “the expressiveness, color, 
diversity of the unfolding pictures of the past, whose incessant change provides such a fasci- 
nating study. . . ." (Jbid., 78.) 

21 For references to the poor response of Soviet readers to Soviet history books, see “O 
Metodologicheskikh Voprosakh,” 21, 57, 59, and Istoriia i sotsiologua, 285. For a Madison 
Avenue approach to this problem, see ibid., 248, where we find one enterprising participant 


in the 1964 conference urging history publications “on good paper, illustrated with colorful 
pictorial reproductions and at an inexpensive price.” 
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taneity, the primacy of politics over economics in socialist revolution and 
“Communist construction,” the socialist hero in literature, the high rewards 
for achievers in all spheres of Soviet life—these and many other characteris- 
tic aspects of Stalin’s Russia were associated with such voluntarism or, bet- 
ter, idealism.” 

What are the theorists doing with it now? The theme itself appears con- 
stantly. Such statements as the following, expressed at the 1964 conference, 
are common: “Gifted with consciousness and will, people make their own 
history and in this sense come forth not as the passive objects of history, but 
as its subjects, as its active, creative force, transforming reality in the course 
of historical practice"? 

This emphasis on will as a determinant force in history obviously con- 
tinues to have great political value. In his outspoken article directed against 
those exaggerating the place of objective social laws or alleged inevitabilities 
in history, Gurevich repeatedly stressed the importance of “energy and 
enterprise of leaders, parties, and classes.” With such activism, Hitler and 
World War II could have been stopped, and, without it, revolutions do not 
occur even if the “basic” objective conditions are present.** The Bolshevik 
victory in 1917 provides a fine example, for it was due above all to Lenin’s 
ability to appreciate the role of the “subjective” political factor, in decisive 
contrast to the “turgid dogmatism” of the Mensheviks, who thought only 
about the “insufficient development of productive forces and the small num- 
ber of proletariat,” and the “metaphysical approach” of the “Right Op- 
portunists,” like Lev Kamenev and Alexei Rykov, who were against moving 
from the “democratic” to the “socialist” phase of revolution after the Feb- 
ruary upheaval.?® 

Understandably it is with reference to the “liberation movement” that 
such voluntarism now finds its most frequent and unmistakable expression. 
There is no longer any doubt about skipping the “stage of capitalism” or, 
with regard to Africa, both feudalism and capitalism, of advancing directly 
from feudalism or tribalism to socialism? It is frankly acknowledged, more- 

33 Still the best analysis of Stalin's radical “idealization” of Soviet historiography is Klaus 
Mehnert, Stalin versus Marx (London, 1952). For the complete account of this transformation 
through its several stages, see Konstantin F. Shteppa, Russian Historians and the Soviet State 
(New Brunswick, N.J., 1962). 

28 G. M. Ivanov, “Svoeobrazie Protsessa Otrazheniia Deistvitelnosti v Istoricheskoi Nauke” 
[The Particular Process of the Reflection of Reality in Historical Science], Voprosy istorii (No. 
Ts QE. “Obshchii Zakon,” 24-26. 

35*"0 Metodologicheskikh Voprosakh," 31-32; Gorodetsky, “Voprosy Metodologii,” 23, 
30; Istoriia i sotsiologtia, 271, 307, 317. 


26 “O Metodologicheskikh Voprosakh,” 27; Istoriia i sotstologiia, 273. The theory holding 
that “the whole world follows one and the same series of stages” must be rejected, according 
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over, that the key factor allowing this extraordinary violation of objective, 
Marxist “laws” is the contribution of external influences." Gurevich gave 
historical examples to illustrate this view when, in connection with his em- 
phasis on the importance of "accidents" in history, he referred to the impact 
of foreign colonial powers on the development of native societies. Similarly, 
he considered the decisive factor in the fall of the Roman Empire (the 
factor neglected by the customary Marxist picture of transitions generated 
from within a given society) to be the barbarian invasions.?? 
Still, here as in the case of the preceding topics, theorists seem to go be- 
yond the point necessary for meeting political interests, in the direction, that 
is, of serious methodological reflection. In the article just discussed, for ex- 
ample, Gurevich suggested that objective tendencies, where they did obtain, 
were the resultants, or the "statistical average," of different individual 


to K. A. Antonova, because "before our very eyes the industrial development of new Asiatic 
and African nations is occurring in a manner so very unlike that of the classical European 
model. . . ." (Ibid. 282.) An interesting expression of this more flexible approach to social 
development is the revival of Marx's “Asiatic Mode of Production" theory repressed by Stalin. 
(Ibid., 275; Gulyga, “O Kharaktere,” 30; Zastenker, “Problemy,” 5.) 

37 M, I. Braginsky, of the Academy of Science’s African Institute, argued the case quite 
reasonably. The Marxists were right and the Populists wrong in their debate over the chances 
of Russia’s skipping the stage of capitalism, he writes, because such a leap could only occur 
if Russia had the support of an advanced society that had already moved on to socialism. 
Sadly, this had not happened, But things were different now: socialist Russia could provide 
the helping hand to underdeveloped economies lacking just about all the necessary, objective 
conditions for a Marxist socialist revolution, (Istoriia 1 sotsiologiia, 265-74.) Braginsky brings 
out clearly the relationship between this argument and idealistic voluntarism: “When we 
speak of a noncapitalist path of development, we must keep in mind not only the objective 
factors, but also the subjective.” (Ibid. 271.) See also G. E. Glezerman, “K Voprosu o Pred- 
mete Istoricheskogo Materializma" [Concerning the Question of the Subject of Historical Ma- 
terialism], Voprosy filosofit, XIV (No. 3, 1960), 12. : 

38 Gurevich, “Obshchii Zakon,” 15, 26. Besides this relationship between theoretical volun- 
tarism and the practical politics ‘of “national liberation," one might argue a similar connec- 
tion between the latter and the shift by historjans from the “general” to the “concrete” dis- 
cussed above. The paramount concern of Russian Marxists before and immediately after the 
October Revolution was to prove both the universality of Marx’s historical patterns and the 
orthodoxy of the Bolshevik victory. The result of this was to exaggerate to absurd degrees 
the “capitalist” development of prerevolutionary Russia. Today the main political concern is 
to present Russia as a model for the underdeveloped economies, an example of rapid progress 
from an underdeveloped economy to a highly advanced one. Consequently, one finds historians 
criticized for underestimating the persisting feudal elements in prerevolutionary Russia as well 
as a new emphasis on the similarities between Russia on the eve of the Bolshevik Revolution 
and present-day underdeveloped societies. For example: “While linked through its monopolies 
with the imperialist West, Russian capitalism as an object of study is far more relevant and 
instructive for contemporary developing countries because of its contradictions, its social com- 
plexity, the immense gentry latifundia, the adaptation of the wealthy bourgeoisie to fit the 
remnants of serfdom, the union between the landed class and the wealthy capitalists, with 
political predominance for the landowners and economic predominance for the capitalists.” To 
illustrate his point, the author went on to note the remarkable similarities between conditions 
of Russian life as described in the works of L. N. Tolstoi and A. P. Chekhov and those 
prevalent today in the underdeveloped societies. (A. Ya. Avrekh, “K. Voprosu o Metodakh 
Istoricheskogo Issledovaniia" [Concerning the Question of the Methods of Historical Research], 
Voprosy istorii [No. 10, 1963], 110-20; Istoriia i sotsiologtia, 308-10.) Politically motivated 
or not, this return to “concrete” Russian realities can only be welcomed by Western scholars. 
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"will, emotions, ideas, predispositions, and personal, social and class in- 
terests." Also, he continued, while such individual actions are based on con- 
ditions, that is, determined in the sense of being caused, "this determinism 
can never be complete, totally reducible to the influence of sociological laws: 
to one degree or another human action is autonomous, both with regard to 
its causes and to the results it achieves." History, he wrote toward the end 
of the article, and I am uncertain of the level of insight involved, is not the 
memory of humanity and society so much as it is their “self-consciousness.””” 

As noted earlier, Soviet historians are finding a fundamental difference 

between history and natural science in their contrasting approaches to in- 
dividual events. In the "colossal degree," as Gurevich put it, to which events 
and conditions in history depend on human will and aims,?? they now see 
another distinction between these two realms of being and inquiry. Whereas 
forces in nature "are blind and unconscious," Gulyga wrote, "society con- 
sists of people endowed with consciousness and will who set for them- 
selves specific aims and strive to realize them." Consequently, he continued, 
in virtually the same phrases that Gurevich used, "regularity emerges as a 
kind of resultant of millions of individual actions. A social law, therefore, is 
realized only in an approximate way."! G. E. Glezerman seems to go a 
step further by spelling out the separation between historical study and 
dialectical materialism implicit in these definitions: 
Dialectical materialism regards as materialistic those objects, phenomena, and re- 
lationships that exist apart from and independent of human consciousness. But 
social life is different from that in nature, since social phenomena and relation- 
ships are the result of human actions, and people are conscious beings.9? 

Making explicit the question begged by all this, M. T. Yovchuk declared: 
"It is now necessary to concern ourselves with creating—if it can be so ex- 
pressed—a Marxist, scientific phenomenology of the spirit. . . ."9? 

39 Gurevich, "Obshchii Zakon,” 17-18, 29. In a footnote, Gurevich makes it explicitly 
clear that by autonomy here he means more than the familiar Marxist “reciprocal relationship" 
between the substructure and the superstructure. Existence does determine consciousness, he 
agreed, in the sense that the “spiritual life of society" is influenced constantly by “economic, 
social, biological, and natural-geographical” factors, (Even this listing is remarkable.) Never- 
theless, he continued, this spiritual life is "to a certain extent self-determined, possessing its 
own laws,” and the historian should keep this self-determination of the spiritual life in mind 
and not only its “interrelationship with the base.” (Idid., 18, n. 14.) 

30 Ibid., 27. 

31 Gulyga, “O Kharaktere," 31. 

52 Glezerman, “K Voprosu," 9. 

88 “O Metodologicheskikh Voprosakh,” 58. The way toward such a “phenomenology” was 
paved by Stalin's long and emphatic stress on the ideological and political superstructure. Al- 
though Stalin’s last party congress, the nineteenth, and his last ex cathedra pronouncement, 
Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR (New York, 1952), gave evidence of a return 


toward the “objective” and “lawful,” the subjective idealistic position has become increasingly 
bold since his death. In addition to publications already cited, particularly Gurevich's, see, 
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In what is perhaps his most important article, Gurevich boldly pressed 
on toward precisely such a “phenomenology of the spirit” by urging Soviet 
historians to pay more attention to psychology. Since individuals and 
masses “are the subjects of historical actions, their authors and executors,” 
he wrote, the historian 


must consider in each concrete case how the social life he studies is reflected in 
the minds of people, articulated into concepts, images, and feelings and how, after 
undergoing an appropriate subjective transformation, these factors determine 
peoples’ actions, moving separate individuals as well as social groups and masses 
to one or another activity.34 

The central theme of Gurevich’s argument lies in the phrase “subjective 
transformation,” found near the end of the last quotation. It is not enough 
to study such “objective factors” as the “economic, social, political, and 
ideological,” since these do not act “mechanically and directly” but rather 
through the minds of people, through the prism of a particular social 
psychology.95 As recommended examples of historians who made use of 
psychology in historical analysis, he noted Georges Lefebvre and his “Marx- 
ist” students Albert Soboul and George Rudé. But he urged as well the 
study of Western bourgeois scholars, including Max Weber, Georg Simmel, 
Werner Sombart, Lucien Febvre, and Johan Huizinga.®® Of these, he gave 





e.g. the attack by philosophers V. F, Asmus and M. M. Rozental against those who try to 
derive philosophy from class or other economic categories. (V. F. Asmus, “Nekotorye Voprosy 
Dialektiki Istoriko-Filosofskogo Protsessa i Evo Poznaniia" [Several Problems of the Dialectics 
of the Historical-Philosophical Process and Our Knowledge about It], Voprosy filosofii, XV 
[No. 4, 1961], 111-12, 145-17, 121-23; M. M. Rozental, “O Sviazi Filosofskikh Teorii s 
Ekonomicheskim Bazisom" [On the Connections between Philosophical Theory and the Eco- 
nomic Base], ibid., XIV [No. 3, 1960], 146-47.) A. M. Deborin similarly warns against consid- 
ering philosophy exclusively from the point of view of its relationship to extraneous factors 
and giving too little attention to the "relatively independent, inner, logical development, the 
historical continuity of universal scientific thought.” (A. M. Deborin, “Ob Istorizme Vozzrenii 
esi pr ad [On Historicism in the Views of V. G. Belinsky], Voprosy istorit [No. 3, 
1962], 53. 

34 A, Ya, Gurevich, “Nekotorye Aspekty Izucheniia Sotsialnoi Istorii” [Several Aspects of 
the Study of Social History], ibid. (No. 10, 1964), 55. This article appeared approximately a 
year before the article by Gurevich discussed above. The articles are obviously two aspects 
of a single and dramatically idealistic argument. Unless the themes in this 1964 article had 
the complete approval of party authorities, it is hardly likely that Gurevich's 1965 article 
would have been published at all, much less honored with first mention on the cover list 
of contents, 

35 As an illustration, Gurevich described at considerable length the way economic aims 
and activities in ancient and medieval societies were "linked with a complex of images and 
instincts unrelated to economics." "For the member of such a society, ceremonies and magic 
were as essential as (and perhaps cven more important than) production itself in agriculture, 
cattle breeding, and handicrafts,” and economic activity was closely interwoven with religion, 
both directly through morality and indirectly through law. (Ibid., 59.) It may be more than 
a coincidence that Gurevich chose for this exercise in psychological reductionism those very 
economic activities that had for so long reigned in the realm of "the final analysis," the 
irreducible, ultimate motivating force of all social and historical processes. 

86 Ibid., 54, 66. 
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particular attention to Huizinga and his psychological analysis of the wan- 
ing of the Middle Ages. From Gurevich’s excellent summaries of Hui- 
zinga’s argument one sees a willingness to give fair treatment to non- 
Marxist, even idealistic and Freudian, interpretations, and, when considered 
along with the rest of his article, perhaps also Gurevich’s own inclination 
toward the same approach.?* 

If the emphasis on will and emotions and the consequent search for a 
“phenomenology of the spirit" help undermine oversimplified categories of 
historical materialism by directing attention to complex personal motiva- 
tions, they also do so by encouraging an awareness of ethical and intellectual 
themes that have accompanied the evolution of the human spirit throughout 
its history, disregarding "class" divisions, contrasting socioeconomic "for- 
mations,” and Marxist "periodization." A fascinating article by the Oriental- 
ist N. I. Konrad provides a fine illustration. 

Konrad's concern is to find the meaning of history. As one might expect, 
he finds the meaning in progress. But throughout the essay both the content 
and the dynamics of progress are described in a remarkably unmaterialistic 
manner. Only midway in the article do we find as a sign of progress the 
theme with which one would expect a Soviet article like this to begin: 
economic advance. And even this is treated in a strangely un-Marxian 
manner. We are told that from the beginning man had to assure his material 
conditions, but the supporting quotations come not from Marx or Lenin 
but from ancient Chinese proverbs. The criterion recommended for economic 
periodization is, moreover, totally unrelated to the usual Marxian categories 
of class theory: Konrad suggests the division of history into the era of na- 
tural materials and the “Polymer age" of synthetics.?? 


37 ‘A fear of hell and a naive joy of life were so close in the minds of the people of the 
time that they sometimes merged. Cruelty and kindness, vengeance and indulgence, love and 
hate, greed and generosity—these abruptly interchanged. Emotional tension was extraordinarily 
great... . Man swayed between extremes of behavior, between the ideal and the base. On the 
lower, unconscious level of the psyche were all shades of desire and inclination, repressed 
by a conformist society and its severe ethics, On the higher level of conscious aims, only the 
most elevated motivations, the Christian virtues, approved by society and morality were per- 
mitted. The split between the two levels of the psyche, the intense strain arising between them 
was the source of the intense emotionality and the fluctuations from one extreme to the 
other." (Ibid. 66.) It has been a long time since this sort of thing appeared in a Soviet 
publication. 

38 N, I, Konrad, "Notes on the Meaning of History,” tr. from Vestnik Istorii Mirovoi 
Kultury (No. 2, 1961), in Soviet Studies in History, I (No. 1, 1962). 

99 Ibid., 13. Konrad's discussion of economic exploitation, when it does come, could be 
interpreted as much as an attack on the Soviet system as on any other: "Exploitation results 
in various forms of social relations, of which two are the most clearly defined—exploitation by 
non-economic compulsion, i.c., outright force, and exploitation by economic compulsion. Both 
forms include variants determined by different relationships of the exploited to the tools and 
means of production and, in conjunction therewith, different situations relative to the ex- 
ploiter.” (Ibid. [italics mine].) Whether intended or not, there is present in this abstract 
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'The major index of progress, to which virtually the entire article is de- 
voted, is the gradual extension of culture and, especially, the growth in 
man's knowledge of nature, society, and man himself. We meet little from 
Marx, Engels, or Lenin in all this. By way of introduction to each area of 
progress in knowledge (nature, society, man himself), we find instead quo- 
tations from ancient Chinese wisdom, and throughout this section the 
reader passes through a fine array of illustrative reference to mythology, re- 
ligious symbolism, and classical philosophy.*? 

The most striking theme of the article comes in the final section. Man's 
conquest of nature and his rational achievements in general are judged in- 
adequate in themselves as evidence of progress. The advance of rational 
knowledge can be considered truly progressive only when united to "the 
social principle in man's nature." To show that for him this is more than 
the usual propaganda slogan, Konrad again surveyed the sweep of history 
and related his "social principle" to the Confucian pictogram for "sym- 
pathy,” Buddhist “compassion,” the teachings of Jesus, and the ideals of the 
Renaissance." "Thus, notwithstanding his explicit emphasis on “progress,” 
Konrad’s splendid essay surveys and honors the fundamental human values 
that have persisted through the course of history. At the end of the article 
he offered elaborate homage to the concept that represents for him a unity 
of the two values that pervade the essay as its central themes: reason and 
charity. The concept is humanism, and in his lengthy praise of it, it seems to 
me, one finds a meeting of Soviet idealism and the heritage cherished by the 
West. 

The above themes concern current Soviet theories on the proper subject 
matter for historical inquiry. But theories of the known and theories of 
knowledge go together. When the selection and treatment of subjects are 
guided by pre-established patterns, abstracted from individual events, his- 
torians can easily claim the attainment of objective, “scientific” laws. In- 
deed, the entire process is notoriously circular. A host of epistemological 
problems arises, however, when the concrete facts are brought back in, when 
an effort is made to grasp and communicate the dynamic complexities and 





formulation the system of economic and/or political compulsion without private property 
which has always been a central theme in the revisionists’ contest with Soviet Marxists. 

40 Ibid., 14-17. 

*1 Ibid., 20-21. Toward the end of the article, the ethical factor emerges as the essential 
and distinguishing one in human history: “the truly great achievement of mankind and, per- 
haps, the highest manifestation of progress is the fact that people . called evil, evil; 
coercion, coercion; crime, crime. The very appearance of the concepts denoted by these terms 
is proof of progress, for these words did not merely describe phenomena and actions, but 
evaluated and drastically condemned them.” (Jdid., 21.) 
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the “living,” elusive quality of reality, and when the ideological “super- 
structure,” including even unconscious motivations, not only gains au- 
tonomy, but becomes increasingly a major “moving force” in history. 

First of all, to “respect the facts” means to raise that essential problem of 
all historical study, the problem of selection. As Gulyga wrote, “the historian 
must select facts and interpret them. He faces a problem in logic. What 
criteria should be used in the selection of factual material?"£? Others as well 
are raising this fundamental question, which in Western historiography 
fostered relativism, subjectivism, and skepticism. The phrasing of a similar . 
statement by Glezerman is even more reminiscent of the early years of rel- 
ativist thought in the West. 


I would like first of all to say something about the theory of knowledge in his- 
torical science. There is much here that still remains meagerly studied, particu- 
larly concerning the epistemological analysis of the nature of the historical fact. 
The special character of history as a science consists in the fact that it is mainly 
concerned with the past, with that which has left its imprint on contemporary 
conditions of society, but which no longer exists. In contrast to the natural sci- 
entist, who has immediately before him the object of his investigation, and in con- 
trast with the sociologist, whose subject is society after it has attained a certain 
level of development, the historian is concerned with historical facts belonging 
mainly to the past. Consequently we face here the task of re-creating the histori- 
cal fact. What should be the criteria for selection from the endless diversity of 
phenomena those that are most characteristic, those we call historical fact?4® 


In an article on Lenin as a historian, G. M. Ivanov attempted to reconcile 
objectivity and subjectivity by proposing an approach that he called “ret- 
rospective knowledge,” by which the historian is to use insights and con- 
cepts reflecting the later development of a particular phenomenon in order 
to understand its earlier phases, taking care, however, not to read back 
present meanings into the past. As one might imagine, it is no simple matter 
for Ivanov to prove that this is entirely different from the presentist 
position. 


42 “O Metodologicheskikh Voprosakh,” 36-37. Elsewhere, Gulyga elaborated on this view 
somewhat: “One can determine the actual facts but present a distorted picture of the events, 
because all facts are not equivalent. There are important, determining facts and there are 
facts of secondary importance. . . . What criteria are there for selecting facts? How can one 
avoid here subjectivism and arbitrariness?” (Gulyga, "O Kharaktere,” 34.) 

43 “O Metodologicheskikh Voprosakh,” 43. 

#4 Ivanov, "Svocobrazie Protsessa Otrazheniia,” 31-35. Ivanov here also expresses another 
of the difficulties that fostered historical relativism in the West. “Of course, since man is both 
the subject of historical development and, at the same time, the subject of historical knowl- 
edge, he is learning his own history when studying the past, and, in this sense, historical 
reality and historical consciousness coincide. . . . Since the object of investigation is the history 
of human society and not the history of nature, it is significantly more difficult in historical 
science than it is in natural science to solve the problem of the relationship between the object 
and the subject." (Ibid., 21, 22.) In his usually frank manner, Gulyga dots the “i” when he 
states simply that “history makes no claims to the laurels of natural science; it has other 
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An acceptance of part of the relativist argument seems implicit also in 
V. F. Asmus' statement that ideas “are never simply selected, but undergo 
a certain change, a re-evaluation," that besides being chosen because they 
"are suitable for supporting present-day views about reality," they are 
"brought nearer the present by means of a particular kind of revision, of 
alteration.”*° We have already met the same view in Gurevich’s article on 
social psychology. In an article on French archival studies, O. M. Me- 
dushevskaia offered still another example when she wrote that "before 
either serving as the cornerstone of investigation or being thrown out as 
insignificant, the fact must pass through the prism of the historian's con- 
sciousness, become known to him and evaluated by him.”* 

One may suggest a variety of factors contributing to the emergence of 
such subjectivisto, besides, that is, the strong tendencies in that direction in 
Marx's relativistic sociology of knowledge. It may well result from the 
problems of selection, once guiding "laws" are abandoned in favor of a "re- 
spect for facts," and empathy, once the historian turns his attention to hu- 
man will and to the "richness of color and gradations" in human experience. 
Such, at any rate, was the case in Western historiography. Or, perhaps, the 
impact of the "new physics" on social and historical thought that has been 
so long familiar in the West is beginning to be felt by Soviet theorists. Since 
the victory of Soviet scientists over the "philosophers" and the consequent 
acceptance of relativity theory, indeterminateness, and so forth, this would 
seem a likely development? In this connection one should keep in mind 


possibilities and problems." (Gulyga, "O Kharaktere," 31.) Since it is common knowledge 
that much of Soviet ideology and political practice rests ultimately on the assumed affinity be- 
tween history and natural science, the significance of this line of thought should be self- 
evident. 

45 Asmus, “Nekotorye Voprosy," 112. 

18 O0. M. Medushevskaia, "Voprosy Teorii Istochnikovedeniia v Sovremennoi Frantsuzskoi 
Burzhuaznoi Istoriografii" [On the Question of the Theory of Source Research in Contem- 
porary French Bourgeois Historiography], Voprosy istorii (No. 8, 1964), 81-82. 

*'In connection with the current emphasis on greater objectivity, Soviet scholars like to 
recall Marx’s attack on those “base” persons who “subordinate facts to predetermined aims” 
drawn from other than scholarly considerations, or Engels’ similar judgment that “any scholar 
who subordinates science to his ideal ‘cannot be considered a man of science since he begins 
with preconceived ideas" But how can the Soviet historian heed these commendable ex- 
hortations when he is so often reminded that “one of the particular characteristics of the 
reflection of reality in historical science consists in the fact that it always takes place, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, through the prism of class interests; since it is not people in gen- 
eral, not some general subject, but a completely concrete subject, the bearer of the interests 
of a particular class, who apprehends historical reality and the struggle of social classes, in 
regard to which he cannot be impartial.” (Ivanov, "Svoeobrazie Protsessa Otrazheniia," 24, 
31; Medushevskaia, “Teorii Istochnikovedeniia,” 81; Zastenker, “Problemy,” 23; Istoriia i 
sotstologita, 244.) 

48 The Polish physicist Leopold Infeld said it all in a sentence: “As one of the most dis- 
tinguished Soviet physicists informed me, physicists no longer read the Soviet philosophical 
journals and they don't care a damn what the philosophers [ie., dialectical materialists] have 
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the monistic character of Marxist and Soviet epistemology, according to 
which the science of nature and the “science of society” share common as- 
sumptions, “categories,” and methods. 

If something of this sort is occurring, it would certainly be helped by 
the remarkably full and fair summaries and quotations of Western “ideal- 
istic” historiography in works designed to “unmask” such theories. As long 
as Soviet students and scholars knew little or nothing about Benedetto 
Croce, R. G. Collingwood, Heinrich Rickert, Charles Beard, Carl Becker, 
and the like, the dogmatists could more easily get away with ritualistic 
pronouncements and ad hominem denunciations. But the contrast be- 
tween such primitivism and the sophisticated Western thought and argu- 
ment now openly displayed in extended paraphrases and quotations is too 
crudely glaring. Having presented these Western views, Soviet theorists 





to say." (Leopold Infeld, “As I See It,” Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, XXI. [Feb. 1965], 
14.) The Russian physicist, P. L. Kapitsa, is no less explicit. “If, then, our scientists had 
listened to the philosophers in 1954 and had accepted this definition [of cybernetics as 'a 
reactionary pseudoscience'] as a guide for the further development of this science, it can safely 
be said that the conquest of cosmic space, of which we are all legitimately proud and for 
which the entire world respects us, could not have taken place, because it is impossible to ` 
direct spaceships without cybernetic machines." Or again: "It is still fresh in many people's 
minds how a number of our philosophers, dogmatically applying the method of dialectics, 
demonstrated that the theory of relativity was without foundations. . . . And so the physicists 
carried out a number of nuclear reactions and verified Einstein’s law not with individual 
atoms but on the scale of the atom bomb." (P. L. Kapitsa, "Theory, Experiment, Practice," 
tr. from Ekonomicheskaya gazeta [Mar. 26, 1962], in Current Digest of the Soviet Press, 
XIV [No. 19, 1962], 14-15.) 

48 Here, too, politics may be served. If, as discussed above, the stress on “energy and enter- 
prise" and other subjective factors in history has political value, so, clearly, does the emphasis 
on epistemological subjectivism. In listing criteria for selecting data, Gulyga included the 
"criterion of value" and went on to explain this by saying that "the historian frequently 
turns his attention to facts that play no role in tbe causal chain of past events, -but that are 
of interest to contemporaries." In a later article, after restating this theme, he compared such 
historical events as displays of military heroism with artistic productions, since both were 
valued not for their place in a past causal pattern but for their effect on people today. This 
calls to mind a reference by Ponomarev to earlier Russian military battles with Germany, 
since "they alert the people to vigilance against the revival of aggressive forces in West Ger- 
many." Is the criterion for selecting facts and events still to be, and now admittedly, only 
propaganda potency? (“O Metodologicheskikh Voprosakh,” 37; A. V. Gulyga, "Poniatie i 
Obraz v Istoricheskoi Nauke" [Understanding and Image in Historical Science], Voprosy 
istorii [No. 9, 1965], 10, 14; see also Gurevich, "Obshchii Zakon,” 29.) 

50 Unfortunately space does not permit a discussion of this welcome tolerance of Western 
thought. For examples, see Asmus, "Nekotorye Voprosy," 123; Deborin, “Ob Istorizme,” 
62-63; Istoriia i sotsiologiia, 275; “Obsuzhdenie Stati S. M. Dubrovskogo,” 38; Medushev- 
skaja, “Teorii Istochnikovedeniia," 88; Zastenker, “Problemy,” 21-22. During the first, tense 
weeks of the Viet Nam crisis, in February 1965, a group of about fifty books on American 
history written mainly by American “bourgeois” historians was on display in one of the most 
conspicuous sections of the Lenin Library in Moscow, visible to everyone passing from the 
main catalogue halls to the central reading room, The revival in Soviet dialectics of the 
“negation of the negation” concept, suppressed by Stalin, seems at least in part due to this 
willingness to accept the emergence of bourgeois tendencies in Soviet life and thought. “The 
‘second negation’ represents a surmounting of the limitations of the ‘first,’ a particular kind 
of necessary ‘historical corrective’ to it," correcting the excesses committed by the first nega- 
tion in its too thorough destruction of the “thesis.” (O. O. Yakhot, “Otritsanie i Preemstven- 
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seem to feel the need to work out more imaginative responses. 

In Gurevich’s discussion of general laws, multiple causation, accidents, 
statistical “resultants,” and alternative possibilities in history, we see one 
such approach toward a more sophisticated analysis of the individual- 
general problem. But some theorists have recently become particularly at- 
tracted by another approach: the concept of “ideal type.” Since the central 
concern that pervades virtually all that is written in this field by Soviet 
theorists is the need to reconcile the historians’ focus on concrete events 
with the ideological and methodological interest in generalization, the ap- 
peal of this approach is understandable. With reference to Goethe, Rickert, 
and, most of all, Weber, Gulyga devoted an entire article to this theme. It 
is important to add that it was the lead article in Voprosy istorii, a place 
usually reserved for authoritative party editorials. Weber’s essential and 
valuable contribution, according to Gulyga, was his distinction between the 
ideal type or form of some phenomenon and its actual existence. Since the 
ideal type was essentially a “protoimage” permitting wide deviations from 
it in reality, Gulyga urged historians to remember that the ideal type was 
only a useful guide, an epistemologically valuable construction and not a 
picture of actual patterns and processes in historical reality. (Gurevich, it 
may be recalled, advanced the same warning.) Marx’s logical analysis of 
capitalism, for instance, “while for sociology a concrete picture of the struc- 
ture and functions of this society, is for the historian only an abstract point 
of departure for the reconstruction of the concrete origins of capitalist rela- 
tions in one or another country, in one or another epoch.”** 

Here, it would seem, we might have a meeting point between at least 
some Soviet theorists and one school of thought among our own histori- 
ans. Ironically, what might stand in the way of such cooperation, assuming 
this optimism warranted, is the reorientation of those Soviet historians who 
write about concepts like “ideal type” away from scientific models of 
knowledge toward aesthetic. 

As in the case of other themes discussed in this study, Gulyga expressed 
this reorientation with particular clarity. History, he wrote, represents “a 
special kind of synthesis between the theoretical and the artistic apprehen- 
sion of the world. It is dualistic by nature. There coexist here the abstract 
and the sensitively concrete, the conceptual and the visual picture of the 
past.” In its characteristic use of “ideation in the form of imagery and emo- 


nost v Istoricheskom Razvitii” [Negation and Continuity in Historical Development], Voprosy 
filosofii, KV [No. 3, 1961], 147-48, 151.) 
51 Gulyga, “Poniatie i Obraz," 5, 7-8. 
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tions” he saw one more way in which history differed from “the majority 
of the sciences,” and he went on to attribute this difference to the special 
subject matter of history, the “unique lives of individuals, their intentions 
and achievements.”®* 

S. O. Schmidt bad some still more intriguing thoughts along these lines. 
Because of the vast accumulation of facts, he said, it was becoming increas- 
ingly necessary to “crystallize” in our minds some stable historical types, 
and he advised historians to look to creative literature for help in this. In 
addition, he noted that historical types, “freed from the narrow framework 
of specific time and place, and turned into something like timeless symbols, 
have an effect similar to that of literary-artistic images.” Examples from 
history, he went on, provide people with types by which they classify real 
life experiences in the same way that literary characterizations often provide 
the historian with types around which he crystallizes his historical data. 
What the historian and writer have most in common, however, is their 
desire “to convince the reader of the authenticity of their characterizations."5 

In Cherepnin's article on Gogol, we have already seen a full treatment of 
this theme, associating artistic and historical creativity. Only by following 
such methods as Gogol adopted in creating concrete, living individuality 
can the historian fulfill his proper task: 


The task of the historian-artist, according to N. V. Gogol, was to draw from his 
multicolored palette, and to make use of, the most suitable colors for depicting 
one or another national image on the historical canvas. One should not “accumu- 
late a great number of features, but only those that would reveal much, the most 
original characteristics, the most distinctive, those possessed only by the people 
described." 'To reproduce past phenomena, N. V. Gogol considered necessary a 
fusion of "historical" truth and artistic, "poetic" truth. The study of past facts 
and the penetration into the depths of the past with the artist's eye—here were the 
two sides of the creative process, the two paths to historical knowledge.5* 


But the next question immediately arises: how is the historian to ap- 


52]4., “O Kharaktere," 36-38, and “The Subject Matter of Historical Scholarship," tr. 
from Voprosy istorii (No. 4, 1964), in Soviet Studies in History, T (No. 4, 1965), 54. As 
an example of such artistic history, Gulyga referred to the works of the great prerevolutionary 
"bourgeois" historian, Vasily Kliuchevsky. (Id., “O Kharaktere,” 38.) In his most recent article 
on the subject, Gulyga goes on at some length illustrating how “tragedy” and other literary cate- 
pu are applicable to historical interpretation, and why "universal history is a superb poet- 

He even draws some support from H. Stuart Hughes, History as Art and as Sctence 
(New York, 1964). (Gulyga, "Poniatie i Obraz,” 11-14.) 

58 Istoriia i sotsiologiia, 294-95. Another member of the Academy of Science's Institute of 
History attending the 1964 conference supported this view of history by reminding the con- 
ference “that ‘history’ is a translation from the Greek word for ‘story.’ (Ibid., 320.) 

54 Cherepnin, "Vzgliadi Gogolia," 83. And from whom did Gogol in turn learn "the art 
of re-creating the historical past"? From the great works of world literature beginning with 
Homer, we find from a letter from Gogol to the poet A. N. Zhukovsky quoted by Cherepnin. 
(Ibid, 79.) 
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prehend the “typical”? What is there to replace the, at least allegedly, ob- 
jective analysis, the dispassionate rationalism that the historian could claim 
as his guide when he looked to natural science for his method and chose the 
general as his subject? There are hints of the kind of answers that lay ahead 
for Soviet historians and philosophers who pursue this line of thought. It 
is no easy task to “feel about for” [nashchupat] the regularities in the com- 
plexity of individual events, Academician P. N. Fedoseev said at the 1964 
conference. He then went on to quote V. G. Belinsky’s description of the 
proper historical method: 
The difficulty in the prerequisites for a good historian consists in the necessity of 
joining a rigorous study of historical facts and materials, a critical, cold, dis- 
passionate analysis, with poetic inspiration and a creative capacity to combine 
events, forming from them a living picture, in which all the principles of per- 
spective and chiaroscuro are observed .55 

In all this we have left far behind the traditional Marxist picture of both 
natural and social “science” and have entered the realm of aesthetics. Gulyga 
does not balk even here: 
Speaking of the particularities of historical science, one must stress the spe- 
cial role played in it by imaginative thought. The questions of imaginative 
thought, d aesthetic apprehension of reality in the work of the historian is a 
theme for thought and investigation. Categories of aesthetics belong to reality 


and consequently to history. They are concerned not only with art, but with 
the knowledge of reality in general, with the knowledge of the historical proc- 
ess. 


In a later article, Gulyga nicely merged together the various approaches 
with which he has been closely associated. The “typical” in history, the 
image that permits a fusion between the specific and the general (which is, 
in turn, the historians’ main concern), is identified by him as an “aesthetic 
category," as a means for expressing the "essence" of a phenomenon "in its 
most complete and clearest form." 'The processes of apprehending the "typi- 
cal," of “finding material and giving it meaning," he refers to as an “in- 
tuitive act." Thus, from an admonition to “respect the facts," through an 
appeal for a "phenomenology of the spirit," we arrive at an appreciation of 
the need for “an aesthetics of history."59 Again, one can reasonably ask, is this 
what Ponomarev had in mind? 


55 “O Metodologicheskikh Voprosakh," ro-xr. Much the same terms are used by Cherepnin 
in describing the faculties employed by Gogol, who ‘ ‘apprehended the past not simply through 
the eyes of a historian, but through the inspired sensitivity of the artist," (Cherepnin, 
“Vzgliadi Gogolia,” 81.) 

56 “O Metodologicheskikh Voprosakh,” 37. 

5T Gulyga, "Poniatie i Obraz," 13-14. 

587d., “O Kharaktere," 38. Were Soviet historians to heed these promptings from the 
“methodologists,” there would open to them a wide range of immensely fruitful sources of 
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How much of this is new and how much old? Does current Soviet his- 
torical theory deserve a place in the “thaw,” or does it continue to fulfill the 
familiar political and ideological functions, those so clearly laid down in 
Ponomarev's speech? Do the apparently novel themes indicate a serious 
reorientation on the part of some Soviet historians and philosophers, or do 
they merely indicate efforts to provide a cloak of sophistication for official 
doctrines and thereby more subtly and effectively to satisfy party directives. 

Certainly caution is the first principle to be followed when interpreting 
seemingly novel and hopeful trends in Soviet thought, and throughout this 
article I have suggested arguments favoring the cloak of sophistication 
theory. But the second principle is to be aware that such caution may be 
unsound as well as deeply unjust to Soviet scholars, trying courageously, 
perhaps, to inch their way out of still vastly powerful ideological controls. 
One can, of course, find all manner of tediously orthodox statements in 
even the most revisionist of Soviet publications, but this has always been a 
form of political insurance, and, moreover, none of the already numerous 
changes in Soviet theory and practice have ever lacked supporting quota- 
: tions from the classics. The orthodox comments are also at times so fa- 
grantly inconsistent, either logically or in style and quality of thought, with 
the rest of the publication (as they are not in such pronouncements as Pon- 
omarev’s) that it is hard to take them seriously. Finally, it is less weighty an 
argument than it might seem to note that some of the liberal statements are 
expressed by highly placed and long-familiar party functionaries in the his- 
torical profession whose major achievements lie well within the Stalin era. 
For one thing, there is something encouraging in the fact that the liberal 
bandwagon is considered the profitable one to jump on. In any case, anyone 
sensitive to the endless combinations of personal motivation and rationali- 
zation as well as to the character and intensity of Stalinist oppression would 
hesitate to pass judgment here or hurl abusive epithets. 





knowledge and insight so long blocked by dogmatic conservatism and obscurantism. From the 
manner of his presentation, there can be little doubt that Gurevich thoroughly approves of 
the way Huizinga and Febvre made use of “works of art and literature for discovering, 
through analysis of a socicty’s aesthetic values, a people’s psychology, their forms of~perceiving 
life and nature, and their normative systems.” “In the works of creative writers, in- 
tellectuals, theologians, historians, and scientists of the later Middle Ages," Gurevich co 
tinued, “both Febvre and Huizinga are concerned not only, and perhaps not so much, with ~ 
what people intentionally express, as with what they express unconsciously, without intent.” 
(Gurevich, “Nekotorye Aspekty,” 60-61, 63, 66.) 

59 After all, it is Ilya Ehrenburg who gave the name to the “thaw” and who by his public 
statements, fascinating memoirs, and personal interventions has done as much as anyone to 
keep it going. And speaking of literature, who would have expected that Stalin's "engincers 
of the soul" would be carrying on as they have been over the last thirteen years? For brief 
biographical sketches of the more prominent historians and philosophers mentioned in this 
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My own bent, therefore, is toward a qualified optimism. All potential or 
actual service to the party notwithstanding, both the tone and the quality of 
the current discussion lead me to take much of it at face value. But besides 
the impression made by the publications on historical theory themselves, I 
am encouraged in this judgment by parallels between them and current de- 
velopments elsewhere in Soviet life and thought. The exigencies of national 
defense and economic growth have forced the liberation of the natural sci- 
ences from the control of dogma and also a significant and increasingly 
broader tolerance for experimentation in economic theory and practice. It is 
hardly likely that professionals in other fields, including history, who have 
equivalent training, background, and aspirations are unaffected by the re- 
turn to reason in these favored disciplines. 

Still more indicative of the tendency involved, however, since it is less 
clearly attached to practical gains, is the veritable obsession with “truth” 
that pervades the “thaw” literature. That the trends toward professional, 
integrity in history are part of this massive reaction against Stalinist men- 
dacity seems to me very likely. I have referred already to a related pressure 
in this same direction: change in the reading public. To inculcate desired 
attitudes and ideas in the minds of Soviet readers, the books have to be 
read, but to get them read, the style and content of the message must be 
radically altered to suit far more critical, self-confident, and sensitive readers. 

There is, finally, another way, less obvious but more basic, in which the 
achievements in Soviet science and economy may be contributing to the 
present state of Soviet historiography. Historical and economic determinism, 
with all their derivative categories, patterns, and laws, provided together an 
encouraging crutch for powerless Russian Marxists in the last decades of 
the nineteenth century. Having nothing, they looked to inevitable historical 
and social processes to guarantee them all. Soviet society is now more than 
strong enough to throw the crutch away. Present achievements are provid- 
ing realistic grounds for the hope and expectation that the first Russian 
Marxists could derive only from Marxist historical mythology.®° With tangi- 





article, see, among other such works, Who's Who in the USSR published by the Munich 
Institute for the Study of the USSR, a second edition of which was published in New York and 
London in 1966. Time will tell whether the exile of Andrei Sinyavsky (Tertz) and Yuli Daniel 
(Arzhak) will seriously impede the further evolution of the “thaw” in Soviet literature. It has 
been argued that their defense and the absence of "confessions" represent an improvement over 
Stalin's "trial" of such “enemies of the people.” Even more encouraging was the display 
of sympathy, both public and tacit, that the writers received both from their own countrymen 
and from Communist party members abroad. 

99 Tp the light of all that has been said here about voluntarism and subjectivism in Soviet 
historical theory, it might be more accurate to say that the myths have changed, that the 
symbol of Prometheus representing the transformation of nature, society, and man himself 
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ble scientific and economic success winning allegiance for the regime from 
those who matter politically, the authorities may feel secure enough to les- 
sen their dependence on Marxist eschatology. Consequently, if this is cor- 
rect, the historian can begin to withdraw from service on the “historical 
front” and to return, at least partly, to his traditional pursuit of historical 
truth. 

The hesitant re-emergence of sociology as an acceptable field may be the 
other side of the coin of history’s return to its customary enterprise. Bound- 
aries seem in the process of being drawn: historians study specific events; 
sociologists focus on general trends, patterns, and laws. As for historical 
materialism, it is quite possible that under the combined blows of rational 
history and rational sociology its fate will be the same as that suffered by 
its mate—dialectical materialism—under the blows of demythologized sci- 
ence. Perhaps the coffin for historical materialism is already being prepared 
under the title “scientific Communism,” to which the familiar propaganda 
slogans and clichés are now being consigned, leaving history and sociology 
somewhat freer to engage in, or at least to search for, their proper concerns. 


through endless conquests of conscious human will and reason has replaced the myth of that 
weird, impersonal, animistic material force that somehow guaranteed the realization of the 
good society. The current development of Soviet historical theory may, therefore, be viewed 
as one more phase, following quite consistently the Lenin and Stalin phases, in a process that 
is ‘bringing Soviet theory in line with Soviet practice, which from the beginning so dramati- 
cally demonstrated the determining power of ideas and ideals in history. 


Protestantism and the American Labor Movement: 


The Christian Spirit in the Gilded Age 
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LABOR historians and others have puzzled over precisely how and why 
American workers, especially those critical of the new industrial order, re- 
acted to the profound changes in the nation’s social and economic structure 
and in their own particular status between 1850 and 1900, but in seeking ex- 
planations they have studied almost exclusively working-class behavior and 
trade-union organization and have neatly catalogued the interminable 
wranglings between “business” unionists, “utopian” dreamers, and “so- 
cialist” radicals. Although their works have uncovered much of value, the 
“mind” of the worker—the modes of thought and perception through 
which he confronted the industrialization process and which helped shape 
his behavior—has received scant and inadequate attention. American work- 
ers, immigrant and native-born alike, brought more than their “labor” to the 
factory and did not view their changing circumstances in simple “economic” 
terms. So narrow an emphasis ignores the complexity of their lives and 
experiences and, in general, distorts human behavior. “Events, facts, data, 
happenings,” J. L. Talmon reminds us, “assume their significance from the 
way in which they are experienced.”* These pages examine one of several 
important but overlooked influences on the disaffected worker’s thought: 
the way certain strands of pre-Gilded Age Protestantism affected him in a 
time of rapid industrialization and radical social change. 

Before 1850 relatively few Americans had direct contact with. an in- 


*Mr. Gutman, professor at the University of Rochester and associate editor of Labor 
History, is at the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences for the year 1966— 
1967. He read a different version of this paper at the Organization of American Historians’ 
joint session with the American Catholic Historical Association and the Labor Historians 
Group in Kansas City, Missouri, in April 1965. 

1j. K. Talmon, “The Age of Revolution,” Encounter, XXI (Sept. 1963), 14. See also 
Richard Hofstadter, The Paranoid Style in American Politics and Other Essays (New York, 
1965), ix-x, Urging the study of popular ideology in order to understand more fully political 
thought and behavior, Hofstadter writes: “The political contest itself is deeply affected by the 
way in which it is perceived.” “This does not mean,” he hastens to warn, “that the material 
interests of politics can be psychologized away or reduced to episodes in intellectual history.” 
A similar admonition is essential in studying labor thought. 
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dustrial society, but after that date rapid industrialization altered the social 
structure, and the process left few untouched. Depending upon circum- 
stance, these social changes meant more or less opportunity for workers, but 
nearly all felt greater dependence and profoundly different patterns of 
work discipline. In addition, urbanization and immigration changed the 
structure and composition of the working class and affected its style of life. 
In ways that have not yet been adequately explored, class and status re- 
lationships took on new meaning, too And a new ideology that sanc- 
tioned industrial laissez faire emerged because, as Ralph Gabriel has per- 
ceptively written, "the mores of a simpler agricultural and commercial era 
did not fit the conditions of an age characterized by the swift accumulation 
of industrial power.” The era found much “truth” in the frequent judg- 
ments of the Chicago Times that “the inexorable law of God" meant that 
“the man who lays up not for the morrow perishes on the morrow,” that 
*political economy" was "in reality the autocrat of the age" and occupied 
"the position once held by the Caesars and the Popes," and that cheapened 
production counted for so much that men did not inquire “when looking at 
a piece of lace whether the woman who wove it is a saint or a courtesan.”* 

Legal and political theory, academic economics, amoral “social science,” 
and institutional Protestantism emphasized that in industrial America in- 
terference with the entrepreneur’s freedom violated “divine” or “scientific” 
laws, and historians have given much attention to the many ways Gilded 
Age social thought bolstered the virtues of “Acquisitive Man." Two seem- 
ingly contradictory ideas especially sanctioned industrial laissez faire. Re- 
lated to the decline of traditional religious sanctions and the growing im- 
portance of secular institutions and values, the first insisted that no connec- 
tion existed between economic behavior and moral conduct. Gilded Age 
business practices, Edward C. Kirkland has argued, cannot be understood 
without realizing that for most entrepreneurs “economic activity stood 
apart from the sphere of moral and personal considerations.”® Much con- 


2 Evidence on differing contemporary estimates of the status of industrialists and workers 
in large cities and small industrial towns is found in H. G. Gutman, “The Worker's Search 
for Power: Labor in the Gilded Age," in The Gilded Age: A Reappraisal, ed. H. Wayne 
Morgan (New York, 1963), 38-68. 

8 Ralph Gabriel, The Course of American Democratic Thought (New York, 1956), 154. 

* Chicago Times, Aug. 24, 1874, Aug. 26, 1876. 

5 An able summary of the defense of laissez faire in the Gilded Age is found in Sidney 
Fine, Laissez Faire and the General-Welfare State: A Study of Conflict in American Thought, 
1865-190: (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1956), 3-166. On the process of legitimizing newly achieved 
power, sec Max Weber, Essays in Sociology, tr. and ed. H. W. Gerth and C. W. Mills (New 
York, 1946), 271. 

ê Edward C. Kirkland, "Divide and Rule," Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XIII 
(June 1956), 3-17. 
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temporary evidence supports this view.’ The second concept, identified with 
traditional Calvinist doctrine, reinforced the business ethic by equating 
poverty and failure with sin.) Evidence gathered primarily from national 
denominational weekly and monthly periodicals, together with a Gilded 
Age premillennial evangelism (typified by the popular Dwight Moody) 
that insisted that “until Christ returned none of the basic problems of the 
world could be solved,” convinces its historians that the Protestant denomi- 
nations and their leaders mostly “lost their sense of estrangement from so- 
ciety” and "began ... to bless and defend it in a jargon strangely com- 
pounded out of the language of traditional Christian theology, common- 
sense philosophy, and laissez-faire economics.”® Henry May, Aaron Abell, 
and Charles Hopkins have shown that a small but quite influential group 
of Protestant clergymen and lay thinkers broke free from institutional 
Protestantism's social conservatism and traveled a difficult route in pioneer- 
ing the social gospel,? but in the main Gilded Age Protestantism is viewed 


T Economist Arthur Perry explicitly said that "the grounds of economy and morals are 
independent and incommensurable," while the president of the American Exchange Bank 
found the "laws" of economics separate from but “as sacred and obligatory as . . . those of 
the Decalogue." Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Railroad President C. E, Perkins advised 
an associate: "If I were able, I would found a school of political economy in order to harden 
men's hearts.” Another time Perkins explained: “The question of political economy is not, 
What is noble? What is good? What is generous? What are the teachings of the Gospel?— 
But what, if anything, is it expedient to do about [the] production, distribution and con- 
sumption of property or wealth?" Like many other men of new wealth and power, this 
railroad leader worried about those who denounced "the economic law of Adam Smith... 
as too cruel and heartless for a Christian People.” (Quoted in Fine, Laissez Faire, 54, 56, 
103; Kirkland, “Divide and Rule"; and Thomas Cochran, Ratlroad Leaders, 1845-1890: The 
Business Mind in Action. [Cambridge, Mass., 1953], 436-37.) 

8 This view is identified most frequently with Henry Ward Beecher and Russell Conwell. 
"The general truth will stand," Beccher argued, "that no man in this land suffers from 

poverty unless it be more than his fault—unless it be his sin.” (Quoted in Henry F. May, 
Protestant. Churches and Industrial America [New York, 1949], 69.) Conwell made the same 
point another way: “The number of poor to be sympathized with is very small. . To 
sympatbize with a man whom God has punished for his sins, thus to help him when God 
will still continue a just punishment, is to do wrong, no doubt about it" (Quoted in Marquis 
Childs and Douglas Cater, Ethics in a Business Society [New York, 1954], 137.) A variant 
of this theme urged passivity upon complaining workers as when the Methodist Christian 
Advocate lectured readers: "John the Baptist. sct à ,good example . . . when he advised the 
Roman soldiers, ‘Be content with your wages’... ." (Quoted in William G. McLoughlin, Jr., 
Modern Revivalism: Charles Grandison Finney to Billy Graham [New York, 1959], 267-68.) 

9 Sidney E. Mead, “American Protestantism since the Civil War," Journal of Religion, 
XXXVI (Jan. 1956), 1-15. See also Winthrop Hudson, American Protestantism (Chicago, 
xg61), 136-40. Hudson also relates these developments to the new theology, "the doctrine 
of Incarnation, interpreted as divine immanence, which sanctified the ‘natural’ man and in- 
vested the culture itself with intrinsic redemptive tendencies.” The new theology therefore 
surrendered "any independent basis of judgment." Excellent analysis of the post-Civil War 
evangelism typified by Dwight Moody is found in McLoughlin, Modern Revivalism, 166—281, 
and Bernard A. Weisberger, They Gathered at the River: The Story of the Great Revivalists 
and Their Impact upon Religion in America (Boston, 1958), 160-219. 

10 May, Protestant Churches, passim, but esp. g1-111, 163-203; A. I. Abell, The Urban 
Impact on American Protestantism, 1865-1900 (Cambridge, Mass., 1943), passim; and C. H. 
Hopkins, The Rise of the Social Gospel in American Protestantism, 1865-1915 (New Haven, 
Conn., 1940), passim. 
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as a conformist, “culture-bound” Christianity that warmly embraced the 
rising industrialist, drained the aspiring rich of conscience, and confused or 
pacified the poor. The writings of an articulate minority suggest to histori- 
ans that the wealthy busied themselves memorizing Herbert Spencer’s 
aphorisms and purchasing expensive church pews, that the middle classes 
chased wealth and cheered Horatio Alger, and that the wage earners, busy 
laboring, found little time to ponder existential questions and felt separated 
from institutional Protestantism. Workers wandered from the fold, and 
the churches lost touch with the laboring classes. 

Accurate in describing certain themes characteristic of Gilded Age so- 
cial and religious thought, this view nevertheless tells little about the re- 
lationship between Protestantism and the working class because the many 
functions of religion, particularly its effects on the lower classes, cannot be 
learned by analyzing what leading clergymen said and what social philoso- 
phy religious journals professed. Unless one first studies the varieties of 
working-class community life, the social and economic structure that gave 
them shape, their voluntary associations (including churches, benevolent 
and fraternal societies, and trade-unions), their connections to the larger 
community, and their particular and shared values, one is likely to be con- 
fused about the relationship between the worker, institutional religion, and 
religious beliefs and sentiments.’ It is suggested, for example, that a close 
tie between laissez faire and Gilded Age Protestantism developed partly be- 
cause the post-Civil War “burst of technological and industrial expansion 
... created unbridled cheerfulness, confidence, and complacency among the 
American people” and because “the observational order coincided in a high 
degree with the conceptual order and . . . such coincidence defines social 
stability"? Such was probably the case for successful entrepreneurs and 
many lesser folk who benefited from rapid industrialization and the era's 
massive material gains, but the same cannot be inferred for those whose 
traditional skills became obsolete, who felt economic dependence for the 
first time, who knew recurrent seasonal and cyclical unemployment, and 
who suffered severe family and social disorganization in moving from farm 
'and town to city and in adapting to industrial and urban priorities and work 
discipline patterns different from traditional norms. Day-to-day experiences 
for many such persons (“the observational order") did not entirely coin- 


11 See the penetrating and original study of the role of voluntary associations and com- 
munity institutions among Irish immigrant workers and their children in Newburyport, Massa- 
chusetts, between 1850 and 1880 in Stephan Thernstrom, Poverty and Progress: Social Mo- 
bility in a Nineteenth Century City (Cambridge, Mass., 1964), 166-91. 

12 Hudson, American Protestantism; Mead, “American Protestantism.” 
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cide with the religious and secular ideas and values (“the conceptual order”) 
they carried with them from the immediate past. Some withdrew from the 
tensions stirred by such conflict, and others changed their beliefs. Many 
found in Gilded Age Protestantism reason to cheer material progress or 
comfort in premillennial evangelism. But some, especially trade-unionists 
and labor reformers and radicals, discovered that preindustrial ideology 
heightened rather than obliterated the moral dilemmas of a new social 
order and that the Protestantism of an earlier America offered a religious 
sanction for their discontent with industrial laissez faire and “Acquisitive 
Man.” A preindustrial social order had nurtured particular religious be- 
liefs that did not disappear with the coming of industrialism and did not 
easily or quickly conform to the Protestantism of a Henry Ward Beecher 
or a Dwight Moody and the secular optimism of an Andrew Carnegie or a 
Horatio Alger. The material conditions of life changed radically for these 
workers after 1850, but not the world of their mind and spirit. They saw the 
nation transformed, but were not themselves abruptly alienated from the 
past. Older traditions and modes of thought (religious and secular in ori- 
gin) did not succumb easily to the imperatives of a disorganized industrial 
society, but, depending upon particular circumstances, often clung tena- 
ciously and even deepened tensions generally characteristic of an early in- 
dustrializing society. 

The recent perspective emphasized by British historians of early indus- 
trial England helps clarify the particular relationship between Protestantism 
and Gilded Age labor reform. “In order to understand how people respond 
to industrial change,” Asa Briggs has written, “it is necessary to examine 
fully what kind of people they were at the beginning of the process, to take 
account of continuities and traditions as well as new ways of thinking and 
feeling.” Edward P. Thompson has gathered and organized a mass of data 
in The Making of the English Working Class to argue persuasively that the 
English working class was not “the spontaneous generation of the factory- 
system” and that the early social history of industrial England was more 
than "an external force—the ‘industrial revolution'—working upon some 
nondescript undifferentiated raw material of humanity."* Applied to the 
United States, this general point is quite simple although its particular 
American characteristics demand a level of conceptualization and a method 
of research not yet typical of "labor history." Protestantism in its many and 

18 Asa Briggs, review of Edward P. Thompson, The Making of the English Working Class, 
Labor History, VI (Winter 196 


, 84. 
24 Edward P. Thompson, The Making of the English Working Class (London, 1963), 194 e£ 
passim, 
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even contradictory forms but particularly the Christian perfectionism of 
pre-Civil War evangelical and reform movements lingered on among many 
discontented post-bellum workers, It was no different in the United States 
than in Great Britain where labor and religious historians have documented 
the close relationship between Protestant Nonconformity, especially Meth- 
odism, and labor reform.!? None of this should surprise students of social 
movements. “The bulk of industrial workers in all countries,” Eric 
Hobsbawm notes, "began . . . as first generation immigrants from pre- 
industrial society . . . and like all first-generation immigrants, they looked 
backwards as much as forwards.” The new industrial world “had no pat- 
tern of life suited to the new age,” and so men and women often “drew on 
the only spiritual resources at their disposal, preindustrial custom and re- 
ligion.” 

An additional point stressed in Thompson’s recent work offers insight 
into the Gilded Age labor reformer. “Behind every form of popular direct 
action,” Thompson notes, “some legitimising notion of right is to be 
found."? Thus Boston labor leader and editor Frank K. Foster insisted in 
1888: “The dry names and dates furnish but a small part of the history of 
the labor movement. To understand its real meaning one must comprehend 
the spirit animating it."? Leaders and followers of social movements that 
challenge an established order or question the direction of a rapidly chang- 
ing society (such as the United States after the Civil War) are usually “ani- 
mated” by a “spirit” that sanctions and legitimizes the particular alternative 
they espouse. It is not enough for them merely to criticize and to offer al- 
ternatives. This is the case whether they advocate trade-unions in a society 


15 See esp. Timothy L. Smith, Revivalism and Social Reform in Mid-Nineteenth Century 
America (New York, 1957), passim. Smith does not carry his important findings on the rela- 
tionship between pre-Civil War evangelism, Christian perfectionism, and social reform beyond 
the Civil War. Clifton E. Olmstead argued that perfectionism "increased steadily in American 
evangelical Protestantism throughout and beyond the Civil War.” It “flourished primarily in 
urban areas,” Olmstead maintained, "where the social problems and the individual frustrations 
presented a peculiar challenge to those who believed that Christianity could ‘work’ to the 
betterment of mankind." (C. E. Olmstead, History of Religion in the United States [Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J, 1960], 352.) But Olmstead offered no concrete evidence to support this 
valuable insight. Although he makes little of the strain of labor Protestantism emphasized in 
these pages, W. G. McLoughlin offers a suggestive framework for understanding the effects 
of pietistic perfectionism on American social movements in his essay “Pietism and the Ameri- 
can Character,” American Quarterly, XVII (Summer 1965), 163-86. 

16 Thompson, Making of the English Working Class, 350—400; Eric Hobsbawm, Labour- 
ing Men: Studies in the History of Labour (London, 1964), 23-33; Robert F. Wearmouth, 
Methodism and the Working-Class Movements of England, 1800-1850 (London, 1937), 
passim. 

17E, J. Hobsbawm, Social Bandits and Primitive Rebels: Studies in Archaic Forms of 
Social Movement in the roth and 2oth Centuries (Glencoe, IL, 1959), 108, 130. 

18 Thompson, Making of the English Working Class, 68. 

19 Labor Leader (Boston), Sept. 15, 1888, 
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hostile to collective activity or urge even more thorough and fundamental 
social reorganization. They must fee? that what they propose is justified by 
values that transcend the particular social order they criticize. For this rea- 
son, they often crudely reinterpret the historical past. They either project 
“new” values or, as is more frequently the case, reinterpret vague and 
broadly shared national values to sanction their behavior. Then, they can 
argue that their critique of the dominant order and its ideology is “con- 
sistent with very basic values.”?® Such was the case with the generation of 
trade-unionists, labor reformers, and labor radicals who felt the transition 
from a preindustrial to an industrial society and who bore the social, eco- 
nomic, and psychological brunt of the American industrializing process 
after 1860. 

Two broadly shared preindustrial national traditions especially offered 
the discontented nineteenth-century American worker a transcendent and 
sanctioning “notion of right." The first—the republican political tradition— 
is beyond the scope of these pages. The second was traditional American 
Protestantism. Frank Foster could explain in 1887: “John on Patmos, Jack 
Cade at the head of the populace, . . . Krapotine indicting Russian imperial- 
ism, the rising wrath of American Democracy—these are all of kinship.” 
Commenting on the American labor movement, Foster went on: 

The “cross of the new crusade” is the cross of an old crusade, old as the pas- 
sions of the human heart. An idea may take different forms of expression and 
its ethical purport may be the same, and in whatever direction men may strive 
for this ambiguous thing we call social reform, if they mean anything at all, they 
but echo—be they Jew or Gentile, Greek or Christian, Deist or Atheist, Knight of 
Labor or Socialist—that carol of welcome which was sung to greet the coming 
of the Carpenter’s Son in the centuries long gone by, “peace on earth, good will 
to men.” 

“Looking afar off, over the broad ocean of time and space,” the Boston 
editor concluded, “we have faith, like St. Simon at death’s door, [we] may 
exclaim, "The future is ours. "?* Similarly, the Union Pacific Employees 
Magazine comforted fearful trade-unionists by reminding them that after 
the Crucifixion “the rabble rejoiced.” “Time,” this journal insisted in ex- 
plaining the difficulties encountered by trade-union advocates, “corrects 
errors. . . . The minority continue to urge their views until they become 
the majority or the fallacy of them be proven. Advance is made only thus. 
Time must be had to prepare the way for every step.”"** In another connec- 
tion, the American Railway Union’s Railway Times called “sublime idiocy 

20 Alvin and Helen Gouldner, Modern Sociology (New York, 1963), 634-36. 
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. the idea that workingmen of the present, or of any other century, were 
the first to call attention to the rapacity of the rich.” Instead, “The arraign- 
ment of the rich by God Himself and His Son, the Redeemer, set the pace 
for all coming generations of men who would be free from the crushing 
domination of wealth.” Labor’s complaints had “the unequivocal indorse- 
ment of the Holy Writ??? Here, then, was a religious faith that justified 
labor organization and agitation, encouraged workers to challenge indus- 
trial power, and compelled criticism of “natural” economic laws, the crude 
optimism of social Darwinism, and even the conformist Christianity of 
most respectable clergymen. 

Protestantism affected the American working class in many ways, and a 
brief article cannot encompass its varied manifestations. But it is possible 
to indicate some of them. 

A subordinate but distinct theme drew from pessimistic premillennialism 
the apocalyptic tradition that prophesied doom and imminent catastrophe 
before “redemption.” In a period of rapid, unpredictable social and eco- 
nomic change, change itself meant decay and destruction to some. For them, 
the Christian prophetic tradition did not buoy up the spirit and command 
reform, but stimulated withdrawal. A Massachusetts ship joiner predicted 
destructive world-wide war as the result of “the sin of the people, ‘cov- 
etousness.’ ”?4 A regular Coast Seaman’s Journal columnist more than once 
made the same point.”® Readers of the Denver Labor Enquirer learned from 
several sermons by Mrs. P. C. Munger of “The World’s Final Crisis.” She 
urged violence to speed the end of an evil social order and praised dyna- 
mite as a “blessing” from God: 

Socially, the ruling world is a dead Te In the name of God and man bury it 
deep in the earth it has corrupted. . . . Dynamite in its line is the last ERR 
fruit of the Holy Ghost... . It is in every way worthy of the giver—God. . 

thank, I praise, I bless God for dynamite. It is the blast of Gabriel’s trumpet. . dass 
It does the deeds of God. ... Its fruits are peace, love, joy, goodness, gentleness, 
meckness, and truth displayed in decent life and government. Is not this boon of 
heaven worth a blow; worth a blast on the trumpet of doom? ... Dynamite is a 
weapon to win; a weapon to conquer, a weapon to kill. It is your only one. God 


Himself allows you no other; use it or tamely submit and sign your death 
warrant.76 


Such violent and apparent psychotic anguish, however, was not typical of 


Labor (Philadelphia), July 16, 1891. The Crucifixion was but one example this journal cited. 
It also pointed to the mobbing of William Lloyd Garrison, the hanging of John Brown, and 
the jailing of Voltaire. 
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even the most extreme premillenarian visionaries. More characteristic was 
the complaint of an Indiana coal miner's wife who believed that “according 
to history” a “visitation” took place every two thousand years and quietly 
complained, “I have heard my mother talk about her girlhood days and 
how good and religious people were.” The world had changed for the 
worse. “It is no wonder,” she feared, “that God sends His voice in thunder 
through the air as wicked as this world stands to-day. . . . We are living in 
a land where shadows are continually falling in our pathway." The ex- 
traordinary psychological strains of early industrialism thus found expres- 
sion in the rejection of the secular order and the acceptance of a Protestant- 
ism of doom, despair, and destruction.?? 

More widespread than these premillennial prophecies was a postmillen- 
nial Christian justification of trade-unionism and even more radical social 
reform. Conservative trade-unionists and radical anarchists and socialists 
(except for the zealous followers of Daniel De Leon) often appealed to 
Christianity for its sanction. A pre-Civil War utopian and afterward a 
Knight of Labor and builder of cooperatives, John Orvis claimed “the labor 
question” was “here in the Providence of Almighty God” and meant “the 
deliverance, exaltation, and ennobling of labor and the laboring classes to 
the first rank.”?® Conservative craft unionist and president of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers, John Jarrett told a 
gathering of clergymen that “the climax of the mission of the Savior, be- 
yond a question, . . . is that He came here so that the gospel would be 
preached to the poor"? After being sentenced to death in the aftermath of 
the Haymarket affair, German immigrant anarchist August Spies linked his 
beliefs to Thomas Münzer. “He,” Spies said of Münzer, “interpreted the 
Gospel, saying that it did not merely promise blessings in heaven, but that 
it also commanded equality and brotherhood among men on earth." Spies 
insisted that "the spirit of the Reformation was the 'eternal spirit of the 
chainless mind, and nothing could stay its progress." This sentiment— 
radical criticism and labor discontent sanctioned by an appeal to Christian 
tradition—did not diminish by the end of the nineteenth century and re- 
mained as common in the 189o's as in the 1860’s. No apparent connection 
existed between a particular brand of labor reform and Christianity; all 
shared in it. 
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Prophetic Protestantism offered labor leaders and their followers a 
transhistoric framework to challenge the new industrialism and a common 
set of moral imperatives to measure their rage against and to order their 
dissatisfactions. The intensity of religious commitment varied among in- 
dividuals: it depended upon particular life experiences, and its sources 
drew from the many strands that made up the web of Protestant tradition. 
But the influence of the Christian perfectionism and postmillennialism 
identified with Charles G. Finney and other pre-Civil War and preindustrial 
evangelical revivalists seems predominant? Even this tradition, which em- 
phasized God's redemptive love and benevolence and insisted that "prog- 
ress, in all its forms, was divinely directed toward the perfection of the 
world,” took many forms.?? A few examples suffice. In the 1860's, William 
Sylvis, that decade's most prominent trade-unionist, pitted the God of Chris- 
tian perfectionism against Malthusian doctrine and asked: "Is it not rea- 
sonable, is it not Christian, to suppose that the all-wise Being who placed 
us here, and whose attributes are benevolence and love, could find other 
means of controlling population than by war, famine, pestilence, and crime 
in all its forms?"?* More than thirty years later, George E. Ward hailed the 
coming of the American Railway Union by arguing that "God is infinite 
and eternal justice" so that "he who strives to promote and establish justice 
upon earth is a co-worker with God." It followed that union men were 
"the rapidly-evolving God-men—the genus homo vivified by the eternal 
truths and energizing principles of the gospel of Christ. "5 Another per- 
fectionist strain, more “emotional,” told of man’s “sin,” but was nevertheless 
distinctly postmillennial. Celebrating Thanksgiving, a midwestern worker 
assured the Chicago Knights of Labor: 


God has given the earth to the children of men; that a few have stolen it all and 


32 McLoughlin, Modern Revivalism, 65-165; Smith, Revivalism, passim; Olmstead, History 
of Religion, 347-62. See also the subtle but significant distinctions between the prophetic and 
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prophetic rather than the apocalyptic tradition characterized the dominant religious sentiment 
of dissident Gilded Age workers. i 
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disinherited the masses, is no fault of God's, but the wickedness of man... . We 
could not know the wickedness of man, could we not see the goodness of God. 
. ++ It is perfectly safe to pray for His kingdom to come, and in that prayer you 
anathematize the present system as bitterly as words could do it... 38 

“Pumpkin Smasher,” a Newcomb, Tennessee, coal miner, typified ex- 
treme labor evangelism: 


Labor has made this country into a bed of roses so that a few may lie therein, 
and bask in the beautiful God-given sunshine, while the laborer or the creator of 
all this splendor is roaming in rags all tattered and torn... . Cheer up, my 
brothers, the longest night comes to an end. It may end by an honest use of the 
ballot box, but as that can never be until the great and glorious millennium with 
all its attendant beauties set in, brothers we need not look for deliverance through 
the medium of the ballot box. But it will come just the same. It may come like it 
did to the Israelitish serfs from down yonder in Egypt, or it may come like it 
did in France in those long days of rebellion. Or, my brothers, it may come as it 
did to the colored slaves of the South by sword and fire. Let us be ready to eat 
the Paschal lamb at any moment the trumpet sounds.97 
Even the more “conservative” American Federationist found room for 
labor evangelism. A contributor to the American Federation of Labor's 
official journal asked for nothing less than "A living Christ moving, living, 
breathing and dominant in the hearts of a people, not a dead Christianity, 
dreaming of a dead Christ, but live Christians as live Christs, scattering the 
table of the money changers in the temples, . . . going down in the poverty- 
stricken alleys of the robbed industrial slaves, and raising up its victims." 
This Christianity he called “the real article!”®® 

Not surprisingly, the labor evangels found the most essential character- 
istics of the rapidly developing new industrial social order un-Christian and 
violative of God’s will. As early as the 1860’s “Uncle Sam” told readers of 
Fincher's Trades Review that “the present system of labor ... is a system 
begotten by the evil one, hell-born” and that it “warred against the heaven- 
born creation, the system instituted by God for the good of man."? And the 
Boston Daily Evening Voice justified a living wage and condemned the 
maldistribution of wealth by appealing to God: “Tt is because He has made 
of one blood all men—because all are brethren—that the differences insti- 
tuted by men—the chief of which is. the money difference—are so morally 
disastrous as they are. . . . The elevation of a false god dethrones the real 
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Self-protection and trade-unionism especially enjoyed the blessings of 
God. A Louisville cigar maker argued: “The toilers are coming out of dark- 
ness into light and . . . have dared to organize, to come in closer touch with 
our Lord's will and the teachings of Jesus Christ.” He prophesied: “The 
time is not far distant when the wage earners shall stand on the rock of in- 
dependence and sing, ‘Nearer, My God, to Thee.’ We need not fire and sword, 
but [to] organize, unionize. . . ."*' During the bitter bituminous coal strike 
of 1897 the United Mine Workers Journal editorialized: "Blessed are the 
union men. They are the salt of the earth which keeps uncontaminated the 
pure principles of brotherhood in the breast of their fellow toilers, and 
which, if allowed to die, would make us doubt the fatherhood of God.” 
Biblical “history” served well J. A. Crawford, Illinois district president of 
the United Mine Workers, as he preached the divinity of unions: 


The first labor organization mentioned in history, either profane or divine, was 
the one founded just outside of the historic Garden of Eden, by God Himself; : 
the charter members being Adam and Eve. ... Noah's campaign among the 
Antediluvians favorably reminds us of the organizing campaigns of the United 
Mine Workers. . . . The third attempt at organizing labor was made by the au- 
thority of Jehovah, instituted and carried to a successful termination by “The 
Walking Delegates," Moses and Aaron, for the purpose of redeeming Israel from 
Egyptian task-masters. . . . The next labor movement of importance recorded in 
sacred history, begins with the beginning of the ministry of the “Nazarene,” op- 
posed to all forms of oppression of the poor and antagonistic to the operation of 
“Wall street" in the house of His Father, the sanctuary of worship. . . . Choose 
you this day whom you shall serve. If plutocracy be God, serve it; if God be God, 


serve Him,*8 
A Railway Times writer summed it up by insisting that “so-called Tabor 
agitators,’ who are such, not for the love of money, but for the love of hu- 
manity, are true followers of Christ and are striving to establish upon earth 
the kingdom of God, for which disciples are taught to pray."s* Labor or- 
ganizers had only to push ahead. “Brother Knights,” a fellow unionist ad- 
vised, “allow me to say that Moses, while fleeing from bondage and en- 
deavoring to deliver his people from the hands of the Egyptian destroyer, 
received the imperative command from God, to ‘go forward.’ The same in- 
junction still comes to us, ‘go forward." "45 

The historic and divine person of Jesus Christ loomed large in the rhet- 
oric and imagery of labor leaders. He served as a model to emulate, a sym- 
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bol to inspire. An Illinois coal miner later elected to the state assembly ad- 
miringly described trade-unionist Richard Trevellick: “While not a preacher 
of Jesus and Him crucified, yet he was one of His most exemplary followers. 
... My wife thought Dick Trevellick the second Jesus Christ.” Much was 
made of the argument that “the Saviour Himself” had associated “with 
common fishermen and carpenters."*" A West Coast seaman reminded his 
brothers that “Peter and James and John, . . . three sailors, were the chosen 
of our Saviour."*? Railway Times called Jesus “an agitator such as the world 
has never seen before nor since, . . . despised and finally murdered to ap- 
pease the wrath of the ruling class of His time.” William Mahon, the in- 
ternational president of the motorman's union, lectured the Businessman's 
Bible Class of the Detroit First Congregational Church that Christ was 
"crucified for disturbing the national order of things . . . [by] the con- 
servative goody good people, whose plans Jesus spoilt.” The businessmen 
learned that the speaker belonged to "the organizations . . . fighting for the 
very principles laid down by Jesus Christ"? The Coast Seaman's Journal 
explained Christ’s death: 


Christ taught that all men had souls and were therefore equal in the finality of 
things. For that He was put to death. But it was not for preaching the doctrine af 
a common equality before God that the Saviour suffered, The Powers have never 
objected to dnos the conditions and relations of the future: it is the condi- 
tions and relations of today they object to altering. Christ was crucified because 
the doctrine of common equality hereafter, which He preached, led inevitably to 
the doctrine of common equality now. This is the essence of Christ's teaching. 


Christ in an industrializing America would suffer as a labor leader or even 
a "tramp" suffered. "Had Christ lived in Connecticut, he would have been 
imprisoned for asking for a cup of water,” believed the Washington Crafts- 
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If Gilded Age businessmen make sense only when it is realized that for 
them "economic activity stood apart from moral considerations," the op- 
posite is true for most Gilded Age labor leaders. Protestantism helped 
many of them restore what Oscar Handlin calls "the sense of human 
solidarity infused with religious values"? Prominent Gilded Age trade- 
unionists, labor reformers, and even radicals—with the notable exception 
of Samuel Gompers and De Leon—shared a common faith in a just God, 
effused perfectionist doctrine, and warned of divine retribution against con- 
tinuing injustice. They often condemned the insensitivity of institutional 
Protestantism to the suffering brought about by rapid industrialization, but 
their speeches and writings also made frequent allusion to essential religious 
“truths” that gave meaning to their lives and that sanctioned organized op- 
position to the new industrialism5 Trade-unionists and reformers from 
Catholic backgrounds such as Joseph P. McDonnell, who had studied for 
the priesthood, and Terence V. Powderly frequently quoted the Sermon on 
the Mount. Important trade-unionists and labor radicals reared as Prot- 
estants did the same. Sylvis found no contradiction between his sympathies 
for the First International and his belief that the worker's "task" was “to 
found the universal family—to build up the City of God" through trade- 
unions which Sylvis called an “association of souls" formed by “the sons of 
God." America's distinctiveness rested for Sylvis on "God's ordained equal- 
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ity of man . . . recognized in the laws and institutions of our country." 
Early trained for the Baptist ministry, Knights of Labor founder Uriah 
Stephens called excessive hours of work "an artificial and man-made con- 
dition, not God's arrangement and order" and insisted the Knights build 
upon “the immutable basis of the Fatherhood of God and the logical prin- 
ciple of the Brotherhood of Man.” Labor organizations had come “as mes- 
siahs have ever come, when the world was ready for them.” The Knights 
brought workers together in local assemblies: 
The tabernacle—the dwelling-place of God—is among men. No longer shall men 
pine for justice, or perish for lack of judgment. "And He will dwell with them, 
: and they shall be His people.” "God and Humanity.” How inseparably connected! 
God, the Universal Father; Man, the Universal Brother!5? 
Trevellick found in God reason to ennoble human labor and asked: “Is He 
less because His mechanical hand formed the mountains? . . . No fellow 
toilers; He is not less because He worked; neither are you"? Eugene V. 
Debs bristled with Christian indignation at human suffering and cannot be 
understood outside that framework. From his prison cell after the Pull- 
man debacle Debs publicly celebrated Labor Day by declaring that it 
“would stand first in Labor's Millennium, that prophesied era when Christ 
shall begin in reign on the earth to continue a thousand years."*? He com- 
pared his jailing with Daniel's treatment by the Persians.)! Released from 
Woodstock jail, Debs told an admiring Chicago throng in an oration punc- 
tuated with religious images and analogies: 
Liberty is not a word of modern coinage. Liberty and slavery are primal words, 
like good and evil, right and wrong; they are opposites and coexistent. There has 
been no liberty in the world since the gift, like sunshine and rain, came down 
from heaven, for the maintenance of which man has not been required to fight.... 
Is it worth[ while? ] to reiterate that all men are created free and that slavery and 
bondage are in contravention of the Creator’s decree and have their origin in man’s 
depravity? 
Courts, like the Supreme Court, had been “antagonizing the decrees of 
heaven since the day when Lucifer was cast into the bottomless pit.” “God 
Himself had taught His lightning, thunderbolts, winds, waves, and earth- 
quakes to strike,” and men, too, would strike, “with bullets or ballots,” until 
they walked “the earth free men.” “Angels” had “transplanted” “sym- 
pathy,” one of the “perennial flowers of the Celestial City” and the main- 
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spring of human compassion for Debs, “in Eden for the happiness of Adam 
and Eve,” and then “the winds had scattered the seed throughout the earth.” 
Without sympathy, Debs concluded, there could be “no humanity, no ele- 
vating, refining, ennobling influences."9? 

The most eloquent Gilded Age labor reformer, George E. McNeill, was 
an abolitionist turned staunch American Federation of Labor trade-unionist 
and Christian socialist. He was also an essential link between preindustrial 
American reform and the Gilded Age labor movement. McNeill rarely 
spoke or wrote without imparting a deep Christian fervor. In 1876 he 
complained in the socialist Labor Standard: "It is the old, old story. . . . 
Have the Pharaoh's descendants nothing to learn from Pharaoh’s fate?" 
At a meeting eleven years later to condemn the hanging of Albert Parsons, 
McNeill announced: "I believe in the passive force of non-resistance as 
‘Him of old’. ... I come here tonight as a Christian."55 In 1890 he once 
again tied labor reform to Christian ethics: 


'The Pilgrim leaven still works, true to the fundamental principles of the great 
Leader of men. . .. The influence of the teachings of the Carpenter's Son still 
tends to counteract the influence of Mammon. In this movement of the laborers 
toward equity, we will find a new revelation of the Old Gospel, when the Golden 
Rule of Christ shall measure the relations of men in all their duties toward their 
fellows... . Though the Mammon-worshippers may cry, "Crucify Him! Crucify 
Him", the promise of the prophet and the poet shall be fulfilled . . . by the free 
acceptance of the Gospel that all men are of one blood. Then the new Pentecost 
will come, when every man shall have according to his needs.99 

Three years later, McNeill found “the religious life" of the labor movement 
nothing less than “a protest against the mammonizing interpretation of re- 
ligious truth.” He wanted “the kingdom of Heaven (of equity and right- 
eousness) to come on earth," but, more importantly, argued that "religious 
truth," adapted to the realities of industrial society, had meaning for his 
America. “A new interpretation of the old truth, “That the chief end of man 
is to glorify God and to enjoy him forever,’ reads that the glorification of 
God is the reinstatement of man in the likeness of God; that to enjoy God 
forever all things must be directed toward the securing for all the largest 
measure of happiness." McNeill never changed. In 1902, sixty-five years 
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old, he reaffirmed his continued faith in the supremacy of “moral power,” 
but nevertheless warned: “Submission is good, but the order of God may 
light the torch of Revolution." 

Evangelical Protestantism that emphasized the possibility of perfect hol- 
iness in this world found expression among trade-unionists of less impor- 
tance than McNeill and other national leaders. Negro activists in the early 
United Mine Workers of America (1890-1900) reveal such an influence. 
A preacher and coal miner, William Riley won election in 1892 as secretary- 
treasurer of the Tennessee district and importuned fellow Negroes to join 
the union: 


Continue to battle on for the right, seek wisdom and be wise, act honest men and 
by so doing both white and colored men will love to respect you, and God Him- 
self will bless you. . . . Yes, my people, wake up and ask yourselves these ques- 
tions: How long am I to live in ignorance? How long am I to be a pullback to my 
race? How long am I to be a stumbling block for the cause of labor, justice, 
and humanity? Say as the prodigal did: I will arise and join the labor unions and 
rally for its [sic] rights, defend its [sic] cause and be known among my own 
craftsmen as a man among men.’ 


The tensions between an active, just God and the day-to-day realities of a 


Negro coal miner’s life strained William E. Clark, a Rendville, Ohio, miner. 
He reported: 


My mind has wandered from world to world. My first wonder, was, I wonder if 
the other worlds were inhabited? Did they have the same kind of law and gov- 
ernment that we have? And my next wonder was, was this world of ours the hell 
we read about in the good book? If it is not, how can a man stand the punish- 
ment twice, and then live through eternity? They burn men alive, skin them, 
lynch them, shoot them, and torture them. . . T 


The most important early UMW Negro leader, Richard L. Davis, elected 
to the National Executive Board in 1896 and 1897, penned many letters that 
suggested the influence of evangelical imperatives. He found in the union a 
secular church that promised redemption from an evil social order. He gave 
to his work the zeal and devotion expected of a dedicated missionary. Miners 
who threatened to quit the UMW heard from him the words of Paul in the 
New Testament: “Except those abide in the ship, ye cannot be saved.” 
Preachers designated the “ship as a church,” but Davis called the UMW 
“the ship” and insisted: “I now exhort you that except ye abide in the ship 
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ye cannot be saved."? A common religious rhetoric helped Davis war 
against factionalism. He denied the charge of fellow Negroes who called 
the UMW “a white man's organization" and told them: “You yourselves 
are men and . . . have the same interest at stake as your white brother, be- 
cause , . . I believe in the principle of the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of all mankind no matter what the color of his [sic] skin may be.” 
Davis’ evangelical fervor was not otherworldly. “I know,” he addressed 
these same Negroes, “that in former days you used to sing ‘Give me Jesus, 
give me Jesus, you may have all the world, just give me Jesus.’ But the day 
has now come that we want a little money along with our Jesus, so we 
want to change that old song and ask for a little of the world as well.”” 
Urging compact labor organization, Davis argued that "we are taught by 
teachings of the Holy Writ that in unity there is strengtb.""* The acquittal of 
a Pennsylvania sheriff involved in the shooting of several Polish anthracite 
miners in 1898 caused Davis to lament: “It is as we expected. ... The miner 
has no rights that the coal barons are bound to respect. Surely, oh Heaven, 
this condition of things will not last forever.”” 

Just as Christianity motivated so many labor leaders who organized the 
reaction against the radical transition from preindustrial to industrial Amer- 
ica, so, too, did it serve to condemn particular aspects of that new society 
and its ideology. A few examples illustrate. The United Mine Workers’ 
Journal felt that legal convict leasing of coal miners proved “the laws of 
Tennessee . . . in conflict with Christianity, civilization and government."'? 
Exploitative child factory labor caused the Chicago Knights of Labor to 
explode: “When Jesus said, ‘Suffer little children to come unto me,’ He did 
not have a shirt or cloak factory, nor a planing mill, that He wanted to put 
them into at 40 cents per day. He wanted to bless them and show them 
the light." The San Francisco Manufacturer's and Employer's Associa- 
tion defense of "free contract" led Andrew Furuseth, secretary of the Sailors' 
Union of the Pacific, to exclaim indignantly: “If the present system be right, 
then Christianity is a lie; if the present system be right, then Robert Ingersoll 
is not a censer-boy in the Temple of Mammon, but the prophet of a new 
dispensation."'5 Critics of Labor Day learned that “Labor Day is one of the 
signs of the millennium.” 
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Those who saw in Christianity justification for industrial laissez faire 
especially felt the sting of labor critics. The Locomotive Firemen's Maga- 
zine declared the "theory" that "God assigns anyone a station in life... 
preposterous, repulsive, and degrading to God and man."9? Men who argued 
that “labor, like flour or cotton cloth, should always be bought in the cheap- 
est market” did so because “an All-wise God, for some inscrutable purpose, 
has created them" so that workers could see "to what viciousness the an- 
tagonism to labor has arrived" and then "beat back to its native hell the 
theory that... laborers . . . are merchandise to be bought and sold as any 
other commodity—as cattle, mules, swine. . . "5! Clergymen who upheld the 
competitive system learned: "The church which allows the competitive sys- 
tem of each for himself, without a never-silent protest, is not a living Chris- 
tian church; for ‘each for himself’ is a gospel of lies. That never was God's 
decree.”®* And the argument that poverty enjoyed God's blessings met the 
retort: “Do you think it is anything short of insulting to God to pretend to 
believe He makes of ninety-nine paving material for the one to walk into 
Heaven over?”® Paul's directive to Titus to “obey magistrates” was re- 
jected. If followed “by the patriots of ’76,” explained the Locomotive Fire- 
men’s Magazine, “a new nation would not have been born.” 

Christian example and religious exaltation proved especially important 
in times of severe discontent and defeat and in challenging dominant Gilded 
Age “myths.” 'T'wo examples suffice. After the Pullman strike and boycott 
and Debs's imprisonment, a Portland, Oregon, railroad worker drew in- 
ferences and analogies only from sacred history: 

Were Moses now living, and the Almighty should send him to a General Man- 
ager's office to protest against corporation robberies, he would be forthwith ar- 
rested and thrown into jail, and if Moses should appeal to the Supreme Court, the 
infamous proceedings would be sustained and declared constitutional; and there- 
fore, the way I look at it, the corporation slaves of the United States are in a 
worse condition than were the slaves of Pharaoh. But in the case of Pharaoh, 


God put a curse upon him. The corporation Pharaohs are not to have their way 
always. There may be a Red Sea just ahead—but beyond it is the promised land. 


Egypt had only one Pharaoh at a time on the throne. Here we have probably a 
hundred of the abnormal monsters, all engaged in enslaving working people. . . . 
The Egyptian Pharaoh did not send Moses to prison. . . . He could have done it. 
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He had absolute power. He was a despot with a big D. . . . Here a labor leader is 
condemned and thrown into prison by a decree of one small contemptible Pha- 
raoh at the suggestion of a General Manager Pharaoh ... and there is no appeal 
except to the Buzzards Bay Pharaoh [Grover Cleveland’s Summer White House 
was in Buzzard’s Bay.], which would be like appealing from a pig stealing 
coyote to a grizzly bear.95 


The second example concerns Andrew Carnegie and his belief in the 
“Gospel of Wealth,” the notion of “stewardship.” At the time of its enunci- 
ation, the Locomotive Firemen’s Magazine scorned the “Gospel of Wealth” 
as “flapdoodle” and “slush.” Of Carnegie, it said: “While asserting that the 
‘““Gospel of Wealth” but echoes Christ's words,’ [he] endeavors to wriggle 
out of the tight place in which Christ’s words place him.” It required “pa- 
tience” to read about “the ‘right modes of using immense fortunes’ known 
to be the product of cool, Christless robbery."99 The Homestead conflict in 
1892 caused the same journal to call Carnegie and Henry Clay Frick “brazen 
pirates [who] prate . . . of the ‘spirit of Christ’ [and] who plunder labor that 
they may build churches, endow universities and found libraries."9" In 1894 
the conservative National Labor Tribune joined in mocking Carnegie's 
professions: 


Oh, Almighty Andrew Philanthropist Library Carnegie, who are in America 
when not in Europe spending the money of your slaves and serfs, thou are a good 
father to the people of Pittsburgh, Homestead and Beaver Falls. . . . Oh, most 
adorable Carnegie, we love thee, because thou are the almighty iron and steel 
king of the world; thou who so much resembles the pharisee. . . . We thank 
thee and thy combines for the hungry men, women and children of the land. 
We thank thee and thy combines for the low price of iron and steel and the low 
price paid in iron and steel works. . . . Oh, master, we thank thee for all the free 
gifts you have given the public at the expense of your slaves. . . . Oh, master, we 
need no protection, we need no liberty so long as we are under thy care. So we 
command ourselves to thy mercy and forevermore sing thy praise. AmenI9? 


Such language could not be misunderstood. 
Although the evidence emphasized in these pages indicates the exist- 
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ence of a working-class social Christianity and suggests that Protestantism 
had a particular meaning for discontented Gilded Age labor leaders, social 
radicals, and even ordinary workers, it is hazardous to infer too much from 
it alone about the working class. Too little is yet known about nineteenth- 
century American Protestant workers. Evidence on church affiliation, for 
example, is contradictory. While many contemporaries like D. O. Kellogg, 
general secretary of the Charity Organization of Philadelphia, frequently 
worried over the “widespread skepticism and alienation from Christianity 
prevalent among the workingmen” and complained that institutional Prot- 
estantism often was “out of the poor man’s reach,” inadequate but signifi- 
cant statistics for church affiliation among the general population, not just 
workers, show an increase from 16 per cent in 1850 to 36 per cent in 1900.9 
Until more is known about particular groups of workers and their relations 
to institutional and noninstitutional religious sentiment and belief, how- 
ever, it remains impossible to reconcile such seemingly contradictory evi- 
dence. Scattered but still inconclusive evidence hints at an apparent close 
connection between youthful religious conversion and subsequent labor 
militancy among certain workers.?? The considerable but as yet largely neg- 
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lected variations in the experience and outlook of factory workers and 
skilled craftsmen and of self-educated artisans and casual day laborers as 
well as the different social environments of small, semirural factory and 
mining villages, industrial cities, and large urban centers suggest other im- 
portant analytic problems in exploring the relationship between Protestant- 
ism and the “working class"?! And there are additional complexities. It is 
risky to assume too close a relationship between religious sentiment and 
rhetoric and everyday behavior, and it is equally perilous to view church 
attendance and affiliation as proof of religious belief or not attending church 
as presumptive evidence of the opposite. An example of the confusion that 
might result was the response of an unidentified worker when asked in 
1898: “Why are so many intelligent workingmen non-church goers?” “Jesus 
Christ,” he replied, “is with us outside the church, and we shall prevail with 
God.’*? 

Despite these many difficulties, a perspective over more than one or two 
generations suggests tentative connections between the religious mode of ex- 
pression of many Gilded Age trade-unionists and labor radicals and the be- 
havior of larger numbers of disaffected Gilded Age Protestant workers. 
Except for those unions that drew support primarily from workers living in 
small towns and semirural or other isolated areas, the language of labor 
leaders and social radicals and the tone of their press after 1900 displayed a 
marked decline in religious emphasis when compared to the labor speeches, 
editorials, and letters penned between 1860 and 190o. In part this difference 
suggests the growing secularization of the national culture, but it also makes 
possible a particular view of Gilded Age workers, seeing them as a transi- 
tional generation that bridged two distinct social structures and was the first 
to encounter fully the profound strains accompanying the shift to an urban 
and industrial social order. Not separated emotionally or historically from 
a different past, they lived through an era of extreme social change and so- 
cial disorder, but carried with them meaningful and deeply felt traditions 
and values rooted in the immediate and even more distant past. This process 
was not unique to the United States, but occurred at different times in other 
rapidly changing societies and greatly explains the behavior of the “first 
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generation” to have contact with a radically different economic and social 
structure?? Although it is an exaggeration to argue that the violent and 
often disorganized protest characteristic of so much Gilded Age labor agi- 
tation resulted only from the tension between the outlook the worker 
brought to the Gilded Age and that era's rapidly changing economic and 
social structure, it is not too much to suggest that the thought and the be- 
havior of Gilded Age workers were peculiar to that generation. 

Vital in both pre-Civil War reform movements and evangelical crusades, 
perfectionist Christianity carried over into the Gilded Age and offered the 
uprooted but discontented Protestant worker ties with the certainties of his 
past and reasons for his disaffection with the present by denying for him the 
premises of Gilded Age America and the not yet "conventional wisdom" 
of that day. In 1874 the secretary of the Miners' Protective and Progressive 
Association of Western Pennsylvania, George Archbold, called the trade- 
union a "God-given right" and warned fellow unionists of employer op- 
position: “The Philistines are upon you, and the fair Delilah would rob 
you of your locks and shear you of your power."?* Twenty-three years later 
and not in entirely dissimilar language, West Coast labor organizer and 
sailor Andrew Furuseth celebrated the twelfth anniversary of the Sailors’ 
Union of the Pacific: 


Congress may rob us of our rights as men, and may make us bondsmen. The 
Judiciary may say “Well done” and uphold them. Yet we have our manhood 
from nature’s God, and being true to our best interests we shall yet as free men 
turn our faces to the sun... . We must organize ourselves and align ourselves 
with the forces which in our country are making for that brotherhood for which 
Jesus died. So we must as individuals forget home, self and life if need be, to re- 
conquer our liberty, to preserve the sacredness of our bodies, which by Paul were 
called “the temples of the living God."95 


Such an emphasis was common to men who disagreed on other matters 
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such as trade-union strategy and the long-range purposes of labor organi- 
zation and reform. That it is found among “business” unionists, Knights of 
Labor, and socialist and anarchist radicals and is as prevalent in the 1890's 
as in the 1860’s suggests that it characterized no particular segment of or- 
ganized labor, but was common to a generation of disaffected workers. 
Even the German Marxist immigrant Adolph Douai revealed its influence. 
Although he worried that “enthusiasm without reason engenders fa- 
naticism and thus baffles the noblest purposes,” Douai nevertheless pleaded 
in 1887: “Our age needs religious enthusiasm for the sake of common 
brotherhood, because infidelity is rampant and hypocrisy prevails in all 
churches—an infidelity of a peculiar kind, being a disbelief in the destiny of 
men to be brothers and sisters, in their common quality [sic] and rights.” 
Douai depicted the Gilded Age labor movement as “the religion of com- 
mon brotherhood.” 

Preindustrial Christian perfectionism offered Gilded Age labor reform- 
ers absolute values in a time of rapid social change and allowed the labor 
reformer or radical to identify with “timeless truths” that legitimized his 
attack on the absolutes of Gilded Age social thought—the determinism of 
Spencerian dogma, the sanctity of property rights and freedom of contract, 
and the rigidity of political laissez faire.” “Conditions” had changed, but the 
“issues” remained as of old, wrote the Printer’s Labor Tribune, immediate 
forerunner to the important Pittsburgh National Labor Tribune, in arguing 
that “the war between capital and labor” was being “fought all the time, and 
[was] ... identical with civilization itself.” Privilege and monopoly were 
not new. “When Adam commenced business as a farmer, he enjoyed a 
monopoly, and the same might be said of Noah, but this could not con- 
tinue,” wrote the Tribune in 1873. Industrialism merely altered the terms of 
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a historic conflict. “The age of steam, electricity and progress generally shows 
up a new phase of this old war. We have to fight against the old enemy of 
the masses, only under a new shape.?? Coal miner and union organizer 
W. H. Haskins could declare: “Brothers, the principles of organized labor 
are as old as the old gray rocks and sand of Mt. Sinai"? And Knights of 
Labor leader Charles Litchman could promise: 


If you ask me to say how this system is to be changed, when the emancipation of 
the toiling millions on earth is to come, I can only say, “I know not when it will 
come, but I know it will come,” because in the sight of God and God's angels 
the wrongs of the toiling millions on earth are a curse and a crime, and that as 
God is mercy and God is love, in His own good time the toiler will be free.1°° 


Although the labor press frequently complained that institutional Protes- 
tantism had “come down to the level of merchandise, and our modern Levites 
worship the golden calf and offer their wares, like fakirs, to the highest 
bidder,”* the United Mine Workers Journal printed on its first page a 
sermon by Baptist minister J. Thalmus Morgan for good reason. Morgan 
warned from his Ohio mining village pulpit: 


God’s laws of right and wrong are ever the same and cannot be changed until 
God and man’s moral nature shall be changed. Opinions may change, but truth 
never. Truth is truth to the end of all reckoning. What was right in the time of 
Moses, Mordecai and Ehud will be right forever. . . . God shall judge the poor of 
the people; He shall save the children of the needy, and shall break into pieces 
the oppressor. Yes, He will do the poor justice, for He will delight in doing them 
good... . And [He] shall break into pieces oppression. He is strong to smite the 
foes of His people. Oppressors have been great breakers, but their time of ret- 
ribution shall come, and they shall be broken themselves.19? 


98 Printer's Labor Tribune (Pittsburgh), Nov. 27, 1873. See also the editorial in thc 
Providence Sun, Apr. 14, 1875, a Rhode Island labor weekly, which insisted: "From the Old 
Testament times the Almighty has had a controversy with those who have robbed the laborer 
of his wages." 

99 United Mine Workers Journal, Jan. 17, 1895. 

100 Journal of United Labor (Philadelphia), Aug. 27, 1888. 

101 Coast Seaman's Journal, Oct. 18, 1893. Earlier examples of this critical attitude toward 
the clergy's dominant social conservatism are found in reviews of Washington Gladden's Work- 
ing People and Their Employers (Boston, 1876) in the Workingman’s Advocate (Chicago), 
Aug. 26, 1876, and the National Labor Tribune, Sept. 16, 1876. The Tribune was especially 
hard on Gladden: "He is a shallow thinker and writer. Had his book never been written 
nothing would have been lost. Preachers, as a class, are not able to deal with the Labor prob- 
lem, and Mr. Gladden is no exception." 

102 United Mine Workers’ Journal, June 28, 1894. What Morgan's sermon typified cannot 
be known because the ideas and social outlook of local clergymen, particularly those in indus- 
trial towns and cities and those with predominantly working-class congregations, have not 
yet been studied, and it is not helpful to infer their thoughts and behavior from national 
religious periodicals, Scattered but inconclusive evidence suggests that an unexplored dimension 
of the clerical social gospel may be uncovered by studying the clergy in such communities. A 
few examples suffice. After discontented and unpaid Erie Railroad shopworkers and repair 
mechanics stopped trains and took control of the repair shops in March 1874, eighteen hundred 
state militia went to Susquehanna Depot, Pennsylvania, to restore order. But a local minister 
preached a severe Sunday sermon against the railroad company. (H. G. Gutman, “Trouble 
on the Railroads in 1873-1874," Labor History, II [Spring 1961], 228.) In 1880 a socialist 
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The transcendent values that organized labor found in such postmillennial 
Christian exhortation helped steel it in a transitional era of deep crisis. 
“The mandate, ‘Thou shalt glorify me in thy works,’ is Labor’s first arti- 
cle of faith,” concluded the Coast Seaman's Journal 19? 

Although trade-unionists and labor radicals were not the only critics of 
Gilded Age industrial America, the social Christianity they espoused was 
different from the more widely known and well-studied social gospel put 
forth by middle- and upper-class religious critics of that society. Both groups 
reacted against the early disintegrating consequences of rapid industrializa- 
tion and drew from the same broad religious tradition. But parallel devel- 
opments are not necessarily synonymous even though they occur at the same 
time and share a common mode of expression. The available evidence sug- 
gests few formal connections between the two “movements” and for several 
reasons. Before the 1890's, the two groups, so different in their social com- 
position and in the way industrial and social change affected them, rarely 
addressed each other and usually spoke to different audiences. Despite 
many diversities (its “radical” and “conservative” fringes), the essential at- 
tributes of the early social gospel movement are characterized by Henry 
May in a way that makes it possible to distinguish it from its working-class 
counterpart: 


The Social Gospel of the American nineteenth century ... did not grow out of 
actual suffering but rather out of moral and intellectual dissatisfaction with the 


newspaper editor, Irish immigrant Joseph P. McDonnell, served time in a Passaic County, New 
Jersey, jail for libeling a brickyard owner by publishing a letter that exposed conditions in a 
Paterson brickyard. Two Paterson clergymen, one a Baptist and the other a Methodist, publicly 
supported McDonnell and sided with the workers. (12., “Industrial Invasion of the 
Village Green,” Trans-action, III [May-June 1966], 19-24.) After the fierce violence in 
1892 between strikers and Pinkerton police that resulted in more than thirty deaths, a Home- 
stead, Pennsylvania, Methodist preacher said of Henry Clay Frick at the funeral services for 
three dead strikers: “This town is bathed in tears today, and it is all brought about by one 
man, who is less respected by the laboring people than any other employer in the world. 
There is no more sensibility in that man than in a toad.” (Leon Woolf, Lockout. The Story 
of the Homestead Strike of 1892: A Study of Violence, Unionism, and the Carnegie Steel 
Empire [New York, 1965], 133.) At the time of the 1894 Pullman strike and boycott, William 
Carwardine, pastor of the First Methodist Church of Pullman, bitterly attacked George Pull- 
man and called his model town “a hollow mockery, a sham, an institution girdled with red 
tape, and as a solution to the labor problem most unsatisfactory.” Carwardine supported the 
strikers and was joined by Morris L. Wickman, pastor of the Pullman Swedish Methodist 
Church, who sharply criticized the firm before the United States Strike Commission. (Almost 
Lindsay, The Pullman Strike [Chicago, 1942], 73, 103; May, Protestant Churches, 109-11.) 
Although he frequently criticized the social orthodoxy of most institutional Protestant churches 
and was himself without religious sentiment, Gompers nevertheless interestingly wrote in 1898 
that not all clergymen deserved bis condemnation: “The men who preach from their pulpits 
and breathe with every word their sympathy with the great struggling masses of humanity; 
..« these ministers you will find always interesting, and not only interesting, but the churches 
filled with workers who go to hear them.” (Perry, "Workingman's Alienation from the 
Church,” 623.) 
108 Coast Seaman's Journal, Aug. 29, 1894. 
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suffering of others. It originated not with the “disinherited” but rather with the 
educated and pious middle class. Jt grew through argument, not through 
agitation; it pleaded for conversion, not revolt or withdrawal. 


Critical of business behavior and the individualist ethic of their time and 
anxious to infuse all social classes with a meaningful Christian ethic, few 
early advocates of the social gospel identified closely with organized labor 
and its particular forms of collective organization and protest. Few shared 
Henry George’s belief that “the revolt everywhere” against the “hard con- 
ditions of modern society is really the religious spirit.”2°5 They sought first to 
mediate between the competing classes and frequently failed to understand 
the “immediacy” of labor discontent. Only a small number, May finds, ar- 
ranged “a successful working relation between their ultimate confidence in 
the new social spirit and the drab realities of day-to-day struggle."?9 Even 
the young Richard T. Ely and Washington Gladden, both so typical of the 
mainstream social gospel movement and both profoundly at odds with the 
materialism of their times, found it difficult at the start to associate them- 
selves with working-class organizations and their methods and objectives.” 
Of the early social gospel movement, Charles H. Hopkins concludes that its 
“inclusive panacea” was “Christianity itself.” Quoting Gladden, he adds: 
* the power of Christian love’ was declared to be strong enough ‘to smooth 
and sweeten all relations of capitalists and labor. ” Society would change 
mainly “through the converted individual whose changed character would 


104 May, Protestant Churches, 235. 

108 Labor: Its Rights and Wrongs, 261-68. George linked all contemporary protest 
movements, even the most radical, and compared them to early Christian history: “Who 
are these men, the Socialists, the Anarchists, the Nihilists, and what is it they seek? 

. . Is it not for a state of greater equality, for a state of more perfect peace, for a con- 
dition where no one will want and no one will suffer for the material needs of existence? 
That is the ideal those men have before them, blind and wrong their methods though they 
be. And what is that ideal? Is it not the kingdom of God on earth? What was the reason that 
a doctrine preached by a humble Jewish carpenter, who was crucified between two thieves, 
propagated by slaves and fugitives meeting in caverns, overran the world and overthrew the 
might of legions and the tortures of the amphitheatre and dungeon? Was it for theological 
distinction that Rome, the tolerant Rome, that welcomed all Gods to her Pantheon, persecuted 
the adherents of this new Galilean superstition? No. . . . It was because they sought the 
kingdom of God on earth. It was because they hoped to bring it about there and then.... 
That doctrine of the fatherhood of a common Creator and the brotherhood of men struck 
at the roots of tyranny; struck at the ao. of those who were living in luxury on the 
toil and the blood and the sweat of the worker. . 

108 May, Protestant Churches, 231-35. 

107 In 86 Ely, for example, defended trade-unions and attacked employer abuses in his 
significant The Labor Movement in America, but nevertheless urged discontented workers to 
"cast aside envy" and told them: "While the Bible is a good armory from which you may 
draw weapons of attack, it at the same time points out the right course for you to take... . 
It discourages no good effort; but even James followed his awful condemnation of the op- 
pressor with these wise words, ‘Be ye also patient?” (R. T. Ely, The Labor Movement in 
America [New York, 1886], v—xiii.) Gladden carly attacked the industrial abuses of his time, 
but still found labor unions "often unwise and unprofitable” and argued that "as a general 
thing" unions "result in more loss than gain to the laboring classes." (Quoted in John L. 
Shover, “Washington Gladden and the Labor Question," Ohio Historical Quarterly, LXVIII 
[Oct. 1959], 335-52.) 
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produce a social transformation."!95 Such thought and argument stimulated 
numerous middle- and upper-class reformers in late nineteenth-century 
America, but what May calls its "facile optimism" and its "fatal tendency to 
underestimate difficulties and to neglect mechanism" cut it off from work- 
ing-class critics of industrial society.19? 

Protestantism in Gilded Age America permeated the social structure and 
the value system of the nation more deeply and in different ways than here- 
tofore emphasized by that era's historians. The careers and writings of 
Henry Ward Beecher, Dwight Moody, Mary Baker Eddy, Washington 
Gladden, and the trade-unionists and labor radicals described in these pages 
illustrate the complexity of the relationship between religious belief and 
organization and the component parts of a particular social structure. Al- 
though what has been written here must not be interpreted as a single ex- 
planation for the little-studied subject of nineteenth-century working-class 
thought and behavior, it should be clear that the social gospel early found 
expression among those who professed to speak for the discontented lower 
classes and that the behavior of these critics of industrial capitalism cannot 
be understood without first exploring the religious (and secular) dimen- 
sions of their thought. For some workers and their leaders, including some 
of the most prominent Gilded Age trade-unionists and radicals, a particular 
strand of Protestantism offered what Hobsbawm calls “a passion and mo- 
rality in which the most ignorant can compete on equal terms" and what 
Liston Pope describes as a religion "intimately related to the everyday strug- 
gles and vicissitudes of an insecure life" and “useful for interpretation and 
succor."!'? In 1893 one American pondered existential questions: 

While man is nothing more than a human, he has feeling.... While I am not a 
preacher nor one among the best of men, I am one who believes in Christ and 
His teachings and endeavor each day to live the life of a Christian. . . . My way 
is not everybody's way, and it would be wrong to even suppose it should be... . 
Now, what is my motive? ... My reasoning is after this manner: Can man within 
himself accomplish as much while self exists as when he considers, Am I the only 
being that lives? and finds in answer, no. But I am one among millions, a piti- 
ful drop in the bucket he thinks at once.... Am I right? Man wants everything 
but that which is best for him and his brother! 

"These were not the words of Henry Ward Beecher, Russell Conwell, Mary 
Baker Eddy, Dwight Moody, William Lawrence, Lyman Atwater, John D. 
Rockefeller, Andrew Carnegie, or even Washington Gladden; tbey were 
penned by an unidentified but troubled Belleville, Ohio, coal miner. 


108 Hopkins, Rise of the Social Gospel, 70, 89, 325. 

109 May, Protestant Churches, 233. 

110 Hobsbawm, Social Bandits and Primitive Rebels, 132; Liston Pope, Millhands and 
Preachers (New Haven, Conn., 1942), 86. 

111 United Mine Workers’ Journal, June 29, 1893. 
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and Tactics of the Invasion of Xerxes 
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IN the nineteenth and twentieth centuries Herodotus has received perhaps 
more than his fair share of attention from classical scholars. A number of 
very good books have been written on him, as well as other studies on his 
subject matter, the Persian Wars.! In addition, the scholarly journals contain 
so many excellent articles dealing with Herodotus that the present-day stu- 
dent can digest them only with considerable effort.? Yet in recent years the 
veritable spate of books and articles on him has continued to appear? 

In one major area, however—Herodotus’ understanding of strategy and 
tactics—there has been very little work. Nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
historians of the Persian Wars have been so concerned with the problem of 
reconstructing their strategy and tactics along lines suitable to modern mili- 
tary academies that they have devoted little attention to the simple question: 
how well did Herodotus understand the principles of strategy and tac- 
tics? 

Actually, he did comprehend the strategic and tactical problems of the 
Persian invasion, a comprehension he displays in many passages. At other 
times, however, a number of weaknesses appear in his narrative of mili- 
tary events; these weaknesses have too often caused scholars to overlook the 
perceptiveness of his account, but, as we shall see below, they illuminate a 
major aspect of his historical thought. 

This is not the ordinary view of most historians of the Persian Wars, 
who maintain that Herodotus had little or no knowledge of strategy and 
tactics. R. M. Macan, G. B. Grundy, Amédée Hauvette, W. W. How and 

* An assistant professor at the University of Washington, Mr. Ferrill is particularly inter- 
ested in the history of the carly Roman Empire. He is the author of "Otho, Vitellius, and the 
Propaganda of Vespasian,” Classical Journal, LX (Mar. 1965). 

1 References to the most important of these books will appear in subsequent notes. 

? An excellent, though by no means complete, collection of such works can be found in 
Herodot: Eine Auswahl aus der neueren Forschung, ed. Walter Marg (Munich, 1962), esp. 
748-66. See also Paul MacKendrick, “Herodotus: The Making of a World Historian,” Classical 


World, XLVH (Mar. 1954), 145-52. 
8 Id., "Herodotus, 1954-1963," ibid., LVI (June 1963), 269-75. 
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Joseph Wells, Johannes Kromayer and Georg Veith, T. R. Glover, F. E. Ad- 
cock, and A. R. Burn take almost identical approaches to Herodotus’ knowl- 
edge of military affairs. According to them he had no knowledge of such 
matters; nor should we expect it of him because he was personally inexperi- 
enced in warfare and was unable to acquire information from the Persian 
and Greek high command. His sources were the men in the street. These two 
factors—inexperience and lack of really good sources—excuse Herodotus, as 
far as most scholars are concerned, for his "ignorance" of strategy and tactics 
and the blunders in his narrative of military action. 
Adcock perhaps states the current view as well as anyone: 


With the fifth century we may turn to Herodotus, who could have talked with 
veterans of the Persian Wars he describes and even, it may be, with Aeschylus, 
whose Persae is instinct with a lively memory of the battles in which he fought. 
But though Herodotus was many admirable things, he was not what Caeser says 
he was—a "military man." Greek warfare in Herodotus has an epic quality 
which does justice to the greatness, the moving character, of the events which 
he describes, but he contributes little to our understanding of the art of war. 


It is important to note that Adcock does not try to "prove" this statement. 
He simply makes it, on the certain assumption that no one in the field will 
venture to challenge its truth. 

In all fairness it should be emphasized that some scholars have been 
quite favorable in their general attitude toward Herodotus. One outstanding 
example is John Myres, but Myres never dealt specifically with Herodotus' 
knowledge of strategy and tactics. Others, such as N. G. L. Hammond and 
W. K. Pritchett, have relied strongly on Herodotus as a military historian, 
but again they have not addressed themselves directly to my question." 

Quite recently Charles Hignett has made an attempt to rescue Herodotus’ 


* R. M. Macan, Herodotus: The Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth Books (2 vols., London, 1908), 
H, lxxxü-lrxxiii, treats Herodotus somewhat more harshly than the others and suggests that 
he was not "just the right man” for military narrative. G. B. Grundy, The Great Persian War 
(London, 1901), 291; Amédée Hauvette, Hérodote, historien der guerres médiques (Paris, 
1894), 499-500; W. W, How and Joseph Wells, 4 Commentary on Herodotus (2 vols. 
Oxford, Eng., 1912), I, 45, Il, Appendix XXI, 378—79; W. W. How, “Arms, Tactics and 
Strategy in the Persian War," Journal of Hellenic Studies, XLII (1923), 128; Joseph Wells, 
Studies in Herodotus (Oxford, Eng., 1923), 162-63; Johannes Kromayer and Georg Veith, 
Heerwesen und Kriegfiihrung der Griechen und Romer (Munich, 1928), 10; T. R. Glover, 
Herodotus (Berkeley, Calif. 1924), 22829; F. E. Adcock, The Greek and Macedonian 
Art of War (Berkeley, Calif., 1957), 99; A. R. Burn, Persia and the Greeks (New York, 1962), 


-. 

5 Adcock, Greek and Macedonian Art of War, 99. 

8 John Myres, Herodotus (Oxford, Eng., 1953). 

TN, G. L. Hammond, 4 History of Greece to 322 3. c. (Oxford, Eng., 1959), 219-53, 
accepts almost uncritically much that is in Herodotus; see also his article cited in note 11, 
below. W. K. Pritchett in a series of articles in the American Journal of Archaeology, cited else- 
where in these notes, has reviewed Herodotean topography and pronounced favorably on it. 
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reputation, but even he has gone astray.® He fruitlessly and unnecessarily 
suggests in an argumentum ex silentio that Herodotus may have had a 
military career. His major point, that Herodotus understood tactics rather 
well but not strategy, is inaccurate. His conclusion, despite his defense of 
Herodotus, is remarkably similar to the general consensus: 


An historian like Herodotus, dependent on the oral traditions of survivors and 
lacking a clear understanding of strategy, is likely to be more trustworthy in his 
descriptions of the movements of armies than in his attempts to explain them. If 
he says that an army moved from point A to point B he is probably right, but 
when he tries to give a reason for the movement he may easily be wrong. When he 
began to write, the generals and admirals who had taken part in the war were all 
dead, and though many of the survivors whom he met must have been of the 
officer class, they were not necessarily in the secrets of the high command? 


To most scholars Herodotus is a good source for the study of the Persian 
Wars because he tried diligently to arrive at the truth. They feel that it is 
possible for the modern military historian to read his history, make allow- 
ances for his ignorance of strategy and tactics, and find the clues to the 
proper reconstruction of the military aspects of the war that Herodotus him- 
self had missed. Throughout there is an underlying assumption that the 
Greek and Persian generals of the early fifth century s.c. understood the 
strategic and tactical problems confronting them, and that Herodotus was 
the one who was confused.!? By applying sound military analysis they have 
arrived at innumerable, conflicting reconstructions of battles, and few of 
them can agree even on the strategy followed by the Greeks in the course of 
the war. 


8 Charles Hignett, Xerxes’ Invasion of Greece (Oxford, Eng. 1963), 37-39. Aubrey de 
Selincourt, The World of Herodotus (London, 1962), 264-79, is not entirely consistent in his 
assessment of Herodotus as a military historian; in most cases he follows the traditional point 
of view though his book is generally favorable to Herodotus. 

? Hignett, Xerxes’ Invasion, 38. 

19 See, eg, How and Wells, Commentary, II, 397, in a discussion of the Battle of Plataea: 
“In fine, while everyone would admit that H.’s ignorance of strategy and tactics has prevented 
him from understanding the plans and motives of the generals, and has made his account 
incomplete even as a record of fact, many would still deny that it is misleading.” 

11.On the reconstructions of the Battle of Salamis, sec, eg., the following articles: J. B. 
Bury, "Aristides at Salamis," Classical Review, X (Nov. 1896), 414-18; N. G. L. Hammond, 
“The Battle of Salamis,” Journal of Hellenic Studies, LXXVI (1956), 32-54; Josef Keil, “Die 
Schlacht bei Salamis,” Hermes, LXXIII (No. 3, 1938), 329-40; Jules Labarbe, "Chiffres et 
modes de répartition de la flotte grecque à l’Artemision et à Salamine,” Bulletin du correspon- 
dance hellénique, LXXVI (No. 2, 1952), 384—441; Georg Loeschcke, "Ephoros-Studien, i: Die 
Schlacht bei Salamis,” Neue Jahrbücher, CXV (No. x, 1877), 25-32; W. K. Pritchett, “To- 
wards a Restudy of the Battle of Salamis,” American Journal of Archaeology, LXII (No. 3, 
1959), a51-62; and Adolph Wilhelm, "Zur Topographie der Schlacht bei Salamis,” Suzungs- 
berichte der Akademie der Wissenschaft in Wien, CCXI (No. 1, 1929), 3-39. The list of 
articles cited here is not exhaustive, and there are, in addition, several books. A similar list 
of works on Greek strategy could be compiled. 
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Herodotus himself, however, was far from ignorant of strategy and tac- 
tics despite the naiveté that he shows in assigning a huge force to the Per- 
sians. “What has done more than anything else to ruin the credit of Herodo- 
tus as a military historian,” writes Hignett, “is undoubtedly what Macan 
has called his ‘arithmetical irresponsibility,’ his absurd over-estimates for 
the land forces which accompanied Xerxes in his invasion of Greece.” 
Herodotus used the large numbers because they were part of the tradition 
about the war from a very early period? and because they suited the 
grandeur of his theme. The greater the Persian force, the greater was 
Xerxes’ hubris. Herodotus’ final figure—s,283,220—is nothing short of ridic- 
ulous (8.186). 

It is important to note, however, that the large figure given by Herodotus 
does not reflect in any way on his understanding of strategy and tactics. To 
the modern military historian, who can actually and correctly conceive of an 
army as large as 5,000,000, a host of problems immediately appear, but it is 
unlikely that Herodotus or his contemporaries had any true conception of 
the magnitude of such a force. Some later military historians with relatively 
good knowledge of strategy and tactics and with personal military experi- 
ence, Arrian for example, were prone to flirt with abnormally high figures." 
It should be emphasized that Herodotus understood perfectly the basic 
point, that the Persian force was much larger than the Greek force and that 
this fact had major strategic and tactical repercussions (7.177). 

Many passages in Herodotus’ narrative indicate that he had an active and 
conscious understanding of strategy and tactics, and there are several cases 
where he applied this knowledge to reject or revise conceptions about the 
Persian War that were current in his day. He knew that tactical factors 
forced the Greeks to consider topography quite closely in their planning. 
On the whole an excellent topographer," Herodotus combined his knowl- 
edge of topography and his understanding of strategy and tactics to good 
advantage. Rather than accept the story that the Greeks withdrew from 


12 Hignett, Xerxes’ Invasion, 39. The reference to Macan can be found in Herodotus, I, 


18 The poet Simonides in an inscription placed at the site of Thermopylae after the war said: 
Here did four thousand men from Pelops’ land 
Against three hundred myriads bravely stand. 
See Herodotus 7.228. Where my argument does not depend on technical terminology, all 
quotations are from the English translation by George Rawlinson in the Modern Library edition. 

14 Arrian Anabasis, 2.8.8; 3.8.6; Xenophon Anabasis, 1.7.12; see also Hignett, Xerxes’ 
Invasion, 351. . 

25 Grundy, Great Persian War, 231; Hignett, Xerxes’ Invasion, 33; and esp. the articles by 
W. K. Pritchett, "New Light on Plataeg," American Journal of Archacology, LXI (No. 1, 
1957), 9-28, "New Light on Thermopylae,” ibid, LXIL (No. 2, 1958), 203-13, and “Xerxes 
Route over Mount Olympus," ibid., LXV (No. 4, 1961), 369-75. 
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Tempe because Alexander of Macedon warned them that the Persians were 
coming with superior numbers, he said: 


In my opinion what chiefly wrought on them was the fear that the Persians 
might enter by another pass whereof they now heard, which led from Upper 
Macedonia into Thessaly through the territory of the Perrhaebi, and by the town 
of Gonnus, the pass by which soon after the army of Xerxes actually made its 
entrance (7.173). 

In addition, Herodotus pointed out that the Greeks chose their position 
at Thermopylae because there the Persians “could make no use of their vast 
numbers, nor of their cavalry ...” (7.177). 

In the speeches of Xerxes, Mardonius, and Artabanus (7. 8-10) Herodotus 
gives a respectable analysis of the strategic problems that the Persians had to 
face during their invasion. Artabanus noted that it was necessary for the 
Greeks to defeat the Persians only on land or sea, not both, and that in any 
event it would be difficult for the Persians to solve their logistical problems 
(7.103 see also 7.49, x18-20) 9 

Herodotus fully realized the interdependence of the Persian army and 
fleet. That can be inferred from the passages cited in the above paragraph, 
but lest anyone claim that these prove only an unconscious awareness of 
this fact by Herodotus, I refer to the debate on strategy between Demara- 
tus and Achaemenes after the Persian victory at Thermopylae. In this pas- 
sage Achaemenes, the winner of the debate, said: 


But let us keep our whole fleet in one body, and it will be dangerous for them 
to venture on an attack, as they will certainly be no match for us then. Besides, 
while our sea and land forces advance together, the fleet and army can each help 
the other; but if they be parted, no aid will come either from you to the fleet, 
or from the fleet to you (7.236) 7 

If it is true that Herodotus wrote the speeches in his work solely to 
convey his own observations about the events he described, and this is 
generally agreed, then the speech of Achaemenes reflects Herodotus’ own 
awareness of the interdependence of the Persian army and fleet! 

Again, by the use of a speech, Herodotus pointed out that the Persians 
adhered too rigorously to the principle of interdependence of army and fleet. 
Demaratus suggested that Xerxes detach some ships from his fleet to attack 
the Peloponnesus: “If once they have a war of their own close to their 

16 See How and Wells, Commentary, I, 148. 

17 Other passages that suggest but do not state the interdependence of army and feet arc 
Herodotus 7.49, 58. 

18 See Liesclotte Solmsen, “Speeches in Herodotus’ Account of the Ionian Revolt,” Ameri- 


can Journal of Philology, LXIV (No. 3, 1943), 194-207, and "Speeches in Herodotus’ Account 
of the Battle of Plataea,” Classical Philology, XXXIX. (No. 4, 1944), 241-53. 
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doors, fear not their giving any help to the rest of the Greeks while your 
land-force is engaged in conquering them. In this way may all Greece be 
subdued; and then Sparta, left to herself, will be powerless” (7. 235).1? 

Herodotus was also aware of the tactical problems that affected Greek 
strategy. He knew, as we can tell from a speech of Mardonius, that the 
Greek phalanx was designed for fighting another phalanx in an open plain 
(7.9). He also knew that the Persians could defeat the Greeks in a plain be- 
cause of their superior numbers and cavalry and their use of the bow (7. 
177). He therefore realized that the Greeks had to modify their way of 
fighting on land by defending passes such as Thermopylae where the Per- 
sian advantages would be minimized and in fact nullified. At close quarters 
and under proper conditions the Greeks were superior because they were 
better armed and better disciplined (7211; 9.62-63).7* 

Herodotus’ analysis of Greek strategy at Salamis, which is presented in 
the form of a speech by Themistocles at the council there, is quite accurate: 


With you it rests, Eurybiades, to save Greece, if you will only listen to me, and 
give the enemy battle here, rather than yield to the advice of those among us, who 
would have the fleet withdrawn to the Isthmus. Hear now, I beseech you, and 
judge between the two courses, At the Isthmus you will fight in an open sea, 
which is greatly to our disadvantage, since our ships are heavier and fewer in 
number than the enemy’s.... The land and sea force of the Persians will advance 
together; and your retreat will but draw them towards the Peloponnese, and so 
bring all Greece into peril. If, on the other hand, you do as I advise, these are the 
advantages which you will secure; in the first place, as we shall fight in a narrow 
sea with few ships against many, if the war follows the common course, we shall 
gain a great victory: for to fight in a narrow space is favourable to us—in an 
open sea, to them. . . . Nay, that very point by which you set most store, is se- 
cured as much by this course as by the other; for whether we fight here or at 
the Isthmus, we shall equally give battle in defense of the Peloponnese. Assuredly 
you will not do wisely to draw the Persians upon that region. For if things turn 
out as I anticipate, and we beat them by sea, then we shall have kept your Isthmus 
free from the barbarians, and they will have advanced no further than Attica, 
but from thence have fled back in disorder . . ." (8.60). 


This speech shows a fine understanding of strategy and tactics, espe- 
cially for a historian who is considered to know nothing about such matters. 


19 Most moderns agree; see How and Wells, Commentary, Il, Appendix XX, 369. 

20 For the bow, see A. E. Wardman, “Tactics and the Tradition of the Persian Wars,” 
Historia, VIII. (No. 1, 1959), 55: “Whatever the reputation, or inferiority, of Persia in the 
past, the might of Persia, for Herodotus, as for Aeschylus, is symbolized by the bow.” See also 
How, "Arms, Tactics and Strategy," 119-22, and Adcock, Greek and Macedonian Art of War, 
II-I2. 

21 How, "Arms, Tactics and Strategy," 123-24: “On their side the Greeks must surely 
have realized the decisive advantages they possessed for fighting hand-to-hand in their longer 
spears and more complete panoply. These are the simple military lessons drawn from Ther- 
mopylae and Plamea by Herodotus.” 
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Herodotus understood the basic strategic and tactical factors of the 
Greek decision to fight at Salamis, but he did not believe that those factors 
were the chief cause of the decision. He thought that fear and local and 
political jealousies were more important (8.56-57). In fact he committed 
himself to the view that it was not the strategic and tactical soundness of the 
speech made by Themistocles that persuaded Eurybiades to defend Salamis, 
but rather Eurybiades’ conviction that the Athenians would not sail to the 
isthmus to fight the Persians (8.63). In view of Spartan policy throughout 
the war, this certainly seems reasonable.” 

Herodotus appreciated two basic tactical factors of Salamis. He knew 
that the Greek navy was inferior to the Persian navy on the open sea and 
needed a narrow battle area to be effective (8.60). He also knew that the 
Greeks backed water at the beginning of the battle to draw the Persians into 
a narrow and crowded position (8.84-85) and that they fought in better or- 
der and with less confusion (8.86). 

What has been said up to now should establish that Herodotus was not 
ignorant of the principles of strategy. His analysis of Salamis is simply too 
sound to have been written by one as uninformed on strategy as most 
modern historians paint him. It remains, then, for us to look closely at his 
descriptions of two major campaigns, descriptions that have been vigorously 
attacked by modern historians: Thermopylae—Artemisium and Plataea. We 
should approach his accounts of these campaigns with an open mind, know- 
ing that he was capable of understanding strategy and its importance in the 
course of the war. It should be remembered that his final verdict about the 
Greek victory, that Athens deserved most credit, has been generally praised. 
His statement, “For I cannot understand of what possible use the walls across 
the Isthmus could have been, if the King had had the mastery of the sea” 
(7.139), demonstrates that he was not only aware of the importance of the 
Persian navy, but that he also considered strategic factors to be of major im- 
portance in the war. This statement is especially significant for our purposes 
because it was written as an aside in the first person singular with the ex- 
pressed knowledge that “most men” (non-Athenians?) would dislike it. 

Nevertheless, many modern historians, unable to escape their conviction 
that Herodotus was ignorant of strategy, have refused to accept his account 
of Thermopylae-Artemisium.™ There are definitely some difficulties in his 


22 Sparta, apparently, always wanted to defend the isthmus; it could then avoid sending 
its army so far away from its Helots. 

28 To the items listed in note 4, above, add: Hans Delbrück, Geschichte der Kriegskunst (7 
vols., Berlin, 1920), I, 74-87, and A. B. Daskalakis, Problèmes historiques autour de la bataille 
des Thermopyles (Paris, 1962). 
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treatment of this battle, and if we approach it from the current point of view 
and assume Herodotean “ignorance,” then it would be much easier, even 
sounder, to reject it altogether. 

The difficulty is that Herodotus treats Thermopylae and Artemisium as 
though they had equal importance. He realized the close cooperation between 
the Greek army and fleet and knew that if one was defeated, the other had 
to retreat (8.21); he noted that the two battles were fought on the same 
days and that there was a communications system between the army and 
fleet. 'The general impression left by him is that the Greek forces were sent 
to win defensive victories on both land and sea. His introduction to the 
Battle of Artemisium confirms this impression: “Now it happened that these 
sea-fights took place on the very same days with the combats at Thermopy- 
lae; and as the aim of the struggle was in the one case to maintain the pass, so 
in the other it was to defend the Euripus" (8.15). Modern historians claim 
that was not the case, and with good reason. Certainly no general or group of 
generals today would try to fight a holding action on both land and sea un- 
der the same circumstances. What the Greeks should have done is obvious. 
They were greatly outnumbered on land and presumably could not hope to 
win the war with their armies, but on the sea the odds, though still not good, 
were more nearly equal. If the Persian navy could be enticed into narrow 
waters where its lighter and faster ships could not maneuver to outflank 
them, then the Greeks might have a chance. Certainly the large Persian army 
could not exist without the supplies brought by the navy; the defeat of the 
Persian navy meant the virtual defeat of the Persian army. 

Since all this seems so clear, Herodotus has been rejected even by those 
historians who have a sympathetic compassion for him.?* It is easy to find 
a host of little errors in his account to "confirm" the presence of a big one. 
His story about Leonidas and the oracle can obviously be approached with 
some skepticism (7.220).? He attributed Xerxes’ four-day delay at the begin- 
ning of the battle to an expectation that the Greeks would run away; actually 
Xerxes was probably waiting for his fleet to move into position.?? 

Then there is the known fact that the land force sent by the Greeks to 

24 See, egu, Grundy, Great Persian War, and Hignett, Xerxes’ Invasion. A notable exception 
is Hugh Last, “Thermopylae,” Classical Review, LVII (Sept. 1943), 63-66, a brief but good 
IN See Hignett, Xerxes’ Invasion, Appendix IV, 371-78, who concludes, probably rightly, 
that because Herodotus accepted the story of the oracle we shall never know why Leonidas 
sacrificed so many men, See also How and Wells, Commentary, U, Appendix XX, 376~77. 
For two recent attempts to explain Leonidas’ motives, see J. R. Grant, "Leonidas! Last Stand," 
Phoenix, XV (No. 1, 1961), 14-27, and J. A. S. Evans, “The ‘Final Problem’ at Thermopylae,” 


Greek, Roman, and Bysantine Studies, V (No. 4, 1964), 231-37. 
29 Grundy, Great Persian War, 296-97. 
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defend the pass was not very large.2” Why should the Greeks have sent a large 
land force when they expected the real action to take place on the sca? Most 
scholars have supposed that the Spartans did not even intend to keep their 
promise to send reinforcements to Thermopylae.*® All in all, it is easier to re- 
ject Herodotus entirely for the much more sensible view that the Greeks 
sought to hold the Persian army in the pass, and, since the fleet was tied to 
the army, force the Persian navy to give battle in the waters off Artemisium, 
which suited the Greek ships.?? 

But is this view necessarily correct? I should like to suggest, only tenta- 
tively in this paper, that Herodotus’ presentation may be historical. I admit 
that it does not make good military sense for the Greeks to have attempted 
merely a defensive, holding action at both Thermopylae and Artemisium. 
If they did this, they were certainly doomed to failure from the beginning? 
Is it proper for us, however, to assume that the Greek generals realized this? 
We must remember that we are dealing with archaic Greece. 

In the early fifth century Greek generals, except for the Spartans, were 
not professional soldiers; they were politicians?! Their training in military 
science was elementary, and, for that matter, the hoplite phalanx demanded 
no more than a superficial appreciation of strategy and tactics? In the Per- 
sian Wars the southern Greeks (most of the northern Greeks supported the 
Persians) faced for the first time an altogether different war machine, and 
it is improper for us to assume that they responded immediately and ac- 
curately to the new strategic and tactical problems that it posed. 

What seems to me to be of crucial significance is that the only truly pro- 
fessional generals in Greece, the Spartan leaders, seemed always to prefer a 
stand behind the walls of the isthmus, a maneuver that assuredly would have 
been suicidal, as Herodotus pointed out, if the Persians had been in com- 
mand of the sea (7.139). Perhaps the proper conclusion is that the Greek 
generals were ignorant of strategy and tactics rather than Herodotus. Those 
who see Themistocles as the true hero of the war unconsciously affirm 
this point of view: he was a democratic politician, without firm military 
biases, and able to see, when the professionals could not, that the new mili- 


37 Probably four thousand men; see Hignett, Xerxes’ Invasion, 116-17, and note 13, above. 

28 See Hignett, Xerxes’ Invasion, 122-27. 

39 Perhaps the best statement of this view is J. A. R. Munro, ‘Xerxes’ Invasion of Greece,” 
Cambridge Ancient History (1a vols, Cambridge, Eng. 1926), IV, 268—316. 

80 At least according to Delbrück, Geschichte der Kriegskunst, I, 75-76. 

51 Victor Ehrenberg, The Greek State (New York, 1964), shows that even Spartan generals 
were politicians, 

83 See Anthony Andrewes, The Greek Tyrants (New York, 1963), 31-38, and Adcock, 
Greek and Macedonian Art of War, 6~7. 
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tary situation called for bold new strategy. Perhaps it is possible that most 
Greek generals felt that, if the Persians could just be stopped for awhile, 
they would go away. The art, the early works of Aeschylus, and the History 
of Herodotus confirm that it was a naive age. 

The Battle of Plataea and its antecedents have also caused many scholars 
much concern.?* After their defeat at Salamis the Persians had to decide what 
to do next. The Greek fleet did not pursue the Persian, and there was no 
Greek army to force a decision in Attica. Since the Greeks had gained con- 
trol of the sea, or at least of the western Aegean, the large Persian land 
force could no longer be supplied. According to Herodotus, Xerxes decided 
to return to Asia with most of his army and his entire fleet and to leave his 
general, Mardonius, in Greece with a force of 300,000 men (a figure that is 
much too high). Hignett charges that Herodotus did not understand the 
“paramount importance of naval supremacy in the war” and that he there- 
fore made “no serious attempt” to account for the withdrawal of the Persian 
fleet from the western Aegean.®* This is simply not the case; the fleet with- 
drew because it had been badly beaten, which Herodotus clearly indicated 
(8.97, 130). It was really the Greeks, not Herodotus, who failed to see the 
importance of naval supremacy. We must not forget that in the spring of 479 
they mustered only 110 ships at Aegina (8.131), and those are Herodo- 
tus’ figures. Are they also exaggerated? 

Mardonius agreed to stay in mainland Greece without the support of the 
fleet, telling Xerxes: “Our hopes hang not altogether on the fate of a few 
planks, but on our brave steeds and horsemen” (8.100)7" The Persian 
general concentrated his efforts on breaking the alliance between Athens 
and Sparta (8.136-144; 9.1-4). The Athenian strategists wanted a Greek 
drive against the Persians in Boeotia (8.144) while the Spartans still favored 


33 For an interesting discussion, see Chester G. Starr, "Why Did the Greeks Defeat the 
Persians?” La Parola del Passato, LXXXVI (1962), 321-32. 

84See the detailed monograph by Henry B. Wright, The Campaign of Plataea (New 
Haven, Conn., 1904), 9, who suggests that the modern scholar cannot accept the Herodotean 
account "as the starting point or even the framework of his discussion of the campaign.” The 
way to begin properly, according to Wright, is “to state clearly some general features of the 
battle which may be regarded as established by primary evidence and military science [italics 
mine]." See his annotated bibliography (idid., Appendix B, 144-48) which is good up to 
1904. For more modern works, see the items in note 4, above, and the bibliography and notes 
in Hignett, Xerxes’ Invasion. 

55]t is ordinarily assumed, for no particularly good reason, that Mardonius commanded 
fifty thousand to sixty thousand men after the withdrawal of Xerxes. Hignett (jbid. 354-55), 
cites the pertinent works and explains the basic reasoning. 

89 Ibid., 245. 

31 Grundy, Great Persian War, 410-11, claimed: "It must remain a matter of grave doubt 
whether Mardonius ever gave such advice." Why? The Persian fleet had been defeated; there 
was no reason to expose it to annihilation. And it was not necessary for the reduced Persian 
army which could draw supplies from central and northern Greece. 
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a stand behind the walls of the isthmus (9.8). Sparta did not relent until 
Athens threatened to defect to the enemy side (9.9). All this is reasonably 
clear from Herodotus, but some reject it on the grounds that he did not 
know what he was talking about when he dealt with such matters?? We 
have seen that there is no reason to assume this, and there is also no reason 
in this case to reject what Herodotus told us. 

When the Spartans did move beyond the isthmus, Mardonius withdrew 
his force from Attica where it was harrying Athens. Herodotus’ explanation 
of the Persian retreat was clear, precise, and military: 


His reason for retreating was, that Attica was not a country where horse could act 
with advantage; and further, that if he suffered defeat in a battle, no way of 
escape was open to him, except through defiles, where a handful of troops might 
stop all his army. So he determined to withdraw to Thebes, and give the Greeks 
battle in the neighborhood of a friendly city, and on ground well suited for 


cavalry (9.13). 


There is no reason to reject Herodotus up to this point. But nowa diffi- 
culty arises; Herodotus said that Mardonius, as he was retreating, heard that 
one thousand Lacedaemonians had been sent as an advance guard to 
Megara, and so he turned his army around, sent out an advance cavalry de- 
tachment, and headed for the Megarid to destroy this group. But, when he 
was informed that the Greeks were now present in force at the isthmus, he 
changed his mind and returned to his retreat (9.14, 15). For some reason 
this story has been regarded as “unlikely.”®° It is, however, no more un- 
likely than the alternative explanations of modern scholars, including 
Grundy’s view that the raid was “a cavalry reconnaissance, whose object was 
to discover what the Greeks were doing at the Isthmus. . . "4° Did the Per- 
sians really have any doubts about what the Greeks were doing at the isth- 
mus? In any case, Mardonius hardly needed to send a cavalry force; the 
Argives who were hostile to Sparta could certainly have told him all he 
wanted to know (9.12). 

A detailed analysis of the Battle of Plataea itself is far beyond the scope 
of this paper. It is important, however, to note two facts: Herodotus’ account 
is generally clear; and he showed many signs of understanding the tactical 


88 Many reputable scholars feel that the Spartans did not oppose this strategy. (See Hignett, 
Xerxes’ Invasion, 279-85.) 

89 Ibid., 291: “The motive given for his dash towards Megara, that he wished to capture 
the advance guard before the main army came up, is unconvincing; . . . It is unlikely that he 
turned back with the main body of his army after he had already begun the evacuation of 
Attica, but the raid of his cavalry into the Megarid, which marks the furthest penetration into 
Greece by the Persian land forces, is confirmed by Pausanias." (See also Pausanias 1.40, 44.) 

40 Grundy, Great Persian War, 448-49. 
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factors of the battle.“ He knew how the armies were aligned (928-32). He 
was aware that the Persians had control of the plain because of their cavalry 
(920-21) and that both sides occupied basically defensive positions (9.36- 
37). He realized that the Persians used their cavalry to harass the Greek line 
of supply (9.39-40), but that they were unable to cut off the influx of rein- 
forcements streaming into the Greek camp and were therefore forced to 
abandon their defensive position to force an engagement (9.41). The value 
of the Persian mounted archer was emphasized (9.49), but it was the well- 
equipped and well-trained Greek hoplite who won the day (9.62). Whether 
one agrees with the Herodotean account of the battle or not, it is unjustified 
to say that its author was ignorant of tactics and their importance. 

My contention that Herodotus was able to appreciate strategic and tac- 
tical factors has serious implications, particularly in regard to his histori- 
cal attitude. Those who have claimed that he did not understand strategy 
and tactics have developed elaborate rationalizations to save his reputation 
as a historian. They have said that he lacked personal experience in warfare 
and that his sources were not adequate. On the whole they have been in- 
clined to forgive him for his mistakes. It is difficult for me, however, to 
rationalize his errors. Some of them he simply should not have made. He 
had the strategic and tactical knowledge necessary to ferret out the truth 
even from bad sources. To be sure, it would have been quite difficult for 
him to give an elaborate analysis of the tactics of the various battles—here 
the lack of sources might perhaps be important—although, as we shall see 
below, the lack of sources does not really account for his inadequacies. He 
could have told us more about the tactics of Salamis. On the whole his work 
is the product of a mind that was not keenly analytic. 

He lived under the influence of two currents of thought: fifth-century 
rationalism and the epic tradition. At times these competed with each other, 
and, when they did, the epic tradition normally won. Because of this Herod- 
otus was even less able to discuss tactics than he was to discuss strategy. 
He says little about the way battles were actually conducted, but he in- 
cludes much about individuals who were particularly outstanding or no- 
torious in one way or another. 

His purpose, however, was not to write a deeds and tactically 
accurate account of Xerxes’ invasion. He stated quite clearly at the beginning 
of his work that it was written to prevent "the great and wonderful actions 


*1A good discussion of many problems concerning the Battle of Plataea is provided by 
Pritchett, "New Light on Plataea,” who concludes: “Herodotus’ contemporary with his text 
in hand would have had little difficulty i in forming a clear picture of the whole battle.” 

#2 How and Wells, Commentary, I, 45. 
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of the Greeks and the Barbarians from losing their due meed of glory" (1.1). 
He was not particularly concerned with some of the more technical aspects 
of warfare. They were not dramatic or glamorous enough. His primary con- 
cern was with the epic or Homeric conception of war. 

Homeric influences have long been detected in Herodotus. Since antiquity 
critics have commented on the Homericism of his style.f? There is, however, 
considerably more debate on the problem of Homer's influence on Herodo- 
tus’ thought and on the development of his History. 

Lionel Pearson has pointed out that the age which gave birth to Herodo- 
tus was also the age in which epic gave way to history.** In the sixth century 
B.c. the Ionian epic was silenced by Persian or Greek tyrants while on the 
Greek mainland the Homeric Iliad and Odyssey were canonized. They 
became so popular and in a sense so venerated in Greek tradition that no poet 
was willing to compete with them. Poets turned to elegy or lyric, and his- 
torians arose to write in prose what in a previous period would have been 
written in epic form. 

The Homeric bards sang of the fame of men (xAéa &v6gàv). Similarly 
Herodotus did not want the “great and marvellous deeds done by Greeks 
and foreigners" in the Persian War to be “fameless” (GxAea),*° The purpose 
of Herodotus’ history was very much like the purpose of the Homeric epic. 
In fact the influence of the epic tradition on Herodotus was so strong that 
at times it overpowered his knowledge and understanding of strategy and 
tactics and led him to write in prose the history of military events much the 
same way as the epic poet would have done in poetry. 

The Battle of Thermopylae-Artemisium is a good example. In his account 
of Thermopylae Herodotus drew in bold lines the pictures of individuals. 
The proud Xerxes, the dutiful and obedient Leonidas, and other figures oc- 
cupy the prominent places. Granting such treatment, there is no place for an 
abstract, analytic discussion of strategy and tactics. Battle plans, carefully 
conceived and well executed, reduce the importance of the individual and en- 
hance the importance of the group working in unison. Herodotus men- 


43 See Longinus, On the Sublime, 12, who refers to Herodotus as “‘Opnema@tatoc.” Felix 
Jacoby, s.v. “Herodotos,” in Real-Encyclopádie der classischen Altertumswissenscha]t. (Stuttgart, 
1913), 491-92, cautions that the Homeric influence on Herodotus can be overestimated, but 
admits that it is strong on his style. See also Mario Untersteiner, La Lingua di Erodoto (Naples, 
1948), 1—2. 

4 #4 Jacoby, “Herodotus.” For the other side of the argument, see Wolf Aly, Volksmdrchen, 
Sage und Novelle bei Herodot und seinen Zeitgenossen (Gottingen, 1921), 266-67. 

“5 Lionel Pearson, Early Ionian Historians (Oxford, Eng., 1939), 14—15; sec also Truesdell 
S. Brown, “Herodotus and His Profession," American Historical Review, LIX (July 1954), 838- 
39, who argues against Pearson’s explanation, accepted here, for the decline of Greek epic. 

48 Pearson, Early Ionian Historians, 15. 
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tioned and was therefore aware of the feinting tactics employed by the 
Greeks at Thermopylae (7.211), and he also realized the tactical advantage 
the Greeks acquired because of their position and the nature of their 
weapons. These received only passing mention, however, because they were 
not compatible with the epic conception of warfare. 

Heinrich Stein and W. W. Tarn have shown that Herodotus’ account of 
Artemisium is very strongly influenced by the Iliad of Homer.“ In the Iliad 
(14.34) when the Greek fleet came up on a beach too narrow for it, it was 
drawn ashore in a special arrangement, and a wall was built to protect it 
from the Trojans. In Herodotus (7.188-95) under similar circumstances the 
Persian fleet anchors (an impossibility) in the same arrangement, and, 
since Homer had a wall, the Persians built a wall. It is indeed quite strange 
because the Greeks who would have been on the other side of this wall were 
Persian allies|*® 

It has been my purpose in this paper to prove that Herodotus was not 
ignorant of strategy and tactics and that the influence of the epic tradition 
prevented him at times from employing his military knowledge. These 
points, if sufficiently demonstrated, have a historiographical value. Herod- 
otus is the "Father of History," a title that he certainly deserves despite 
his errors. But at the same time he was not a piercing rationalist like Thucyd- 
ides. On the whole he was as skeptical as Thucydides. Thucydides ration- 
alized mythology and tried to make history of it;*f? Herodotus never fell into 
this error.? In Thucydides an extreme form of rationalism, a form that gen- 
erally succeeded in taking all emotionalism out of history, is the chief char- 
acteristic, whereas in Herodotus the dominant feature is the influence of the 
epic tradition. It was not a healthy influence. Herodotus was not ignorant of 
strategy and tactics, and, if he had applied his knowledge, he would not have 
made so many mistakes. Wherever he did apply it, as in his discussion of 
strategy before the Battle of Salamis, his account is impeccable. 

47 Herodotos, ed. Heinrich Stein (s vols., Berlin, 1889), IV, 181; W. W. Tarn, "The Fleet 
of Xerxes," Journal of Hellenic Studies, XXVIII. (1908), 214-15. W. K. Pritchett, "Xerxes' 
Fleet at the 'Ovens, " American Journal of Archaeology, LXVII (No. 1, 1963), 5, disputes 
Tarn’s arguments on the basis of modern parallels that I do not find convincing. 

48 Herodotos, ed. Stein, IV, 181: “Die ganze Stelle ist unter dem Vorbilde von I., & 33 ff. 
geschrieben," See also How and Wells, Commentary, II, 214 

49 The case in point is of course, Thucydides’ socalled “Archaeology.” John Finley, 
Thucydides (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1963), 85, n. 15, refers to what he calls Thucydides’ "inter- 
esting use of the Homeric poems purely as historical documents,” He cites the pertinent 


passages in the same note. 
50 For Herodotus’ famous expressions of skepticism, see 2.123; 4.195; esp. 7.152. 
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VENICE AND HISTORY: THE COLLECTED PAPERS OF FREDERIC C. 
LANE. Edited by a committee of colleagues and former students. Foreword 
by Fernand Braudel. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1966. Pp. xxi, 560. 
$10.00.) 


Ir has been the fashion to honor scholars by inviting colleagues and former stu- 
dents to contribute articles to a Festschrift. More often than not, Festschriften 
become receptacles for heterogeneous material of uneven quality. The admirers of 
Professor Lane have given him a more fitting tribute by presenting him with a 
collection of his own essays. This collection is the more useful since the essays 
were scattered in journals not always readily available except in larger university 
libraries. Some of them were even published in foreign languages, and I presume 
that what is labeled a translation from the French or the Italian really gives us 
the original English text as it came from Lane’s pen. 

Although the emphasis is on Venetian economic history, Lane’s special field, 
the range covered by the essays extends from metrology to historiography and 
reflects the breadth of the author’s scholarly interests. The quality is uniformly 
high, and there is not an essay that does not have a contribution to make or a 
point to prove. Sometimes Lane deals with a specific problem, such as the meaning 
of the word muda or the organization of the galley fleets, and his demonstration 
is so solid and sound that there is hardly any room for disagreement, and there- 
fore the matter must be regarded as settled once and for all. Sometimes the issue 
is more controversial, and he fails to convince. But, whether one agrees or dis- 
agrees with his conclusions, his arguments are always cogent, his judgments bal- 
anced, and there can never be any question about his integrity. His presidential 
address on republicanism may be colored by his New England background, but 
it carries the weight of deep and sincere conviction. 

As an economic historian, Lane is preoccupied with the methodological ques- 
‘tion of the applicability of economic theory to the solution of historical problems. 
I agree that no history can be written without an appeal to theory either explicit 
or implicit. How and to what extent is another matter. It would be rash to formu- 
late any rigid rules. Much will depend on the talents, the insights, and the pro- 
clivities of the individual historian. Economic history, like any history, is a work of 
art, and Lane is among the best craftsmen. 
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GESCHICHTE ALS WISSENSCHAFT: EINE EINFÜHRUNG. By Theodor 
Schieder. (Munich: R. Oldenbourg. 1965. Pp. 228. DM 14.80.) 


Tuus clearly organized, comprehensive, and valuable paperback raises a number 
of methodological and conceptual questions that continue to trouble practicing 
historians whenever they reflect about the aims, presuppositions, and limits of the 
historian's enterprise. Professor Schieder seeks more to clarify the nature of these 
problems than to "solve" them in some final way. Perhaps these fascinating but 
obdurate intellectual problems connected with historical thought and procedures 
are not really solvable. 

As the author admits, history as an inquiry has conceptual ties to philology, the 
cultural sciences, and even philosophy; its interests, moreover, sometimes con- 
verge on the "common land" belonging also to sociology and political science. 
Hence, the conceptual issues about history as science cannot be confined to history 
narrowly conceived. Schieder manages, in one or another of his chapters, to show 
a wide range of historians’ attitudes toward the conceptual aspects of historical 
inquiry. His book is to a great extent a description and appraisal of the positions 
for which many great historians and social thinkers have made claims. Although 
he leans toward the verstehen view of history as being more than empirical 
science, he is clear in insisting that empirically adequate notions of research and 
method are always necessary as a basis for historians' generalizations. 

His chapters discuss such issues as the object of historical inquiry, historical 
space and time, individuals and history, the expository forms of scientific history, 
structures and personalities in history, and possibilities and limits of comparative 
methods in historical science. These topics are usually treated against a modern 
historical background, with references to the positions of leading relevant think- 
ers from the seventeenth century to the present. 

'The author refers to an impressive literature in French, German, and Eng- 
lish. He has read historians, sociologists, and some of the philosophers. His posi- 
tion on controversial issues is often in line with common-sense views and is not, 
philosophically, of the “Gung-ho!” continental “metaphysical” type often current 
today. His “Bibliography and Remarks” should aid any scholar interested in the 
ideas that haunt the empirical borderlands of historical inquiry, The author’s 
judgments usually are, moreover, moderate, seeking to defend a sane conception 
of historical possibilities without, at the same time, arbitrarily Puig: off the 
concern for conceptual treatment of historical terms. 

The book should interest sociologists and historians of ideas as well as practic- 
ing historians who, like the late Charles Beard, are wont at times to reconsider 
what it is, after all, they think they are doing when they "do" history in a scien- 
tific manner. 

San Jose State College Wruraker T. DxrNINGER 
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HISTORY AND TRUTH. By Paul Ricoeur. Translated, with an introduction, 
by Charles A. Kelbley. [Northwestern University Studies in Phenomenology 
and Existential Philosophy.] (Evanston, Ill: Northwestern University Press. 
1965. Pp. xxiv, 333. $10.00.) 


Tras title may seem misleading to the professional historian. Only four of the 
seventeen essays collected here deal directly with the problem of historical truth. 
The others approach broad problems of social and political ethics and the trans- 
formation of modern society from the standpoint of what Ricoeur, a professor of 
philosophy at the Sorbonne and an eminent phenomenologist, calls a philosophy of 
Christian personalism, although all the essays touch on the problem of the nature 
of history. 

The essays are linked by the theme that all human existence is marked by an 
irreconcilable dichotomy, by the conflict between the abstract, anonymous, typical, 
impersonal, and rational on the one hand and the living, singular, subjective, and 
mythical on the other. Ricoeur treats both the crisis of modern civilization and the 
theory of historical knowledge in terms of this dichotomy. What he has to say 
about the crisis of civilization is interesting, but it has been said often before by 
critics of modern society. Ricoeur sharply contrasts culture and civilization. In the 
anonymous realm of civilization, of scientific knowledge, technology, and or- 
ganization, mankind is one and progresses continuously in the accumulation of 
skills. But in the creative sphere of culture, rooted in the subconscious, there are 
many closed cultures, each following a cyclical course. Ricoeur worries about the 
threat of civilization to culture in the modern world, the transformation of a true 
community of "persons" into an anonymous society of "individuals," and the 
replacement of the heroic "values of conquest and creativity" by a bourgeois 
"consumer culture, universally identical and wholly anonymous." More unique is 
his discussion of historical relativism. He contrasts the “event-filled” history of the 
historian, which dissolves history into singular decisions, with the “structural 
history” of the sociologist and the philosopher of history 4 la Hegel. Both ap- 
proaches destroy history as a living reality in which personal decisions and collec- 
tive forces are inextricably interwoven. The historian is always confronted by 
meaning in history, but this meaning has to be found within the events them- 
selves. The total meaning of history always remains “confused and entangled.” 
The human subject is the object of history. This fact, Ricoeur observes, rules out 
the “false objectivity” that no longer recognizes men and human values but only 
structures, forces, and institutions. But, he warns, it also requires a subjectivity 
that is not “subjectivity adrift” but the subjectivity of the historian confronted by 
the reality of history. 


State University of New York, Buffalo GEoRG G. Iecrrs 
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RAPPORTS. Volume I, GRANDS THÈMES; Volume II, HISTOIRE DES 
CONTINENTS; Volume II, COMMISSIONS; Volume IV, MÉTHODO- 
LOGIE ET HISTOIRE CONTEMPORAINE. [Comité International des 
Sciences Historiques. XII* Congrés International.des Sciences Historiques, 
Vienne, 29 aofit-5 septembre 1965.] (Horn: Verlag Ferdinand Berger & 
Sóhne. [1965.] Pp. 573; 262; 206; 302.) 


Tue problems of reducing to print the proceedings of the International Congresses 
of the Historical Sciences, now firmly on a quinquennial basis, have apparently 
always been serious ones. It will no doubt be consoling to those of us who worry 
about the sheer quantity of historical materials that these four bulky volumes 
represent an actual reduction from the twelve that issued from the congress held 
at Rome in 1903. It is difficult enough for editors to know just what of actual 
papers read, recorded discussions, revised papers, and all the rest of the varied 
record should see print. At the recent congress in Vienna the plan was to have all 
communications presented in writing well in advance of the meetings, which 
would then consist solely of discussions. But the editors of these volumes, Messrs. 
Engel-Janosi and Mikoletzky, feel obliged to echo a familiar complaint. Though 
the papers were due at the end of October 1964, many arrived only in the follow- 
ing spring 

und manche-kamen gar nicht! Von den abgelieferten aber prüsentierte sich ein nicht 


Zu übersehende Anzahl in Form von Handschriften, die als Preisaufgaben für eine 
paláographische Prüfung bestimmt zu sein schienen. 


For the professional historians and their students, however, the big problem is 
how to locate in such varied collections the materials of use to them. Eventually, 
no doubt, most really important work will appear in some form in the specialized 
professional journals. But for the generalist, for the teacher who wants to keep 
up with the times, for the unfortunate graduate student who wants in his par- 
ticular search to leave no stone unturned (this fine cliché should not here be 
taken too literally)—for these there is no easy way. There are nearly one hundred 
separate articles in these volumes, some of them the work of teams of researchers. 
No general periodical could afford the space to review them properly, or indeed to 
list them in detail. Fortunately, that useful publication, Historical Abstracts, does 
give a complete table of contents for these volumes (XI [Dec. 1965], 296). 

The communications published here are all in one or another of the major 
Western European languages: French, German, English, Italian, or Spanish. It is 
interesting but not surprising to note that English has by no means the prepon- 
derance it would now have in a corresponding record of the proceedings of a 
meeting of natural scientists. A hasty count finds thirty-six items in French, 
twenty-three in English, and twenty-two in German. Communications originally 
made in one of the Slavic tongues or in Magyar appear in a Western language, but 
apparently with no single policy for transliteration where necessary and no single 
bibliographical style. There is a vast amount of up-to-date bibliography in these 
volumes, but it has to be dug out of them. There are no indexes, but perhaps in- 
dexing would cost too much. Still, since UNESCO takes up some of the cost, an 
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index and above all a systematical bibliographical listing might well be considered 
for future volumes of these reports. 

. The volumes belong on the shelves of any major library as a reference work. 
Very little of their contents will satisfy the enthusiastic worshiper at the shrine of 
Clio, a muse, though a courageous general reader leafing through them will find 
much to interest him. On the other hand, there is not much to justify the chronic 
complaint that historians do not know how to write. The writing is generally clear 
and competent, if not distinguished, and thanks to the conservative attitudes most 
of the contributors take toward the social sciences, quite free from technical 
jargon. The ardent supporter of closer relations with these sciences, or of com- 
parative history, will not find much to his liking even in the fourth volume on 
Méthodologie et histoire contemporaine. Soviet contributions are not numerous, 
and they are safely Marxist in outlook. Three Moscow historians, M. V. Nech- 
kina, V. T. Pashuto, and E. B. Chernyak, in an article in English on "Evolution 
of Historical Thought in the Middle of the xxth Century" do their best to be 
conciliatory. They deeply regret "subjectivism and agnosticism” in the field of 
historical methodology. Obviously the agnosticism they regret is not quite what 
T. H. Huxley meant when he coined, or at least popularized, the word in the 
1870's. 

In sum, here is a somewhat representative cross section of historical writing as 
done in our time by professional and for the most part academic historians. The 
editors in their brief introduction hopefully repeat Professor Fawtier’s words in 
his presidential address before the Paris Congress in 1950: “nos successeurs feront 
mieux.” At least we are still trying. 


Harvard University CRANE BRINTON 


A SHORT HISTORY OF WARFARE. By David H. Zook, Jr., and Robin Hig- 
ham. Foreword by B. H. Liddell Hart. (New York: Twayne Publishers. 
1966. Pp. 500. $7.50.) 


Tu publisher's claim that this dreary little textbook is “the first general history 
of Western military experience that accords the subject of war the academic im- 
portance which . . . it merits” probably should not be allowed to prejudice the 
reader, but, as has been said in another context, it helps. The allusion may be to 
the authors’ assertion that war has not merely influenced, but “has determined the 
course of civilization.” This proposition is apparently derived from the logical 
fallacy that if Y (a major change in civilization) could not have happened with- 
out the prior occurrence of X (a war)—which, of course, is itself unprovable— 
then X "determined" Y, and never mind factors A through W, which also con- 
tributed to Y. The spread of Hellenic civilization following Alexander's conquests 
is cited to demonstrate this theory; the contrasting failure of the Mongol conquests 
to leave a comparable imprint on the civilizations of China, India, Western Asia, 
or Eastern Europe is ignored. The authors do have a theory about the “brutal” 
Mongols, however: that they "Mongolized" the Russians, who thereupon became 
"sinister" and in due course replaced the "attractive" Scandinavians as a Euro- 
pean military power, placing Europe from then on under the constant threat of 
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“Asiatic invasion.” They also have convictions about the Byzantines, an “aged 
merchant people” interested in “buying security” and addicted to “unspeakable 
corruption and vice—fruits of luxury, comfort, and greed” which “gnawed out 
the moral and spiritual core of the Empire.” 

The book is indeed impressive for the sheer number of battles, campaigns, 
wars, and “Great Captains” crammed into its pages, unfortunately at the expense 
of continuity and integrated analysis. It is as though the authors had started with 
a three-volume manuscript and reduced it to one by uniformly compressing each 
topic, subtopic, and sub-subtopic into one-third the space. Warfare from the 
Greeks to Napoleon is covered in 120 pages, the nineteenth century in the next 
r00, and a leisurely 200 are devoted to the last 65 years. Within this framework 
American military history receives an emphasis difficult to reconcile with the 
book’s title and pretensions, until the twentieth century when the perspective be- 
comes global, 

The writing is mostly lean but pedestrian, liberally splashed with puzzlers and 
gaucheries such as "ogoo in the morning,” "knight warfare,” and "the Spanish 
solved the tactical riddle from sword methods to infantry firepower.” It is per- 
haps unnecessary to add that the authors like the Junkers (“poor but proud and 
stern”), Alfred 'T. Mahan (“the only first-rate military thinker the U. S. pro- 
duced”), and, of course, Douglas MacArthur (“possibly the wisest employer of 
the strategy of the indirect approach” and “probably the greatest genius of any 
theatre commander since Bonaparte”). They do not mention Gonsalvo de Cér- 
doba, Eugene of Savoy, Guibert, Henry Upton, Dennis Hart Mahan, or the 
Hussite wars. 


Industrial College of the Armed Forces Ricnanp M. LEIGHTON 


ORIENTALIA. By Georg Schurhammer, S. I. Edited with the assistance of 
László Szilas, S. 1. Foreword by M. Batllori, S. I. [Bibliotheca Instituti His- 
torici S. L, Volume XXI. Georg Schurhammer S. I, Gesammelte Studien, 
Herausgegeben zum 80. Geburtstag des Verfassers. Number 2.] (Rome: In- 
stitutum Historicum S. I.; Lisbon: Centro de Estudos Históricos Ultramarinos. 
1963. Pp. Ixiii, 815.) 

VARIA. Volume I, ANHÄNGE. By Georg Schurhammer, S. I. Edited with the 
assistance ‘of László Szilas, S. I. [Bibliotheca Instituti Historici S. IL, Volume 
XXIIT. Georg Schurhammer S. I, Gesammelte Studien, Herausgegeben zum 
8o. Geburtstag des Verfassers. Number 4.] (Rome: Institutum. Historicum 
S. L; Lisbon: Centro de Estudos Históricos Ultramarinos. 1965. Pp. xxiii, 
780.) 


Tuese works contain collected writings of Father Schurhammer in commemora- 
tion of his eightieth birthday. They, along with the previously published vol- 
umes, constitute perhaps the most exhaustive collection of source materials and 
secondary writings dealing with the life of St. Francis Xavier (1506-1552), a 
member of the original Society of Jesus gathered by Ignatius Loyola. Their dis- 
tinguished author and editor has published seventeen books devoted to the life and 
work of the saint. Of his books there are forty-cight translations in twenty-one 
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languages. The articles comprising the first volume reviewed here are written in 
German, English, and Portuguese. After a general study of the Portuguese in 
India, the scene shifts to the Malabar Coast in southern India and deals with the 
conversion of the Pandavas or Bharatas. This section includes a chapter on the 
first printing in Indic characters and two interesting chapters on the Malabar 
Church’s contacts with Rome. The story then passes on to northern India and 
Ormuz Island, and to Indonesia, including the mission work in the Moluccas. 
From India Francis Xavier went to Japan and China. The chapter on Japan in- 
cludes a description of the ancient capital of Kyoto in Xavier's time, and of Kobo 
Daishi, the founder of the Shingon-shu Buddhist sect. 

The first volume of Varia comprises supplemental articles of the widest di- 
versity. The first section contains articles loosely connected with Orientalia. It is, 
of course, impossible to list all of them. Those chosen more or less at random 
comprise, for instance, a most interesting and even entertaining account of the 
author’s search for Xaveriana in Lisbon in 1923. Another article deals with the 
first Jesuit martyr in India, Antonio Criminale. Another article describes a 
Brahman’s conversion. Among the most interesting of the author’s own recollec- 
tions is the extensive description of his journey from Holland to southern India in 
1908, entitled “Eine Ostindienreise.” The next three sections are devoted to 
Xaveriana: two of the articles deal with Xavier's portraits and are illustrated with . 
eight early portraits of the saint; another article reports on the architectural serv- 
ices Michelangelo rendered to the first Roman Jesuits. The rest of the book deals 
with Xavier’s relics, his cult, and the American missions of the Jesuits, particularly 
in Alaska and among the Sioux of South Dakota. The work is illustrated by 
reproductions of numerous historical documents. 


Claremont, California Marrgmzw SPINKA 


THE FOUNDING OF NEW SOCIETIES: STUDIES IN THE HISTORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES, LATIN AMERICA, SOUTH AFRICA, 
CANADA, AND AUSTRALIA. By Louis Hartz. With contributions by 
Kenneth D. McRae et al. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and World. 1964. Pp. 
xi, 336. $6.50.) 


Tums work explores the historical movement of what once was called the expan- 
sion of Europe. Like other modern scholars who have attempted to decode its 
meanings, the authors reject a rigid distinction between the history of Europe and 
the history of the Americas (and in some respects of Africa and Australia) as a 
“false distinction.” Each is part of the other. Insights burgeon from coalescence in 
the comparative study of institutions, attitudes, and ideas. 

The volume is introduced by sixty-two pages of theoretical analysis by Louis 
Hartz whose The Liberal Tradition in America presents a more elaborate discus- 
sion of some of its aspects. The remainder is composed of essays devoted to na- 
tional histories buttressing the thesis. Hartz writes on the United States; Richard 
M. Morse on Latin America; Leonard M. Thompson on South Africa; Kenneth 
D. McRae on Canada; and Richard M. Rosecrance on Australia. Each is an ex- 
amination in depth, a probing of discrete evolutions that reveal both difference 
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and similarity. Greater incisiveness might have been achieved had the separate 
historical chapters preceded the theoretical ones. 

Fragment is another name for cultural distinctiveness—the historical result of 
an exodus by a segment from its cultural matrix. The founding of new societies 
is a process in which parts, ripped from wholes, alter parent societies and their 
offspring alike. All this is familiar enough, but the present effort encompasses 
more. It seeks to examine the process within a cultural unity—Europe—and to 
define the elements of permanence and change. The concept of fragmentation be- 
comes an instrument of historical analysis. Separation molds the stages of frag- 
mentation as these stages and others are modulated by the developing European 
tradition and the flux of place, time, and social condition. 

Infoldings and outfoldings of history abound. Feudal fragmentation, for ex- 
ample, in North America, Latin America, and Canada “has the longest reach... 
of all detachments from Europe.” Without “real Whiggery” and “no Jacobinism,” 
socialism of the European variety is uncongenial to those parts of the New World 
which predate the European Enlightenment. Fragments lose “the stimulus toward 
change that the whole provides,” and yet they supply opportunity for the develop- 
ment of freedom; “by extricating the European ideologies from the European 
battle, by cutting short the process of renewal which keeps that battle going, they 
permit precisely that unfolding of potentialities which the Old World denies.” 
But “there is a stifling of the future as well as an escape from the past,” for the 
price of freedom to develop is a traditional nationalism; the outcome a failure of 
the parts to understand the European whole. 

While the several essays offer fertile comparisons and the theoretical sections 
often enlighten, impertinent queries constantly interrupt the flow of argument. 
The particularity that governs the historical chapters of Europe’s erstwhile colo- 
nies contrasts oddly with the absence of unifying hypotheses concerning Europe. 
A cultural unity, the unity of Europe, is presupposed. The correlative of the en- 
tire approach frequently seems to dissipate in assumption. Are the generalizations 
supporting the so-called European "ideology"—concepts fundamentally social 
and political—in fact the ruling concepts? Are these in truth the dominating 
symbols in which the drives of men are fused? We can accept selected elements 
in the evolution of society as relatively fixed; others are relatively malleable. 
Which are mutable; which permanent? Persistence without change is as valid a 
mechanism in social as in genetic evolution. But in society, as in genes, recombi- 
nation dissolves fixities. Historians will not find persistence astounding, but they 
will wish to know under what specific conditions immutability endures. Histo- 
rians will wish particularly to know how fixities persist without genuine isolation 
and what inhibits fertility in concrete instances. 


Sarah Lawrence College Bert James LoEWENBERG 
TRAGEDY AND HOPE: A HISTORY OF THE WORLD IN OUR TIME. 


By Carroll Quigley. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1966. Pp. xi, 1348. 
$12.50.) 


Tuts fascinating, impressive, and important analysis of the contemporary world 
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—its historical origins, its present condition, and its prospects—begins with an 
interpretation of the evolution of civilization based on the author’s earlier well- 
known work on this subject. He then examines in considerable detail the dy- 
namics of world affairs on the eve of World War I. With this background, he de- 
velops a full-scale review of events from 1914 to 1964. There are many other 
studies of this half century, but Professor Quigley’s is unique and invaluable be- 
cause of his informed and consistent analysis of the intimate relationship be- 
tween contemporary history and contemporary science-technology. A basic weak- 
ness of much modern scholarship has been its failure to recognize adequately 
this relationship. How unfortunate this is becomes apparent in this work with its 
mass of illuminating information and insights concerning the manifold repercus- 
sions of the development of weapons and of the rationalization of society by the 
application of game theory, information theory, cybernetics, symbolic logic, and 
electronic computing. These, and related techniques, are transforming not only 
nations but also the relations between nations. The author shows in convincing 
detail the decisive role of the wavering balance of nuclear weapons in the alternat- 
ing thawing and freezing that has marked the cold war. Quigley also bears down 
heavily on economic development, tracing the evolution from commercial capital- 
ism to industrial capitalism, finance capitalism, monopoly capitalism, and finally 
to what he calls the current pluralist economy. More important, he emphasizes 
throughout the political and social repercussions of this economic evolution, in- 
cluding the close relationship between the Great Depression and Hitler’s triumph. 

The over-all thesis of the book is that the nineteenth century was “a period of 
materialism, selfishness, false values, hypocrisy, and secret vices”; that the two 
world wars and the Great Depression were the terrible fruits of that century; 
and that the hope of the twentieth century “rests on its recognition that war and 
depression are man-made and needless.” It is just as well that these propositions 
are recapitulated in the final pages, for the reader, likely as not, will have lost the 
line of reasoning by the time he has reached the end of this massive, rambling 
hulk of a book. The author obviously is a man of wide-ranging intellectual in- 
terests, but organization definitely is not his forte. He cannot resist going off on 
tangents that attract him, so that the reader continually encounters revealing 
data and interpretations of topics such as the historic significance of Britain’s 
island position, the nature of the German national character, the implications of 
Hiroshima, and the problems of child rearing in the United States. The net result 
is a fascinating but also frequently confusing work that would be substantially 
shorter and more effective if it were properly reorganized and edited. 

A final feature of this book is its refreshing candor. Quigley has definite views 
and expresses them forthrightly. Considering the vast range of his subjects, it is 
not surprising that statements that are extravagant or only partly true or even 
completely untrue can be found in virtually every chapter. But to concentrate on 
such statements and to ignore the overriding merits of this study would be grossly 
unfair and unfortunate. For the author does ask the important questions, and he 
does try to answer them honestly and meaningfully—which is why his book is 
more significant and challenging than most studies of our times. 


Northwestern University L. S. SravaIANOS 
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MELANGES PIERRE RENOUVIN: ETUDES D’HISTOIRE DES RELA- 
TIONS INTERNATIONALES, [Publications de la Faculté des Lettres et 
Sciences humaines de Paris. Series "Études et Méthodes," Number 13.] 
(Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1966. Pp. xxvii, 240. 20 fr.) 


Pizere Renouvin is probably the most distinguished living French historian. He is 
the author of numerous books (mostly relating to the war of 1914-1918), in- 
numerable articles and reviews, prefaces, notices, and every conceivable variety 
of historical writing (his bibliography runs to fourteen pages); his writing has 
always been distinguished by clarity, fairness, and an excellent literary style. His 
most famous book, Les Origines immédiates de la Guerre (1925), was so good 
that the Germans made little effort to criticize it. Renouvin also served as dean of 
the Sorbonne, is a member of the Institute and several foreign academies, and 
holds honorary degrees from various foreign universities. These honors testify to 
the regard in which he is held both at home and abroad. I have known him for 
more than forty years and always found him a delightful companion. 

This volume contains no new writing by Renouvin, but the first of the nine- 
teen essays, by J.-B. Duroselle, explains how Renouvin, in thirty years, proceeded 
from “histoire diplomatique” to “histoire des relations internationales.” The other 
eighteen essays cover a long period from “Les conjonctures en Méditerranée au 
xvi? siècle” to "La crise de Berlin en 1961.” The article of most interest to Ameri- 
cans will probably be “Le ‘fardeau’ de l'histoire aux États-Unis," by Pierre Nora, 
an account of the manner in which American historians try to explain what has 
happened to their country. American scholarship is represented by an essay from 
Professor William Halperin on Italian policy in 1870. “The Anglo-French Union 
Project of 1940" provides new information on an obscure subject. 

Festschriften are always difficult to review, but this seems to be an unusually 
good one. 


University of Chicago BzaNAporrE E. Scumrrr 


DOCTRINES OF IMPERIALISM. By 4. P. Thornton. [New Dimensions in 
History: Essays in Comparative History.] (New York: John Wiley and Sons. 
1965. Pp. ix, 246. Cloth $5.95, paper $2.95.) 


In this attempt to bring the well-worn topic of imperialism up to date, Mr. Thorn- 
ton is an expert phrasemaker, and many sentences could prove useful to teachers 
lecturing on the subject. The quotation on the dust cover, "Colonialism is only 
imperialism seen from below,” is a good example. The author does not, moreover, 
have to rely on his own inventiveness. He has assembled what might be a new 
Bartlett on the subject, chosen skillfully as the result of wide reading. The index 
of names could serve a useful purpose to anyone who wishes to find out how 
foolish Cecil Rhodes, Lord Curzon, Treitschke, or Mussolini sound today. 

There is a general plan for the book, the principal chapters being entitled 
“Doctrines of Power,” “Doctrines of Profit,’ “Doctrines of Civilization”; while 
the conclusion implies that as the result of the outcome of the First World War, 
and the triumph of Marxism or liberalism throughout the world, all these doc- 
trines were swept away. Incidentally I would like it more clearly stated that the 
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demise of nineteenth-century imperialism was owing rather to the melting away 
of European navies and financial resources than to any sudden conversion of 
the mass of mankind to ideas of Hobson and Lenin. A more important omis- 
sion, however, is a clear statement of what is or is not to be included in the dis- 
cussion. In the first chapter the author explains that he cannot be bound by Pro- 
fessor Langer’s restriction which limited his own treatment to the sphere of 
political domination, and in the light of the debates in the United Nations today 
this decision is fully vindicated. Economic imperialism and cultural imperialism 
are concepts that are with us to stay. On the other hand must the examples that 
the author is seeking be drawn from almost any struggle between European pow- 
ers in which the word “empire” or “imperialism” was used? 

To me, the great defect of the book is that the author leaps from crag to crag 
leaving the reader bewildered as to how he ever arrived where he is. Thus, in the 
chapter on the doctrines of civilization one moves from pronouncements on the 
moral justifications for dividing up Africa, in order to civilize the Africans, to 
quotations from Dante’s De Monarchia, and a reference to the efforts of the 
British to justify their attack on Denmark in 1807. Just how the seizure of the 
Danish fleet and the opening of the Baltic to British shipping can be fitted into the 
rest of the story is far from clear. Infractions of international law during a mam- 
moth struggle between the European powers are not, by definition, acts of im- 
perialism. 

By going so far afield the author has not only indulged in some dubious gen- 
eralizations which he has no time to justify, but he has tossed in many facts 
which apparently he had no time to check. Thus we are told that "England's 
Black Prince Edward" in 1170, in Acre, criticized the Venetians for trading with 
the Muslims. But there was no English Edward in Acre in 117o, and the Prince 
Edward who may have been there in 1270 has never been known as the Black 
Prince. It is unfortunate that a well-written and amusing book that might be 
useful in teaching should be marred by carelessness and loose thinking. 


Bryn Mawr College Heren MANNING 


A HISTORY OF JEWISH CRAFTS AND GUILDS. By Mark Wischnitzer. 
Foreword by Salo W. Baron. Introduction by Werner J. Cahnman. (New 
York: Jonathan David. 1965. Pp. xxvii, 324. $7.95.) 


Tras posthumous work of Mark Wischnitzer, historian, editor, public servant, 
and professor of Jewish history and institutions until his death in 1955, is a funda- 
mental and fascinating contribution, a pioneering penetration into one of the 
most obscure aspects of the economic history of the Jewish people. 

With the foreword, a personal tribute by Salo W. Baron, the preface by his 
widow Rachel Wischnitzer, and the introduction by Werner J. Cahnman, the 
book unfolds the story of the Jewish artisans and guilds from antiquity until the 
late eighteenth century, using scattered references collected meticulously by the 
author from a great variety of multilingual sources, literal as well as archaeo- 
logical. 

In a clear and well-organized presentation the author deals with the various 
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trades and crafts in which Jews were active, such as weavers, carpenters, tailors, 
dyers, potters, glass blowers, bookbinders, minters, metalcraft workers, gold- and 
silversmiths, printers, diamond cutters, and decorators. 

Geographically the study encompasses the problems of Jewish artisans and 
guilds in ancient Israel and in Judaea and in the major centers of the Jewish 
Diaspora, in the Roman, the Sassanid, and the Byzantine Empires, in southern 
Italy, southern France, Germany, Spain, Portugal, and the Ottoman Empire. 
Particular attention has been given to the Jewish artisans and guilds in Bohemia, 
Moravia, Poland, and Lithuania from the early Middle Ages on, for which there 
exists a rich documentation. Unfortunately the author was not able to carry on 
his research to utilize the available references to Jewish artisans, crafts, and guilds 
pertaining to North Africa, the Middle East, and colonial America. 

The material collected by Wischnitzer illuminates many hitherto unknown 
aspects, such as the internal structure of the Jewish guilds in the various countries 
of Europe, their charter, their insignia, their autonomy, especially in Spain, their 
class antagonism, their relationship with Christian guilds, and the control of the 
kehillah, the Jewish community organization of Eastern Europe, over them. Of 
particular interest is the social legislation in favor of the working man as reflected 
in rabbinical literature. 

The importance of this work lies not only in the manifold data and facts that 
show the diverse and active engagement of Jews in manual labor, but in the very 
challenge to the hitherto held views of economic historians, defying the one- 
sided notion of Jewish concentration on commerce and trade alone in the various 
periods of the Jewish Diaspora. In light of the sources as unfolded by the author a 
clearer picture of the occupational stratification of the Jews and their image in the 
socioeconomic sphere throughout the ages emerges; it is, indeed, a mine of in- 
formation that fills an essential gap in our knowledge. 


University of California, Berkeley Warrer J. FiscHEL 


BAROCKE JUDEN—CHRISTEN—JUDENCHRISTEN. By Hans-Joachim 
Schoeps. (Bern: Francke Verlag. 1965. Pp. 123.) 


Tens supplement to the author's earlier book, Philosemitismus im Barock, por- 
trays “devious and queer matters” as well as characters and problems important for 
a better understanding of the religious and intellectual history of this period. The 
author deals with the changed attitudes toward Judaism and focuses attention on 
the Jewish messianic movements during the baroque era. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury, for the first time, Christian opinion in favor of the Jews made itself heard 
freely. The author enumerates five types of philo-Semitism that have been in ex- 
istence since the days of antiquity: the Christian-missionary type; the Biblical- 
chiliastic type for whom the conversion of the Jews to Christianity assumes even 
greater urgency; the utilitarian type who advocates the settlement of the Jews in a 
country because of certain benefits that would accrue to it; the liberal humanitarian 
type who is out to prove his belief in the equality of all men; the religious type 
who feels attracted to Judaism for reasons of faith and even converts to it formally. 
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The author confines his investigation to the period 1640-1720 in which all these 
types occur, with special attention given to the second and the fifth types. 

One of the main motives of both Christian philo-Semitism and Jewish chiliasm 
was the myth of the lost Ten Tribes of Israel. English identification with the Ten 
Tribes was one of the forces that motivated Cromwell to accede to Manasseh ben 
Israel’s request for the readmission of Jews to England. Cromwell also intended, 
moreover, to use the Jewish merchants against Dutch commercial preponderance. 
Isaac de la Peyrére, French hero and patriot, a Calvinist by birth who later con- 
verted to Catholicism, was a Zionist three centuries prior to the establishment of 
the state of Israel. In his Du Rappel des Juifs he demanded that the king of 
France lead the Jewish people back to the Promised Land. He was, like Rem- 
brandt, Pascal, and Hugo Grotius, a philo-Semite and, in Schoeps's view, of 
marrano descent. Paul Folgenhauer was reared in the pietistic spirit of the Bo- 
hemian Brethren. The Thirty Years’ War, the revolt of the Cossacks in Poland 
(1648-1649) with the attendant massacre of entire Jewish communities, the Eng- 
lish Revolution which occurred at the same time, and the Turkish onslaught on 
Vienna in 1653 were in Folgenhauer’s way of thinking forebodings of the last 
days of mankind. He expected the millennium to begin in his lifetime and advo- 
cated the return to primitive forms of early Christianity. 

Anders Pedersson Kempe, Swedish translator of Folgenhauer's Perspicillum 
Bellicum, opposed organized religion, viewing Constantine the Great as the chief 
culprit. Oliger Paulli, a Dane who wrote Dutch, self-styled apostle of the Jews, 
demanded that the European potentates conquer the Holy Land and establish a 
Jewish state in which he would govern as precursor and representative of the 
Messiah. Johann Peter Spaeth (1644~1701), Catholic-born, converted to Judaism 
in 1697 and adopted the name Moses Germanus. Two central figures of Jewish 
history are also included: Sabbatai Zebi and Manasseh ben Israel. Their treatment 
is necessarily sketchy. There is a bibliography, but no scholarly apparatus. The 
book is well written. 


Texas Christian University Harry L. POPPERS 


POLITIKA EVROPEISKIKH DERZHAV V IUGO-VOSTOCHNOI AZII 
(60-E GODY XVIII-6o-E GODY XIX V.): DOKUMENTY I MA- 
TERIALY [Policies of the European Powers in Southeast Asia from the 
1760's to the 1860's: Documents and Materials]. (Moscow: Izdatel'stvo Vosto- 
chnoi Literatury. 1962. Pp. 653.) 


Turse documents consist primarily of letters and reports furnished to the Im- 
perial Russian government by its representatives abroad. Also included are some 
documents of other European governments and pamphlets and extracts from the 
foreign press. All this material is concerned with the colonial operations of the 
European powers, or with trade arrangements for Southeast Asia. 

^ The documents are arranged in chapters to focus on the following episodes or 
periods: rivalry of the powers in Indonesia, 1763-1764 and 1802-1810; Dutch 
policies in Indonesia, 1814—1829 and 1833-1869; interests of Spain, Britain, France, 
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the Netherlands, and Russia in the Philippines, 1763-1797 and 1803-1834; and 
documents bearing on the British moves toward acquisition of Burma, 1800-1853. 

The editors explain that the isolationism of Siam and Indochina accounts for 
the almost complete omission of materials pertaining to those countries. Also, 
Europe’s own quarrels of the Napoleonic period help to explain the dearth of 
useful Russian documents on early French efforts to gain influence in Indochina. 

The text is carefully prepared, preceded by nineteen pages of introduction and 
clarified by twenty-seven pages of footnotes. A large portion of the documents 
appear in their original French text, and for some the Spanish version is given, 
followed usually by the Russian translation. Because this is useful, even unique, 
source material, scholars outside the USSR who do not read Russian will wel- 
come this frequent bilingual feature. Such scholars will find the text awkward for 
their use, however, in that the table of contents is in Russian only. The same is 
true of the excellent descriptive indexes of personal and geographical references. 

The value of this collection goes far beyond Russian interests in the Southeast 
Asia of 1760-1860. The officials and diplomats who prepared the original docu- 
ments were, by and large, astute observers and commentators, From their vantage 
points in London and other great European capitals, these persons were able to 
prepare reports that add notably to the resources of the historian. 


Colorado College Frank H. Tucker 


NEFTIANIYE TRESTY I MIROVAIA POLITIKA 1880-E GODY-1918 G. 

[The Oil Trusts and World Politics from the 1880’s to-1918]. By 4. A. Fur- 

: senko. [Akademiia Nauk SSSR, Leningradskoe Otdelenie Instituta Istorii.] 
(Moscow: Izdatel’stvo “Nauka.” 1965. Pp. 495.) 


Some of the best recent scholarship in the Soviet Union has been devoted to the 
study of Russian economic development and government economic policy in the 
last three or four decades of the tsarist regime. The work of M. Ia. Gefter and 
I. F. Gindin is broadened by the research of a younger generation of scholars who 
lately have turned their attention to the role of the monopolies, a subject that 
seemed to promise a creative fusion of Marxist-Leninist analysis with high-quality 
scholarship. The results thus far include two impressive source collections, one 
on Monopoly Capitalism in the Oil Industry (1961), the other on Monopoly in the 
Metallurgical Industry (1963); a volume of Documents on the History of Monop- 
oly Capitalism (1959); and a considerable number of monographs and articles. 
While Soviet scholars have perhaps not yet come to grips with the central prob- 
lems confronting tsarist economic policy, their investigations of the monopolies 
have begun to test the Marxist-Leninist ideological heritage against the historical 
evidence. 

Among the younger generation of scholars in this field, Alexander A. Fur- 
senko is the most productive and versatile. His latest and most substantial work 
gives a well-documented Soviet view of the global competition of the big oil 
companies up to the First World War. It retells from the standard Western ac- 
counts the story of the Rockefellers, Deterdings, D’Arcys, the great banking 
houses with oil interests, and their varying relationships with each other and with 
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the governments chiefly concerned. By far the best part of the book—and the 
most solidly researched—is devoted to the Russian oil industry, its development, 
its leading firms, its ties to various government agencies and to foreign capital, 
and its shifting place in the world market. The author has delved deeply into the 
major archives in Leningrad and Moscow-and lesser ones at Baku, Batum, Tiflis, 
and even Bucharest; he also used the published records of British and American 
consuls (not to mention the conventional diplomatic documents). 

Needless to say, the author makes the most of his opportunities when discuss- 
ing Rockefeller, the robber baron; he also soundly berates the American “apolo- 
gists” of monopoly capitalism and their organ, Business History. He ignores, in 
short, that part of Lenin’s teaching which emphasizes the fact that these monop- 
olies prepared the large-scale organization and rationality of management neces- 
sary for the advance to socialism. Like Lenin he uses the term “monopoly” 
far too loosely; certainly none of the big Russian oil firms, as he himself 
shows, ever came anywhere near monopolistic control. Nor does he analyze the 
“objective” factors that favored bigness in the oil industry. Yet a fascinating 
picture of the complexities of global oil politics emerges from his account. 
While the author traces the close relations between the oil trusts and government 
authorities, he fully recognizes the independent force of political considera- 
tions, Sometimes the “monopolists” influenced government policy, and some- 
times they were influenced in turn; never in this account did the statesmen be- 
come their puppets. The author also shows that the “monopolists” themselves 
were trapped by the “contradictions” of monopoly capitalism: in part their inter- 
ests made them patriotic, in part cosmopolitan. The author’s research appears to 
discredit any tendency to relate the competition of the oil trusts to the line-up of 
the powers during the war. Nor is there any proof offered for the author’s con- 
tention that the feverish commercial competition contributed at least indirectly to 
the sense of crisis that grew out of the political competition, though this may 
indeed have been the case. 

This book should be closely studied by all students of global oil politics before 
1914 and particularly by the specialists in Russian economic history, even though 
the reading is hard and sometimes dull. When will Soviet historians begin to 
match their scholarship with appropriate literary skills? 


Washington University Toporz H. Von Laur 


GREAT BRITAIN AND UNITED STATES EXPANSION: 1898-1900. By 
R. G. Neale. ([East Lansing:] Michigan State University Press. 1966. Pp. 
xxii, 230. $6.00.) 


Recentty Anglo-American relations around the time of the Spanish-American 
War have been examined rather minutely by several writers, and R. G. Neale now 
adds a good measure of new detail. His book, almost exclusively a study of di- 
plomacy, is based on British Foreign Office documents in the Public Record Office 
and on the Salisbury Papers in Oxford. He does not seem to have investigated 
American manuscript collections. 

Neale points out clearly and convincingly that the exterit to which the Spanish- 
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American War was a watershed leading to better relations between Britain and 
America can be and has been exaggerated. Although the war did lead to more 
friendly transatlantic feelings, “in no case was ‘friendship’ an element weighed 
against national interest and valued as such in the diplomatic bargaining during 
and immediately following the Spanish-American War.” The hardheaded Ameri- 
can negotiators, quite unmoved by sentimental hands across the sea feelings, took 
advantage of Britain’s international difficulties and forced it to yield over most dis- 
puted matters. Similarly, Neale demonstrates that “Anglo-American friendship 
was entirely inadequate as a basis for cooperative diplomatic action in the Far 
East.” These are indisputable conclusions, and one can take exception only to 
Neale’s apparent belief that they have not been published before. 

The same observation can be made about other points. For example, Sir 
Julian Pauncefote’s somewhat anti-American position in the mediation move of 
mid-April 1898 has, it is true, been overlooked by some writers, but it is an exag- 
geration to characterize this attitude as “previously neglected”; nor is it necessary 
to devote several pages to showing that Alfred E. Hippisley was not a secret agent 
of the British government when he helped formulate the Open Door notes of 
1899—a fact that is now well known, as Neale of course realizes. 

Having discarded the Spanish-American War as the watershed, Neale believes 
that “the rapprochement began in 1896 over the Venezuelan affair. . . .” Is not the 
truth of the matter that the rapprochement was not the dramatic result of any 
one event but a slow process developing over many years and attributable to a 
great variety of factors? If any one period is to be selected, that of the Washington 
conference and Geneva arbitration of 1871-1872 is more significant than either 
1896 or 1898. 

Although Neale’s major interpretations are not new, his book is a useful con- 
tribution because of its wealth of previously unpublished detail and because it 
completely demolishes the notion that the wartime friendship, of itself, produced 
a diplomatic settlement and a cooperative Far Eastern policy. The book is useful, 
too, because it has new and most interesting information about Lord Charles 
Beresford, which shows that London’s interest in his Far Eastern trip had nothing 
to do with the Open Door in China. 


Claremont Graduate School CHARLES S. CAMPBELL, JR. 


THE VICTORS IN WORLD WAR I AND FINLAND: FINLAND'S RELA- 
TIONS WITH THE BRITISH, FRENCH AND UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENTS IN 1918-1919. By Juhani Paasivirta. Translated from the 
Finnish by Paul Sjöblom. [Studia Historica, Number 7.] (Helsinki: [Finnish 
Historical Society.] 1965. Pp. 198. $4.50.) 


Nor least among those joining the great diplomatic pilgrimage to Paris at the 
end of World War I were the Finns. Like Poles, Czechs, and other delegations of 
the Succession States, the representatives from Finland sought recognition, food, 
and frontiers—though not necessarily always in that order. As Juhani Paasivirta 
makes clear in this work, however, Holsti, Mannerheim, Enckell, and the other 
Finns who -undertook- this mission labored under unique handicaps. Having 
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achieved independence in 1917, the new republic had been thrown into the arms 
of Imperial Germany as a counterweight to Red Russia. Unhappily for the Finns, 
this association clung to them after the armistice like the stain on Lady Macbeth’s 
hand and fatefully postponed Allied recognition. Ultimately, the haunting specter 
in Western capitals of Bolshevism enabled the Finns to exchange their earlier 
image of Kaiser’s ally for one of anti-Leninist bastion. But even then British hopes 
for a White Russian success blocked endorsement of Finnish aspirations in cast 
Karelia and thereby contributed to the eventual Soviet victory there. 

Originally published in Finnish by the Suomen Historiallinen Seura, this work 
is a complicated fabric of many threads, but the author produces a substantial, 
adequately woven, if not brilliantly colored, cloth. Paasivirta, who has published 
several earlier works on this period, has mobilized a variety of unpublished 
sources found as far from Helsinki as London, Washington, and New York. 
Commendably, he has appended a brief survey of these. In view, however, of the 
relatively scanty references to Finland in the British, French, and American 
sources (a major exception are the proceedings of the Baltic Commission of the 
Paris Peace Conference), the Finnish Foreign Ministry and State Archives in- 
evitably have proved most fruitful. The data have been judiciously and objectively 
used and yield particularly informative sections on the struggle for Allied recog- 
nition, support in the Aland controversy, and agreement on the extremely com- 
plex question of intervention in Russia. Although the lengths of the chapters are 
somewhat disconcerting in their variability—one is of only four pages—the 
organization is firm. As a study of Finland’s foreign policy from 1917 to 1920 in 
the context of relations with the Atlantic Powers, this is a fresh and welcome addi- 
tion to the literature. 


| Pennsylvania State University Kenr Forster 


BRITAIN, CHINA, AND THE ANTIMISSIONARY RIOTS, 1891-1900. By 
Edmund S. Wehrle. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1966. Pp. 


xil, 223. $5.50.) 


Tur last decade of the nineteenth century was a critical time for the British policy 
of “informal empire” in China. Britain had sought to maintain commercial pre- 
ponderance in China with a minimum of political involvement. In the 1890’s the 
activities of British missionaries threatened this policy, for mission work led to 
antimissionary riots, and riots drew Britain, often reluctantly, into more active 
pressure upon China. Missionaries spelled trouble for the weakened Manchu 
regime too, caught as it was between violent antiforeign and anticonvert feeling 
and the demands of the powers for the suppression of the manifestations of that 
feeling. Increased missionary problems coincided, moreover, with China’s defeat 
by Japan, which made China a prime field for international rivalry. 

This careful, well-documented, and illuminating study thus deals with im- 
portant elements in an important period of modern Chinese history. It opens with 
a discussion of the riots of 1891, carries on through the relief of the legations in 
1900, and includes a judicious and analytic concluding chapter. The author ex- 
amines British policy in a period of relative ineptitude, when at times both White- 
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hall and the British representatives in the field showed only inadequate under- 
standing of the forces at work in China itself and tended to concentrate on 
Britain’s contest with Russia in the East. From the Chinese side the story is one 
of declining confidence in Britain and finally a united front with the violently 
anti-Christian and antiforeign Boxers. The work makes effective use of materials 
in the Public Record Office and the archives of various British missionary socie- 
ties. 


Mount Holyoke College Mexurmeta E. CAMERON 


BRITAIN AND AFRICA. By Kenneth. Kirkwood. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press. 1965. Pp. 235. $5.00.) 


Tms volume is one in the series “Britain and the World To-day” which “origi- 
nates" at St. Antony's College, Oxford, and which is designed to stimulate debate 
on issues of policy. Professor Kirkwood lived for many years in South Africa be- 
fore moving to St. Antony's just over ten years ago. He has long been associated, 
in Britain and in South Africa, with groups that have attempted to affect the 
course of public policy as well as being involved in teaching and research on 
questions of race relations. Throughout this work there are allusions, most of 
them of necessity lacking in detail, to debates in which he participated. He sees 
his task as one to stimulate thought and debate about Britain's future role in 
Africa, rather than to inform either about the present or the past. Slightly more 
than a third of the book is taken up with a historical account of Britain in Africa; 
the rest deals with Southern, West, Eastern, and independent Africa in turn, with 
a brief postscript dated April 1965. 

On many issues Kirkwood writes with insight, particularly in questioning 
throughout many of the changes in British policy after 1945. The scramble out of 
Africa has been even more hurried than the earlier scramble for it, and it cannot 
be argued that authority was abandoned because of the impossibility of staying 
longer, as was the case in India. Kirkwood makes a strong case for the recognition 
of the importance of the ties that link many parts of Africa to Britain and the 
necessity of maintaining and developing them in the postcolonial world. British 
policy, he argues, must be generous in giving aid, but willing also to adopt un- 
popular positions, unpopular even among new nations. 

If one were to criticize this readable book, it would be on the score of vague- 
ness. The author is certainly catholic in his choice of subjects and targets for 
criticism: British policy, the UN, new states, and, above all, "politics" as con- 
trasted with "statesmanship." He makes eloquent appeals for action based on 
sober thought and for the mining of the rich ore in the records of the British 
Empire for possible guidance on present-day problems. Furthermore, he is pre- 
pared to make the unpopular appeal for understanding of the position of white 
South Africans, an appeal no more and no less legitimate today than at any time 
in the twentieth century. Individually, few of his propositions can be questioned. 
What is lacking is precision, particularly in relation to the baffling question for 
any policy maker of how to pursue a series of individually worthy policies at a 
time when one friend's meat is another friend's poison. Kirkwood's treatment 
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has tended to separate the continent into regions whose basis is historical and to 
regard them as separate problem areas. That separation was possible in the days of 
empire; it is far more difficult today. It may well be questioned, moreover, 
whether Kirkwood has demonstrated to the skeptical that Britain has a real inter- 
est in maintaining all these ties with Africa, These are, however, the questions 
that the author intended to provoke, and he cannot fairly be criticized for failing 
to suggest detailed answers. 


Wesleyan University Jerrrey BUTLER 


ISLAM IN THE MODERN NATIONAL STATE. By Erwin I. J. Rosenthal. 
(New York: Cambridge University Press. 1965. Pp. xxi, 416. $10.50.) 


"T'as study, the second on Islamic politico-religious thought by the author, is de- 
voted to modern Islam. The earlier volume, dealing with classical Islamic political 
thought, was confined to the medieval age. The book seems to be organized into 
selected topics on the modernization of Islam rather than being a comprehensive 
treatment of the subject, although all the essays are related to one theme: the 
modern national state. Some of the essays are indeed successful and illuminating. 
Those on Islam in Pakistan, Islam and national education, and Islam and the 
emancipation of women are highly commendable and are based on firsthand in- 
formation. 

The book, however, seems to suffer from two principal defects. First, the 
author's discussion on one particular thinker often gives the impression that his 
generalizations are applicable to general trends. A case in point is his paper on 
Allal al-Fasi which, in my opinion, is the best in the volume, but Fasi’s ideas 
hardly represent the general trend of thought in North Africa. Why has the 
author said nothing about Bennabi or Bin Milad for instance? Second, Rosenthal 
seems to be at home in the non-Arab countries of the Islamic world, Pakistan, and 
the Maghrib (Northwest Africa), which he had visited, but not in the Arabic- 
speaking countries of the Nile Valley and the Fertile Crescent. His representative 
thinkers of Islam and Arab nationalism are ill-chosen, for he discusses the ideas of 
such writers as Sayyid Qutb, Khalid Muhammad Khalid, and Muhammad al- 
Ghazzali, whose principal preoccupations are either with the defense of Islam or 
with its potential capacity for modernization rather than with nationalism. Such 
writers as Abd-Allah al-Da'im, Bazzaz, Razzaz, and Husri, whose writings deal 
with the relationship between Islam and nationalism, are not even mentioned. 
More disappointing is the paper on “The Changes in Law,” for it is too brief and 
superficial, and the author lacks acquaintance with recent research on the subject. 
For in this field there has been real progress in the modernization of an Islamic 
institution that has relevance to practical problems. He does not seem to have seen 
my chapter, "From Religious to National Law," in R. N. Anshen's Mid-East: 
World Center (1956) nor some other recent studies. 

Despite these critical remarks, which by no means diminish the value of the 
book, Rosenthal has made a very serious attempt to study the problem of the 
modernization of Islam in a clear and well-written volume. It is to be recom- 
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mended not only to students of Islam but to all interested in the “modernization” 
of the developing countries. 


Johns Hopkins University Maji» KBADDURI 


A HISTORY OF SPACE FLIGHT. By Eugene M. Emme. Coordinating Editor, 
James V. Bernardo. (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 1965. Pp. 224. 


$2.95.) 


Ever since Sputnik I went up on October 4, 1957, it has been difficult to keep 
straight the rockets and satellites of the United States and Russia. For the reader 
lost in vehicular confusion, this book by Eugene M. Emme, chief historian of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration, is a useful reference tool. Replete 
with photographs, it details the chronology of rocket and satellite developments: 
their scientific purposes, places on the technological ladder, design capabilities, 
and performance achievements. In addition, the chapter sources—there are no 
footnotes—make a beginner's bibliography of the subject. 

Like most technological developments, the contemporary thrust into space has 
its historical antecedents in the dreams and efforts of bygone eras. Emme reminds 
us of the interest of the ancients in astronomy, briefly surveys the history of flight, 
and describes the pre-Sputnik evolution of rocket technology in the US, Germany, 
and, to a limited extent, Russia. His discussion of rocket development adds a 
fillip of utility to the reference value of the book. 

But the book is little more than a useful reference. Based on well-known 
secondary sources and published NASA. documents, it adds little flesh to the 
skeleton of our knowledge. Its value is diminished even further by Emme’s failure 
to deal with points of controversy in the American space program. Why did 
President Kennedy decide, against the earlier advice of his science adviser, that 
the United States should send a man to the moon? Emme declares that Project 
Apollo had been discussed within NASA. well before the commitment of 196r. 
Abjuring any further analysis, he does not even mention that the President called 
for the moon program before the Congress just thirty-eight days after America's 
international prestige had sunk in the Bay of Pigs fiasco. The space program is the 
child of continual policy conflicts, Emme declares. History, he says, will one day 
reveal them; his book does not. 


California Institute of Technology Daxner J. Kxvrzs 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AND CHINA. By 4. T. Steele. [The United States 
and China in World Affairs.] (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company for 
the Council on Foreign Relations. 1966. Pp. x, 325. $7.50.) 

POLICIES TOWARD CHINA: VIEWS FROM SIX CONTINENTS. Edited 
by 4. M. Halpern. [The United States and China in World Affairs.] (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company for the Council on Foreign Relations. 
1965. Pp. xiv, 528. $9.95.) 

Tesz two volumes, in a notable series organized by the late Robert Blum, have 

appeared at the precise moment when China policy has re-emerged in public dis- 
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cussion. Indeed the preparation of this series has both prepared the way for, and 
will now further assist, the resumed discussion of China policy. 

A. T. Steele, one of our most widely experienced foreign correspondents, spent 
a great part of the 1930’s and 1940's in China and yet has a perspective derived 
from much firsthand acquaintance with the Americas, Africa, Europe, and other 
parts of Asia, He traces the American attitudes toward China over the last thirty 
years, the influence of pro-Nationalist sentiment, and the various responses to 
the rise of Communist China. Quoting extensively from his own recent inter- 
views, he assesses the currents of leadership opinion, the boundaries of public 
tolerance as indicated in opinion polls, and the organization and activities of 
various pressure groups, including the “China Lobby.” He also surveys the present 
means of forming our public image of China and how the subject is dealt with 
in our educational system and in the legislative and executive branches. All this 
is based on personal background of discussion with individuals in all sectors of 
opinion and many parts of the country. This remarkably judicious and well- 
balanced analysis concludes with an outspoken demand for a thorough, straight- 
forward, and realistic appraisal of a dangerously neglected problem. 

A. M. Halpern, a policy analyst of long experience in research, has gathered a 
world-wide conspectus of other countries’ responses to the China problem, Con- 
tributions are by British, French, German, Japanese, Indian, Canadian, Australian, 
Brazilian, and other specialists. Each of the seventeen chapters characterizes the 
relationship of a different country or area with Communist China, the phases 
of its historical development, the principal issues, economic, political, and other- 
wise, and the prospects. The result is well organized and extremely informative. 
Halpern notes in his own survey chapter that the Western European countries 
view China from a considerable distance, more concerned for trade than for 
national security, while there is great diversity among the underdeveloped coun- 
tries, much sympathy for Peking being mixed with cases of disillusionment. 

Both volumes contain useful reference matter. They could not appear at a 
more appropriate moment, nor make a more solid and constructive contribution. 


Harvard University Jons K. FAMBANK 


Ancient 


THE DRUIDS. By Nora K. Chadwick, (Cardiff: University of Wales Press. 1966. 
Pp. xxii, 119. 12s.6d.) 


Nora K. Chadwick describes the Druids as "the most advanced of all intellectual 
classes among the peoples of ancient Europe beyond the Greek and Roman 
world.” Unfortunately, there are few surviving sources to tell her much about 
their intellectual activity; she must rely on alien sources—Greek and Latin—for 
information about them. This scarcity of sources forces her to write a work that is 
more a history of classical thought about the Druids than a history of the Druids. 
Chadwick begins her work with a list of ancient authorities who described the 
Druids, and she is careful in her criticism of their writing. She finds that the 
works can be grouped into two schools: the school of Posidonius, a Greek writer 
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of the first century B.c., followed by most of the Roman writers; and the 
Alexandrian school, probably begun in the third century s.c. The Alexandrians 
were sympathetic in their accounts of the Druids, describing them as students of 
natural science and moral philosophy. The Posidonians were seeking to justify 
Roman imperialism; they therefore painted a darker picture of the Druids, noting 
their presence at human sacrifices. Chadwick’s concern with these classical writers 
is shown in the organization of the book, for each chapter is devoted to a group of 
writers. This organization, not adhering to a chronological or topical pattern, 
makes for some unnecessary repetition. Frequent use of such phrases as “to which 
I shall refer later” illustrates this. 

Any student of the Druids must consider the interpretations given to these 
classical works by other scholars. It is unfortunate that this book lacks a bibliog- 
raphy listing their works. Chadwick can hardly be expected to offer startling new 
interpretations differing from those of such earlier scholars as Camille Jullian or 
T. D. Kendrick. She does, however, present interesting new views on two points. 
In her account of the decline of the Druids, she rejects Roman “repression” or 
“persecution” as an important factor. She writes that the Druids “perished by slow 
strangulation, the inevitable result of the superimposition of a higher culture on 
a lower.” In her account of the Druids’ teachings, she stresses that they were 
not priests but philosophers. She notes their interest in the physical universe, 
similar to that of the Ionian Greek philosophers, and she feels that there was a 
connection, probably through the Greek colony at Marseilles. Neither Chadwick 
nor anyone else knows enough of the Druids’ teachings to test this theory. Her 
speculation on this point is, nevertheless, stimulating. 


Florida State University Raven V. TURNER 


POLITICAL POWER IN THE ANCIENT WORLD. By Mario Attilio Levi. 
Translation by Jane Costello. ([New York:] New American Library. 1965. Pp. 


194. $5.00.) 


A soox with this title should surely contain discussions of Plato and Aristotle, of 
Cicero and Tacitus, of Alexander the Great, and of Julius Caesar. Instead, I found 
the following statements: “When Greece declared war on Persia, two streams 
within the Greek community were fighting for control of the country... .” 
“The sense of unity which the Greeks had always preserved as an absolute 
necessity did not allow them to imagine the possibility of splitting the body of the 
Greek community to give it a greater variety of organisation. . . ." “There were 
many attempts to make Athene, the Goddess of the Acropolis, an oracular deity.” 
Evidently, Greek history is not the author’s strong point. Yet, Roman history does 
not fare much better: "The patriciate was a ‘nomen,’ a closed sect, with its own 
religious observances, ‘sacra,’ it governed the state and defended it. To belong to 
the ‘populus’ which possessed these sacred rights was the gift of the gods and 
dependent on doing military service. . . ." “The Latins and the plebs both 
formed ‘nomina’ outside the patritiate [sic], which inherited the dominant rôle 
of the Etruscans. . . ." “Gradually the consulate assumed all the attributes of royal 


power. 
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Much of the blame belongs to the translator and to the publisher for produc- 
ing such sentences as “The Panathenic procession was carved for the Acropolis as 
a series of portraits of the youths of Athens, the most representative part of the ` 
democracy, now become the subject of history.” Even if this book is, as the jacket 
claims, “considered a classic in Italy," at least it should not have been translated 
into English and published in this country. 


Stanford University Antony E. RAUBITSCHEK 


DIE PROVINZIALLANDTAGE DER ROMISCHEN KAISERZEIT: VON 
AUGUSTUS BIS ZUM. ENDE DES DRITTEN JAHRHUNDERTS N. 
CHR. By Jürgen Deininger. [Vestigia: Beitráge zur alten Geschichte, Num- 
ber 6.] (Munich: C. H. Beck'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1965. Pp. xvi, 220. 
DM 30.) 


Since Guiraud’s book on provincial assemblies in the Roman Empire (1887) and 
Kornemann's articles in Pauly-Wissowa on "Concilium" (1901) and "Koinon" 
(1924), another general survey of the evidence and discussion of their organiza- 
tion and activities requires justification. It is found in the additions to our epi- 
graphical evidence and the considerable number of special studies that have 
appeared in the intervening period. The present work therefore brings up to date 
and renews on more rigorous lines a discussion that recognizes, as Mommsen did 
in his day, the difficulties that still impede a full historical treatment. 

The author finds in the later days of the Ionian Koinon the combination of 
ruler cult and limited vindication of regional interests characteristic of the as- 
semblies of the principate. But he rightly regards the Koinon of Asia of the period 
of the republic as the most immediate model of both the other koina of the East 
and the concilia of the West, since other such institutions, as in Crete and Lycia, 
long retained their own special forms. Immediate expansion under Augustus in 
the East was natural enough, but it is noteworthy that in the West the assemblies 
were fostered first in the less Romanized imperial provinces and only later, 
mostly under Vespasian, extended to the more advanced senatorial ones, such 
as Narbonese Gaul, Africa, and Baetica. Clearly the provincial assemblies were con- 
sidered a means of Romanizing the provincial leaders and attaching them to the 
imperial regime. There is evidence for them in almost every province except 
Egypt, even so late a one as Dacia, and they appear in so similar a form throughout 
that there can be no quarrel with the author for using the models of Asia and 
Gaul where evidence is scanty. 

Evidence for organization and activity, even when considerable, is often 
repetitive and uninformative: the recording of honors for priests. Yet the author’s 
claim that in Asia "Asiarch" and "Archiereus" are terms for one and the same 
office seems certain for the second and third centuries of our era and reasonable 
for the earlier period, although it is not excluded that Asiarch was the earlier 
term and that the two were assimilated as Koinon temples of the imperial cult 
came to require an equal number of priests. One must grant too that in these 
assemblies the various provincial cities of differing status were represented, and 
the opinion of the leading elements in each province could thus be ascertained, 
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but the author rejects firmly, and rightly, the view that this representation meant 
a share in administration or jurisdiction. One is tempted to speculate on the result 
for the Empire if they had had such a share. But a scanty and partial record 
does indicate that they were not without influence when praise, blame, or prosecu- 
tion of officials was in question, and could, if unanimous, bring protests directly 
to the Emperor or the Senate with some chance of success. 

It has long been recognized that prominence in a provincial assembly pre- 
saged advancement into the nobility of the Empire for families that could afford 
the conspicuous expenditures involved. But in the West few of the provincial 
priests themselves rose above lower equestrian rank, while in the East, where the 
prior possession of Roman citizenship was not required, the office was regularly 
the crown of a career. Equestrian and even senatorial rank were likely to follow 
in the next generation. The assemblies have an important place in assessing 
social mobility during the principate. 

With the disasters of the third century the evidence for the assemblies declines 
sharply, while the post-Diocletianic period, which is not treated in this mono- 
graph, saw a complete change in the institution. This is a useful treatise which 
brings up to date our knowledge of one of the more interesting, and tantalizing, 
institutions of the Roman Empire. 


University of North Carolina T. Roszrt S. BROUGHTON 


LEISURE AND PLEASURE IN ROMAN EGYPT. By Jack Lindsay. ([New 
York:] Barnes and Noble. 1966. Pp. xiv, 482. $10.00.) 


Ix the broad flood of Mr. Lindsay's writings there is a special current of 
enthusiasm for the classical world, for the pastimes, details of life, and literature 
of its everyday folk. His most recent book pursues such subjects into Roman 
Egypt, filling out the picture with material from other periods and places. The 
author knows his languages, the minor literary sources, the papyri, and (very 
widely) the modern progress in the field. As a scholarly work, however, the book 
is still not perfect. It suffers from a habit of compression and abbreviation in the 
notes and references, which occasionally baffles and must often irritate the reader; 
to the bibliography of each chapter, moreover, one or two fairly important items 
should be added. Though factual errors are few, and minor, yet a broader 
fault lies in the recurrent tendency to attribute to people of the time an informed 
awareness of their own culture now matched only by some curator of Egyptian 
antiquities. How many of us, however, know why we greet a sneeze with 
“Bless youl” or why we deck a pine tree at Christmas? The man in the street 
of Roman Egypt cannot have responded much more sensitively to the fascinating 
cultural lights, meanings, and connections that the author detects. His error here 
is perhaps that of an enthusiast, but a like quality of somewhat undisciplined 
love of his subject also accounts for the inchoate character of his work indicated 
by the table of contents itself—"FHolidays," "More on Holidays and Festivals,” 
“Dance of Life and Death,” "The Gymnasion,” “Athletics,” "Charioteers," and so 
on—accounts further for Herodotean digressions at the slightest excuse into what- 
ever is interesting. Twenty pages bring in lions, a poem by an Egyptian poetaster, 
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Naucratis, Antinoos’ cult, deification of men and women from the Twenty-first 
Dynasty to the second century a.p., marine symbolism, spiral columns, snake wor- 
ship, Dionysus’ cult, commentary on Nonnus, panthers, elephants, bird hunting 
and taming, and leases of private dovecots. 

Most of this is worth reading; much of it will be unfamiliar to serious stu- 
dents; all of it is presented in stylish, clear, engaging English. To be digested, 
however, it must be read in short snatches and with a defense alert to the 
author’s vivid imagination. 

Brandeis University Ramsay MaAcMULLEN 


PLUTARCH’S HISTORICAL METHODS: AN ANALYSIS OF THE MU- 
LIERUM VIRTUTES. By Philip A. Stadter. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 1965. Pp. viii, 159. $4.00.) 


Tris minute analysis of the historical sources and methods used by Plutarch for 
one of his minor pamphlets is more important than most doctoral dissertations. 
Much of our knowledge of classical antiquity derives from Plutarch's voluminous 
works, and therefore an investigation of his reliability is welcome. Dr. Stadter, in 
a brief but very interesting introduction, examines Plutarch’s attitude toward 
women, contrasting it with the classical Greek point of view, both in theory and in 
practice. The whole subject of the position of women in Greek society is one of 
extreme importance, and it is to be hoped that the author will someday give us 
such a study. Plutarch's liberal point of view would seem to be, at least in part, 
due to his admiration for all things Roman. 

The next chapter is devoted to an examination of Otto Knott’s generally 
accepted theory that Plutarch's Mulierum Virtutes and Polyaenus’ Strategemata 
derive from a common anthological source. The author seems to me to have suc- 
ceeded in demonstrating that Polyaenus derives solely and exclusively from 
Plutarch, though this does not of itself prove that Plutarch did not derive his 
stories from an anthology. The main part of the work is therefore devoted to a 
detailed analysis of each of the twenty-seven stories. Since most of the tales are 
mere anecdotage of little historical importance, the general reader will find this 
chapter rather heavy going, though of great importance to the specialist in source 
criticism. As is usual in Plutarch, there is, however, a little for everyone. The 
literary scholar will find much to interest him in the stories of the Trojan women 
and their settlement in Latium or in 9, the Lycian women, with the curious and 
characteristic rationalization of the Bellerophon myth; the historian in the vari- 
ous tales connected with Cyrene or in those of the Argive women and the 
Tyrrhenian women; the Roman topographer will turn to that of the Cloelia whose 
equestrian statue stood on the Sacred Way. Even the art historian will discover 
the sources of some of the subjects popular with the more learned artists of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Though not all the arguments used are equally sound—the fact that 
Plutarch, Polybius, and Livy spell the same proper name in slightly different ways 
does not prove that they used different sources—their cumulative effect is very 
great. The author concludes by asserting that Plutarch shows "exceptional fa- 
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miliarity with classical historical writing” and that “though never a critical his- 
torian,” he is “a true author and no compiler.” 


University of Toronto G. BAGNANI 
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CATALOGUE DES MANUSCRITS EN ÉCRITURE LATINE PORTANT 
DES INDICATIONS DE DATE, DE LIEU OU DE COPISTE. Volume V, 
EST DE LA FRANCE. In two parts. By Charles Samaran and Robert 
Marichal. [Comité International de Paléographie.] (Paris: Éditions du Centre 
National de la Recherche Scientifique. 1965. Pp. xxxii, 731; 249 plates.) 


Ts is the third volume to appear in a new catalogue listing Latin manuscripts 
in France bearing indications of date, place, or scribe. The first two were devoted 
to manuscripts in Parisian archives; the third and fourth, now in preparation, 
will deal with manuscripts in the Bibliothéque Nationale. The present volume 
is devoted to the east of France: Champagne (departments of Marne, Ardennes, 
Aube, Haute-Marne), Lorraine (departments of Meuse, Moselle, Meurthe-et- 
Moselle, Vosges), Alsace (departments of Bas-Rhin and Haut-Rhin), and Franche- 
Comté (departments of Haute-Saône, Doubs, Jura). The title is somewhat mis- 
leading, since manuscripts written in the vernacular are also included. 

The catalogue is not meant to be all-inclusive, but to list a sufficiently large 
number of manuscripts to furnish the basis for a paleographical atlas of the 
region. Documents of a public nature have been excluded as well as, in the case of 
the sixteenth century, manuscripts written in what the editors describe as “per- 
sonal handwriting.” The Catalogue Général des manuscrits des bibliothèques pu- 
bliques de France was used as the basis for selection. The editors list, 1,062 manu- 
scripts either in detail or in summary, ranging from the eighth through the 
sixteenth century and distributed, according to century, as follows: eighth—2, 
ninth—20, tenth—7, eleventh-—33, twelfth—183, thirteenth—102, fourteenth— 
121, fifteenth—530, sixteenth—64. For most manuscripts the information given 
includes library catalogue number, place and date, title, description, origin and 
destinataire, scribe, possessor, and plate number. Plates I-CLXXXVII are in 
chronological order; plates CLXXXVIII-CCXLIX in topographical order. 

The nature of the manuscripts is suggested by the fact that most of them 
came from libraries of religious houses confiscated during the French Revolution. 
The introduction to the volume contains brief sketches of the holdings of these 
libraries. Following the listings proper are a list of eliminated or doubtful manu- 
scripts, works cited, a chronological table, an index of places and persons, a 
cumulative table of manuscripts retained, and a list of plates. 

Obviously this volume is the product of an enormous amount of erudite 
scholarship. Equally obviously, no reviewer not having access to the manuscripts 
it describes can vouch for its accuracy. 


Emory University G. P. CurriNo 
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A HISTORY OF ISLAMIC SPAIN. By W. Montgomery Watt. With additional 
sections on literature by Pierre Cachia. [Islamic Surveys, Number 4.] (Edin- 
burgh: University Press; distrib, by Aldine Publishing Company, Chicago. 
1965. Pp. x, 210. $6.00.) 


Tus rapid survey of eight centuries of Hispano-Islamic history is a competent, 
informative, and pleasantly readable performance. Designedly aimed at the 
“educated reader,” it will also interest the specialist for its many keen reappraisals 
of the civilization and the strengths and weaknesses of Moorish Spain. 

Since the author is an authority on the life of Mohammed and Islamic thought, 
it is not surprising to encounter here a strongly Middle Eastern approach. Stress 
is placed upon al-Andalus as a full-fledged branch of medieval Islam, dominated 
in the first three centuries of the Ommiad emirate-caliphate by specifically 
Arabian forces and values, and thereafter undergoing intensive Islamization in the 
context of the mature Middle Eastern cultural synthesis. This view counters, to a 
degree justly, prevailing tendencies to identify Spanish Islam as more Spanish 
than Islamic. Much less justly, it minimizes the powerful North African Al- 
moravid, Almohad, and other Berber influences, which are too readily dismissed 
as mere intermediaries of Middle Eastern movements. Relative unfamiliarity with 
the problems and literature of the Christian reconquest results in various mis- 
judgments. Watt, for example, displays little real understanding of Luso-Hispanic 
expansionist forces; he has a lamentable weakness for the theories of Américo 
Castro, whom he naively rates above Sánchez-Albornoz for a treatment “more 
exciting and apparently more balanced ... and one more congenial to the Islam- 
ist"; and he grossly exaggerates the feudal origins of Iberian political particular- 
ism. On the political side, indeed, we are given a pious but unrealistic hypothesis 
that the breakdown of the caliphate and the failure of its successor states can be 
ascribed to the fact that a great imperial power violates per se the spiritual 
premises of Islam. We are further told that schism between the power-hungry, 
materialistic upper class and the profoundly religious masses made political unity 
and defeat of the Christian advance impossible. But this oversimplified thesis 
is difficult to reconcile with the Arabian-Islamic dichotomy earlier propounded, for 
in the period of Ommiad might it was the allegedly less idealistic “Arabian” 
forces that were in the saddle, while the era of decline would appear to coincide 
with the triumph of Islamic spirituality. 

While intellectual and literary history are given generous space, institutional 
and economic topics receive much scantier treatment. But the work as a whole, 
with its terminal bibliographical essay, provides an intelligent and useful intro- 
duction to a large, complex subject. 

University of Virginia C. J. Bistro 


ANNALES DE SAINT-BERTIN. By Félix Grat et al. Introduction and notes by 
Léon Levillain. [Société d'Histoire de France (Série antérieure à 1789).] 
(Paris: Librairie C. Klincksieck for the Société. 1964. Pp. lxxviii, 295. 48 fr.) 


AN important source of Carolingian history, the Annales of Saint-Bertin cover 
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the years 830 to 882, and may be looked upon as the continuation of the official 
yearbooks of the Royal Frankish dynasty, the Annales regni Francorum. The work 
received its name in modern times because tbe oldest and its most complete manu- 
script, today in the Library of Saint-Omer, came from the abbey of Saint-Bertin. It 
consists of three parts, the first comprising the years 830-835, the second 835- 
861, and the third the remaining years until 882. While the author of the first part, 
a non-Germanic national of.the Gallia Belgica, remains unknown, it is generally 
agreed that the Spaniard Prudentius, a chaplain of Louis the Pious, wrote the 
second part, and the renowned Hincmar of Reims the third. The partisanship of 
the writer for Louis is obvious in the first part of the Annales. Prudentius used 
the same historical approach, much as if he were the Empire's historian. After 
the Emperor's death in 840, the narration actually becomes for the most part a 
history of the western Carolingian Empire. 

The critical edition of the Latin text is based not only on seven manuscripts 
in libraries at Berlin, Brussels, Douai, Saint-Omer, and Paris, but also on the in- 
direct textual transmission inserted into Flodoard's History of the Church of 
Rheims, and in the Chronicle on the Deeds of the Normans. The long introduc- 
tion deals with the rather complicated history of the work to which, previously, in- 
vestigations were contributed by Gabriel Monod, Georg Waitz, Wilhelm Watten- 
bach, René Poupardin, and F. L. Ganshof (in the Mélanges dédiés à la mémoire 
de Félix Grat, Volume II [1949], 159-74). Grat's recension of the text was pre- 
pared for publication by Jeanne Vielliard and Suzanne Clémencet, while Léon 
Levillain wrote the annotations and comments on the text. The merits of this new 
edition become obvious from its comparison with the last recension of 1883 by 
Georg Waitz. 

The publication of this posthumous work by Grat honors the memory of a 
young, promising scholar and French patriot. In this context, scholars must be re- 
minded that the Institut de Recherche et d'Histoire des Textes owes its founda- 
tion and existence to the scholarly initiative of Grat. 


Marquette University Lurreotp WALLACH 


STUDIES IN MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE HISTORY. Volume II. 
Edited by William M. Bowsky. (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press. 
1965. Pp. 310. $6.50.) 

Tuts second volume in the series edited by William M. Bowsky confirms the 

favorable impression made by its predecessor. It contains two short monographs 

and two long articles, all of a size awkward to publish in a separate volume or 

a journal. In “Adalbero, Bishop of Laon,” Robert T. Coolidge traces the career of 

that amazing prelate. Nephew of Archbishop Adalbero of Reims, a pupil of Ger- 

bert’s, and a man of some talent, he meddled viciously in the tortuous politics of 

Carolingian, Capetian, and Ottonian monarchs. Time and again his plots miscar- 

ried, but his punishment was never severe or permanent. He owed his survival 

to a venerable age as senior statesman under Robert to his “resiliency, resource- 
fulness, intelligence, and personal attractiveness” in a feudal society whose stand- 
ards were his own. 
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In “The Estates and Finances of Richard, Duke of York (1411-60),” Joel T. 
Rosenthal assays the wealth and management of England’s richest nobleman, 
The “valors” of his receiverships (large administrative units) show an income 
of £4,700, but local accounts of ministers and receivers indicate a wastage of 
about 20 per cent. This was not a new or growing drain on resources that can 
explain York’s politics as those of a “desperate nobility.” His income shows no 
appreciable decline. He was a phlegmatic landlord, content to leave the adminis- 
tration of his vast and sprawling holdings to the care of his loyal and tolerably 
efficient officials. The complex administrative structure shows infinite variety at the 
local level, with the receivers as the links between the individual manors and 
York’s household and council. 

In his "Analysis of Military Forces in the Principality of Liéges and the County 
of Looz from the Twelfth to the Fifteenth Century,” Claude Gaier challenges F. 
Lot’s views on the numerical weakness of medieval armies and the fallibility of 
narrative accounts of their sizes. His careful analysis of the size and character of 
forces available to those related states shows great variety, as between cavalry and 
infantry; urban and rural troops; feudal, communal, and mercenary bands; 
foreign allies and companies, It was an age of change from feudal chivalry to 
various forms of paid soldiers, and Liéges may serve as the microcosm of Western 
Europe. 

In “The Monastery of S. Alessio and the Religious and Intellectual Renaissance 
of Tenth-Century Rome,” Bernard Hamilton tells of the foundation and early 
growth of that house. Founded in 977 amid the ruins of the monastery of St. 
Boniface on the Aventine by Sergius, Orthodox archbishop of Edessa, its member- 
ship comprised both Greek and Latin monks. Under Abbot Leo (981-999) the 
house flourished along with the cult of S. Alessio who became senior patron, 
his dubious connection having been authenticated by a forged foundation charter. 
Through Leo's ability, S. Alessio found supporters among the rival Tusculan, 
Crescentian, and Ottonian parties; its spiritual and intellectual life prospered with 
its economy. 

University of Chicago James Lea CATE 


LE GOUVERNEMENT ROYAL AUX PREMIERS TEMPS CAPÉTIENS 
(987-1108). By Jean-François Lemarignier. (Paris: Editions A. et J. Picard et 
Cie. 1965. Pp. 225.) 


Tus is a remarkable book. Its technique is a model for all scholars; it shows 
how much can be learned from careful, intelligent, and well-informed study of a 
comparatively small number of authentic documents. Its content sums up, to a 
large degree, the brilliant work done by Lemarignier in earlier articles and gives 
us the best picture of the “first feudal age” in France that we have ever had. 

It is based on the royal diplomas issued from 987 to 1108. Lemarignier shows 
how the need for many witnesses and the steady decline in the quality of the 
witnesses goes pari passu with the decline in royal power. The geographical area 
from which the witnesses are drawn and to which the diplomas apply also shrinks 
as royal power diminishes. The great territorial princes almost never appear, dis- 
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tant prelates are usually absent, and the king is left with the clergy and petty 
nobility of the fle-de-France. Only in this region does he have power, and even 
here he can only influence or act as arbiter; he cannot command. 

The characteristic sign of the first feudal age is the fragmentation of political 
power, and this is especially noticeable in the royal domain. The pagus breaks up 
into castellanies, and the larger castellanies are divided in their turn. The inflation 
of honors goes with the deflation of power. Lords of a fraction of a pagus take the 
title of count, and the “great officers” of the court of France are only great castel- 
lans. Lemarignier makes the interesting observation that there was some frag- 
mentation in the ecclesiastical world as well; as each lord founded his own abbey 
or collegiate church the sphere of influence of the great monasteries declined. 

Lemarignier sees, quite rightly, a revival of royal power in the last years of 
Philip I, but like most scholars, he cannot fully explain the change. There was no 
Curia Regis like that of England in France in rroo, and the idea of a feudal 
hierarchy, with every lord ultimately responsible to the king, was just beginning 
to develop. Yet there is no doubt that by 1100 Philip (or rather Prince Louis) 
spoke with more authority than before and could enforce many of his commands. 
Lemarignier thinks that the Anglo-Norman example had some influence, but that 
it is also possible that the strengthening of the hierarchical principle in the Church 
was observed and imitated in France. In this case we would have, as he says, a 
curious paradox: “la réforme grégorienne, dont les réussites ont finalement con- 
duit au déclin de la monarchie germanique, aurait favorisé la monarchie fran- 
caise." 

The book ends with a unique and useful set of tables and maps. These make 
it possible to see at a glance the witnesses for each diploma, or the number of 
times any one witness appeared at court during a reign. They also show the 
location of churches receiving diplomas, and the geographical distribution of bish- 
ops who witnessed diplomas. The final tables describe briefly the purpose of the 
diplomas issued by each king. 


Princeton University Josep R. Srraver 


VIE DE ROBERT LE PIEUX: EPITOMA VITAE REGIS ROTBERTI PII. By 
Helgaud de Fleury. Edited, translated, and annotated by Robert-Henri Bautier 
and Gillette Labory. Preface by Charles-Edmond Perrin. [Sources d'histoire 
médiévale.] (Paris: Éditions du Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique. 
1965. Pp. 165. 28 fr.) 


Tuts is the first volume of what may become an important series of texts (with 
translations) of medieval narrative sources, undertaken by the Institut de Recher- 
che et d'Histoire des Textes. The significance of the whole series will only be- 
come apparent when subsequent volumes are added to this and its immediate 
successors, which are planned to include several other works of early French 
monastic historiography. The value of this volume for scholars is undeniable. 
The translation is admirable, the editing meticulous, and the notes learned and 
copious. The work itself exists in a single manuscript, much corrected and in part 
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certainly the author’s autograph, which is illustrated in the plates and described 
at length in a masterly introduction. 

King Robert the Pious, who was crowned during the lifetime of his father 
Hugh Capet, is the only early Capetian monarch to have found a contemporary or 
almost contemporary biographer. But Helgaud’s work, written in the monastery 
of St. Benedict at Fleury on the Loire, is little more than a collection of trivial 
anecdotes and other banalities, which illustrate Helgaud’s ecclesiastical interests 
and obvious intent to write an encomium of the king who had confirmed his 
abbey’s privileges. The ruler who had set fire to a monastery that impeded his 
conquests, and whose marital adventures earned him an excommunication, is pre- 
sented to us as a saint, while his role in history is misunderstood and ignored. 
Indeed, this is a work of hagiography rather than biography. One begins to ponder 
the desirability of dedicating so much care and erudition to so commonplace a 
work, which was, after all, already available in accessible form in the original 
Latin and in a French translation. We may, however, seek consolation in the 
excellence of the scholarship of this volume, and in the promise of more important 
texts in forthcoming ones. 


University of Hull RicHARD VAUGHAN 


UNTERSUCHUNGEN ÜBER DIE ENTWERTUNG DES JUDENSTATUS 
IM rr. JAHRHUNDERT. By Lea Dasberg. [École Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes—Sorbonne. VI? Section: Sciences économiques et sociales. Études 
juives, Number 11.] (The Hague: Mouton & Co. 1965. Pp. 220. Glds. 18.) 


Tue First Crusade had a shattering effect on the Jews of Catholic Europe, especi- 
ally on those in Germany. Not only was the loss of life extremely serious, but a 
radical change took place in the form of their economic pursuits and eventually 
even in their political status. Generally speaking, therefore, the end of the eleventh 
century clearly marked the beginning of a process of deterioration of the condi- 
tions of the Jews in the West, a process that lasted for more than two centuries, 
that culminated in the complete liquidation of Jewish settlements in England and 
France, and that reduced their position in Germany almost to insignificance. Al- 
though Dr. Dasberg realizes that the riots and mob actions during the summer of 
1096 were but a beginning of the actual process of deterioration described above, 
and that many years passed before that process became recognizable in the social, 
economic, and political spheres, she nevertheless insists that the massacres of that 
year were a culmination of a process of deterioration that began several decades 
before the end of the eleventh century. That earlier process constitutes the main 
subject of her extensive study. 

Stressing the problem of why this deterioration took place in the eleventh cen- 
tury, and not earlier, Dasberg divides the solutions proposed by modern historians 
into three classes: those that emphasize religious differences, economic rivalry, or 
social tensions. She points out the inadequacy of each type of solution, in the face 
of her conviction that the above-mentioned deterioration developed specifically in 
the eleventh century. Jewish historians, moreover, have failed to give sufficient 
consideration to the fact that the role of the Jews in Western Europe was not 
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merely passive but strongly active; they exerted a powerful influence on the devel- 
opment of ideas and attitudes, on economic and social evolutions, and on the 
struggle for political power involving the Church, the Empire, and the feudal 
lords. 

Dasberg analyzes at length the political status of the Jews, their economic 
activities, the relationship of Jewish and Christian merchants in the eleventh cen- 
tury, on the one hand, and the attitude of the Church to the political status of the 
Jews, the consequences of the investiture controversy, and the effect of the reform 
movement of Cluny on the common man, on the other. She feels that the 
messianic ideas revived among the Jews in the last decades of that century in- 
filtrated and became popular among the Christian masses and thus implanted in 
them mystical and millennial ideas and that these ideas in turn caused the 
popularity of the crusading movement among the lower classes and brought 
about the physical onslaught on the Jewish communities in Germany. In my 
opinion the entire hypothesis is based on a very weak foundation and is, therefore, 
open to question. 


Yeshiva University InviNc A. Acus 


WILLIAM I AND THE NORMAN CONQUEST. By Frank Barlow. [Teach 
Yourself History Library.] (London: English Universities Press. 1965. Pp. 
xvii, 206. 125.62.) 


Pnorzsson Barlow has recounted for the general reader all that is known or may 
be surmised about William I and his career as Duke of Normandy and King of 
England. It should be noted, however, that the author has not permitted the 
personality of the Conqueror, dominant though it always was, to obscure the sig- 
nificant events in which he was so important a participant. Thus the internal de- 
velopments in Normandy during William's early years receive due attention, as 
do the complex relationships and rivalries between the Norman Duke, the King 
of France, and the Counts of Brittany, Anjou, Maine, and Flanders. Of particular 
interest in this ninth centennial year of the Hastings campaign is Barlow's treat- 
ment of the Norman Conquest. In the main he manages to steer a course that 
tacks cautiously, now toward the school of historical thought that tends to regard 
the results of Hastings as little less than catastrophic, and then in the direction of 
that which contends that, barring some changes in personnel and terminology, 
the Normans changed very little in the old English system of government. He 
recognizes, for example, that England had been subdued "at the price of great 
slaughter and widespread destruction"; that the Normans introduced a system of 
landholding that broke with the traditional English pattern; and that the Norman 
hold on England was "severely tested between 1066 and 1071 and was occasionally 
in acute danger." On the other hand, doubt is expressed that any significant dis- 
tinction existed between the feudal host and the English fyrd, or between the 
Norman knight and the English entht. The studies of Hollister and others have 
proved that such distinctions did exist and that they were far from minimal. 

It would be unreasonable to expect complete consensus on so controversial a 
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subject as the Norman Conquest, however, and Barlow’s interpretation seems, 
on the whole, fair and just. 


University of North Carolina, Greensboro Joun BEELER 


THE LACY FAMILY IN ENGLAND AND NORMANDY, 1066-1194. By 
W. E. Wightman. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1966. Pp. xi, 274. 
$8.80.) 


Tue two branches of the Lacy family held widespread estates comprising the 
honors of Pontefract in south Yorkshire and Weobley in Herefordshire. Most of 
the book is an explanation of how these honors were created and a narrative of 
the family, presented somewhat as an expanded or annotated genealogy. The 
author is to be commended for a thorough and conscientious use of sources and 
the care with which he makes deductions from the more intractable among them. 
Nevertheless, considering the amount of scholarly effort involved, it seems fair to 
express some disappointment that this study of a prominent family provides little 
additional understanding of the general history of the period from 1066 to 1194. 
Undoubtedly the sources (mostly charters) imposed severe limitations, but the 
author also seems to have adopted a rather narrow approach. 

A few points of general interest that emerge are: large and compact fiefs in 
Yorkshire had no relation to pre-Conquest landholding; the Domesday term 
"waste" could mean a kind of bookkeeping adjustment in the tally of manors 
where a reorganization was in process or even where high-lying land unsuitable 
for plowing was being converted to pasture; and the disturbances under King 
Stephen had a purely local character in the north. There is a glimpse of the 
administrative machinery that included a household modeled on the royal house- 
hold in the later twelfth century and something on the court system. The sources 
give little information on the economic development of the estates, In spite of the 
care with which this particular study was accomplished, it is difficult to see how 
: even a series of such monographs on other baronial families would add sub- 
stantially to our knowledge of the period. 


Duke University CuanLzs R. Youne 


THE JUSTICIARSHIP IN ENGLAND, 1066-1232. By Francis West. [Cam- 
bridge Studies in Medieval Life and Thought, New Series, Volume XII.] 
(New York: Cambridge University Press. 1966. Pp. xi, 306. $10.50.) 


Mr. West has provided a history of the medieval English justiciarship during its 
short existence together with brief biographies of the men who served as justi- 
ciars. He sees the office emerging under Henry H and considers that the fall of 
Hubert de Burgh in 1232 marks its true end, the justiciarship being abolished in 
1234. While there were no justiciars under the three Norman kings, West believes 
that the office originated in circumstances that developed after the Conquest, 
particularly in the need for a regent to function when the king was on the Con- 
tinent, and then in the need for a judicial deputy and a head of the Exchequer, 
the last two responsibilities existing whether or not the king was abroad. Although 
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the duties performed by Roger of Salisbury under Henry I were similar to those of 
the Angevin justiciar, continuity in the office was broken under Stephen. In the 
early years of Henry II's reign two justiciars, Robert, earl of Leicester, and 
Richard de Luci, served together; with the appointment of Ranulf de Glanville, 
the justiciarship was accepted as a regular agency of government. 

Richard’s prolonged absence and captivity, the loss of Normandy under John, 
and the minority of Henry III influenced the development of the office as did the 
background and training of the men who held it. Most justiciars were not mem- 
bers of prominent families but selfmade men who acquired considerable lands 
during their service to the king. 

Under Richard J the financial duties of the office became increasingly impor- 
tant with the large sums collected for his ransom. Under John both the judi- 
cial and administrative functions became fully developed. On the other hand, the 
increasing departmentalization of the government made effective control by one 
man impossible. Although Magna Carta placed considerable reliance on the justi- 
ciar, the office almost immediately lost in importance with the use of a council as 
regent during the minority of Henry OL 

West has made a useful contribution in tracing the history of the justiciarship 
largely through cases in the law courts and before the Exchequer. The book is 
not, however, easy to read. The accounts of the lands acquired by various justiciars 
and the details of cases obscure the over-all development of the office, particularly 
in the later years when the record is full. It is unsatisfactory not to have the his- 
tory of the office carried to 1234. In discussing the judicial functions of the jus- 
ticiar the relation between the court sitting at Westminster and the court 
coram rege is not made clear. West tends to repetition, and explanations are made 
after a subject has been under discussion for some time. In spite of such in- 
adequacies the work is useful. 


Princeton, New Jersey Exrsasera G. KIMBALL 


THE NORMANS IN SOUTH WALES, 1070-1171. By Lynn H. Nelson. ( Aus- 
tin: University of Texas Press. 1966. Pp. viii, 217. $6.00.) 


In the preface to this imaginative but uneven work, Professor Nelson states that it 
is designed “not as a history of the Normans in South Wales but as an extended 
commentary upon that history.” This approach, while containing much of solid 
value, is not wholly satisfactory. The author attempts to apply the concept of a 
“frontier” (physical and psychological) to the process of Norman conquest, settle- 
ment, and social-cultural contact with the Welsh, but the results are mixed. His 
major themes—a search for rewards commensurate with toil, the (lost) opportuni- 
ties to develop a society based on individualism and egalitarianism—are im- 
precisely formulated, and often serve to obscure, rather than clarify, the real 
problems. Nelson is disappointed that the marchers perpetuated those institutions 
with which they were already familiar and tends to substitute largely abstracted 
remarks about the creation or disappearance of the frontier for a close analysis of 
the structure of the society that actually developed. While he touches on the 
Normanization of the Welsh Church, the introduction of manorialism, and the 
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system of marcher law, he does not always place them firmly in the context of his 
period or show how they operated as characteristic elements of Cambro-Norman 
society. In, particular, he provides little fresh insight into the ways in which the 
marchers adapted the powers of the Welsh princes whom they displaced to create 
that distinctive autonomy which was not basically challenged until the reign of 
Edward I. 

This unevenness is also apparent in other ways. The author has made excellent 
use of certain evidence, especially Domesday Book (the chapter on “Social 
Classes on the Domesday Frontier” is one of the liveliest and best portions of the 
work), but curiously little of such indispensable sources as the Cariae de Gla- 
morgan. He has relied on the antiquated (and superseded) Rolls Series edition of 
the Brut y Tywysogyon, and his bibliography, albeit selective, should not on that 
account omit Conway Davies’ Episcopal Acts relating to Welsh Dioceses, or 
recent important work in such journals as the Bulletin of the Board of Celtic 
Studies, the Welsh History Review, and Morgannwg. This book contains much 
of importance and interest, but its success in illuminating the first century of Nor- 
man rule in South Wales is only intermittent. 


University of Michigan MICHAEL ALTSCHUL 


CARTULAIRE ET ACTES D’ENGUERRAN DE MARIGNY. Published by 
Jean Favier. [Ministère de l'Éducation nationale, Comité des Travaux his- 
toriques et scientifiques, Section de Philologie et d'Histoire, jusqu'à 1610. Col- 
lection de documents inédits sur l'histoire de France, Series in 8°, Volume II.] 
(Paris: Bibliothèque Nationale. 1965. Pp. 313.) 

CARTULAIRES DES TEMPLIERS DE DOUZENS. Published by Pierre 
Gérard and Élisabeth Magnou under the direction of Philippe Wolf. [Minis- 
tère de l'Éducation nationale, Comité des Travaux historiques et scientifiques, 
Section de Philologie et d'Histoire, jusqu'à 1610. Collection de documents 
inédits sur l'histoire de France. Series in 8°, Volume III.] (Paris: Bibliothèque 
Nationale. 1965. Pp. xliii, 363.) 


Tue Poor Knights of Christ and of the Temple of Solomon quickly became 
wealthy and powerful after their founding in the early twelfth century. Beginning 
with the order's founder, Hugh de Payen, southern France became a notable 
Templar region. A Templar commandery in the Midi, Douzens, can be studied 
by means of the work of Gérard, Magnou, and Wolff. They have published over 
three hundred documents from chartularies 4, B, and C which are preserved in 
the departmental archives of Haute-Garonne, These chartularies, the only source 
for the history of the commandery of Douzens, cover the period 1110-1183. Be- 
ginning with their establishment at Douzens in 1133 on lands donated by the 
lords of Barbaira and Canet, the Templars acquired impressive property by ex- 
changes, purchases, and especially donations "for the love of God and the remis- 
sion of sins." The viscounts of Béziers and Carcassonne and other nobles gave most 
generously to the Templars. This volume contains several helpful items: bibliog- 
raphy, chronological and genealogical tables, two excellent maps, and a list of 
officials at Douzens, Carcassonne, and related Templar strongholds. 
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Philip de Marigny, archbishop of Sens, played a crucial role in the destruction 
of the Templar order. His career was connected with that of his brother, Enguer- 
ran, who has been called the most important minister of Philip the Fair. Jean 
Favier, author of the best life of Enguerran, has now issued a meticulous chartu- 
lary of that individual. It is based primarily on manuscript C (Bibliothèque Na- 
tionale, Latin 9785) which Favier theorizes was composed between late 1313 and 
early 1314 by Pierre Ascelin, one of Enguerran’s clerks. Missing pages in C can 
be replaced by those of manuscript C! (Bibliothèque Nationale, Latin 9786), an 
early fifteenth-century copy of C. Not dealing with Enguerran’s public life, Favier's 
volume is a compilation of documents concerning Enguerran’s domain and that 
of his relatives. This chartulary demonstrates clearly how Enguerran accumu- 
lated a substantial domain and also the esteem for him held by Philip the Fair 
and Clement V. 

Both volumes exemplify devoted scholarship in their introductions and texts 
and are distinguished by the layout of documents, print, and indexes. 


University of Dayton Ervine E. BEAUREGARD 


LE PERGAMENE DEGLI UMILIATI DI CREMONA. Edited by Vincenzo 
D'Alessandro. [Universita degli Studi di Palermo, Istituto di Storia. Testi 
e documenti, Number 2.] (Palermo: U. Manfredi Editore. 1964. Pp. 356.) 


Somz time after 1680 a group of charters, mainly concerned with the buy- 
ing and selling of land by the umiliati of Cremona, was taken to the Benedic- 
tine monastery of San Martino delle Scale, near Palermo. The documents were later 
transferred to the Palermo State Archive. I. Carini, who attributed them all to the 
umiliati, published a list of most of them in 1887. A. De Stefano studied them 
as well, showing that seven of the earliest ones did not mention the umiliati 
and could not therefore be used to support the theory of a pre-1178 origin of that 
movement. The present volume, continuing the editing already begun by De 
Stefano, gives transcriptions of ninety-four charters (eight of which have been 
published before), covering the period 1244-1376. It also contains summaries of 
five others, spread over the period 1118—168o, and a brief introduction. 

The latter provides a rapid survey of the history of Cremona and the umiliati 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, but gives no detailed analysis of the 
documents. Their editor says, however, that these charters indicate that the 
umiliati of Cremona were mainly interested in acquiring more or less con- 
tiguous pieces of land and that their much-discussed participation in the cloth 
industry was only a marginal activity. 

This conclusion is based on the argument from silence and is open to question. 
As L. Zanoni observed in his book Gli umiliati nei loro rapporti con l'eresia, 
l'industria della lana, ed i communi nei secoli xu e xin, early records of the wool 
industry are everywhere scarce, and there was less incentive to keep memoran- 
dums of such transactions than to preserve charters giving title to land. Four of 
the charters published by D'Alessandro (Numbers 38, 50, 51, 52) refer, however, 
to deposits and loans designed to provide capital for the manufacture of cloth. 
Most of the other documents are less interesting. Too scattered to provide a record 
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of the economic policies of any one umiliati house, they also fail to illustrate the 
various aspects of the life of the order with anything like the completeness of the 
documents published by Zanoni in the volume cited above. 

D'Alessandro's charters provide little insight into such problems as the origin 
of the umiliati, their early involvement in heresy, their religious beliefs, and their 
officeholding in Italian communes. The works of Zanoni, De Stefano, and Ilarino 
of Milan still provide the best starting point for a study of this evangelical yet 
curiously worldly movement, whose emphasis on the literal application of Gospel 
counsels did not prevent its playing an active part in the developing economic 
life of medieval Italy. 


Tulane University CuarLes T. Davis 


ALIÉNOR D'AQUITAINE. By Régine Pernoud. (Paris: Éditions Albin Michel. 
1965. Pp. 294. 16.50 fr.) 


Tims biography of Eleanor is by far the most effective yet to appear. It is pleasant 
to have a work on this important twelfth-century figure written by a trained 
medievalist rather than by the usual historians of literature who are so inclined 
to glamorize. This biographer, though meticulous in her consultation of contem- 
porary sources, has achieved a high literary level and yet at the same time has 
no apologies to make for deficiencies in either political or institutional history. No 
critical apparatus other than a brief survey of principal sources is included, but the 
reader is constantly informed as to the authorship of particular statements, with 
comments on their credibility. 

The biographer shows keen psychological insight and presents acceptable mo- 
tivation for the actions of Eleanor, which makes them more comprehensible than 
they usually appear. She is also able in most instances to justify her interpreta- 
tions. Pernoud even possesses a fine archaeological sense with her references to 
buildings and objects known to the Queen, and a topographical feeling for 
physical settings that makes the scenes she describes intensely vivid. She has 
obviously viewed many of the locales where Eleanor lived. 

The whole work is centered on the person of Eleanor, though naturally her 
royal husbands and sons are treated as personalities of consequence in the web of 
her eventful life. The author, however, never wanders far from her subject to 
those parts of the careers of Louis VII, Henry IL, Richard, or John that have 
nothing to do with Eleanor. 

Almost every chapter describes some dramatic scene, obviously based directly 
on the sources, and then, by a series of comments using almost a flashback 
technique, explains the necessary background for, as well as the significance of, the 
occasion. Even in dealing with poetic sources the biographer is judicious, never 
drawing more than is warranted from these possible allusions to the Queen. 


Marquette University Cran E. Samira 
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HISTOIRE DU DROIT ET DES INSTITUTIONS DE L'ÉGLISE EN OCCI- 
DENT. Published under the direction of Gabriel Le Bras. Volume VII, 
L'ÁGE CLASSIQUE, 1140-1378: SOURCES ET THEORIE DU DROIT. 
By G. Le Bras et al. (Paris: Sirey. 1965. Pp. xii, 608.) 


One of the significant contributions of Gabriel Le Bras to the study of medieval 
canon law has been to inspire and direct a number of cooperative scholarly 
enterprises among which is this series which proposes to treat the history of the 
law and institutions of the Western Church from ancient times to the present in 
some twenty volumes. For this volume, which introduces the medieval era, Le 
Bras has enlisted the services of Jacqueline Rambaud and Charles Lefebvre. The 
authors have divided their work into three parts, but essentially they treat two 
main subjects: the sources and general theories of medieval canon law. 

In the first part Rambaud discusses the textual sources, organization, and 
later additions to the Decretum of Gratian. In some hundred pages she has ren- 
dered a great service by summarizing the results of her researches over the past 
twenty years in the manuscripts of this work. As we might expect, her résumé 
presents Gratian’s compilation as an extremely intricate process which the latest 
edition of Emile Friedberg only conceals and of which perhaps no critical edition 
can fully render account. In truth the Decretum was a complex product of the 
schools of Bologna that can never be represented as a static treatise. 

In the second part Lefebvre treats the development of canon law after the 
Decretum until the end of the fourteenth century by analyzing its component 
parts, such as papal decretals, conciliar canons, Roman law, and customs, and by 
showing how they were collected in ways useful to the practice and teaching of 
canon law. Finally he discusses the creation of schools of canon law at Bologna, 
Paris, and elsewhere that produced a coherent system of jurisprudence. In these 
first two parts of the volume the authors have written a manual on the sources 
and study of medieval canon law that will introduce the student to the latest 
scholarship and bibliography of the subject. 

Tn the third part Lefebvre turns from a kind of "literary history" to a history 
of doctrine. Since the subject matter of law encompasses as much as life itself, the 
author has limited himself to the general theories of jurisprudence. Here he has 
treated historically such theoretical notions as justice, equity, natural law, positive 
law, and reason, and he has analyzed the various kinds of medieval law such as 
constitutions, rescripts, privileges, dispensations, and customs. This last section 
serves as a general and philosophical introduction to the proposed five succeed- 
ing volumes which will treat the entire doctrinal scope of medieval canon law. 


Johns Hopkins University Joas W. BarpwiN 


GILBERT FOLIOT AND HIS LETTERS. By Dom Adrian Morey and C. N. L. 
Brooke. [Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and Thought, New Series, Vol- 
ume XL] (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1965. Pp. xv, 312. 
$12.00.) 


Now that several studies devoted to tbe careers of twelfth-century bishops have 
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been published, a more adequate picture of the period is beginning to emerge. 
'The present book, taking its place beside an earlier influential volume by Dom 
Adrian Morey on Bartholomew of Exeter, contributes valuable detail to that pic- 
ture. 
The authors see the major interest in Gilbert Foliot as a mirror for the age, 
and, in fact, the principal strength of their book lies in the way in which his 
career is related to the historical context. They show that Gilbert’s role in the 
Becket controversy has been treated with less than justice by historians. On the 
other hand, they present evidence that he was involved in the forging of docu- 
ments at Gloucester. In the discussion of forgery in the twelfth century their 
contribution goes well beyond that particular incident. Similarly, they are able to 
illuminate the struggle between the Empress Matilda and King Stephen, while 
not neglecting the more conventional aspects of a bishop's career as diocesan and 
judge delegate. As a case study on schools and learning, it must be admitted, 
however, that Foliot provides a mirror sadly darkened, mainly because the places 
where he studied cannot be fixed. 

Perhaps because this volume grew out of an introduction to a new edition of 
Gilbert’s letters and charters (soon to be published), the authors have failed to 
give us a book that will stand alone. The full bibliography will only appear sub- 
sequently with the edited letters. There are also several footnote references to 
other books in process by various authors, leaving the serious reader (lacking the 
personal contacts of the authors) to suspend judgment on several points until 
these books are published. More seriously at fault is the curious organization by 
which the first six chapters follow the stages of Gilbert’s career, only to have the 
later chapters double back to study certain aspects in depth. Consequently, the 
reader is given the same information in more or less detail in separate places and 
left with a blurred chronological impression. When individual chapters are so well 
and interestingly written, more attention might have been given to blending the 
parts into a reasonable whole. Grateful scholars turning to parts of the book may 
not complain, but the reader inclined to accept the work on its own terms has 
some reason for withholding his unqualified approval. 


Duke University Cuartzs R. Youne 


ENGLAND WITHOUT RICHARD, 1189-1199. By John T. Appleby. (Ithaca, 
N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 1965. Pp. 248. $6.95.) 


Mr. Appleby's lively and detailed narrative of the years 1189-1199 follows the 
appearance of modern writing on the fifty years before Magna Carta that has 
revolutionized our approach to the problems of politics and government in this 
period. Some, but not all, of this is reflected in Appleby's approach. He still re- 
gards the political events in England during Richard's absence as essentially noth- 
ing more than a struggle for power. This is, of course, a fashionable interpreta- 
tion of any period of medieval history, but in this case it tends to make the 
political conflicts so confused as to be almost meaningless. 

Richard himself was the cause of much confusion, according to the author, by 
ill-considered measures for the government in his absence, followed by a “welter 
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of contradictory orders." Longchamp, whom Richard trusted completely, created 
more confusion by proving to be a monster of arrogance and ambition; Appleby 
finds room for what is surely a caricature of him by Gerald of Wales. Prince 
John tried his best to plunge the country into civil war, and there is no sign 
that recent writing has redeemed his character in any way in Appleby’s eyes. 
“Surprisingly enough,” most of the English bishops “signed” a petition to the 
Pope supporting Longchamp, but one can only assume, it is argued, that they 
did so, not because they approved of him, but because they feared him. Similarly, 
the magnates saved the country from a repetition of the anarchy of Stephen’s 
reign; but they supported John against Longchamp, who, until the new arrange- 
ments that Richard made at Messina, had been given, according to the author, 
almost unlimited power. They further agreed that the treacherous John be given 
the title of rector totius regni, which Appleby argues meant very little indeed; 
though the title of rector regis et regni in Henry III’s minority brought the Earl 
Marshal considerable power. It was remembered and appealed to by Humphrey, 
duke of Gloucester, in 1422. All this makes lively reading, but it does not often 
take us beneath the surface of events. Appleby does not discuss whether or not 
men had even a glimpse of deeper issues, and he makes no reference whatever 
to my article on the subject (“The Government of England during the Ab- 
sence of Richard I on the Third Crusade,” Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 
XXVIII [Dec. 1944], 485-509). There is great need for modern discussion 
of this question, such as that by Francis West in The Justiciarship in England, 
1066-1232 (1966). 

Despite this limitation, Appleby ends with some important conclusions. The 
result of Richard’s rule or, as is argued, failure to rule from abroad, was not bad 
but the reverse. Richard’s neglect was England’s good fortune. It made the barons 
develop a collective sense of responsibility for the right governance of the coun- 
try. William Longchamp’s deposition was only a short step from bringing the 
King himself to account when they found his rule intolerable. The substance of 
this judgment is hard to deny; it gives an enduring importance to the confusions 
and intrigues of these eventful years. 


University of Toronto B. WILKINSON 


OPEN-FIELD HUSBANDRY AND THE VILLAGE COMMUNITY: A 
STUDY OF AGRARIAN BY-LAWS IN MEDIEVAL ENGLAND. By 
Warren O. Ault. [Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, New 
Series, Volume LV, Part 7.] (Philadelphia: the Society. 1965. Pp. 102. $2.50.) 


ArrHouaH English village bylaws to regulate open-field husbandry had been 
known to date from at least the fourteenth century, scholars were long uncertain 
when such regulations were introduced. To resolve this and other questions 
connected with village bylaws, Professor Ault began a detailed study of manorial 
court rolls some thirty years ago. He has already published several articles on this 
topic; their primary conclusions remain unchanged in this latest study. This essay, 
based on impressive archival research, does give greater support to these earlier 
conclusions, but, in addition, indicates changes in English agricultural organiza- 
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tion as reflected by shifts in emphasis of these bylaws from the thirteenth 
through the sixteenth century. 

Bylaws, explicit or implied, appeared simultaneously with manorial court rolls 
in the thirteenth century, and while lists appeared more frequently in the rolls of 
later centuries, recording of bylaws was never usual. The only reasonable ex- 
planation is that of the author: bylaws were as old as open-field husbandry, and 
“most agrarian rules of procedure, as ‘ancient custom,’ went unrecorded.” Thir- 
teenth- and fourteenth-century bylaws concerned the harvest; rules about pas- 
turage were notable later. 

Bylaws, important in revealing what matters at any time or in any place were 
of prime concern to the village community, are equally important for what they 
reveal about that community. These ordinances were to assure the harvest. Free- 
men and serfs, motivated by economic interests rather than legal distinctions, 
made and enforced them together, under the leadership of lords whose authority 
gave effect to the regulations. Where village and manor coincided, the manorial 
court could be the place “to amend the rules of good order and to choose ward- 
ens for their better enforcement.” Otherwise, village communities held their 
own meetings to settle these matters. Although no direct evidence for these “town 
meetings” is found until the sixteenth century, indirect evidence allows no other 
conclusion for earlier centuries. 

This study of bylaws and their relation to open-field husbandry and to the 
village community represents the culmination of years of diligent and useful work 
in a field that Ault has made his own. Of particular value to students of English 
agrarian history is the appendix, forty-one pages of extracts from the rolls of thirty- 
seven manors. 


Kenyon College Rosert L. BAKER 


DER ORDEN DER SCHWERTBRUDER: FRATRES MILICIE CHRISTI DE 
LIVONIA. By Friedrich Benninghoven. [Ostmitteleuropa in Vergangenheit 
und Gegenwart, Number 9.] (Köln Graz: Böhlau Verlag. 1965. Pp. xvi, 525. 
DM 65.) 


Dr. Benninghoven’s book is the first serious modern attempt to write a full- 
scale history of the order of the Livonian Brothers of the Sword from their 
foundation in 1202 to their union with the Teutonic Order in 1237. In the nature 
of things, his task also involves a detailed treatment of the German expansion 
into the eastern Baltic during the first third of the thirteenth century. 

The Livonian Brothers were a crusading military order, closely akin to the 
Templars, whose rule of life they adopted, and to the other military orders that 
were founded in order to further and stabilize the expansion of Western Christen- 
dom during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Benninghoven has attempted 
both to trace the rise, expansion, and general internal history of the Livonian 
Brothers and also to describe the origin and careers of 54 individual members 
of the order who can be identified during its short-lived history. There are addi- 
tional notes on another 138 members of the Teutonic Order who may also have 
been survivors of the Livonian Brothers after the union of 1237. 
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The book is a highly creditable contribution to the rapidly growing literature 
dealing with medieval Baltic history. The author's acquaintance with both the 
narrative and documentary sources for his subject is extensive and impressive, 
and he has used them sensitively and resourcefully. Benninghoven is also much 
concerned with defining the physical areas and extent of the order’s holdings and 
devotes considerable attention to the topography of the regions in which the order 
was active, His book is provided with a splendid apparatus of detailed maps, 
sketches, and illustrations. An appendix is devoted to an attempt to estimate the 
size of the populations—Baltic, Scandinavian, and German—involved in the 
order's territorial holdings and the revenues extracted by the order from its 
subjects. 

Benninghoven renounces any attempt to pass a moral judgment on the char- 
acter of the Livonian Brothers’ part in the thirteenth-century German expansion 
in the Baltic. He sums up his position in the words of the poet, Theodor Fontane, 
who said of the Templars: 


Grosse wie sind seine Schuld, so gross war auch seine Sühne . .. 
Schuldig oder nicht, mich überwältigt seine Grösse, 


University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee James A. BRUNDAGE 


BORDEAUX SOUS LES ROIS D’ANGLETERRE. Under the direction of Yves 
Renouard. With the collaboration of J. Bernard et al. [Histoire de Bordeaux, 
Volume IIH.] (Bordeaux: Fédération historique du Sud-Ouest. 1965. Pp. 586.) 


Very capable historians who have been associated with the University of Bordeaux 
over the past decade or so display their abilities to advantage in this third volume 
of the "Histoire de Bordeaux." Unfortunately, this particular book is a me- 
morial to one of them, Yves Renouard, who died in 1965 shortly before the 
manuscript went to press. In putting together the chapters dealing with every as- 
pect of the life of a great medieval city, he was well served by his collaborators, 
Charles Higounet, J. Bernard, P. Capra, J. Gardelles, B. Guillemain, and J. P. 
Trabut-Cussac, all of whom are accomplished medievalists in their own fields of 
special interest. 

There is a peculiar lacuna at the beginning of the book. The preceding volume, 
Bordeaux pendant le Haut Moyen Age (1963), ended with the marriage of 
Eleanor to Henry Plantagenet; after a brief first chapter dealing with Bordeaux 
at the end of the twelfth century, the present volume resumes the story with King 
John’s recognition of the commune in 1206. Therefore, little is said of Bordeaux 
under Henry II and Richard I. But the period from 1206 to the final capitulation 
of Bordeaux in 1453 is covered with great detail, energetic writing, and profound 
research. 

While the surprises of the book are the fine chapters on religious life by 
Guillemain and on art by Gardelles, its major strength lies in the social, eco- 
nomic, and political sections, which is appropriate for urban history. The very 
terms of the chapter headings are the vocabulary of economic historians of the late 
Middle Ages: essor, apogée, crise, stagnation, ralentissement, affaiblissement. One 
begins to suspect, however, a possible weakness in the midst of this strength—that 
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all aspects of human activity are being forced under one concept. All categories 
of endeavor are treated under the thirteenth-century essor; the same is true of the 
fourteenth-century apogée. This serves a fine didactical purpose and leaves the 
lines of historical development cleanly cut, but one wonders about the conceptual 
inclusiveness, 

The book is far more than a survey, and a considerable portion of the text is 
drawn from unpublished materials in the Public Record Office. Bibliography and 
index are to follow in the last volume of this projected eight-volume series; the 
absence of these in the present work is compensated for by extensive footnotes 
and a detailed table of contents. Twelve maps, eighteen well-chosen plates, and 
tables of archbishops and mayors make it an attractive and more valuable book. 
The treatment is well balanced over two and a half centuries and over all pos- 
sible topics. It is surely one of the best volumes on medieval urban history to 
appear in many years. 


Ohio State University FRANKLIN J. Preuves 


L'ESPAGNE CATALANE ET LE MAGHRIB AUX XIII* ET XIV* SIÈCLES: 
DE LA BATAILLE DE LAS NAVAS DE TOLOSA (1212) A L’AVENE- 
MENT DU SULTAN MÉRINIDE ABOU-L-HASAN (1331). By Charles- 
Emmanuel Dufourcq. [Université de Bourdeaux et Casa de Velázquez. Bib- 
liothèque de l'École des Hautes Études Hispaniques, Number 37.] (Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France. 1966. Pp. 664. 28 fr.) 


Tux fruit of lengthy investigations in the Barcelona and Majorcan archives, this 
substantial volume contains a wealth of new material and often brilliant analysis 
bearing upon the first phase of that Iberian expansionist interest in Africa which 
was to lead within two centuries to the circumnavigation of the continent, the 
opening of the sea road to India, and the discovery of America. In the thirteenth 
century it was the kings of Aragon and the merchants of Catalonia and the 
Balearics who were moving most rapidly to carry the medieval reconquest across 
the western Mediterranean into the domains of the three ruling Maghribi powers: 
Hafsid Ifriqiya, the Algerian sultanate of Tlemcen, and Merinid Morocco. The 
immediate aim was political suzerainty and economic domination rather than con- ` 
quest; military interventions occurred, but the large crusade was avoided. 
Catalan-Aragonese penetration operated chiefly through the maintenance of close 
diplomatic ties, based on frequent dispatch of embassies and negotiations of 
treaties; the establishment of Catalan mercantile colonies (with consuls, fonduks, 
and clerics) in the treaty ports, to tap both local trade and Sudanese gold, slaves, 
ivory, and spices reaching Barbary from the trans-Sahara; the provision of revenue- 
producing corps of Hispano-Christian mercenaries for the Islamic rulers; and ef- 
forts to obtain ecclesiastical concessions. The whole narrative falls into three 
stages. The first is the generally successful period of political and commercial ad- 
vances after Las Navas de Tolosa, which seemed to open the way for Iberian con- 
quest of Barbary, down to 1275. In the years 1275-1295 this momentum was lost, 
with Aragonese involvements in the peninsula and Sicily and with the rise of 
Merinid military power. Finally, between 1295 and 1331, an equilibrium emerged; 
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Catalan-Aragonese relations continued, but hopes of eventual subjugation of a 
firmly independent Maghrib faded away. This complex story of treaties, embassies, 
trade ties, and interventions is recounted in infinite detail, but Dufourcq also in- 
cludes numerous illuminating pages on such general topics as commercial and 
financial techniques, Catalan coinage, types and cost of operation of ships, or- 
ganization of overseas merchant communities, and the repeatedly successful 
blocking of royal military plans by pacifistic Catalan businessmen. 

This is a richly informative book, placing in a fresh context our whole under- 
standing of later medieval western Mediterranean history on both the African 
and Iberian shores. , 


University of Virginia C. J. Bisrxo 


MICHAEL SCOT. By Lynn Thorndike. ([Edinburgh:] Nelson. 1965. Pp. 143. 
305.) 


In the second volume of A History of Magic and Experimental Science, first pub- 
lished in 1923 and reprinted with corrections in 1929, Lynn Thorndike devoted 
thirty pages to Michael Scot, of whose life "but little can be said with certainty.” 
Through the years he continued to hunt; the present treatment is a greatly ex- 
panded one which, though it cannot fully remedy such statements in Sarton’s 
Introduction to the History of Science as “educated we don’t know where,” 
“these ascriptions are unproved,” and “died at an unknown time, probably, c. 
1235,” it does present fairly and squarely the evidence that is now at hand to ap- 
praise the career of the phenomenal and mysterious Michael. It is Thorndike’s last 
book, and he did not live to see it in its final form. Photocopies designated TR 
(Thorndike Rotographs) in it will henceforth be available to scholars in the 
Special Collections of Columbia University Library. 

The book’s great merit is that it sometimes paraphrases, sometimes translates, 
sometimes transcribes long passages from Scot’s unpublished works. Only one part 
of his chief extant work was ever published; the Physiognomia in the list by Klebs 
runs to twenty incunabula editions. Scot’s greatest influence in intellectual history 
was provided rather by his translations of Aristotelian commentaries of Aver- 
roés. To Scot as translator Thorndike devotes one chapter, but in spite of the fact 
that his book contains neither preface nor acknowledgments, Thorndike’s main 
purpose is to use Scot’s own works, not his translations, to reflect his fund of 
knowledge, the Western Christian view of nature and science in his time, and his 
personality. Scot speaks for himself in Thorndike’s book more clearly and vividly 
than Thorndike or any other scholar could speak for him. Short of an arbitrary 
decision on which works are genuine and which spurious, and a critical edition 
of all that are genuine, this is the most satisfactory and enduring method of pre- 
senting an author to historians. 

Thorndike has combed the manuscripts and is able to adduce significant pas- 
sages on Scot’s life, universe, meteorology, medicine, sociology, psychology and 
physiognomy, astrology, alchemy, and magic. He is on a few occasions an advocate, 
but the presentation is in general forthright and is accompanied by the necessary 
scholarly apparatus in footnotes that are really footnotes. The book is modestly 
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printed; some typographical errors have slipped the press. It contains five illustra- 
tions from a manuscript at the Bodleian and four appendixes on manuscripts of 
Liber particularis and Liber physiognomiae, Scot and bibliography (which tells 
the reader exactly which authors Scot cited), Questiones Nicolai Peripatetici, and 
Theorica planetarum. 


Cornell University Libraries Doxzoruv M. ScCHOLLIAN 


THE LORDS OF ROMAGNA: ROMAGNOL SOCIETY AND THE ORI- 
GINS OF THE SIGNORIE. By John Larner. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press. 1965. Pp. xvi, 322. $6.75.) 


LackrNa immediately perceptible and clearly defined aims, this volume leaves 
unresolved the question of the nature of the audience for whom it is intended. 
While at one level it reads as an enjoyable collection of colorful anecdotes, it 
apparently purports to be a scholarly study of important (but not always closely 
integrated) themes. The result is an elementary summary of such matters as the 
origins of the Romagnese signories and government, political, military, economic, 
social, and religious life in the Romagnese town and countryside of the thirteenth 
through the fifteenth century. 

The first half of the book includes a brief survey of Romagnese economic 
geography, demography, and politics in the thirteenth century; “The Origins of 
Party Conflict" (about 1249 to 1279); “The Rule of Church and Tyrant,” with 
brief sketches of some party and family contrasts; “The Honour of the Romag- 
nols,” with examples of Romagnese crimes, violence, and treachery. “Captaincy 
and Vicariate” treats the legitimization of signorial rule, based upon the recep- 
tion of communal grants of authority and office by the signori in the first half of 
the fourteenth century, and, during the third quarter of the century, their ac- 
quisition of papal vicariates—hence, "full signoria," defined as “de iure lordship 
in which there was no stigma of tyranny ex defectu tituli" or as “full recogni- 
tion of their [the ruling families] status and legitimacy by their appointment 
as papal vicars." 

The second half of the book treats Romagnese towns and countryside, with a 
brief glance at religious life. The conclusion attacks the thesis that the wicked 
tyranny of the signori violently replaced a virtuous, free, democratic, com- 
munal society—a view hardly sustained by serious scholarship. 

This work was produced under several handicaps not of the author’s making: 
he has too few solid building blocks of reliable modern scholarship upon which to 
rely. Hence too many of his pictures are composite, created from elements of 
numerous communes and lordships, often from widely separated chronological 
periods. The book is more descriptive than analytical and at times arouses reserva- 
tions by a lack of chronological development. J. K. Hyde, Padua in the Age of 
Dante (1966), and A. Vasina, I Romagnoli fra autonomie cittadine e accentra- 
mento papale nell'età di Dante (1964) (see AHR, LXXII [Oct. 1966], x61), 
more satisfying works, suggest that Larner might have been more successful had 
he treated a more limited region or a briefer chronological or topical span with 
greater depth and originality. 
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The book is marked by broad and sweeping generalizations that are not sup- 
ported by sufficient evidence and require further elaboration. Larner states, for 
example, that changes were made in the “esteems” (tax assessments) of urban and 
tural properties every two years—scemingly in all towns. If true, this is re- 
markable and indicates a financial organization and bureaucratic efficiency far su- 
perior to those of neighboring Tuscan cities, such as Pisa, Florence, and Siena, 
that have been the subject of recent scholarship. In an interesting appendix on 
population size and sources for it, the “esteems” are called "the best source for 
estimating population,” but the author does not exploit or even describe them in 
detail. On page 106 Larner seems to say that throughout the thirteenth century all 
Romagnese "towns were not only willing but eager to accept as a citizen any 
peasant who came to them, provided only that he was not a serf from their own 
contado." Citizenship was a serious matter in thirteenth-century Italy. If, as is un- 
likely, it was so freely granted in all Romagnese towns throughout the century, 
this is of extreme interest and deserved to be dealt with at length. 

At times the reader is uncertain of the author's control of his sources, 
archival and published. If indeed dazi and gabelles were one and the same, this 
merits an explanation, as it contrasts directly with far better-known situations in 
Tuscany. Comitatinanza is defined as "the expansion of the commune into the 
contado (itself described as ‘the surrounding countryside’),” and as "the proc- 
ess by which the commune of the town gained authority over its contado.” 
G. de Vergottini, “Origini e sviluppo storico della comitatinanza” (Studi Senesi, 
XLIII [1929], 347-481), sees comitatinanza as “the normal relationship in which 
the rural territory finds itself with respect to the dominating city . . . . the political 
rights belonging to the inhabitants of the extra-urban territory subject to the city. 
...” Larner's "Glossary of Unfamiliar Words" only defines “cavalcata” as “the 
obligation of service on horseback with the militia of the commune.” The 
term also designated, among other things, a raid or cavalry expedition, or a tax. 

This volume can provide a survey for beginning students if used cautiously. 


University of Nebraska Wurm M. Bowskv 


I ROMAGNOLI FRA AUTONOMIE CITTADINE E ACCENTRAMENTO 
PAPALE NELL'ETÀ DI DANTE. By Augusto Vasina. [VII Centenario 
della Náscita di Dante, Collana di Studi Storici, Number 3.] (Florence: Leo S. 
Olschki, Editore. 1964. Pp. xxv, 472.) 


In this study of Romagnese-papal relations from approximately the mid-thirteenth 
through the mid-fourteenth century the author focuses on the shifting balance be- 
tween Romagnese strivings for communal autonomy and papal efforts to subject 
the Romagna to centralized control. Although his principal emphasis is upon 
diplomatic and military history, Vasina succeeds well in weaving important reli- 
gious, social, and economic themes into his story. Particularly illuminating are 
brief but provocative analyses of the Romagnese church and clergy, and their re- 
lations with the papacy and its representatives, and discussions of the origins and 
development of the signory in the Romagna. Vasina offers stimulating interpreta- 
tions of numerous vicissitudes in the history of a complex and varied region of 
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Italy without imposing an artificial pattern upon them or descending to gen- 
eralizations so broad as to be meaningless. 

The book is chronological in approach, comprehending approximately the 
period 1248-1350, with detailed concentration upon the years 1272~1321. Vasina 
suggests that the phenomenon of the transfer to the Romagna of members of the 
papal family and of other foreigners began in the mid-thirteenth century, and that 
thenceforth the papacy increasingly tried to achieve systematic control of episcopal 
elections and to substitute friends of the Curia and experienced politicians for 
local prelates in the province, thereby creating tensions between the local clergy 
and their new bishops. Vasina also underlines the problems created by papal 
Opposition to the expansion of the Romagnese communes into their surrounding 
districts. Chapter rv unfolds the seesaw struggle for political predominance during 
the pontificate of the French Pope Martin IV and the initiation of this philo- 
Angevin’s rigid authoritarian policies to 1283. Chapter v shows how papal attempts 
at centralization met with renewed Romagnese resistance during the remainder 
of Martin’s pontificate (1283-1285). The succeeding pontificate of the Roman 
Honorius IV (1285-1287) was marked by the liquidation of Martin IV’s cen- 
tralizing policies without the substitution of a new coherent policy. Owing in 
large part to papal need for Tuscan bankers, Tuscan and especially Florentine 
economic and political interests strongly penetrated the Romagna. There was an 
increase in the number of Tuscans among papal functionaries, and in the role 
played in the province by powerful Roman families, while the Angevin element 
diminished. Chapter vr treats the pontificate of Nicholas IV (1288-1292), the 
papal interregnum, and the ill-fated regime of Celestine V. Nicholas’ unsuccessful 
attempts to utilize the Tuscan-Romagnese counts da Romena to maintain a 
hold on the province provoked a brief period of Romagnese solidarity and the 
creation of an antipapal league. The increased role conceded the cardinals in the 
Papal States complicated the Romagnese problem. This chapter contains useful 
examinations of papal economic policy, and of the politico-social effects of the 
profeudal policies of the noble Da Romena vicar upon the Romagnese communes. 
Chapter vu, “Boniface VIII and the Romagna,” demonstrates that the vigorous 
programs of Boniface resulted in exposing the Church’s weaknesses, as the Pope 
tried to concentrate into his own hands control and government of the Papal 
States without utilizing curial apparatus as a buffer between ruler and ruled. 
Chapter vi, "Ihe Avignon Papacy and the Government of the Romagna 
(1305-1326),” includes discussions of the psychological and geographical prob- 
lems created by the transfer of the papacy from Rome to Avignon; of the rec- 
torate of Robert of Anjou; of the detachment of Bologna from the Romagna; 
and of the renewed ‘‘Gallicanization” of the Romagnese rectorship and its spread 
to the provincial episcopate by Pope John XXII. The war for Ferrara (1308-1313) 
and the imperial expedition of Henry VII (1310-1313) led the papacy to see that it 
must coordinate its entire Italian policy. John XXII (1316-1334) in particular 
realized that, together with the Tuscan banks, the Papal States (including the 
Romagna) formed a vital link between Avignon and the Angevin kingdom in 
southern Italy. But even the moral regime of Pope Benedict XII (1334-1342) and 
his recognition and legitimization of the Romagnese signories came too late, 
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while the renewed bellicosity and nepotism of Pope Clement VI (1342-1352) 
further weakened the papal position in the Romagna. 

This volume, based on substantial research in published and archival sources, 
is buttressed by nine appendixes which include a listing of apostolic legations to 
the Romagna (1247-1343) and another of the names and, when known, places 
of origin of major officials of the Romagnese communes (1250-1321). 

This is a rich and provocative study. From it and other recent scholarly pub- 
lications there begins to emerge a new, more complete, documented, accurate, 
and sophisticated picture of the Romagna in the late Middle Ages and early 
Renaissance. 


University of Nebraska Witam M. Bowskv 


PERPETUAL CHANTRIES IN BRITAIN. Based on the Birkbeck Lectures, 
1954-5. By K. L. Wood-Legh. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1965. 
Pp. xii, 356. $12.50.) 


Herz is the most ambitious study that has yet appeared on the subject of chantries 
in medieval England. The author does not pretend, however, that hers is a defini- 
tive treatment of this institution. She hopes only to present “a reasonably clear 
map showing the main features of the subject and its place in medieval life," and 
this she accomplishes admirably. 

The chantry may be defined as an endowment for the maintenance of a 
priest (or priests) to celebrate Masses, usually for the soul of the founder. Because 
no medieval institution suffered so complete a demise with the coming of the 
Protestant Reformation, even in countries that remained faithful to Rome, writers 
have generally underestimated its importance. Miss Wood-Legh shows that the 
establishment of chantries was a popular practice, and many readers will agree 
with her in holding the fact of its popularity, which involved the expenditure of 
so much moncy and time in an effort to appease an angry God, as the most con- 
vincing evidence of a decadent Christianity. 

'The author describes the different forms of chantries, this depending princi- 
pally on the status of the priest, the cantarist; the character of foundation charters, 
all of which normally required license from the crown after the statute of mort- 
main in 1279; the administration of chantries, which was generally left to relatives; 
and the impoverishment of chantries after the mid-fourteenth century, a develop- 
ment the author attributes to the mounting cost of chantry priests following the 
ravages of the Black Death. She introduces a chapter on the qualifications of 
- chantry priests and their conduct, and in this connection questions the interpreta- 
tion generally placed upon the strictures of Langland and Chaucer. These poets 
condemned not chantry priests for running off to London, but rather members of 
the unbeneficed clergy who, human nature being what it is, preferred a permanent 
post in a city chantry to the casual work and compensation they might receive in 
some rural parish. The author considers the aging cantarist, the material aspects 
of the chantry priest’s life, and, of course, his spiritual responsibilities. 

Since Wood-Legh has not exhaustively searched the mass of pertinent con- 
temporary evidence, she has left to later scholars the task of providing statistics 
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concerning such matters as the prevalence of certain practices (and abuses) and 
the number of chantries and their distribution about England. Some readers 
may consider the number of illustrations the author introduces and their length 
as excessive. One may also question the necessity of including both the transla- 
tion and original of documents that lack intrinsic importance and whose precise 
meaning is not a matter of dispute. 


Pennsylvania State University Josse Damas 


DIE WIENER ARTISTENFAKULTAT, 1365-1497. By Alphons Lhotsky. 
[Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-historische 
Klasse. Sitzungsberichte, Volume CCXLVII. Abhandlung, Number 2.] 
(Vienna: Hermann Bóhlaus Nachf. 1965. Pp. 273. Sch. 244.) 


Luorskv's detailed history of the philosophical faculty (facultas artium) of the 
University of Vienna from its founding by Duke Rudolph IV in 1365 to the end 
of the fifteenth century is both a valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
medieval universities and a helpful history of European ideas during the late 
Middle Ages. The Austrian Academy of Sciences dedicated the volume to the 
University of Vienna on the occasion of its six hundredth anniversary. Included is 
a commemorative lecture on the historical background of the “Rudolphina,” de- 
livered to the philosophical faculty. 

The author's preface makes it clear that he has no intention of writing a history 
of the university as a whole since this has been ably done by Kink, Aschbach, 
Denifle, and Redlich, among others, but wishes to concentrate on that faculty 
which set the educational patterns for the entire university. Although he does not 
claim that his work is definitive, it is an outstanding study, based on the examina- 
tion of many unpublished tractates, scholarly disputations, commentaries, and ser- 
mons in the state libraries of Vienna and Munich. He is especially well equipped 
for this task because of his long preoccupation with the intellectual history of 
medieval Austria. 

The introduction contains the first adequate account of the origins of the phil- 
osophical faculty. Lhotsky shows that it did not develop out of any of the higher 
schools in Vienna, but was created de novo. The foundation letter, he explains, 
was not carelessly thrown together, but constitutes a first-class, independent 
literary achievement by an unknown author, written in both Latin and German. 

The author devotes his first chapter to the development of the philosophical 
faculty from the completion of its statutes of 1389 to 1440, describing in detail its 
administrative organization, underlying philosophy, curriculum, and teaching 
methods, pointing out that the main concern was not research but the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge. In the second chapter, covering the years 1440-1460, he ana- 
lyzes the reaction of the faculty to its first contacts with humanism, strongly en- 
couraged by the imperial and ducal courts and best represented in Vienna by 
Aeneas Silvius, and gives an illuminating account of the teaching of the natural 
sciences, The last chapter brings this study down to the calling of Conrad 
Celtis to Vienna in 1497 and to the creation of the first chair for poetry and 
rhetoric at the university. The value of the study is enhanced by the inclusion in 
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the appendix of the foundation letter of 1365, the statutes of the philosophical 
faculty of 1389, and the disputation of Silvius in Vienna in 1445. 


Ohio State University Haro J. Gem 


JOHN HUY CONCEPT OF THE CHURCH. By Matthew Spinka. (Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1966. Pp. ix, 432. $12.00.) — 


Accorpino to the preface the principal aim of this work is to present Hus’s teach- 
ing on the Church, which was central to his thinking. There was, indeed, no 
problem in the Czech reformer’s biography that called for an analytical study 
so urgently as his ecclesiology. Hus’s attempts to arrive at a satisfactory definition 
of the Church did not originate in purely academic speculation, but sprang from, 
and were greatly stimulated by, his concern for the remedy of evils afflicting 
Western Christendom during the Great Schism. Hus’s Latin treatise De ecclesia 
has been recognized as his most important theological writing, far more lively 
and incisive than his lengthy commentaries on standard theological manuals. In 
that evaluation of De ecclesia his opponents were at one with his admirers, each 
group drawing, of course, different conclusions from the recognition of the sig- 
nificance of the book. 

Professor Spinka’s monograph appears as a companion volume to his masterly 
translation of documents relating to Hus’s trial and death. It is mildly polemical 
as the author frequently confronts his own interpretation of Hus’s statements with 
the views propounded by other scholars. Apart from the Czech and German 
authors, the more recent studies of Hus’s life and doctrine by Dom Paul de 
Vooght are frequently referred to, once positively and then again negatively, but 
always with due recognition of the Belgian Benedictine’s scholarly competence. 

It goes without saying that the treatise De ecclesia was the author’s chief 
source of information. But as it was not the only contribution that Hus made, 
other writings and sermons were also excerpted and used as supporting material. 
In the tense atmosphere prevailing in Prague in the early fifteenth century it was 
almost impossible to open a dispute on a problem so vital and perplexing as the 
concept of the Church without arousing opposition and thus splitting the learned 
circles that existed there. Supported by his wide knowledge of the polemical 
literature, written partly in Latin and partly in old Czech, Spinka has produced 
an exhaustive survey of ideological struggles in which the staunch supporters of 
the papal authority clashed with Hus in whose view “the Church was a spiritual 
entity, the fellowship of the saints, the body of Christ.” One of the worthiest 
results of the author’s decision to consult not only Hus’s principal work but to 
quote extensively also from the writings of his foes is the conclusion that Hus’s 
concept of the Church was not born in the heat of passionate debates with the 
conservative members of the Faculty of Divinity to which the conflict over the 
indulgences gave rise in 1412, but that his views developed gradually and organ- 
ically out of a systematic occupation with the need for Church reform. 

This book is a profound, well-balanced study, rich in detail and convincing in 
its emphasis on the unity and continuity of Hus’s thought, Written with vigor 
and absolute mastery of the problems involved, it is destined for a wider audience 
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than specialists in late medieval theology. It is topical in that it contributes to a 
critical evaluation of many problems revitalized by the current ecumenical trends. 


University of Pennsylvania OTAKAR ODLOZILIE 
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INTERNATIONAL HISTORY OF CITY DEVELOPMENT. Volume II, 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT IN THE ALPINE AND SCANDINAVIAN 
COUNTRIES. By E. A. Gutkind. (New York: Free Press. 1965. Pp. xviii, 


499. $25.00.) 


Tue second volume of Gutkind’s study has to do mainly with countries that, 
apart from Denmark, include much upland terrain: Austria, Switzerland, Nor- 
way, and Sweden (Finland will be grouped with East European states and the 
Soviet Union in a later volume). Almost as much space is devoted to the Northern 
group as to the Alpine. Most of the narrative material is composed of summaries 
(usually brief) of topographical, climatological, and historical factors that have 
shaped each urban community, treating some ninety towns for the Alpine areas 
and forty-five for the Northern. 

These surveys, with relevant illustrative material, are grouped according to 
country, and at the head of each national group appear accounts of "the land," the 
history, and the pattern of settlement. These accounts, necessarily encyclopedic 
in format, come off less well than could be hoped, mainly because the discourse 
often is not well focused in terms of the central theme. In particular the historical 
summaries seem rather haphazardly assembled from often outdated materials (for 
example, the data given on the Battle of Hafrsfjord). For the Northern countries, 
despite the somewhat generous bibliography, there has apparently been little 
direct use made of the many studies on urban history in recent decades by Scandi- 
navian scholars. 

It may be significant that the survey material generally pays only fitful, even 
at times very scant, attention to urban changes stemming from mercantilist poli- 
cies in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries or from proliferating industriali- 
zation in the nineteenth and twentieth. This in turn is perhaps related to a mark 
of uncertainty about generalizing effectively from the mass of concrete data avail- 
able on the subject, or about the role of the “imponderables” that have helped to 
shape the urban pattern of a particular period or area. 

Quite obviously the author is deeply immersed in his subject. Yet he com- 
municates his thought best through his presentation of the graphic material; this 
is what gives distinction to the study. There are about five hundred illustrations, 
of which some fifty are full page. The range of selection is wide: plans of pristine 
townsites, early prints and engravings of town prospects and landscapes, detailed 
exposures from traditional photography, and effective terrain studies through 
modern aerial photography. Much of this material is of splendid quality. Fre- 
quent use of wide margins for the text material helps make the work a fine 
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example of book production. Students of several specialties, beyond architecture 
and town planning, will find this a very useful graphic reference work. 


New York University Oscar J. FALNES 


NAPOLEON'S SATELLITE KINGDOMS. By Owen Connelly. (New York: 
Free Press. 1965. Pp. xix, 387. $8.95.) 


A svwrHEsIS may be the hardest kind of history to write. Professor Connelly, 
however, steers a sure course between the Scylla of superficial popularization and 
the Charybdis of pedantic scholarship. His book contains a feast for the specialist, 
yet it is written well and carefully enough to be attractive even to the novice. 

The volume deals with the kingdoms over which Napoleon set relatives and 
covers the years 1805~1815. It includes mention of what replaced the kingdoms 
and discusses the results of Napoleonic domination. Each kingdom receives a — 
chapter; Naples, one for each king. Within the chapters the author gives the back- 
ground to the formation of the kingdoms, a fascinating picture of the relation- 
ships between Napoleon and his relatives, and appropriate discussions of internal 
developments and, where necessary, of foreign affairs. A chapter of conclusions 
follows three chapters dealing with the decline and demise of Bonapartist control. 

There are fourteen maps and an index. Although the bibliography is modestly 
called “select,” it occupies twenty-cight pages. Its very completeness exposes the 
gaps in recent writing on territories subordinate to Napoleon and thereby reveals 
the valuable contribution of this book, obviously based on wide reading. Any 
defects are minor: there are a few compositional errors; sometimes the author 
deals with activities of individuals instead of with the kingdoms; occasional 
lengthy lists of names serve no useful purpose. 

The account is analytical as well as narrative. The author properly makes 
interpretations and draws conclusions. It is not surprising to read that Eugene 
was the best of the satellite rulers; more unexpected, though well substantiated, 
is the high rating given to Jerome. Connelly concludes that Napoleon did not 
“rob” the satellite states, that they were, rather, an expense to him. The idea 
most frequently stressed is that Napoleon was aiming at a “Roman Empire” in 
which the satellite kingdoms would have been merely numerous departments; 
except for Holland, they were saved by the Russian threat starting in 1810. That 
Napoleon wanted this kind of empire in order to combat national feelings in the 
various localities is, however, questionable. There are other debatable generaliza- 
tions, but most of the interpretations and conclusions are justifiable. It would 
have been easy for the author to be favorable to either Napoleon or to the kings; 
he is neither, and remains objective. The last chapter contains an interesting dis- 
cussion on whether Napoleon or the kings were the more liberal and humane. 
But this review cannot adequately indicate the wealth of information and thought- 
provoking interpretation in the volume. 


Louisiana State University Rozert B. HoLTMAN 
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MIDDLINGNESS: JUSTE MILIEU POLITICAL THEORY IN FRANCE 
AND ENGLAND, 1815-48. By Vincent E. Starzinger. (Charlottesville: Uni- 
versity Press of Virginia. 1965. Pp. xiii, 158. $4.00.) 


Mr. Starzinger’s intriguing title is exact. In examining principally Royer-Collard 
and Guizot in France and Brougham and Macaulay in England (rather more 
the latter than the former in each case), his book is a commentary on the nature 
and fortunes of the fusze-milieu between 1815 and 1848 and, by extension, on the 
validity of “moderation” in all politics. He suggests, for instance, that when 
extremes are far apart, making the call to moderation most valuable, moderation 
has its least chance of success; on the other hand, when it is most likely to succeed 
— in the absence of any great disparity between extremes—there is the least reason 
for society to concern itself with avoiding those extremes. The point is hardly 
surprising, once stated, but it is good to have it so neatly argued and summarized 
in so nice a paradox. Again, he argues that, far from being rationalizations of 
simple class interests, these bourgeois theories were marked by greater or lesser 
degrees (depending on which side of the Channel is in question) of illusion about 
the reality of the society they assumed and to which they were ostensibly 
addressed. Or, for a third example, he finds a fundamental weakness of middling- 
ness in its inability to assimilate change, a hardly avoidable conclusion when one 
contemplates the flight of Guizot in 1848 or the ultimate decline of the Whigs 
(or the Liberals), but it is argued here from an analysis of political thought 
which, while it may not be impressive technically, is important historically because 
it mirrors the minds of men in power. 

In so brief a book Starzinger must forego more history than is necessary to 
sketch a broad background; it serves rather to test his subjects’ theories than to 
provide a context for them. It is a pity that he had so to limit himself. To speak 
only of England, where I can claim some authority, Starzinger’s views of English 
society in the thirty years after 1815 seem about a generation out of date: the 
Victorian middle classes were far more complex than he allows—drawing his 
illustration only from novelists and travelers—and he unaccountably overlooks 
both religion and administration, which lent their very different authority and 
impulses to some of the developments he describes. But while on some heads— 
Chartism and the Anti-Corn-Law League, for example—he needs to see more 
complexity, on at least one point he probably could avoid the strain of a compli- 
cated and portentous argument: his attempt to explain the fall of Brougham. But 
it is carping to expect Starzinger to succeed on that point, when everyone else 
has failed so far and probably will fail in the future, too. 

"These objections are, so to speak, external to the definition that Starzinger has 
given to his essay; one flaw, though occasional, is inescapable, no matter what 
expectations one brings. Starzinger writes well, but from time to time he slips 
into a ghastly jargon: “societal factors," “value consensus,” “positional ideology." 
It jars; it is unnecessary; and it spoils what, with its abounding suggestion and 
often strikingly epigrammatic formulations, would otherwise be a book of the 
greatest elegance. 


Columbia University R. K. Wess 
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LE CONFERENZE E LA PACE DI ZURIGO NEI DOCUMENTI DIPLO- 
MATICI FRANCESI. Series 3, 1848-1860. Volume I (11-12 LUGLIO 1859- 
24 GIUGNO 1860). Edited by Armando Saitta. [Documenti per la Storia 
delle Relazioni Diplomatiche fra le Grandi Potenze Europee e gli Stati Italiani 
1814-1860. Part 3, Rapporti tra Stati Europei. Fonti per la Storia d'Italia, 
Number 74.] (Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano per Età Moderna e Contempo- 
ranea. 1965. Pp. x, 410. L. 4,000.) 


Tue figure and the policies of Napoleon III have been the objects of widely dif- 
fering interpretations. This volume will provide some clarification in one instance. 

The war of 1859 had its origin, among other things, in Napoleon's desire to 
accomplish a double objective: the displacement of Austrian influence by French 
in Italy through the promotion of Italian nationalism. Villafranca gave an unex- 
pected turn to events, and the purpose of the Zurich conference was to implement 
the agreement between the two Emperors. The major part of the book reproduces 
the exchanges between Paris and the French negotiators. The issues of the precise 
frontier and of the Sardinian share of the debt consumed much time and effort; 
they were essentially secondary matters eventually adjusted through bargaining 
and compromise. 

Of greater interest was the question of the future organization of Italy. This 
was a European problem in which the main belligerents agreed that the neutrals 
had an interest; the ratification by the powers in congress of the modification of 
the status of Italy, as it had been arranged in 1815, seemed a logical procedure. 
The question was much discussed among the chancelleries of Europe. But Villa- 
franca did not mean that Napoleon's purpose was abandoned: hence the proposal 
that Venetia join in an all-Italian confederation, with a status similar to that of 
Luxembourg in the Germanic, thus making Austria part of the former as it was 
of the latter. 

But would this not leave Austria in a position of dominance in Italy? That 
question was related to that of the fate of the duchies. It is clear that Napoleon 
was quite amenable to the dispossession of the existing dynasties in the duchies, 
in which outcome he would have had Palmerston’s acquiescence, while the Tsar 
was understandably unsympathetic, and Austria opposed most of all. Underneath 
the polite language of diplomacy one perceives the suspicion of Napoleon’s opera- 
tion, mixed at times with a certain admiration for what was regarded by some as 
his ability to maintain friendship with all while creating dissension everywhere. 
In the end nothing came of the European congress proposal, overtaken by the fait 
accompli of Italian events. 

The lack of Walewski’s papers, as the editor observes, is regrettable, espe- 
cially in view of the divergence bettween his own and Napoleon’s views. Some- 
what careless editing is a minor, but also regrettable, fault of this book which 
remains otherwise an interesting and useful contribution. 


Barnard College René ALBRECHT-CARRIÉ 
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BRIEFWECHSEL, 1850-1890. Volume II, 1869-1870. By Ignaz von Déllinger 
and Lord Acton. Edited by Victor Conzemius. [Ignaz von Dóllinger, Brief- 
wechsel, 1820-1890. Volume JI. Herausgegeben von der Kommission fiir 
bayerische Landesgeschichte bei der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften.] (Munich: C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1965. Pp. x, 466.) 


Turnino chiefly on the Vatican Council, the second volume (Volume I reviewed 
in AHR, LXX [Apr. 1965], 521) of this correspondence contributes, directly or 
indirectly, to such subjects as the proceedings of the council itself; the diplomatic 
activity of various countries behind the scenes; the views of British statesmen and 
churchmen, particularly Gladstone, Odo Russell, and Manning; Acton's published 
accounts of the council; and aspects of the prehistory of the Kulturkampf in Ger- 
many. The merest indications can be given here. 

Acton reports having pressed the following argument on the Prussian am- 
. bassador, Count Árnim: "If the Dogma [of infallibility] is accepted the Prussian 
government will either have to depose the opponents and become the instrument 
of Roman tyranny, or it will have to support them and take up a hostile attitude 
to Rome. Is it not better to avert such a situation by wisely supporting the oppo- 
sition while there is still time?” Russell’s independence from Manning, contrary 
to the interpretation popularized by Lytton Strachey, is once more confirmed, 
notwithstanding his general disagreement with Acton. Dóllinger praises Cardinal 
Newman’s Grammar of Assent and predicts that it will meet with more approval 
from religious Protestants than from ultramontane Catholics. Gladstone com- 
plained to Dóllinger that he had to take account of a strong faction in England 
that would regard a reductio ad absurdum of the Church as a godsend, and 
Déllinger adds: “Protestant theologians in Germany talk similarly." Acton's 
zeal to provide the minority bishops with ammunition is apparent throughout. In 
the last letter of the volume, written after his famous article in the North British 
Review of October 1870, Acton still stresses the need to combat the impression 
that the minority bishops eventually abandoned their opposition. This collection, 
well edited with full, useful, and well-informed notes on the text (though with 
inadequate cross references), provides much interesting research material. The 
editor himself announces a narrative account of the European powers and the 
council in preparation. 


University of Keele W. M. SmoNn 


SSSR-ANGLIIA, 1929-1945 GG.: ANGLO-SOVETSKIE OTNOSHENIIA 
NAKANUNE I V PERIOD VTOROI MIROVOI VOINY [The USSR 
and England, 1929-1945: Anglo-Soviet Relations on the Eve of and during 
the Second World War]. By F. D. Volkov. (Moscow: Izdatel’stvo “Mezhduna- 
rodnye Otnosheniia.” 1964. Pp. 558.) 


"Tus is the third volume in a series by the same author dealing with Anglo-Soviet 
relations. He makes it clear at the outset that he intends to unmask the policy of 
British imperialism as “aggressive” and to praise the “peace-loving foreign policy” 
of the Soviet Union. Since the author accepts a “devil theory” it is not surprising 
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that he makes many unfounded assertions. Thus he declares that “in aggression 
against the U.S.S.R. and the Chinese people . . . the English and American 
imperialists saw the Japanese military as their principal ally"; “English monopo- 
lists” are blamed for having made possible Hitler’s rise to power; British foreign 
policy was directed toward the “suffocation” of the Spanish Republic. Churchill 
is depicted as a villain except for his urging a firmer policy against Hitler in the 
thirties. Churchill and Roosevelt alone are said to have advocated the dismember- 
ment of Germany at the Tehran Conference while the Soviet position is incor- 
rectly said to have been in defense of Germany’s national interests. 

The length of the work and the hundreds of footnotes cannot compensate 
for the intemperate language, deliberate omissions, certain unwarranted conclu- 
sions, and outright distortions. This is all the more regrettable because the author 
has assembled many significant data on the more ordinary aspects of Anglo-Soviet 
relations. He has even employed certain British memoirs, Parliamentary Debates, 
and the British press, although he detracts from this by relying excessively on 
Pravda and the Daily Worker in discussing the actions and motives of foreign 
governments. His use of certain Soviet archives (Arkhiv vneshnei politiki SSSR) 
reveals little about the formulation of Soviet policy and its motives. 

Volkov has accomplished the remarkable feat of writing a lengthy volume on 
Soviet foreign relations without quoting the principal architect of Soviet policy 
during this period, although Churchill is frequently quoted. Indeed, direct men- 
tion of Stalin is made only in reference to his presence at the Yalta and Potsdam 
Conferences; he is not directly identified as being at Tehran. Despite the author’s 
exaggerated compliance with the campaign against the “cult of personality,” this 
is, unfortunately, diplomatic history written in the spirit of the cold war and in 
terms of Marxist-Leninist categories. 


University of Washington Joun S. Resreran, Jr. 


STOSUNKI POLSKO-NIEMIECKIE, 1933-1938 [Polish-German Relations, 
1933-1938]. By Marian Wojciechowski. [Studium Niemcoznawcze Instytutu 
Zachodniego, Number 9.] (Poznań: the Instytut. 1965. Pp. 571. Zl. 95.) 


Tums study—the third in the projected four-volume history of Polish-German rela- 
tions between the two world wars—provides the fullest and best account to date 
of those relations in the crucial period from Hitler's rise to power until Novem- 
ber 1938. Based on extensive research in the Archives of the Polish Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs, in Politisches Archiv des Auswärtigen Amts in Bonn and in the 
archives of the Institut für Zeitgeschichte in Munich, and on all the published col- 
lections of documents and the memoir literature, Wojciechowski's book surpasses 
Hans Roos's excellent study and is clearly superior to J. Krasuski's two volumes 
covering the Weimar period. 

The book is divided into five parts. In the first part Wojciechowski describes 
"the change in the orientation and political tactics of Poland and Germany," 
resulting in the nonaggression declaration of 1934. Distrustful of France, Marshal 
Pilsudski took advantage of the change of regime in Germany in order to emanci- 
pate Poland from French tutelage, to bring about a modus vivendi with Germany, 
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and to establish a balance between Germany and the Soviet Union. Wojciechowski 
relegates to the realm of legends the story of Pitsudski’s repeated attempts to 
initiate a preventive war with Germany in 1933. The Polish dictator clearly pre- 
ferred the government of Hitler to its Weimar predecessors. In the second part of 
the study, “Poland and Germany in the Years of the Struggle for Collective 
Security in Europe,” Wojciechowski explains why and how Warsaw in collusion 
with Berlin torpedoed the “East Locarno” plan. The third part deals with Polish- 
German relations in the “era of popular fronts," when Germany made the first 
attempts to subordinate Poland to itself. Poland resisted, but still clung to Ger- 
many. Beck’s endeavors to create a bloc of East-Central European states under 
Polish leadership were based on hopeless wishful thinking. In the fourth part 
Wojciechowski traces German-Polish cooperation in the period of “appeasement,” 
particularly during the Czechoslovak crisis. In the last short part he describes the 
German attempt at Glodalldsung with Poland in October 1938. There are suc- 
cinct summaries in Russian and German and a ten-page bibliography. 

Balanced in judgment, well organized, thoroughly documented, and lucidly 
written, this is an excellent study, in the best tradition of solid and objective 
scholarship. 


University of Hawaii ZYGMUNT J. GASIOROWSKI 


PIUS XII AND THE THIRD REICH: A DOCUMENTATION. By Saul 
Friedländer. Translated from the French and German by Charles Fullman. 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1966. Pp. xxiv, 238, v. $4.95.) 


Tue attitude of Pius XII toward the Third Reich has been in dispute since Rolf 
Hochhuth’s play, The Deputy, appeared in Germany in 1962. The question is 
why Pius XII did not protest more vigorously the Germans’ destruction of 
minorities in occupied Europe, especially the annihilation of the Jews. The con- 
troversy is difficult to resolve, partly because of its deep emotional and religious 
aspects, partly because the results of a strong papal protest in Berlin can never be 
known. The pro-Vatican faction asserts that had the Pope protested more vigor- 
ously the fate of the Jews would have become worse; the anti-Vatican faction be- 
lieves that, if nothing else, the Jews would have had a timely warning. 

A historical assessment now is difficult because the source material is over- 
whelmingly one-sided. The German documentation is extensive and readily 
available; the Vatican side, despite two volumes of published documents, is closed 
to outsiders. There are, furthermore, the often repeated charges that diplomatic 
reports, especially those written under the Nazi regime, are unreliable because 
their authors wrote only what their superiors wanted to read. Finally, how much 
can documents alone contribute to an understanding of so complex a problem? 
Friedlander is fully aware of these obstacles. “No definite conclusions can be 
drawn without knowledge of the Vatican documents,” he warns, but “the Ger- 
man documents, and the picture of the situation they give, have an undeniable 
historical value,” and thus will contribute to our understanding of the problem. 
By scrutinizing the personalities of the key German diplomats, Weizsäcker and 
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Bergen, by comparing the German documents with others (primarily American 
and British) on the same general subject for the same period, and by examining 
the internal evidence of the documentation presented, Friedlander concludes that 
the reports by the German diplomats were essentially reliable. 

Satisfied that the available material has value and is genuine despite its limita- 
tions, Friedländer proceeds to print those documents, primarily from the archives 
of the German Foreign Ministry, that describe the relationship between the Holy 
See and the German Reich from March 1939 to September 1944. To the docu- 
mentary text he adds background material and some interpretation. 

Short of a survey of the archives in Bonn, it would seem that all the impor- 
tant German documents were included. These are supplemented by some hitherto 
unpublished documents from the Zionist archives, by some previously printed 
American and British documents, and by quotations from other works. 

The author makes a major effort to be fair and impartial in his presentation. 
Unfortunately, therefore, the few slips and omissions that do occur may detract 
from this effort. In such a documentary presentation, any omissions in the text 
of documents, however trivial, arouse suspicion; thus, it would have been wiser 
to print only complete documents. It would also have been advantageous to give 
serial and frame numbers of those documents that were microfilmed, and a more 
careful check would have eliminated some minor mistakes in the footnote refer- 
ences, such as the one about the “Note from the Curia” of January 18, 1942, 
which is in the Foreign Ministry Archives and has been microfilmed (818/277599- 
609). 

In the end, rather than drawing conclusions, Friedlander stresses two points 
on which “the German documents show impressive agreement: the Pope’s great 
sympathy and understanding for Germany and his fear of a bolshevization of 
Europe.” As the author has acknowledged, this is a limited, one-sided study of a 
complicated problem. One can only join him in the plea that the essential missing 
documents will soon be made available, “so that events and personages can be 
brought into proper perspectives.” 


Washington, D. C. Gzorce O. KENT 


SHERINGTON: FIEFS AND FIELDS OF A BUCKINGHAMSHIRE VIL- 
LAGE. By 4. C. Chibnall. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1965. 
Pp. xxiii, 303. $15.00.) 


Dr. Chibnall’s history of Sherington is a welcome addition to the steady output of 
works on individual English communities. His account is carefully based on 
archival sources and largely avoids the antiquarian, anecdotal approach that has 
often characterized works of this type. Although necessarily brief and speculative 
on the early Roman and Anglo-Saxon settlements, and somewhat perfunctory on 
the period since the common fields of Sherington were enclosed in 1796-1797, 
he has been able to reconstruct the economic development of the village and to 
trace the histories of its principal lords, as well as many of the smaller freeholders 
and tenants, from the early twelfth century. The four chief estates into which 
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Sherington was divided by 1300 were largely dispersed among the small holders 
in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. From about 1700 there were 
a sharp decline in resident freeholders as compared to tenant farmers and a 
concomitant tendency to consolidate land under absentee ownership, processes 
that prompted the Enclosure Act of 1796. While Chibnall has only infrequently 
attempted to place his findings in a wider perspective, this kind of detailed 
examination provides the essential basis for more general studies of English rural 
society. 

The book is pleasantly written, and it has been lavishly and expertly produced 
by the Cambridge University Press, Three detailed maps showing the distribution 
of fields around 1300, 1580, and 1950 are of particular value in providing a sense 
of basic continuity, despite the many changes in landownership, in the history of 
the village. Unfortunately, there is no adequate map to show the relation of 
Sherington to larger communities in Buckingham or neighboring shires, and the 
index consists largely of a list of proper names. There is no bibliography. ‘This 
book should prove of considerable interest to students of both medieval and more 
modern English local history. 


University of Michigan MICHAEL ALTSCHUL 


FAIRS, SHOPS, AND SUPERMARKETS: A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
SHOPPING. By Dorothy Davis. [Studies in Social History.] (Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press. 1966. Pp. xii, 322. $6.75.) 


Five years ago, moved by the laudable design of infusing vitality into a notori- 
ously anemic field, Routledge and Kegan Paul launched “Studies in Social His- 
tory.” The fifteen volumes that have since appeared include both highly scholarly 
surveys and erudite thematic works. Mrs. Davis’ history of shopping has now 
inexplicably been admitted to this estimable company. 

Such a study has long been needed; except for J. B. Jefferys’ excellent survey 
of the period 1850-1950, the history of retail distribution in England has received 
no general treatment. To supply this lack, the author examines retailing from the 
Middle Ages to the present day. Beginning with discussions of medieval town 
markets and fairs, she proceeds by considering in turn the growth of London as a 
shopping center in Elizabethan times, the purchase of food and other goods there 
in the seventeenth century, the methods of vending and buying in the countryside 
at that period, and the means by which the Restoration gentleman secured his 
luxuries. She then describes the development of retailing in the eighteenth century, 
touching on such diverse matters as the improvement of shop premises, the 
buyer’s dependence on the seller’s integrity, and the absence of fixed prices. 
Rounding out her account of the epoch, she devotes separate sections to the pur- 
chases made by the London poor, the shopping methods of a country gentleman’s 
family, and the advent of itinerant dealers. She next treats the persistence of tra- 
ditional forms of retailing in the nineteenth century. Finally, she outlines the 
principal innovations of the last hundred years: the standardization of goods and 
the proliferation of multiple stores and department stores. 
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Unfortunately, the study is replete with serious defects. Although ostensibly 
a work of scholarship, it is avowedly directed to the general reader. Accordingly, 
its character is purely descriptive, its structure markedly capricious, and its docu- 
mentation strikingly sparse. The research on which it is based, moreover, is not 
impressive. As the fruits of that research clearly indicate, the author has relied 
heavily on secondary sources; and she not always used them with discrimina- 
tion. Nor has she explored the available primary sources with vigor; many of 
those she cites are extremely hackneyed. In sum, the study has more value as a 
divertissement than as a contribution to social history. 


Kew Gardens, New York J. Jean Hecer 


ORDER, EMPIRICISM AND POLITICS: TWO TRADITIONS OF ENG- 
LISH POLITICAL THOUGHT, 1500-1700. By W. H. Greenleaf. (New 
York: Oxford University Press for the University of Hull. 1964. Pp. vi, 299. 


$6.75.) 


Te primary concern of Greenleaf’s book is the way men thought about politics 
mainly in England and mainly from the reign of Elizabeth I to the reign of 
Anne. His thesis is that the period in question saw the gradual subversion of a 
world view, “the idea of order,” based on the notion of the great chain of being 
and of ordered correspondences among the hierarchies of subgroups that consti- 
tute the chain. What subverted it was the rise of empiricism, which emphasized 
experience and observation as against deduction from a vast cosmological hy- 
pothesis. Further, Greenleaf asserts a correspondence of his own: to the idea of 
order, he alleges, there corresponded a political theory of order, and it was a 
theory of royal absolutism; to empiricism in general there corresponded a 
political theory occasionally antiroyalist and always antiabsolutist, that maintained 
the idea of limited monarchy. 

Greenleaf’s study is a touching example of what happens when a patient, care- 
ful, and thoroughly honest scholar overcommits himself to a hypothesis almost 
wholly untenable. What happens in effect is a plunging theoretical advance fol- 
lowed by a series of unplanned withdrawals in confrontation with adverse evi- 
dence, for Greenleaf never disregards the evidence even when it refuses to conform 
to his theory. The result, although he is never quite conscious of it, is that he 
abandons piecemeal the theory he adopted wholesale, and in the end we are no 
further along to understanding than we were at the outset. One trouble is that 
with few exceptions and painful regularity, which in each specific case Greenleaf 
conscientiously calls to our attention, instead of decently staying to one side or 
the other of the dichotomous order-empiricism net that he has reared, many of 
the main players in his game pop up first on one side of it and then on the other 
without a decent show of embarrassment or even awareness that a net is 
there at all. This makes it pretty hard for the spectator to follow the game, 
much less to keep score. Thus it is with Milton, Sprat, and Burke. Neither Bacon, 
the ur-Vater of empiricism, nor his most eminent progeny, Newton, Petty, and: 
Harrington, stay put on the empiricist side. It is difficult to resist the suspicion 
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that, except for a hard-core case or two, it would be possible to find proof texts 
to make other men whom Greenleaf firmly plants on one side of the net pop up 
on the other side. This behavior of his players forces on Greenleaf a good many 
odd verbal tricks such as his splitting of Bodin in two—one part empirical, the 
other “idea of order,” the latter designated as “basic” in Bodin’s thought, for 
reasons which, one feels, are likely to perplex or simply escape the reader. 

Greenleaf's players just did not see matters as he sees them. They did not 
see his dichotomous net because for them it was not there. That both the cosmos 
and human societies were hierarchically ordered and manifested correspondences 
was precisely what they believed that their experience and observation showed 
them. In a reciprocal, indeed a symbiotic relationship, empirical observation con- 
firmed what reason taught. One of the greatest scientific achievements of the 
eighteenth century and the most empirical of all, the classification of animals and 
plants by Buffon and Linnaeus, rested on a firm faith in the great chain of being. 
And Greenleaf’s players were not the first or the last whose experience accom- 
modated itself to a Gestalt external to it. It still happens to some of us, perhaps 
to all of us, today. 

The collapse of Greenleaf’s dichotomy helps explain why his own theory of 
correspondences—the correspondence between political doctrine and total world 
view—works out badly. But even if one accepts (with grave misgivings) some of 
Greenleaf’s distinctions, the situation does not improve; indeed it gets worse, 
Hooker (“idea of order”) is no less clear on Parliament’s rightful place in the 
political order of England than Bacon (the “Big Daddy” of the empiricists) is. 
Coke, who spilled the language of the idea of order all over his law books, 
stands far more firmly for the rights of the subject against the king than Bacon. 
And Hobbes, of course, the most absolute absolutist of all (an empiricist? a 
Cartesian?) seems to have no time for the cosmic idea of order. Here the trouble 
is that Greenleaf has not examined closely the notions with which he is dealing. 
For those who chose to construe them that way the very constellation of ideas 
that Greenleaf regards as sustaining monarchical willfulness can be used to 
restrict it. Shakespeare's Richard II, for example, was a willful and unreasonable 
ruler. And he ultimately brought disaster on himself for the disorder he created. 
He did it by taking property without right, and in an orderly world, as early 
modern men viewed it, no good could follow from that. So the wicked man 
Bolingbroke from whom Richard wickedly took his property, rose against him 
and seized his crown, Yet clearly Bolingbroke was executing God’s judgment on 
Richard. No good man could do so, but the notion that God might and did use 
wicked instruments to chastise wicked monarchs was at least as old as the 
prophets of Israel; and what the prophets of Israel said was the sort of thing 
that the men of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries had much in mind. 

Both the shifts and the stabilities of thought in England as in all Europe 
during the period that concerns Greenleaf are considerable. They are also in- 
tricate and subtle. They cannot be dealt with effectively with the crude and simple 
tools in Greenleaf's kit. 


Yale University J. H. Hexren 
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THE COMPLETE WORKS OF ST. THOMAS MORE. Volume IV, UTOPIA. 
Edited by Edward Suriz, S.J., and J. H. Hexter. (New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press. 1965. Pp. cxciv, 629. $15.00.) 


Morr’s Utopia has been published in well over a hundred editions either in the 
original Latin or in English translation. It has also been translated into a number 
of other modern languages. “Utopia” and “utopian” are common in modern 
speech. These facts alone testify to the compelling fascination of More's work. 

In this second volume to be published in the Yale edition of The Complete 
Works of Thomas More, we have definitive parallel texts in Latin and in English. 
The Latin text is based on the Froben edition published in Basel in March 1518, 
"the last edition in which More is likely to have had a direct hand," but it in- 
corporates in the textual apparatus variants from all other important editions. 
The English translation is based not on the overly exuberant Tudor translation of 
Robinson but on the modern translation of G. C. Richards (1923), a translation 
that Father Surtz chose because of its "timelessness" and its "cultured colloquial- 
ism," a quality that More sought in the Latin original. Richards’ text has been 
corrected or revised where necessary, and the English is admirably clear and 
readable. 

The editors present an exhaustive examination of the circumstances of the 
writing, the historical milieu, the sources, parallels, influences, the literary quali- 
ties of the work, and its essential message. Professor Hexter has written what is 
surely the definitive account of the circumstances and time scheme of the writing 
of the various parts of the work, showing the intensifying effect on the Dialogue 
of Counsel of More's private dilemma. In the year after his mission to Bruges 
and the visit to Peter Giles in Antwerp, he was under heavy pressure from Henry 
VIII and Wolsey to enter the royal service. His friend Erasmus had chosen the 
precarious life of the patronage hunter in preference to the servitude and security 
of appointment in a royal court. More, with a wife and a household of young 
people to support, had no such simplicity of choice. Hexter has also deepened and 
strengthened the argument he presented in his More's Utopia: The Biography of 
an Idea (1952) that More's work is a radical departure both from earlier humanist 
thought and from classical and medieval models. King Utopus, with whom More 
identified himself in his dreams, was content neither to be an Athenian aristocrat 
nor a Christian prince in the medieval or early Renaissance sense. He saw the 
need to create the conditions in which all members of society could lead the good 
life. Through strong patriarchal rule at the most immediate level of government, 
enlightened representative democracy above it, and through abolition of private 
property, the utopians built a society not perfect but also not enslaved to the 
deadly sins of greed, sloth, and pride. And, although utopians lacked the Chris- 
tian revelation, they lived by its message as Christian Europeans did not. 

The two editors do not attempt to conceal certain points of disagreement or 
differences in emphasis. Surtz sees More less as the sharp-minded prosecutor of 
sixteenth-century society, more as a "moderate humanist," a kindly (though occa- 
sionally bitter) humorist, and a practical Christian realist. He ascribes greater 
influence on More to the Church fathers, to medieval thinkers, and to contempo- 
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rary Italian humanists than does Hexter. The two editors would probably agree 
that their differences in interpretation illustrate the complexity of the man, More, 
of the problems about human nature and human society with which he deals in 
Utopia, and of the web of history in his times. They do not disagree in their 
admiration for More’s genius and creativity, and their collaboration on text and 
introduction is valuable for the reader. 


Rutgers University MancanET Hasrines 


EDUCATION AND SOCIETY IN TUDOR ENGLAND. By Joan Simon. 
(New York: Cambridge University Press. 1966. Pp. xi, 451. $13.50.) 


Mas. Simon examines the history of education in sixteenth-century England as 
an integral and organic aspect of the social, religious, and political history of the 
century, not as a separate development nor as a mere chapter in a many-faceted 
story. Where dogmatic answers to the thorny and controversial questions of 
social and religious history are normally the rule, she has reviewed the evidence 
carefully and presents conclusions that are moderate, even tentative, and therefore 
the more convincing. In her analysis of the work of the Northern humanists 
against the background of the fifteenth century she points out that while Colet, 
Erasmus, and Vives proposed radical changes in the content and method of 
education, they did not question the fundamentally religious purpose of medieval 
education. Nor did they, any more than their medieval predecessors, seek learning 
for learning's sake. Instead they reaffirmed the Christian purpose of education, 
only broadening it to embrace the needs of Christian society as a whole and 
emphasizing the role of the Christian layman and the Christian prince. Thus 
when statesmen and reformers after the break with Rome frankly made use of 
education to strengthen the commonwealth and to forward the cause of "true 
religion" they were not betraying humanist ideas. 'To the contrary, the Reforma- 
tion in England provided the essential dynamic for the realization of humanist 
programs in the later years of the century. The leaders, both lay and clerical, who 
molded policy under Elizabeth were themselves the product of the social and 
educational policies supported by Cromwell and developed more fully during 
Edward's reign. Though they constituted the majority of the council or held high 
posts in the Church, neither the government nor the Church played a significant 
role in the advancement of education. Instead these men, together with local 
leaders, acted in those areas where as individuals they could act more freely: 
hence the explosive development of the schools as a local phenomenon throughout 
England and the development of the "third university of England"— not the Inns 
of Court but the total that was London with its wealth of individual foundations, 
specialized schools, private teachers, and publicists. It is to the local schools and 
to the institutions of the city that the outstanding educational achievement of 
the century, the triumph of the vernacular, is due. Here Simon breaks with the 
narrow definition of humanism as the merely classical to underline more basic 
humanist ideals and purposes. The “humanist method was literally absorbed into 
ways of thought, the humanist approach used and furthered in the service of 
contemporary needs, from which, after all, it had first arisen.” 
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For Oxford and Cambridge it was a period of marking time. Scholars in the 
great tradition were the exception. The picture is of universities that were little 
more than finishing schools for the gentry, a harsh picture that somehow fails to 
account for the impressively long list of university scholars responsible for the 
King James Bible. 

The extensive, well-organized, critical bibliography should prove most valuable 
to social historians as well as to students of the history of education. 


Denison University W. M. SOUTHGATE 


ENGLISH HUMANISTS AND REFORMATION POLITICS UNDER 
HENRY VII AND EDWARD VI. By James Kelsey McConica. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1965. Pp. xii, 340. $7.20.) 


Tue thesis argued, on the whole impressively, in this interesting book is that the 
influence of Christian humanism was by no means destroyed, or even gravely 
weakened, in the revolution that was the Henrician Reformation. This view, in a 
broader context, was most eloquently propounded some years ago in a brilliant 
essay by Professor Douglas Bush, and it has enjoyed detailed confirmation in 
studies by Professor Zeeveld and Mr. Caspari, and now by Mr. McConica. In 
particular, the contention that the brutal destruction of Fisher and More effec- 
tively diverted or destroyed the thrust of the Renaissance in England has now 
been exhaustively disproved. 

The author lays great stress on the almost overweening contribution of 
Erasmus to the development of English humanism, sometimes ticketing writings 
and trends as Erasmian with possibly some strain on the text as well as on the 
intentions of the authors in question. The whole powerful group of pamphleteers 
who lent such effective support to the Henrician settlement of religion was un- 
doubtedly humanistic by education and by instinct, but they were lending elo- 
quent and effective support to ends and to ideas that Erasmus had specifically 
forsworn in his later career and that he scarcely held with full sympathy at any 
time. The critical issues were the renunciation of papal power in the English 
church and the support of royal supremacy, which, as Sir Thomas More so 
clearly saw, gave to English thought a radically new direction and to the English 
church a different structure and foundation than that which the Christian 
humanists had desired. And Erasmus, quite as much as More, wished reform 
from within rather than the revolution accomplished by the passage of the Act 
of Supremacy and the great measures that followed it. 

It may be held, then, that for the late Henrician years the Erasmian thesis is 
pushed too far and too persuasively, and it is certainly not as applicable in the 
Edwardian period as the author would seem to suggest. It may also be pointed 
out that at times the author is too inclined simply to heap up titles of books, with 
careful attention to the dedications and prefaces, without examining the contents 
as fully or as critically as might be wished. We are likewise surprised that the 
development of Cranmer's thought and doctrine receives such scant and scattered 
attention, for surely his contribution both to doctrine and to thought was impor- 
tant—perhaps, indeed, decisive. 
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This work raises many questions, all treated carefully and quite brilliantly. 
The research underlying the essay has been thorough and well sustained. The 
new material found in manuscript collections (particularly in the Royal Manu- 
scripts) is welcome and most competently handled as it is fitted into the larger 
structure of our knowledge of the printed tracts and books of the period. The 
essay is written with verve and in a style of considerable clegance. An excellent 
bibliographical apparatus is provided, and the book itself has been beautifully 
produced. 


Harvard University W. K. Jorpan 


ELIZABETHAN MILITARY SCIENCE: THE BOOKS AND THE PRAC- 
TICE. By Henry J. Webb. (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 1965. 
Pp. xvi, 240. $7.50.) 

Asovr two hundred books dealing with military subjects and published in Eng- 
land in the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries are studied in this work. 
Translations of classical and contemporary foreign writers are represented, as 
well as original writers in English. It is maintained that this body of material 
contributed to the transformation of the English army into “a relatively efficient 
implement of war,” but elsewhere it is admitted that the precise effects of the 
books are almost impossible to determine. Even though the connection between 
theory and practice is not proven, the research was worth undertaking and 
reveals much about the Elizabethan military scene. 

One of the author’s first points is the high esteem in which Elizabethans held 
histories of warfare in classical antiquity. These, together with histories of more 
recent campaigns, may well have been of use in communicating the higher quali- 
ties of generalship, impossible to teach in a manual. One of the most popular 
works in this category was by Vegetius, whose maxims were not only widely 
read by Elizabethans but by a host of later commanders such as Marlborough. 
The most important continental military books translated were those of Porcia, 
Machiavelli, and Fourquevaux. 

Several English writers are singled out. Two who had experience in the field 
would have been well worth reading by an officer. Thomas Digges applied his 
mathematical skill to such problems as the size of campgrounds, artillery range, 
and administrative computations. Sir John Smythe was unusual in his emphasis 
on the successful general’s concern for the well-being of his soldiers. Others were 
less practical, such as one who cautioned commanders to levy men who ab- 
stained from dice, cards, and idle games. The commentaries of Sir Francis Vere 
must have been worth a thousand such tracts. 

The analysis of this body of writing reveals much about the infantry, cavalry, 
artillery, and medical services in the Elizabethan army. The gory details of mili- 
tary surgery suggest one of the greatest hardships faced by the soldier. The con- 
tributions of Paré were not Englished until 1634, but Thomas Gale advocated, in 
1586, a treatment for gunshot wounds not unlike the great French surgeon’s; 
Paré’s teachings regarding ligatures were apparently unknown by army doctors. 

The majority of the books analyzed bere appeared between 1570 and 1609. 
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They represent a large amount of obsolete lore, soon to be jettisoned by the mili- 
tary revolution that substituted the linear order of battle for the Spanish tercio 
and introduced regular training and discipline. England was on the fringe of 
this revolution, but reacted, somewhat dimly, to its implications. 


Vanderbilt University i P. H. Haspacre 


REPORT ON THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE LATE ALLAN GEORGE 
FINCH, ESQ, OF BURLEY-ON-THE-HILL, RUTLAND. Volume IV, 
A.D. 1692, WITH ADDENDA, A.D. 1690 AND 1691. Edited by Francis 
Bickley. [Historical Manuscripts Commission, Number 71.] (London: H.M. 
Stationery Office; distrib. by British Information Services, New York. 1965. 
Pp. xliii, 583. $32.00.) 

Tuts is the fourth in a series of five volumes containing the papers of Daniel 
Finch, second earl of Nottingham and Secretary of State to William and Mary, 
and the second of that series to be edited by Francis Bickley. This volume, cover- 
ing the year 1692, is especially interesting, for the year was an eventful one. Wil- 
liam led an army against France in Flanders and pressed unsuccessfully for an 
English invasion of the French coast, while Englishmen at home worried about 
rumors of a threatened French descent upon their own shores, the depredations 
of Jean Bart, and the French navy's activities in the Channel. Nottingham, as 
sole Secretary of State, was in the midst of events and largely responsible for 
directing English policy and defense, and, in addition, official correspondent 
between Mary, in England, and William, in the field. 

The collection includes several interesting exchanges of letters. A lengthy and 
informative series between Admiral Russell, in command of the fleet, and the 
Secretary reveals much of the problems of maintaining, supplying, and financing 
a navy, of naval strategy and politics, of the famous victory off La Hogue, and of 
the projected, but never accomplished, raids on Saint-Malo and Brest, England's 
rather feeble, though understandable, response to William’s hopes for invasion. 
A second series, between Nottingham and William Blathwayt, the King’s minis- 
ter in attendance, tells of William's moves on the Continent and his attitude 
toward affairs at home, while another group, from William’s confidant, the 
Duke of Portland, reveals the deepening division between the King's advisers 
who wished to commit England's full strength to continental campaigns and 
those who seriously feared French invasion and Jacobite uprisings at home. 
There are letters presumably from Dr. Richard Kingston, Nottingham's spy and 
agent provocateur, reports of an embittered Princess Anne, sulking at Bath and 
fancying herself a second Princess Elizabeth, of James in France, pathetically 
hoping for a victorious return to England, and of Jacobites, rumored and real, 
not quite so pathetically plotting to achieve it. There are a few reports from the 
Earl of Breadalbane on Scottish matters, some notes on the tangled Anglo-Danish 
diplomatic affair, and a few references to English designs in the Caribbean and 
Mediterranean. The documents are well edited, annotated, and cross-referenced, 
the introduction is full and informative, and the index is detailed and helpful. 


University of Illinois, Chicago CAROLYN ÁNDERVONT Epiz 
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THE COMPLETE LETTERS OF LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 
Volume I, 1708-1720. Edited by Robert Halsband. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1965. Pp. xxxi, 468. $13.45.) 


Posrerrry will not lack one type of material on eighteenth-century English his- 
tory. So many volumes of letters, papers, and memoirs of the period have been 
pouring forth from university presses that an eminent Cambridge historian, 
J. H. Plumb, has called for a halt to, or at least a re-examination of, the “factory 
method” of editing these vast collections. The Complete Letters of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, be it noted, is a one-man show and will be limited to two 
volumes. Professor Halsband, who edits the collection, is the author of a fine 
biography of Lady Mary, with whom he is obviously enthralled, and the edi- 
torial standards of this first volume are very high. 

Lady Mary has enthralled many before Halsband. Alexander Pope was her 
slave for a time; Smollett, Dr. Johnson, Gibbon, and Voltaire praised her ex- 
travagantly. Her literary reputation rests largely on her “Embassy Letters” of 
the years 1716-1718, written from Constantinople and on the journey out and 
back. Consciously designed for posterity, written from journals kept at the time, 
and privately circulated long before their ultimate publication, they rate at the 
top of their genre, being frequently compared with the letters of Madame de 
Sévigné and often to the advantage of Lady Mary. In this new edition the “Em- 
bassy Letters” take up the last half of the volume. 

To the historian the first half of the volume is perhaps more interesting, both 
for what it reveals about Lady Mary and about the aristocratic society of her 
‘day. The letters begin at the very time she met her future husband, and her 
letters to Edward Wortley (and his to her, which Halsband wisely includes) 
make up a major part of the correspondence down to 1716. Interspersed are some 
charmingly informal and witty letters to two feminine confidantes, which form 
a delightful counterpoint to the frenzied advances and retreats that constituted 
their stormy courtship and finally ended in elopement. The letters to one of these 
correspondents are bere printed (with one exception) for the first time. 

Lady Mary was a bluestocking decades ahead of her time, both in her educa- 
tion (largely through her own efforts) and in her freedom and cynicism. One 
may perhaps find grounds for cynicism in her change of tone: from the letters 
of the unwed and uncertain maiden of August 1712 to those of the rather 
formidable wife and young mother of three years later, chiding her husband for 
not putting himself forward more boldly in the world of early Hanoverian poli- 
tics, “The Ministry is like a play at Court,” she tells him. “There’s a little door 
to get in, and a great Croud without, shoveing and thrusting who shall be fore- 
most; people that knock others with their Elbows, disregard a little kick of the 
shinns, and still thrust heartily forward are sure of a good place.” 

Lady Mary was at the peak of her fame on her return from the Middle East. 
It will be sad to observe her decline into unpopularity and, finally, obloquy in the 
second volume of Halsband’s excellent edition of her letters. 


College of Wooster Roserr Warcorr 
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BRITISH NAVAL ADMINISTRATION IN THE AGE OF WALPOLE. By 
Daniel A. Baugh. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1965. Pp. 557. 
$12.50.) 


ADMINISTRATIVE history has suffered from its scholarly practitioners’ capacity for 
taking infinite pains; as a result, scores of monographs on clerks, perquisites, office 
practice, and incipient civil services have gathered dust waiting for someone to 
suggest their relevance. Professor Baugh’s imaginative book on the naval establish- 
ment in the war of 1739-1748 is a refreshing departure from the general run of 
administrative histories. His work is a significant contribution on at least two 
levels unusual in a single volume. In the first place he has brought together from 
unprinted Admiralty sources some important and intelligently selected material 
on the manning, supplying, victualing, and financing of the Georgian navy. And 
he has made this information robustly pertinent by placing it in the context of 
eighteenth-century political and constitutional history. He has sensibly left the 
problem of naval tactics to others and has concentrated his efforts on a carefully 
and brilliantly composed study of one of the most important functions of eight- 
eenth-century government. 

Several naval historians, among them Murray, Lloyd, and Lewis, have ascribed 
the weakness of the navy at the beginning of conflict in 1739 to Walpole’s lack 
of interest in war. But Baugh reminds us that the navy got off to a bad start in 
1756 and in 1775; he looks for a more fundamental explanation in the limitations 
imposed by the political and constitutional arrangements of the period. 

The business of government in Georgian England was largely the business of 
waging war. The navy claimed half the national revenue for several decades. But 
the management of the navy had to be accomplished in a constitutional environ- 
ment essentially hostile to vigorous administration. Therein lies the burden of 
Baugh’s book: the story of the organization of an efficient fighting force by agents 
of a constitutionally weak government inhibited by an odd mixture of aristocratic 
independence and popular civil liberties. 

Naval administrators in the reign of George II relied heavily for support on 
the City. The City represented the classes of men who wanted war, men whose 
mercantile interests were closely tied to the contraband trade with New Spain. 
Baugh shows that the support of the City meant that the navy had few financial 
problems compared with those of its continental adversaries. But the support of the 
commercial interests carried with it heavy demands on strategy. And Georgian 
strategy, in consequence, was often subordinated to the requirements of trade. 

Although Walpole had vacated the seat of power early in the period of war 
covered by this book, Baugh’s study is nonetheless well named, For the state of 
the navy in 1739-1748 was the product of the assumptions and practices of the 
Age of Walpole. Walpole’s peace policy was not destructive of the navy because 
he saw the need of a vital fleet to ensure the continuance of the peace he desired. 

Not the least of the attractions of this book is its lively style which infuses 
some of the qualities of good narrative writing into administrative history. 
Baugh's tour of the London offices of the navy (and he invites his reader to hire 
a coach) is a delightful introduction to the metropolis. 


Trinity College Gzonoz B. Coopzr 
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THE FIRST INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. By Phyllis Deane. (New York: 
Cambridge University Press. 1965. Pp. vii, 295. Cloth $8.00, paper $2.95.) 


Miss Deane has already placed students of modern British history under deep 
obligation. Her admirable monograph, British Economic Growth, 1688-1959: 
Trends and Structure (1962), written with W. A. Cole, is a fresh and precise 
analysis of the factors of growth and of their interplay within a careful quanti- 
tative framework. This work led, as a “by-product,” to publication with her 
coauthor, B. R. Mitchell, of the first well-annotated, dependable, and compre- 
hensive time series in a single monumental volume, Abstract of British Historical 
Statistics (1962), a work comparable in excellence and reliability with that of the 
US Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics of the United States: Colontal 
Times to 1957 (1962), without the annoyance of the reverse arrangement of the 
time series employed in the latter. 

Now Deane presents her findings for a shorter time span—the first century of 
pioneering transition—and for the more general historian and student. Charts and 
tables are almost entirely eliminated, and the data are woven into the exposition, 
which is splendidly clear and equally readable for the nonspecialist as well as the 
specialist, yet dodging none of the questions with which economists concerned 
with problems of economic development must grapple. The subjects examined 
include: the situation by the mid-eighteenth, century, the ensuing demographic, 
agricultural, commercial, and transportation revolutions; the cotton and iron in- 
dustries; the roles of innovation, labor, capital, banking, and government; free 
trade and agriculture; and the standard of living. To all of these topics the 
author brings vast knowledge and a fine talent for exposition, and she achieves 
remarkable success in holding the reader’s attention to each topic in the context 
of the whole. She feels that the industrial transition in Britain was less an event 
than a process and cannot be marked off neatly into stages. She dispells many 
long-held myths and misconceptions as, for example, once again, the idea that 
the enclosure movement and agricultural innovations resulted in a decline in the 
agricultural work force before the 1850's. Correcting exaggerated notions, she also 
holds that the long-term average annual rate of growth in the economy as a 
whole was between 2 and 3 per cent over most of the nineteenth century and 
that “at no stage” in British industrialization in the period 1750-1850 did capital 
formation amount to a high proportion of national income. The British economy, 
she suggests, was not “distinguished by a high propensity to invest.” She doubts 
whether new investment, domestic and foreign, amounted to more than 10 per 
cent of the net national product even by the 1850’s. 

To sum up briefly, this volume can be recommended without qualification. 


Tufts University Avsert H. Daran 


HIS BRITANNIC MAJESTY'S ARMY IN GERMANY DURING THE 
SEVEN YEARS WAR. By Sir Reginald Savory. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1966. Pp. xxii, 571. $13.45.) 


Tuts book on the Anglo-German contingent in the Seven Years’ War is a superior 
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example of traditional military history. General Savory shows little interest in the 
intellectual, social, and political conditions that determined the organization and 
employment of the armies he writes about. He is concerned neither with strategic 
theories and their effect on operations, nor with the military technology and 
tactics of the period. His study addresses itself to more timeless matters; the 
physical and psychological courage of the troops and their leaders; the conse- 
quences of jealousy, fatigue, and inclement weather; the inability of organizations 
to cope smoothly with chance. Unobtrusive allusions to his own experiences point 
up the unchanging character of this side of war, but the book’s realism is bought 
at the price of turning its protagonists into unhistorical waifs, who could as well 
belong in the sixteenth or twentieth century as in the 1750's. 

The allied forces in Westphalia, first under the Duke of Cumberland, then 
commanded with greater success by Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, had the task 
of keeping the French from penetrating into Brandenburg. Their mission was 
defensive, but, as Frederick II never tired of exhorting, they could accomplish it 
only through aggressiveness. The interest of the campaigns lies in this duality, the 
manner in which Ferdinand, seeking to maneuver from unassailable positions 
against the enemy’s communications, was repeatedly compelled to take recourse 
to battle. Northwest Germany was a minor theater of war, but one in which at 
almost any time failure to block the French could have brought disaster to 
Prussia. 

In his careful narrative, Savory draws on a number of documentary sources, 
among them the Cumberland, Mitchell, and Newcastle Papers, and interesting 
holdings of the Vincennes archives and the Public Record Office. If no compre- 
hensive analysis is constructed out of these materials, they are nevertheless used 
effectively to show how a campaign leading to a climactic encounter may be 
shaped by dozens of small factors, ranging from the location of a supply depot 
to the personality of an advance guard commander. The book usefully supple- 
ments the standard account contained in the German General Staff history of the 
Seven Years’ War, and its sober factualness will put students of eighteenth-century 
warfare in the author’s debt. 


Institute for Advanced Study Perer PARET 


DR. PARR: A PORTRAIT OF THE WHIG DR. JOHNSON. By Warren 
Derry. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1966. Pp. xviii, 372. $8.80.) 


Were it legally possible to libel the dead, an ardent disciple of Dr. Johtison might 
find grounds for suit in the title of this rewarding book. That there could be a 
Whig Dr. Johnson and that Dr. Parr could be any Dr. Johnson approaches con- 
structive libel, if such a thing may be. The “colossus of etymology” might err, 
and often did, but if anyone said that his elegant Latinity veiled scarcity of sense 
we have no record of it; and, though he often talked dogmatically and even non- 
sensically, no contemporary would have dared to say, as one did of Parr, that he 
attempted “rather to shine by bold assertion couched in pompous language than 
by close reasoning.” Whether or not so harsh a judgment was warranted, one 
must likewise remember Parr’s own admonition, “never neglect your Latin and 
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Greek, and be a Whig,” and recall that he spent a lord mayor's banquet discuss- 
ing the Alexandrian grammarian, Lycophron, with Charles James Fox. 

A good bed book is more to be desired than another Critique of Pure Reason, 
and Warren Derry proves it in this volume as discursive as Parr himself. Here 
again one eighteenth century is talking, talking about politics, education, tolera- 
tion, law reform, and scholarship, often, it seems, in quotations. Rapin made Parr 
a Whig, and Fox kept him so: if no innovations be attempted woe be to posterity. 
More and better education was his solution for the world’s ills, especially in that 
tortuous area, crime and punishment. For a man who prescribed flogging as a 
sure stimulus to learning, “Dr. Sam” kept strange company; he admired Bentham 
and loved Romilly, supporting the latter most vigorously in the campaign for law 
reform. Wide-ranging as were his interests and his sympathies, and no doubt 
their seed plot, scholarship was his first love and his last: “Porson has more 
Greek; but no man’s horse carries more Latin than mine.” Yet he was a king 
without a kingdom. A free conversational dispenser of learning, he bequeathed 
only lengthy, often preposterously pedantic, notes that no one reads, No matter. 
There are many men better to be spared than this “splintery” eccentric who at 
sixty was addicted to “hot boiled lobsters with a profusion of shrimp sauce,” and 
who for all his pretense and humbug chose in the epitaph of his own composing 
to be remembered as one who loved mercy, lived in charity with his neighbors, 
and walked—for once—humbly with his God. 


University of Missouri Cuanrzs F. MoLLerT 


AGENTS AND MERCHANTS: BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY AND 
THE ORIGINS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 1763-1775. By 
Jack M. Sosin. (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press. 1965. Pp. xvi, 267. 
$5.50.) 

Jack M. Sosin’s new study of Whitehall in the imperial wilderness has much 
merit. It should be widely welcomed for its careful scholarship and its convenient 
review of the activities of the colonial agent in prerevolutionary London. It is 
unfortunate, however, that Sosin should begin his admirable study with an 
approach so condescending to earlier writing on this subject: he cannot resist a 
survey of the limited achievements of Namier, Andrews, Van Tyne, and Gipson, 
noting their strange diversity of interpretation which, he graciously concedes, may 
be due to more than “insufficient research and oversimplification,” and might well 
derive from their desire to rationalize and make more meaningful what really 
was not. 

But for readers who surmount this hurdle, Sosin’s work should prove richly 
rewarding. He argues for the existence of “a rudimentary lobby” made up of an 
uneasy alliance of colonial agents and British merchants engaged in the American 
trade. This alliance broke down early in the 1770's as British merchants turned 
increasingly to trade with Europe and Spanish America. Sosin demonstrates that, 
in its prime, this lobby enjoyed frequent effectiveness: in reducing the severity of 
the 1764 Currency Act, in lowering the proposed duty on molasses in 1764, in 
softening the impact of the Mutiny Act, and in attempting to circumvent the 
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Stamp Act in 1765. These were years of opportunity for both agents and mer- 
chants. Sosin’s study of the Sugar Act of 1764 illuminates political compromise in 
the making. His review of the emergence of the Stamp Act is perhaps more con- 
troversial and less coherent, especially when he argues for Grenville's candor and 
honesty. He is happiest in treating the role of the colonial lobby in securing the 
Stamp Act’s repeal and in fighting the Townshend legislation. It is useful to recall 
Rockingham’s lack of vested interest in Grenville’s legislation and to remember 
Rockingham’s frantic search for political support and his resultant readiness to 
use the merchants to present the case for early repeal. But it would have been 
helpful to underline the later complications inherent in Rockingham’s sponsorship 
of the Declaratory Act; his tenderness on this issue made him predictably 
reluctant to work with the colonial lobby later, 

According to Sosin the colonial lobby was generally effective so long as it 
could side-step the question of parliamentary supremacy. This became increasingly 
difficult by 1770, coinciding with a serious weakening of the lobby itself. Among 
other factors, there was a substantial turnover in its colonial personnel, with 
Franklin emerging as the most prominent American; British merchants were less 
enthusiastic in their support of colonial claims, especially as British sovereignty 
was in dispute; and the American colonies hardened their demands, allowing 
only nominal latitude to their agents as negotiators by 1774. 

Of course, there were other factors. The North ministry was the strongest 
Britain had known since George HI became monarch. The government did not 
need the support of splinter groups in Parliament. The general election in 1774 
confirmed both public disinterest in American affairs and public confidence in 
the North administration; the frustration and failure of the surviving members 
of the colonial lobby were now assured. It would have been helpful had Sosin 
ventured a more serious exploration of the political context in which his lobby 
labored. He has nothing to say on the agents’ relations with Caroline Robbins’ 
ubiquitous “Real Whigs.” 


Indiana University Trevor COLBOURN 


THE IMPEACHMENT OF WARREN HASTINGS. By P. J. Marshall. [Ox- 
ford Historical Series, Second Series.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1965. Pp. xix, 217. $4.80.) 


Sm James Fitzjames Stephen had contemplated writing an account of the im- 
peachment of Warren Hastings, but, as he tells us, he found "the materials so 
voluminous and the subject so intricate" that he doubted whether he would be 
able to finish it in a reasonable time. It is a tribute to Mr. Marshall that he has 
been able to give us a clear and readable account of the impeachment within the 
compass of two hundred pages. In the first part of his book the author traces 
Edmund Burke's interest in Indian affairs and the growth of his conviction that 
Hastings was personally responsible for the gross abuses perpetrated, as he be- 
lieved, by the East India Company. The author examines, and in large measure 
succeeds in disentangling, the interplay of those factors which led Burke to press 
charges that he admitted would never be established: his moral principles, the 
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influence of his brother William and of Philip Francis, and his association with a 
parliamentary group in opposition to the government of the day. 

The second part of the book is devoted to an examination of the four charges 
in the articles of indictment that were investigated by the Lords. These charges 
concerned Hastings’ responsibility for the revolt of Chait Singh, his treatment of 
the begums of Oudh, his acceptance of presents, and his manner of awarding 
contracts; they are examined primarily from the standpoint of a historian, This 
gives this book its value. We do not get the meticulous, detailed examination of 
the evidence presented to the Lords (which no doubt Stephen would have given 
us), and this a lawyer is bound to regret should he desire to make up his own 
mind about how their lordships would have voted had they been moved by 
purely judicial considerations. But the legal view at times is a narrow one, and it 
is good that causes célèbres such as the impeachment of Hastings or the trial of 
Nandakumar should be viewed against the background of the social customs and 
morality of the age in which the actors lived. It is in this respect that the author 
has succeeded admirably, and his book is a useful addition to the growing volume 
of literature on this subject. 


London, England Orsy MoorHAM 


THE JOURNAL OF THE REV. WILLIAM BAGSHAW STEVENS. Edited 
by Georgina Galbraith. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1965. Pp. xxvii, 
550. $10.10.) 


OsscunrrY is a relative condition. William Bagshaw Stevens finds a place in the 
DNB (he would be pleased at the designation of poet there accorded him), and 
in his own day he acquired some little distinction as headmaster of Repton School; 
domestic chaplain to the family of Sir Robert Burdett and friend of Sir Robert’s 
distinguished son, Francis; fellow and lecturer in moral philosophy at Magdalen; 
and the author of two volumes of verse and a commendatory poem prefixed to 
Erasmus Darwin’s Botanic Garden, These credentials notwithstanding, Stevens 
can claim little historical or literary importance in his own right. The interest his 
journal has for historians today derives from the people he knew, especially the 
Burdetts and the family of the banker, Thomas Coutts (anyone interested in the 
career of Sir Francis Burdett will be grateful for the rich array of personal details 
that Stevens has recorded of the famous politician). The journal provides material, 
too, for the social historian. Stevens may not give our age new insights into 
eighteenth-century life, but his corroboration of the accepted view can at times be 
fascinating. His desire for an ampler living, for example, forms a leitmotiv in the 
journal, as he anxiously scans the state of health of one incumbent after another. 
Rarely, outside of fiction, has the grim comedy of clerical preferment seeking been 
so thoroughly displayed. 

Because of the obscurity of its author and the nature of much of its contents, 
Stevens’ journal is primarily of value to specialists. It has, however, other, less 
utilitarian virtues. Stevens was obviously a careful and interested observer, and 
when he chose, he could be an excellent reporter. His record of conversations he 
had with Fanny Coutts over a six-day period is almost Boswellian in its fullness 
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of detail and its air of veracity. He was in love with Fanny, the banker’s second 
daughter, and she may have been in love with him. The ambiguous state of her 
feelings, the complete sincerity of his, and the family's implacable opposition to 
their continued friendship provide more interesting material than that found in 
many of the novels of Stevens’ time. 

But the journal’s occasional resemblances to fiction should not be stressed. It 
comprises the stuff of which biography is made. Mrs. Galbraith, who traced the 
six manuscript volumes to the Huntington Library, quite properly calls this 
meticulously edited record of Stevens’ daily concerns from 1792 to 1800 “a human 
document.” That its subject is a forgotten clergyman of more than average talents 
and considerably less than average luck does not diminish its very human appeal. 


Duke University Ouiver W. FERGUSON 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF GEORGE, PRINCE OF WALES 1770-1812. 
Volume III, 1795-1798. Edited by A. Aspinall. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1965. Pp. x, 519. $19.20.) 


Proressor Aspinall has again produced an attractive, well-illustrated, excellently 
printed volume. It extends the correspondence of George, prince of Wales, through 
four critical years in the history of Great Britain. As in his earlier volumes of 
this correspondence, the editor has demonstrated his mastery of the history of the 
period and knowledge of the personalities involved. In the few brief paragraphs 
that serve as introductions for each year, Aspinall has summarized the main 
topics in neat essays. He conveys his own estimate of the nature of the letters. 
His footnotes provide all pertinent factual information, and when necessary they 
include letters that clarify the material. 

The serious reader will be disappointed with the contents of this volume, for 
there is not much exchange on really important events of the period. George 
indicates little political interest or activity beyond a general dislike of the Pitt 
ministry. Only in the letters of 1797 is there any important political information. 
The letters, however, provide considerable information on the personality of 
George and his personal life. His interest is centered on such matters as his 
unfortunate marriage, desire for military titles and office, relationships with his 
brothers and sisters, and financial needs and settlements. The letters seem to 
support the view that his marriage was satisfactory for about one year. They 
show his dissatisfaction with his father over the prestige of his military appoint- 
ments. They indicate particularly strong connections with his brothers Edward 
and Augustus and sister Elizabeth during these years. And they point out his 
irresponsible attitude and ways in matters of finance. On the whole they support 
the general evaluation of George as a shallow and egotistical man. 

Perhaps the most interesting result of reading the letters is the picture of 
Queen Charlotte that emerges. She shows her partiality for her oldest son, com- 
mon-sense advice, and extensive knowledge and understanding of contemporary 
events. The Queen becomes a personality on her own. 

Editor Aspinall deserves congratulations for another excellent volume which 
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continues his existing reputation, even though the materials for these years are 
of minor importance. 


New York University Jonn W. Wirxzs 


THE SEARCH FOR ENVIRONMENT. THE GARDEN CITY: BEFORE 
AND AFTER. By Walter L. Creese. (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press. 1966. Pp. xx, 360. $15.00.) 


Mocs has been written about the appalling conditions under which workers 
lived during the Industrial Revolution in England. The classic portrayal as pro- 
pounded by, for example, the Hammonds, of flimsy, jerry-built houses without 
light, heat, or water, of unpaved streets and open sewers, is not overdrawn, 
although more recent research has shown that conditions varied greatly from 
locality to locality. Some of the newer studies have filled gaps in the account and 
have related the worst periods of abuse to the economic or political situation, to 
wars and wartime wages, depressions, shortages of materials, increased popula- 
tion, Irish migrants, and similar factors. The old simplistic explanation of greedy 
capitalists victimizing the helpless workers has elements of truth; the system was 
highly competitive, and no employer was in business for anything but profit. 
Yet, as the present study shows, there were great concern and much disinterested 
activity on the part of many people, including employers, to provide a better 
environment for the day laborer; there were schemes for garden cities even while 
the Industrial Revolution was in its infancy. 

Professor Creese gives an account of some of those planned communities 
ranging in time from Fairfield, the late eighteenth-century utopia established by 
Moravians near Manchester, to more sophisticated housing developments of the 
early twentieth century. He is particularly interested in the quest for an environ- 
ment that was aesthetically satisfying as well as comfortable and healthful, and 
he records with fascinating detail the controversies over style, straight or curved 
avenues, green spaces, and garden allotments. In the model villages of the Brad- 
ford-Halifax area, for instance, tenants objected to the Gothic style at first because 
they thought that its gables and dormers made their homes resemble medieval 
almshouses; they were mollified, however, when a stone shield with monogram 
was placed over each family entrance. These first planned settlements, projected 
by three textile families, the Salts, the Akroyds, and the Crossleys, had schools, 
libraries, churches, stores, parks, and individual garden plots from their first 
conception, and they have a surprisingly modern look. 

Among the model communities described by the author are Bedford Park, 
Port Sunlight, Bournville, New Earswick, Letchworth, Hampstead, and Wythen- 
shawe. He devotes considerable space to the men who conceived them: Ebenezer 
Howard, William Morris, Barry Parker, and Sir Raymond Unwin. Superb illus- 
trations show graphically the actual results of the ideals of these pioneers and 
round out this new and valuable addition to the history of city planning in the 
era of rapid industrial change. 


Rutgers University Roura Euzav 
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REACTION AND RECONSTRUCTION IN ENGLISH POLITICS, 1832- 
1852. By Norman Gash. [The Ford Lectures Delivered in the University of 
Oxford in the Hilary Term 1964.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1965. Pp. 227. $4.80.) 


Ir has been said that the invitation to deliver the Ford Lectures is the highest 
honor that an English historian can receive; it is undoubtedly one that Professor 
Norman Gash well deserved. To some historians such as his predecessor, Dr. 
G. Kitson Clark, these lectures have presented the opportunity of analyzing the 
results of recent scholarship in some fairly broad field and producing a, new 
synthesis. This can be a very useful and rewarding endeavor, but it is riot one 
that Gash has chosen. He is a highly self-sufficient historian; taking relatively 
little note of the work of other scholars, his lectures are primarily an extension of 
his own work and mainly based on his own research. He has taken advantage 
of the invitation to deliver these lectures to complement his earlier study of 
Politics in the Age of Peel, which dealt mainly with the structure of politics at 
the grass roots and said little about the parties at Westminster and the issues that 
came between them. 

The first two lectures deal with politico-constitutional problems involving the 
monarchy and the House of Lords in the two decades following 1832; the third 
and fourth with the relationship of Church and dissent in the same period; and 
the fifth and sixth with the elusive subject of party. The second, third, and fourth 
lectures treat relatively familiar topics in a thoughtful and instructive manner, 
but in my opinion the first, the fifth, and the sixth are the most significant. Gash’s 
account and judgment of the dismissal of Melbourne in 1834 and of the Bed- 
chamber Crisis of 1839 are fresh and stimulating, as may be gathered from his 
suggestion that “there is in fact a strong case for arguing that whereas William 
IV in 1834 acted constitutionally but unsuccessfully, Victoria in 1839 acted suc- 
cessfully but unconstitutionally.” 

In his celebrated Romanes Lecture of 1952 on Monarchy and the Party 
System Sir Lewis Namier indicated that modern political parties could not 
emerge until after parliamentary reform had produced a nationwide electorate 
and that “essential work” needed to be done in this “least explored period of 
British constitutional history.” No one has done more to fill this gap than Gash. 
It is true that many of the points that he makes are to be found in his earlier 
work, and in that of Halévy and Kitson Clark, but nowhere, to my knowledge, is 
the nature of the two parties as they emerged in the decades following 1832 so 
well and clearly elaborated as it is here. In this book, as in his previous work, we 
see Gash as a conservative historian in the best sense of the term, skeptical, dis- 
criminating, detached, ever on his guard against easy generalizations or senti- 
mental enthusiasms; cautious and clearheaded, always in control of the thesis 
that he is developing and in his expression of it. These lectures were well worth 
all the labor that obviously has gone into their preparation; our only regret is 
that they must inevitably have postponed the appearance of the second volume of 
the author’s definitive life of Peel, to which we may now look forward. 


University of Toronto J. B. Conacuen 
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BRITISH MEDIATION IN THE DANISH-GERMAN CONFLICT, 1848- 
1850. Part 1, FROM THE MARCH REVOLUTION TO THE NOVEM- 
BER GOVERNMENT. By Holger Hjelholt. [Historisk-filosofiske Med- 
delelser udgivet af det Kongelige Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, Volume 
XLI, Number 1.] (Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard. 1965. Pp. 235. D. kr. 40.) 


Tus detailed study of Palmerston’s policy expands and modifies earlier accounts. 
It has been generally assumed that Palmerston opposed German intervention in 
Schleswig-Holstein and, with Russian support, forced the Prussians to withdraw 
their troops and abandon their plan for exploiting the duchy problem. Mr. 
Hijelholt argues that Palmerston accepted the main claims of the Schleswig-Holstein 
revolutionaries and, while condemning the Prussian resort to force, adopted a 
pro-German attitude in the mediation that followed. Influenced by his sympathy 
for the German Confederation and for nationalist movements, Palmerston came 
to favor, though modified, the proposals of Bunsen, the Prussian minister in 
London who also enjoyed the confidence of the pro-German Prince Consort. 
Hjelholt shows that Palmerston refused to assist the Danes under the terms of 
the Treaty of 1720, failed to include the pro-Danish Russian government in the 
armistice discussions because of Prussian opposition, and later declined to sign a 
four-power declaration recognizing an indissoluble connection between Schleswig 
and Denmark. Palmerston made every effort to restore and keep the peace, but it 
- was owing to a Russian threat of intervention that Prussian troops evacuated 
Jutland and war was not actively resumed in July. By October 1848 the Danes 
hoped to better their position by ending England's mediation and bringing in 
powers more favorable to their viewpoint. 

Hjelholt writes with strong feelings and from a Danish point of view. He 
argues that there was no legal basis for the duchies’ demand for independence 
and that the German intervention was an invasion of foreign territory. He insists 
that Palmerston took an incorrect view of the revolution, the succession problem, 
and the German position. Consequently, Palmerston suggested terms that con- 
flicted with Danish and Eider-Dane interests. The author has not proved in this 
study that his own interpretation of the Schleswig-Holstein question is the correct 
one, and yet his view strongly colors his judgment of Palmerston's policy. The 
authors focus is an excessively narrow one, and his sources, English, Danish, 
and German, are restricted in scope. He makes no attempt to relate Palmerston's 
negotiations with England's general policy toward the German Confederation 
and the German Revolution of 1848. It is not yet clear how far this study changes 
our earlier interpretations, "There may have been more consistency between 
Palmerston's handling of the duchy question and his treatment of the German 
Confederation than has been assumed. It is to be hoped that the author will give 
us a more inclusive view of Palmerston’s diplomacy in his concluding volume. 


New Hall, Cambridge University ZARA STEINER 
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LINGHILTERRA DI MAZZINI. By Emilia Morelli. [Istituto per la Storia del 
Risorgimento Italiano, Biblioteca Scientifica. Series 2, Memorie. Volume XXI.] 
(Rome: the Istituto. 1965. Pp. 231.) 


Dx. Emilia Morelli's excellent monograph on Mazzini’s England is a detailed 
reconstruction of the Italian exile's slow but unmistakable metamorphosis from 
an initial posture of almost total alienation and rejection to a position of unofficial 
participation and ideological activism within the British liberal world in general 
and its moderately radical, bourgeois, and Chartist, sectors in particular. 

In a pioneering work published almost three decades ago (Mazzini in Inghil- 
terra [1938]), Morelli studied the vicissitudes of Mazzini's own personality and 
ideology vis-à-vis his long-enforced sojourn in England. In this new work on the 
England of Mazzini, not merely through a new perspective but also through the 
utilization of different materials, Morelli reverses the parts. She analyzes British 
politics and society in so far as they felt the impact of Mazzini’s thought and 
action. Among other things, her book amounts to a contribution to the sociology 
of nineteenth-century British politics and to an illuminating essay on the history 
of forces and ideas that lay behind the Risorgimento. Neither Herzen, Mazzini's 
friend, nor Marx, Mazzini’s antagonist, felt any need of nor saw any use in 
influencing British public opinion; England's parliamentary policies and inter- 
national politics could have no function in their opposing revolutionary objec- 
tives. On the other hand, Morelli now shows how, with reluctance at first and 
then more boldly and subtly, Mazzini took the calculated risk of seeking to 
canalize the attraction of his name and reputation, the fascination of his person- 
ality, his friendships and his loves, the fears he inspired in British reactionary 
and conservative circles, and the affections he gained among liberal and radical 
groups toward his consistent, single-minded purpose of bringing about an 
Italian revolution, national and democratic at the same time. 

Accepting many slanderous and nasty myths broadcast by Mazzini’s political 
enemies in Europe and in England, a number of otherwise respectable biog- 
raphers and historians have found it convenient to repeat them without benefit 
of firsthand knowledge. Thus contemporary ideological malice has often been 
compounded with later historical nonsense to perpetuate “portraits” of the great 
exile that at best were mere caricatures and at worst outright distortions. After 
1850 Bonapartist informers and Cavourian agents were legion and influential 
and, worse, frequently quite successful in their efforts to discredit Mazzini's 
name and cause. In due time, where they failed, the extreme Right of interna- 
tional conservatism and the extreme Left of international revolution unwittingly 
complemented each other in perfecting the most contradictory images of Mazzini. 

Quietly, undramatically, but always on the basis of incontrovertible docu- 
mentary evidence, Morelli demolishes most of the myths. Those sophisticated mod- 
ern historians who still use Mazzini’s name in order to condemn the idealist in 
politics should reread carefully the chronicles of the Roman Republic of 1849 
and this account of Mazzini’s pervasive political work in the broad daylight of 
Victorian England both before and after the Mazzinian revolution that failed. 
Those who find it satisfying to see Mazzini as a purely marginal figure of mere 
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choreographic interest in British liberal politics would do well to retrace, under: 
Morelli’s expert guidance, the two great parliamentary debates that twenty years 
and much history apart (1844, 1864) shook British governments, Peel’s and 
Palmerston’s respectively, and all sectors of British public opinion. Those who, 
whether through malice or ignorance, or for the sake of rhetorical effect, still 
repeat the threadbare legend that, after all, Mazzini’s England consisted only of a 
series of small sections of London society, and that, even worse, each of these 
represented only sentimental coteries of infatuated, overzealous young ladies, 
British and even American nouveaux riches, misguided and ineffectual “social 
workers,” should find it instructive to check again, as Morelli has done, into 
the characters and temperaments, the activities and correspondence of a Jane 
Welsh Carlyle, an Emily Ashurst, a Jessie White Mario, or a Margaret Fuller. 
Indeed, the skeptics and malingerers will be reminded by the details in this book 
that while Mazzini never denied those excellent ladies and others like them 
either his fondness or his gratitude, he remained "loyal to other loyalties,” ever 
faithful to only three profound loves: for Maria Mazzini, for Giuditta Sidoli, 
and for Italy. What is infinitely more important, against the historical fables 
circulated, now for over a century, concerning Mazzini’s “company of the Eng- 
lish ladies,” supposedly his variety of idyllic and serene “courts of love,” stands 
the fact, so clearly established and elaborated in this volume, that both before 
and after his tragic experience of 1848-1849, Mazzini always, indefatigably, 
worked among strong-willed, often hardheaded, men who saw in him the incar- 
nation of their open or secret political and moral ideals. Thus he succeeded in 
creating and influencing a vast circle of British “realists” who variously com- 
mitted their energies and talents, frequently their money and their reputations, 
to the “idealist’s” cause. 

In the end, even Cavour and the British “realists,” including the editors of 
the Times, who had otherwise been satisfied to regard Mazzini as a revolutionary 
“madman,” reluctantly recognized that without his unceasing labors in mobil- 
izing British public opinion England would not have been disposed, as it 
officially was during and after the Crimean War, “to consider Italy as a nation 
that had to become a state.” It is true that, as things went in Italy in 1859-1861, 
Mazzini was “defeated” on the political ground of England as well as of Italy. 
But, as Morelli wisely concludes, in England even before than in Italy Mazzini had 
won spiritually. He remained the truly unique exemplar of “that consistency, of 
that rectitude, of that moral force” upon which Victorian England claimed to 
rest its political prestige and the Italian Risorgimento its spiritual significance. 


University of Rochester A. Witam SALOMONE 


W. H. SMITH. By Viscount Chilston. [Studies in Political History.] (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press. 1965. Pp. xi, 380. $10.00.) 


Viscount Chilston, biographer of the first Lord Chilston, Aretas Akers-Douglas, 
the Conservative whip, now records the life of another interesting Con- 
servative of the second rank, W. H. Smith. Such a study is richly justified. 
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Smith died in office in 1891 as leader of his party in the House of Commons, 
and there has been no biography of him since the two volumes by Sir Herbert 
Maxwell in 1893. Chilston has made good use of the many biographies and 
autobiographies of political figures that have appeared since, as well as some 
of the more specialized articles and studies. He has also been able to use manu- 
script collections not available to the earlier biographer, most notably the Salisbury 
and Chilston Papers, although not some of the papers that Maxwell used that 
have disappeared. Within reasonable compass, but not at reasonable price, Chilston 
has told the story of this Victorian worthy, who, as depicted here, truly is more 
interesting as a businessman than as a politician. 

The firm of W. H. Smith, still ubiquitous in England, started in the 1790's 
and the first W. H. Smith made a great success out of the distribution of news- 
papers. His son, the subject of the biography, was anxious to leave his mother's 
Wesleyanism in order to become a Church of England clergyman, but with 
little hesitation he obeyed his father’s injunction that he go into the business. In 
fact he brought to it imagination and dash and was responsible for offering 
reading matter to the great traveling public on a higher level than the near 
pornography that previously had been sold in the stations. The account of the 
building of the business provides a refreshing change from the stuff of the 
ordinary political biography, which, in this case, takes over in 1865 when Smith, 
at the age of forty, defeated John Stuart Mill in Westminster, after having run 
unsuccessfully in 1862. 

As the story moves into the political arena, Chilston rather falters. Although 
he is not restricted by a sense of Victorian rectitude, his approach to his sub- 
ject is oddly Victorian, in that he appears to feel that the example of the good 
life led by Smith is more important than his political significance. Much of his 
material is interesting, but one could wish more had been made of it. Here is a- 
great businessman, who does not seem upset at being blackballed at the Reform 
Club for being in trade, feels that his daughters must not expect to wed above 
themselves, declines the Order of the Bath as being too aristocratic, and is never- 
theless not a Radical. He is invited to stand for two Liberal constituencies, before 
styling himself a Liberal-Conservative and running in Westminster. He gradually 
moves completely within the orbit of the Conservative party, but the reader senses 
that he is far from “hard-faced” and that there is imagination and compassion in 
his make-up. While Chilston asserts that such is so, he does not work out in any 
detail the new sort of Conservative ethos that Smith can be taken to represent. 

There may well have been a more considerable man lurking behind the 
facade of middle-class worthiness, but he is not allowed to emerge. One feels that 
Chilston ought to have looked more deeply into what made Smith interesting 
and distinctive as a politician. As it is, his biography presents a fascinating pic- 
ture of the early history of the Smith firm and offers some interesting glimpses 
of late Victorian political life. 


Harvard University PETER STANsKY- 
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DOCTORS AND THE STATE: THE BRITISH MEDICAL PROFESSION 
AND GOVERNMENT ACTION IN PUBLIC HEALTH, 1870-1912. By 
Jeanne L. Brand. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1965. Pp. xiii, 307. $7-95-) 


Tur book surveys an almost wholly neglected area of recent political history: 
that of technical administration, the entry of the trained professional into govern- 
ment service that was part of the administrative revolution of the nineteenth 
century. Even though a substantial number of these men—Simon and Newman 
immediately spring to mind—have chronicled their work and lamented the posi- 
tion of the expert, sure of his answers and techniques, lost in the political waste- 
land of muddle and fog, their impact on policy has been scarcely investigated by 
historians. Roy MacLeod is working to develop this field under the sponsorship 
of Professor Briggs at the University of Sussex, but so far little has been produced 
in the United Kingdom. Jeanne Brand, herself both a professional historian and 
a civil servant, has made a significant American contribution to this field of Brit- 
ish studies. Her book is generally a history of British government action in the 
health field after the establishment of the Local Government Board and up to the 
beginning of health insurance administration. It treats in some detail the pres- 
sure group activities of the medical profession. There are excellent sections on 
early Local Government Board work on disease control and support of research, 
showing a new .and enlightened side of that frequently maligned department. 

When the author deals with events of wider political interest, however, her 
grasp of facts is sometimes uncertain. The suggestion that the education bill 
of 1906 failed to pass because the British Medical Association did not support 
it is an interpretation that will surprise many. Again it can hardly be said that 
medical inspection was forced upon the Board of Education in 1907 when the 
permanent secretary, Robert Morant (whose importance in the health field is 
much underrated), had been scheming for this reform for two years. 

Despite certain difficulties in fitting her chosen topic into the over-all political 
framework, Brand has written an important and useful book. It contains a valu- 
able, if rather old, bibliography. The discussions of the evolution of the theories 
of contagious and epidemic disease are themselves worth the price of purchase. 
But there is much more to be done in this field. As the domestic social activities 
of government proliferate, the stories of political administration will come inevi- 
tably to deal less with the work of diplomats, soldiers, and empire builders and 
more with the accomplishments of men whose task lay not in the exercise of 
political authority, but in the provision of social service. 


Colorado College Bzentiey B. GILBERT 


THE DOMINION PARTNERSHIP IN IMPERIAL DEFENSE, 1870-1914. 
By Donald C. Gordon. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1965. Pp. xiv, 315. 
$750) 

THe two years before the alleged final demolition of the Victorian Empire by 

the 1966 White Paper on Defence saw three major works on the defense of 

that Empire at its peak. One was the present work on The Dominion Partner- 
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ship. 'The others were Jay Luvaas' and Donald Schurman's partly complementary 
The Education of an Army: British Military Thought, 1815-1940, and The Edu- 
cation of a Navy: The Development of British Naval Strategic Thought, 1867- 
1914. While Luvaas covered a longer period, these works and those of Arthur 
Marder, Franklyn Johnson, and S. W. Roskill have related British navalism, 
militarism, and imperialism to each other in a far more satisfactory manner than 
is the case for any other great power of the 1870-1914 era. Professor Gordon’s 
work, like the others, is solidly based on published and archival materials from 
all the "British" countries. No Indian materials were used, but "Anglo-Indian 
defense arrangements" did not require "collaboration between governments 
that drew their power from different political constituencies." While there are no 
references to the Union of South Africa, Louis Botha, or Jan Christiaan Smuts, the 
developments that led Frank Underhill, in one of the few key works not cited 
by Gordon (The British Commonwealth [1956]), to call the wartime Common- 
wealth the “Borden-Smuts Commonwealth” were then completely unexpected. 

Four chapters cover the years from the mid-Victorian “recall of the legions” 
to the founding of the Colonial Defence Committee in 1885, three carry the 
story through the “annus mirabilis” of 1902, and the last five deal with every- 
one’s sober second thoughts about the implications of the resulting arrangements 
for preserving colonial autonomy within the “Imperial” forces. 

Only a few pages are devoted to the Imperial General Staff and its largely suc- 
cessful effort "to make the Canadian [or Australasian] militia man . . . into a 
replica of the British Tommy,” or, more accurately, into a Terrier. While this 
was to prove far more important than the founding of the dominion navies, the 
great debates over naval policy completely obscured it. This is not to fault 
Gordon’s fine book, but it does suggest that there is still room for major works 
on the “Imperial” and Indian armies. Gordon has concentrated on the problems 
that seemed most significant at the time to statesmen who always assumed that 
“the main burden of imperial defense rested with the Royal Navy.” Though the 
author admits that “the defense of India was a major preoccupation, indeed, the 
major concern, of British officials for many of the years covered in this study,” 
the oldest and largest of the Dominions was little concerned with the Pacific or 
Indian Oceans. Few Victorians could guess that Australasian conscripts might be 
sent to an American imperialist war with the disapproval of large sectors of Brit- 
ish and Canadian public opinion. Good historian that he is, Gordon did not try 
to work out all the implications of the South African war, the point at which, 
to quote Underhill again, the Dominions “started their education in the facts of 
life in a hard world, where peace could no longer be counted on.” 


Duke University ‘THmopore Ropp 


EDITH CAVELL: PIONEER AND PATRIOT. By 4. E. Clark-Kennedy. 
(New York: Hillary House Publishers. 1965. Pp. 248. $6.00.) 


To the present generation of historians, the execution of Edith Cavell by the 
Germans in 1915 is of primary importance only as an episode in the highly 
successful propaganda war waged by the Allies during World War I. The 
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passage of time and the mass slaughter of civilians in more recent wars for lesser 
“crimes” than Cavell’s tend to give an air of unreality to the emotionalism that 
burst forth in parts of the world following the news of her death. The fact 
remains that she was a “resistance worker” executed for the same reason the 
French shot Mata Hari—aiding a hostile power. Dr. Clark-Kennedy’s book 
serves to remind us of the emotional legacies the events of World War I left 
with those who lived through them. The author is not detached from his subject; 
Edith Cavell is old-fashioned, partisan biography with only an occasional thin 
layer of objectivity. 

Clark-Kennedy has been associated with the medical profession for about 
fifty years, but seems to have little interest in modern psychology. According to 
the author, the young Cavell, while serving as a governess, was asked by a child 
what her greatest ambition was. She replied, “To be buried in Westminster 
Abbey.” Says the author: “either she intended to teach the children something 
about England and English history, or this was an expression of some deep- 
seated ambition. The latter possibility cannot be entirely ruled out.” 

Surprisingly, Clark-Kennedy seems slightly annoyed by the consequences of 
his subject’s heroism; martyrdom, he feels, has obscured what should be her 
major claim to fame: her role as a pioneer in the history of nursing. This aspect 
of her life has been neglected, and the author's assertion that she was “the 
pioneer of better nursing in Belgium” seems valid. But her tragic involvement 
with war is the most dramatic part of the book, and while the author clears up 
a few inconsistencies and adds an occasional item of information, the general 
impression of this woman whose death served her country so well remains 
substantially the same. 

The chapters on nursing should be of value to those interested in the history 

' of medicine, but for the historian of World War I, the book is little more than 
a lengthy footnote. 


University of Tennessee GALEN BroEKER 


JOURNEY TO THE FRONTIER. JULIAN BELL & JOHN CORNFORD: 
THEIR LIVES AND THE 1930s. By Peter Stansky and William Abrahams. 
(London: Constable. 1966. Pp. xviii, 430. 50s.) 


Joran Bell was the son of the art critic Clive Bell and the painter Vanessa 
Bell, the nephew of Leonard and Virginia Woolf, and the grandson of Sir Leslie 
Stephen. John Cornford, his younger contemporary, was the son of the classicist 
Frances Cornford and the great-grandson of Charles Darwin. Both young men 
graduated from Cambridge, both were poets, both became involved in radical 
politics, and both were killed in the Spanish Civil War, the first while driving 
an ambulance for the Loyalists and the second while fighting for them in the 
Fifteenth International Brigade. Taking these two men as representative of 
British intellectuals in the 1930's, using published materials, manuscripts in the 
possession of friends and heirs, and extensive interviews, combining the talents 
of historian (Stansky) and novelist (Abrahams), the authors have written a 
remarkably good book. 
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The first section, devoted to Bell, is in part a deftly detailed history of 
Bloomsbury, of the milieu, or state of mind, created by G. E. Moore, John 
Maynard Keynes, E. M. Forster, Roger Fry, David Garnett, and Bell’s own 
family. This section carries Bell through graduate study at Cambridge and into 
the mainstream of British poetry in the 1930’s. Although the authors are sensitive 
in discussion of individual poems and in comparisons to Auden and others of 
the more famous Oxford Group, they are perhaps a little simplistic when they 
generalize: "Ihe crucial point of difference between the writers of the 1930s 
and their immediate predecessors has more to do with history (content) than 
with literature (technique).” The second section is Cornford’s. After an excellent 
account of childhood and early schooling, the emphasis is properly placed on his 
conversion to Communism and his career within the Communist party. The 
third section, the only place in the book where interest lags, is a slightly too 
elaborate account of Bell’s stay at Wuhan National University. The fourth and 
last section, especially fine in its treatment of Cornford (for whom materials are 
more extensive), takes the young men to their deaths on the battlefield. 

Within the narrow focus of their study, Stansky and Abrahams have done 
everything that could reasonably be expected of them. The narrowness of the 
focus is, indeed, the only point on which the authors are vulnerable. Every 
chapter of this truly excellent book is haunted by the ghost of the barely men- 
tioned intellectual whose claim to representative status is at least as valid as 
Bell’s or Cornford’s: George Orwell. 


Amherst College ALLEN GUTTMANN 


FRANCE. By John C. Cairns. [The Modern Nations in Historical Perspective. 
Spectrum Book.] (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 1965. Pp. x, 180. 
Cloth $4.95, paper $1.95.) 


Tur book is an artfully balanced and amazingly compressed account of De 
Gaulle’s France in historical perspective. A synthesis of the best scholarship on 
all aspects of French life, it seems to be designed primarily for students; yet 
professors, including specialists on France, can gain new insights from it. Pro- 
fessor Cairns has brought to his formidable task of condensation a broad cultural 
background and a keen sense of politics. 

The best chapters deal topically with the events and trends of the past two 
decades. Cairns tells the story of France’s loss of empire vividly and succinctly. 
His analysis of the politics of the Fifth Republic is penetrating and judicious. He 
gives an adequate account of France’s recent economic history and as good an 
explanation as anyone can venture about that most puzzling (at least to Anglo- 
Saxons) topic: French foreign policy. 

The Second World War was indeed the dominant factor in forcing France 
to reconsider its relations with the outside world as well as to revolutionize its 
economic performance and outlook. Both the Fourth and Fifth Republics sought 
international prestige and even leadership in the face of rebellious colonies, 
skeptical allies, and an insubordinate army. The author feels that the French 
have finally adapted themselves to the realities of contemporary power politics 
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“with the ghosts of former defeats and unhappy days banished to the limbo of 
the past.” With prosperity at home and with the Soviet Union in an apparently 
peaceful mood, President De Gaulle can afford the luxury of a policy of “taste,” 
rather than of “necessity.” 

Cairns’s forty-five-page summary of French history from Caesar to De Gaulle 
is a tour de force. The main trends are there, but even the most famous events 
sometimes get lost in a valiant effort at “coverage.” Many sentences summarize 
whole topics, and so the student or general reader should be warned to ponder 
them carefully. The specialist will appreciate the wise interpretation of France’s 
past as a long, tormented quest for unity, though he may wonder if this point 
might not have been made more effectively with fewer examples and fuller 
explanations; he will sense a certain amount of editorial slashing to fit the 
requirements of a preconceived format, Nevertheless, the author's crisp style and 
unflgging power of synthesis make this book a stimulating addition to the 
literature in its field. 


New York University Epwarp R. TANNENBAUM 


HISTOIRE DE BESANÇON. Volume II, DE LA CONQUETE FRANCAISE 
A NOS JOURS. Published under the direction of Claude Fohlen. (Paris: 
Nouvelle Librairie de France. 1965. Pp. 754.) 


Ters unusually detailed local history, handsomely printed and illustrated, con- 
sists of four essays by different authors: the first three treat Besancon from the 
early seventeenth century to 1945, while the last offers a two-hundred-page study 
in contemporary urban geography. Much of the historical work is based on 
archival materials, and, though the footnoting is inadequate, an ample bibliog- 
raphy is provided. 

The essays are interesting in many respects. The authors are conscientiously 
comprehensive, dealing with urban government, social structure, economic ac- 
tivity, intellectual life, building programs, military affairs, and relations with 
other regions; this is a definitive general history of the city. Specific information 
is provided on many problems of broad importance: the administrative policies 
of Louis XIV; the spread of dechristianization, although limited in Besangon; 
the impact of the Revolution; the resistance movements and their aftermath. The 
treatment of administrative policies and social structure is particularly full and 
interesting, precisely the topics in which local history is most valuable. 

With all its merits, however, the book does not attain the level of many of 
the recent regional studies that have been more restricted in chronological scope. 
The essays vary in quality, but there is often more than a touch of the old, 
anecdotal local history with its stress on buildings and royal visits. Generally the 
narrative interest triumphs over analysis, and occasionally the narrative itself is 
choppy. Periodization is often questionable, based primarily on developments in 
France as a whole. 

The total result, however, is a useful addition to French local history, and 
the essay on contemporary Besangon is excellent. An interesting picture of a 
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conservative, somewhat stagnant city, important more for military and admin- 
istrative functions than for economic activity, emerges. 


University of Chicago i Pzrer N. STEARNS 


DAVID HUME: PROPHET OF THE COUNTER-REVOLUTION. By 
Laurence L. Bongie. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1965. Pp. xvii, 
182. $5.60.) 


Proressor Bongie’s monograph in the history of ideas might have been titled 
“The Uses of Hume in Eighteenth-Century France.” Drawing on the writings 
of both traditionalists and philosophes, the author sets out to demonstrate that 
Hume enjoyed a tremendous reputation in eighteenth-century France and that ` 
his History of England during the Reigns of James I and Charles I in particular 
was immediately and widely admired by men as far apart ideologically as 
Voltaire and Fréron. With considerable skill Bongie shows how the philosophes 
tended to stress that aspect of Hume which they found congenial—his critique 
of religion and his intermittent anticlericalism—and how traditionalists proved 
equally judicious in adopting and adapting Hume, the political conservative, to 
their own ends. As the ideological struggle tended to shift from religion to 
politics in the 1770’s, and here the book follows Mornet’s interpretation, Hume 
became increasingly useful to conservatives and less appealing to progressives. 
With the onset of the French Revolution, Hume’s History, a veritable storehouse 
of apt analogies, proved irresistible to conservative politicians and pamphleteers. 
The whole second half of the monograph explores the role of the Puritan 
exemplar in the French political controversies of the 1790's. Bongie shows con- 
clusively that the conservatives’ appeal to the unhappy lessons of the Puritan 
revolution was a widespread and characteristic response to a variety of revolu- 
tionary crises. 

In some respects this is a model monograph, intelligently marshaling the 
evidence for the ideological uses to which Hume’s History was put in prerevolu- 
tionary and revolutionary France. Bongie seems to have read exhaustively in 
contemporary political literature to the point where his own style has taken on a 
pleasantly eighteenth-century cadence. Yet the study does raise some prickly 
questions, the most central being that of intellectual “influence.” The author 
stresses the importance of Hume’s influence. Admittedly, Hume was frequently 
cited and his History frequently pilfered; yet was Hume’s influence a matter of 
substance or merely of form? Did his History actually change people’s minds, or 
did it merely provide a convenient rationale for a certain political stance? Did 
Hume’s influence extend to more than the style of argumentation? Secondly, 
Bongie does not always distinguish between Hume, the historian, and his 
subject matter, the Puritan revolution. The author proves that Hume's History 
was indeed widely praised, purchased, and possibly even read in France, yet the 
second half of David Hume deals less with appeals to Hume than with appeals 
to the precedents and analogies provided by the Puritan revolution itself, With 
or without relying on Hume, would Frenchmen living through a spectacular 
revolution not have seized upon the obvious analogies of the seventeenth-century 
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English upheaval in any case? Finally, I must object mildly to a text interspersed 
‘with half-page quotations in French. 


| State University of New York, Binghamton PETER AMANN 


L'APANAGE DE PHILIPPE-ÉGALITÉ, DUC D'ORLÉANS (1785-1791). 
By Beatrice F. Hyslop. Preface by Marcel Reinhard. [Bibliothéque d'histoire 
révolutionnaire, Third Series, Number 5.] (Paris: Société des Etudes Robes- 
pierristes. 1965. Pp. xli, 452.) 


Ts book is the product of years of research, meditation, and writing. In its 
preparation Beatrice Hyslop ransacked the archives of the House of Orléans at 
Dreux, the cartons of six great series at the Archives Nationales, the manuscripts 
of several other archival collections, and memoirs, letters, and monographs of 
every description. From the first two grand divisions of the volume emerges a 
detailed portrayal of the nature and complicated administration and management 
of a French princely estate on the eve of the Revolution. The appanage com- 
prised vast territories, perhaps a twentieth of the kingdom, grouped around 
Paris. Cultivated land, income-producing forests, toll-collecting canals, seigneurial 
dues, and regalian rights (chiefly, sales and stamp taxes) yielded a net annual 
revenue of over three million livres. Traditionally, Philippe-Égalité, duke of 
Orléans from 1785 to his death on the guillotine in 1793, has been viewed as a 
dissolute, frivolous, and shallow intriguer, but in this volume he appears as an 
astute manager of his properties. He administered his property through a chancel- 
lor, a council, and a hierarchy of local officials. He appointed able chancellors, 
Charles Louis Ducrest (1786-1787), a tested administrator, and Louis Latouche- 
Tréville (1788-1790), a naval captain who became a brilliant admiral under 
Napoleon. The chancellor met regularly with the council to consider renewal of 
leases, payment of seigneurial dues, charitable gifts, expenses, diverse nomina- 
tions, and permissions to cut wood. By making physical improvements, reviving 
seigneurial dues that had been allowed to lapse (the book adds considerable 
information on the "feudal reaction" of the 1780's), and instituting economies, 
the ducal administration markedly increased the gross and net revenues of the 
appanage in 1786 and in 1787. The appanage and Philippe-Égalité then became 
involved with the events of the Revolution, as the third grand division of the 
volume shows. Through the era of troubles the ducal administration loyally and 
ably persevered in the performance of its duties. However, the depression of 
1788 and 1789 and the abolition of seigneurial dues by the National Assembly 
diminished receipts, although not as much as might have been expected. The 
increase of the annual net revenue was halted. Philippe-Egalité was a leader of 
the liberal nobility and an admirer of England. He expressed a willingness to 
exchange the troubled administration of an appanage for a guaranteed annual 
payment from the civil list. He got his wish, at least temporarily, when on 
January 1, 1791, the appanage became national property and he was accorded 
an indemnity and an annual pension. 

It is probably impossible in a review of this length to convey a sense of the 
massive documentation and knowledge that inform every page of this book. 
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One can only pay the volume tribute. It has solidity, organization, clarity, and 
significance, in the very best tradition of American and French monographic 
scholarship. One does not see how the project could have been accomplished 
any better. 

Duke University Hanorp T. Parker 


LA VIE POLITIQUE EN FRANCE DEPUIS 1789. Volume I, 1789-1848. By 
René Rémond. [Collection U, Series "Histoire contemporaine.”] (Paris: Li- 
brairie Armand Colin. 1965. Pp. 423. 30 fr.) 


'Turs is the first of a two-volume college textbook on French political history 
since 1789. The collection of which it is a part contains other volumes with other 
emphases: economic, social, and intellectual. While such an organization suffers 
from a minimizing of the interrelationship of these various aspects of human life, 
still it benefits from a sharper focus on—in this case—the political side of French 
life and history. The author also makes a laudable contribution by joining the 
methods of political science to those of history in such a way as to benefit students 
in both felds. One of the fine lessons that this book has for students of both 
history and politics is that there is a continuity of political attitudes and practices 
across the centuries, Just as Tocqueville, in his Ancien Régime ct la Révolution, 
shows the continuity between these two periods, so does Rémond for the con- 
tinuity between revolutionary and ninetcenth-century France. Indeed, he treats ` 
the Bourbon Restoration and the Orléans monarchy as one unit because there 
was so much political continuity between them. In the topical discussions within 
each period (Revolution, Empire, and constitutional monarchies) he gives much 
attention to constitutions, institutions, parliaments, elections, parties, civil rights, 
and public opinion. Two valuable features of this book are the reproduction at 
the end of each chapter of extracts from key documents and bibliographical 
reference lists for further reading. 

In spite of the book’s general excellence and the author’s many valuable 
observations and insights, there seem to be, in my opinion, a few omissions that 
would have even strengthened his theme of continuity. For example, he follows 
the traditional republican apology for the Terror by blaming it entirely on the 
war—“la Terreur sort directement de la guerre"—rather than pointing out that 
both war and terror may well have come from the brutal discontinuity in the 
destruction of monarchy, nobility, and Church in the early years of the Revolu- 
tion. This is not brought out, nor is the fact that order was restored simultane- 
ously with Napoleon's re-establishment of all three continuities. In discussing the 
religious aspects of nationalism the author might also have mentioned the altars 
to the patrie, the liberty trees, the holy orders of Jacobins and Cordeliers, and 
the crusades to the four corners of Europe. Finally it is quite in character for an 
American reviewer to regret the lack of a detailed index. This is the type of 
excellent, sophisticated, and informative textbook, however, that should also be 
written in other countries for use in specialized courses. 


University of Pennsylvania Lynn M. Case 
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LES INSTITUTIONS DE LA FRANCE DE 1814 A 1870. By Félix Ponteil. 
[Histoire des institutions.] (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1966. 
Pp. viii, 489. 32 fr.) 


Hisrorrans familiar with Jacques Godechot’s Les Institutions de la France sous 
la Révolution et l'Empire (1951) will welcome the appearance of this companion 
volume in the same series. Its 450 pages are a tightly packed storchouse of the 
kinds of information on the institutions of four successive French regimes that 
the historian, whatever his specialty, frequently needs. Lucidly written, the book 
invites sustained reading, but it will, I am certain, be valued chiefly as a reference 
work. Its systematic organization and a full index facilitate quick consultation. 
It is divided into four principal parts: one on each of the four regimes between 
1815 and 1870, and the successive chapters, arranged in approximately the same 
pattern in all four parts, take up constitutional laws, administrative organization, 
courts and the bar, financial institutions, economic institutions, social institutions 
(including classes, the family, public assistance), churches, the university and 
private schools, and press and theater. Full bibliographies precede each chapter 
and each specialized section within the chapters; they have a special merit of 
including publications from the faculties of law often overlooked by historians. 
As a synthesis of a vast literature, the book inevitably reflects the unevenness 
with which its broad subject has been studied. It includes, for example, no more 
than passing mention of the Corps des Ponts et Chaussées and the Gendarmerie. 
Some topics are treated in depth and with sophistication—the constitutions of 
the monarchy and of the Second Republic, for example; others such as the 
evolution of the Liberal Empire and professional engineering education receive 
-only superficial descriptive treatment. A few surprising lacunae might have been 
readily filled: the army is omitted altogether, and the National Guard, although 
briefly mentioned half a dozen times, never emerges as an important institution. 
The bibliographies omit a number of pertinent titles by British and American 
historians, such as Douglas Johnson on Guizot, Theodore Zeldin on the political 
system of Napoleon III, David Landes on banking under the Second Empire, 
- and Howard Payne on the imperial police. But these are venial faults. In making 
available so much information, in such convenient form, so clearly presented, 
Professor Ponteil has put all historians of modern France in his debt. 


University of Washington Davi» H. PINKNEY 


LES FORCES RELIGIEUSES DANS LA SOCIÉTÉ FRANÇAISE. By Aline 
Coutrot and François G. Dreyfus. [Collection U, Series “Société politique.”] 
(Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. 1965. Pp. 343. 22 fr.) 


Tuts volume is part of a new series of manuals for French university students. 
Each of its ten chapters is supplemented by a short selection of documents and a 
list of recent monographs (including some by Americans). Although a bit 
overorganized, it contains useful and up-to-date information on all aspects of 
religious activity in France. The first third sketches the history of Catholicism 
_ (Protestantism is covered briefly) from 1870 to 1945, showing its predominantly 
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traditionalist character, the emergence of liberal and democratic forces in the 
1930's, and the ultimate acceptance by most Catholics of a plurality of political 
choices. The second third describes the organization of the churches, of the 
religious press, and of the various confessional movements, while the last third 
deals with their public activities. 

Many of the basic trends indicated will be familiar to those who have read 
André Latreille, Adrien Dansette, René Rémond, and Gabriel Le Bras, although 
Le Bras gives considerably lower estimates of the proportion of baptized and 
practicing Catholics than the 94 and 34.2 per cent respectively offered here, taken 
from Canon Boulard’s 1947 study. A latent conflict still exists between most of 
the practicing Catholics, who remain conservative, and the minority of militant 
laymen and priests who are trying to adapt the Church to a rapidly changing 
civilization. This “modern” outlook also dominates France’s largest Catholic 
daily, the erstwhile bien-pensant La Croix. Believers are generally more inter- 
ested in politics, and vote more often, than unbelievers, but they are far more 
likely to join a labor union than a political party. Since 1945 the hierarchy and 
the lay organizations have been particularly concerned with social justice and 
other moral issues, especially torture during the Algerian war. Certain prelates 
even speak openly of the need to change an unjust social order; apropos of the 
1963 miners’ strike, Monsignor Huygues, bishop of Arras, said that “Christ did 
not come to preach resignation, and it is not the role of the Church to say to 
those who are suffering: ‘Resign yourself to suffer on earth while waiting for 
happiness in heaven.’” The main theme of this book is that religion, like almost 
all aspects of French culture, is abandoning tradition for innovation. Just as the 
Catholic Church has accepted its place in a pluralistic society, so non-Catholics 
have lost most of their anticlericalism. 


New York University Epwarp R. TANNENBAUM 


AUX ORIGINES DU COMMUNISME FRANCAIS, 1914-1920: CON'TRIBU- 
TION A L'HISTOIRE DU MOUVEMENT OUVRIER FRANCAIS. In 
two volumes. By Annie Kriegel. [École Pratique des Hautes Etudes—Sor- 
bonne. VI° Section, Sciences économiques et sociales. Société, mouvements 
sociaux et idéologies. First Series, Études, Number 6.] (The Hague: Mouton 


& Co. 1964. Pp. 547; 556-995. Glds. 40.) 


Manam Kriegel has seen her subject in broad terms and pursued it in great 
depth. Her book is a landmark in our knowledge of French labor, public 
opinion, socialism, and Communism in the period she has made her own by this 
work and a number of shorter volumes and articles she has recently published. 

Her argument would be impossible to summarize in more space than I have. 
She does not see the split in the French labor and socialist movement and the 
establishment of the Communist presence in France primarily in terms of eco- 
nomic and social forces or of currents of thought, let alone of historical inevita- 
bility. Instead she stresses a series of circumstances, French and European, many 
of them apparently minor in themselves at the time, and the responses of many 
individuals and organizations. To be sure, the erudite academic who acquired 


^ 
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elements of shrewd judgment of men and movements in her years in the 
Communist party has not dropped, with her party affiliation, all the Marxist 
concern with economic process and social structure. But these she handles 
diffusely, whereas she is minute on the events, the chronology, and the responses 
of individuals and organized groups and groupuscules to World War I and 
the Russian Revolution. She lets events and crises bring out many old relation- 
ships and long-run trends. Of course she is not infallible. She thinks, for example, 
that postwar reconstruction and reconversion had to be accompanied by economic 
crisis: the experience after World War II is enough to demonstrate the contrary. 

The documentation of this work is impressive and exciting. Fortune smiling 
upon imagination and persistence, the author has had access to police archives, 
judicial records, industrial (railroad) archives, and the personal collections and 
recollections of a dying generation of interesting Leftist leaders and activists, 
along with the more usually accessible collections of documents. In the police 
files, she may well have seen copies of the official minutes of directing organs 
of unions and the General Confederation of Labor, whose own manuscript 
archives for the period cannot be found. The author’s one major disappointment 
(hardly a surprise) was her inability to use any records of the USSR or the 
Third International. 

In text and, especially, footnotes, Kriegel carries on a cogent discussion with 
the reader and, one suspects, especially with her former comrades of Marxist 
persuasion on the relationships between personalities and social forces, the role 
of chance and of circumstance, the relationships of economic and social structures 
to political movements and social change. She also carries on a lively discussion 
of the nature and availability of source materials; her references to materials that 
can and should be further exploited are pertinent and helpful. 

The book began as an attempt to “make a structural study of the origins of 
the phenomenon of communism in France.” “Along the way, and as if under the 
constraint of the information assembled,” the book became one emphasizing 

“politics, events, archives,” all that its ambitious author had earlier thought “the 
height of insipidity." Far from insipidity, these meaty volumes have not only 
body, which all specialists must now absorb, but also a savor, which should 
appeal to many generalists and comparative historians. 


University of Oregon Var R. bos 


LOST SOLDIERS: THE FRENCH ARMY AND EMPIRE IN CRISIS, 1947- 
1962. By George Armstrong Kelly. (Cambridge, Mass.: M. I. T. Press, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 1965. Pp. x, 404. $10.00.) 


Mr. Kelly’s book examines the reasons for the “political vocation" of the French 
Army in modern times. The author begins by showing how a vulnerable army 
was misused by a postwar regime that refused to recognize the new "indivisi- 
bility of war and peace.” Instead, the Fourth Republic clung to the old ways of 
its predecessor in civil-military affairs, allowing itself to be trapped into two 
ultimately unpopular wars both of which could be neither won nor lost. Perhaps 
the worst result of the Indochinese experience was the narcotic that the army 
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fashioned for itself out of the new Asian theory of total war, the guerre révolu- 
tionnaire. An imperfect explanation of reality in its Manichaean view of the 
world, its monistic theory of contemporary history, and its purblind denial of 
non-French nationalism, it was applied by its disciples to the Algerian conflict. 

Kelly describes how the colonels and generals, who saw this second war in 
terms of an ideological struggle for control of the civilian population, plotted 
against the regime, hastened its demise in May and June 1958, and even ac- 
cepted De Gaulle, albeit as a pis aller, as Caesar. But instead of bringing victory, 
the new “political vocation” set off a paralyzing struggle within the army 
between obedience and honor, between the desire for unity and the desperate 
need for self-esteem. The author makes it clear that the eventual triumph of the 
traditional values and role was not due to the army’s enthusiastic endorsement 
of them. It stemmed rather from the fact that at the critical moment—the second 
civil-military crisis at Algiers in January 1960 known as the “Barricades”—the 
army was immobilized by its inner dilemmas and lost its only opportunity to 
make a success of the new “vocation.” Kelly sees the “generals’ putsch” of 1961 
and the Secret Army terror of 1961-1962 as an epilogue to this main drama, as 
well as an indication that the extended aim of the “activist” partisans of the 
guerre révolutionnaire—control of the home population and hence of the nation’s 
decision-making powers—could not be achieved, at least for the present. He 
concludes by describing the muted, resentful, and scarified state of the army at 
the end of 1962, the lessons of its terrifying past, the portents of its perhaps 
even more awesome future beginning to impress themselves upon other soldiers 
in other lands, 

Kelly’s account is based entirely on published, chiefly journalistic, sources. 
The nature of the topic severely circumscribed his materials, and the author is 
aware of their limitations. There are some rather surprising omissions in the 
bibliography, including Jules Roy’s Le metier des armes, Juin’s memoirs, and 
Boyer de Latour du Moulin’s account. Some of the literature appearing since 
1962-1963—Charnay's, Girardet’s, and Juin’s studies and Ely’s memoirs—would 
have enriched the book, but would not have altered its sound conclusions. Its 
excellent organization is counterbalanced, however, by a very uneven style. A 
certain insensitivity may be detected on occasion toward the quite valid fears of 
the French Left during the period covered and toward the tragic problem of 
twentieth-century French parliamentary government vis-à-vis its military assassins. 
The author’s necessary suspension of the more obvious moral judgments leads 
inevitably to a certain ambiguity that affects an otherwise excellent section on 
torture and also the entire treatment of De Gaulle as hero and plotter, creator 
and destroyer. Perhaps most distressing to the historian is a far too frequent lack 
of reference to the sources in the French past of the key problems, attitudes, and 
relationships under scrutiny here, or to the sizable literature on this past. The 
result is much less perspective and insight than one would desire concerning 
such topics as relations between army, regime, state, and nation, civilian direction 
of the military, the army's view of history, its veto power in national life, its 
conditional obedience, its plotting. The top of the iceberg shows, but its vast bulk 
remains hidden. 
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Only with these qualifications in mind can this book be accepted as a history 
of the contemporary French Army seen within the framework of the upheaval 
in the modern French Empire and of the country’s general political develop- 
ment. Kelly’s point of view, sympathetic toward the army’s difficulties and 
objective toward the fateful result of military action, is greatly needed. His book’s 
prime merit is that it describes far more fully than other accounts in English 


` . how the French soldier became lost in very recent times. It is far less successful, 


however, in explaining why he strayed into the paths of perdition. 
Trinity College Panir C. F. Bankwrrz 


NAPOLEON AND THE BIRTH OF MODERN SPAIN. Volume J, THE 
CHALLENGE TO THE OLD ORDER; Volume II, THE STRUGGLE, 
WITHOUT AND WITHIN. By Gabriel H. Lovett. ([New York:] New 
York University Press. 1965. Pp. vii, 414; 416-884. $10.00 each.) 


GasxizL Lovett’s history conveys the drama and color of Spain during the 
Napoleonic invasion, no mean achievement. He is at his best on narrative of 
military events, but he also deals carefully with political developments, especially 
the failure of Joseph Bonaparte on one side and the Cortes of Cádiz on the other 
to set up regimes that could reform the country and survive. Frequently he 
approaches his subject through vignettes of leading figures: King Joseph, Jovel- 
lanos, the generals, the guerrillas, and, in one of his finest chapters, the leading 
writers. Consciously reminding us of our own times, he imparts the tragedy of 
intellectuals divided by civil war. In his judgments on these men, he reveals his 
deep love of Spain and devotion to the concept of national independence. How- 
ever much he recognizes the altruism and anguish of many Spaniards who 
supported Joseph, he condemns them: “Does one’s sacred obligation to oppose 
any unprovoked invasion of one’s motherland not constitute the basic, decisive 
criterion for judging one’s actions in such a situation?” 

Lovett has devoted an immense amount of labor to his book. He has used 
extensively the national archives and palace archives in Madrid, many available 
published contemporary sources and eyewitness accounts, and a vast quantity of 
historical literature written since then, much of it the result of a recent revival 
of interest in the period. He does not succeed in imparting a coherent personal 
interpretation to all this information and these points of view, but this is, never- 
theless, the best account of Spain in this period now available in English. 

By the “birth of modern Spain” he means the country’s division into two 
warring political factions. Correctly he sees their origin in the disputes over the 
anticlerical and antioligarchic measures of the Cortes of Cádiz. After the misgov- 
ernment of Charles IV, most Spaniards desired some kind of reform. The 
disasters of war provided a unique opportunity for liberals with a clear program 
to take control, but the large landowners and clergy, who still dominated the 
mass of Spaniards, were able to discredit their reforms. 

Casting aside the usual explanation that “the liberals did not really represent 
the will of the broad mass of the Spanish people,” Lovett feels they might have 
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won lasting support if they had appealed to the lower classes with more radical 
measures. This judgment recalls similar criticism of the first Cortes of the 
Second Republic, but it lacks weight without consideration of the nature of 
popular ideology, communications, the web of government, peasant-landlord 
relations—all the social, cultural, and institutional realities that today’s historians 
believe underlie political developments. The major weakness of Lovett's book is 
a failure to grasp current historical concepts and methods, for which all the 
excellence of narrative and style cannot fully compensate. 


University of California, Berkeley Ricuanp Herr 


THE SIEGE OF THE ALCAZAR. By Cecil D. Eby. (New York: Random 
House. 1965. Pp. 242. $4.95.) 


Tue siege of the Alcázar de Toledo was the most widely publicized military 
incident of the Spanish Civil War. Thousands of pages and at least ten books 
have been written about it, but heretofore all commentary has been polemical in 
tone or purpose. Cecil D. Eby has prepared the first objective account of the 
seventy-day siege of the military academy. 

Since original source material scarcely exists, study of the Alcázar episode 
for the most part amounts to sifting the narratives published by participants and 
their supporters. This problem is merely a microcosm of the greater difficulties 
that still beset broader study of the Civil War itself. Consequently Eby's book is 
a "construct" built from conflicting and contradictory materials rather than a 
fully documented account resting on unequivocal source material. Because of the 
uncertainty of available references, it would seem doubtful that the author can 
be completely sure of the details on any given page. He has written without 
footnotes, though two brief essays on sources at the end of the book provide some 
indication of the material on which the narrative is based. 

There is no mention of Antonio Vilanova Fuentes’ La defensa del Alcdzar 
de Toledo (1963), the last book on the topic to appear before Eby’s. Vilanova 
Fuentes’ work is, like all the preceding volumes, highly polemical and indulges 
in figure juggling and logic chopping. Yet it is the only previous work to argue 
on the basis of comparative analysis of sources and the only book to collect 
original documentation from the Republican side. Comparison of Vilanova 
Fuentes and Eby on particular points reveals that the former raises a number of 
significant questions that the latter cither ignores or quickly passes over. Prime 
examples in Vilanova Fuentes are the problem of the civil governor of Toledo, 
the visit of Vázquez Camarasa, the question of conditional surrender, and the 
number of desertions. It seems altogether unlikely that Eby can be as certain 
of statistics as his manuscript would assume. The problem of getting accurate’ 
numbers for different aspects of the siege is best revealed by Vilanova Fuentes. 

After these uncertainties and lacunae have been pointed out, it must be 
emphasized that Eby has in general provided the most objective reconstruction 
of this complex episode that has yet been written. If his narrative fails at a few 
specific points, it is the only one that can be recommended as offering a reason- 
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ably accurate over-all perspective of the siege and so stands far above its predeces- 
sors. Equally important are the vivid tone and fine literary polish that make it a 
pleasure to read and, in my opinion, earn it the distinction of being perhaps the 
best-written narrative that has so far appeared on any aspect of the Spanish 
Civil War. 
University of California, Los Angeles SrANLEY G. PAYNE 


JAN VAN BROUCHOVEN, GRAAF VAN BERGEYCK 1644-1725: EEN 
HALVE EEUW STAATKUNDE IN DE SPAANSE NEDERLANDEN 
EN IN EUROPA. By Reginald de Schryver. [Verhandelingen van de 
Koninklijke Vlaamse Academie voor Wetenschappen, Letteren en Schone 
Kunsten van België. Klasse der Letteren, Jaargang XXVII, Number 57.] 
(Brussels: the Academie. 1965. Pp. 528. 1,000 fr. B.) 


Jan van Brouchoven, count of Bergeyck, was “the only statesman of stature in 
the Southern Netherlands of his time,” in the words of his biographer, Reginald 
de Schryver. As treasurer general of the Spanish Low Countries for more than 
two decades, Bergeyck was virtual governor of the country, ruling those, like 
Max Emanuel of Bavaria, who ruled it in name for Spain. As a major partici- 
pant in the swirling diplomacy of the Spanish succession in the late seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries, he won the respect, admiration, and sometimes 
fear of kings, generals, and diplomats for his intelligence and vigor in the 
conduct of affairs, Yet he has escaped the attention of all but the specialist 
historian. Now, for the first time, he has attained the dignity of an adequate 
biography, which illuminates not only the life of a statesman whose utmost 
efforts were unable to halt the debacle of Spain’s rule in the Low Countries but 
also the institutions and problems of a small country fated to have history happen 
to it rather than to make it. The study transcends the boundaries of the Spanish 
Netherlands, however; it is a major contribution to the history of Europe in the 
Age of Louis XIV. We see why the French pattern of administration by spe- 
cialized ministers was then the model of good government, and why a reforming 
statesman like Bergeyck had such difficulty in introducing it in the place of the 
“good old” institutions of councils and States; we note, with surprise in view of 
the bad press achieved by the farmers-general in France in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, that Bergeyck considered farming out of the customs and the domains a 
more efficient means of collecting revenues, cheaper for government and popula- 
tion alike, than direct administration by the state. De Schryver’s analysis of the 
political loyalties of Bergeyck is of notable interest; the Count was a man who 
frequently took the harder way for the sake of principle, but that principle was 
not clearly either patriotism or dynastic loyalty, although he served well both 
country and king; perhaps most of all, it was the opportunity to serve and to 
govern, to exercise his mind and will upon the stuff of politics for which he 
seems to have been born. 

De Schryver has scoured the archives of eight countries and printed works by 
the hundreds for this long study, but he has mastered his massive documenta- 
tion so well that his narrative and the analytic sections set into it are models of 
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clarity. A fifteen-page summary in French is given for the reader who does not 
have a command of Dutch. 


Rutgers University Hersert H. Rowen 


SVENSK OPINION OCH DIPLOMATI UNDER RYSK-JAPANSKA 
KRIGET, 1904-1905. By Torsten Burgman. [Studia Historica Upsaliensia, 
Number 18.] ([Stockholm:] Svenska Bokförlaget. 1965. Pp. viii, 282.) 


In subject, text, content, method, and style this dissertation, typifies Swedish re- 
search publications. Its purpose is to display the author’s erudite knowledge and 
techniques by a thorough examination of Swedish opinion and diplomacy during 
the Russo-Japanese War. The work exceeds both period and subject; the volume 
would be slim if confined to the diplomatic aspects, or exceedingly thick if the 
amassed opinions of newspapers, persons, and government bureaus found voice. 

Torsten Burgman opens his study with a commentary on international opin- 
ion in 1904-1905 and follows with a minute examination of Swedish reactions 
to the Russo-Japanese War in 1904. Transferring to a topical scheme, he expands 
on the “yellow period” theme, the murder of N. I. Bobrikov in Finland and 
V. K. von Plehve in Russia, with a brief sketch of “Bloody Sunday" and the 
outbreak of the 1905 Revolution. Swedish neutrality (unneutrality claimed the 
Russian government) in Finnish revolutionary activity moved officials to ma- 
neuver the press away from advocacy of a strong pro-Finnish stand. A debate 
between Sven Hedin, the explorer, and Professor Harald Hjärne on Swedish 
defense and fears of Russia forms a bridge to a longer concluding discussion of 
Swedish defense policy in these years. There are an excellent English summary 
(without proofing errors as in the text), a good bibliography, and a name index. 

Critical comment can begin with the usual phrase that the work is thorough, 
albeit unimaginative as most Swedish predoctoral studies, to which might be 
added a word on the impossibility of organization or prevention of tedium in 
collating newspaper sources and materials. The use of historical analysis is 
limited, as could be expected. The role of Norwegian-Swedish relations and the 
impact of the union’s end in 1905 deserve more space because of their influences 
on defense, attitudes toward England, increased fears of Russia, and withdrawal 
from Scandinavian involvement. The last arose from Russia’s defeat; otherwise 
Swedish policy would have been directed either to an entente or an alliance with 
Germany. The Russo-Japanese War brought technical changes in Swedish 
weaponry and defense, provided Norwegian opportunism room to stage the 
dissolution of the union, and reinforced Swedish Russophobia. Burgman reduces 
the last to small proportions, although at the time constant references appeared 
in the Swedish press about chauvinistic and expansionist Russian ambitions in 
Northern Europe. 

The work merits study for its information about Swedish views and politics 
in these two years. It does not, however, provide new information on the subject, 
only more details; nor is it a model of Swedish historical writing. 


California State College, Long Beach Raymon E. LINDGREN 
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ENLIGHTENED BUREAUCRACY VERSUS ENLIGHTENED DESPOT- 
ISM IN BADEN, 1750-1792. By Helen P. Liebel. [Transactions of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society, New Series, Volume LV, Part 5.] (Philadelphia: 
the Society. 1965. Pp. 132. $3.50.) 


Hexen Liebel has undertaken a study of the government and administration of 
Baden under the rule of its "enlightened despot," the Markgraf Karl Friedrich. 
She especially wanted to see what connection might have existed between Baden's 
physiocratic experiments before the French Revolution and its importance after 
1815 as a main center of German liberalism. In a more general way, she tries to 
discover whether there was, in eighteenth-century Baden, a “rising middle class" 
which might have had a liberalizing influence or whose character might help to 
explain some peculiarities of the subsequent liberal tradition. 

The results o£ the study are significant and in part unexpected. 'There was no 
rising middle class, for Baden was not a highly urbanized region; in the late 
eighteenth century, moreover, its industry was suffering from foreign competi- 
tion, and agrarian distress was aggravated by population pressure. Yet there was a 
class that the author calls a "bourgeoisie," though the term may not be entirely 
apt, considering that—as Liebel shows—we are dealing with old patrician families, 
many stemming from the highest class of the imperial free cities. At any rate, we 
may agree that they were distinct from the military nobility and formed a kind of 
untitled "noblesse de robe," highly cultivated and frequently trained in law and 
economics. From this class Karl Friedrich drew his chief councilors and ad- 
ministrators. 

Liebel finds that the Markgraf’s attempts to introduce physiocratic ideas were 
opposed by his "bourgeois" ministers and that these "enlightened bureaucrats" 
had a far better grasp of the state's real problems than did their absolutist master. 
They saw clearly, for example, that it was necessary to emancipate the peasantry 
and to promote industrialization. Their success in urging these policies was 
strictly limited before the Revolution, but "the bureaucrats ultimately succeeded 
in imposing a kind of limited monarchy on the Markgraf, and in this sense they 
won a victory that made possible the later strong emergence of liberalism in the 
German southwest." As for the quality of this liberalism, Liebel argues persua- 
sively that much of its antirationalism, antipopulism, and historicism can be 
traced to the thought of Johann Georg Schlosser, brother-in-law of Goethe and a 
leading exemplar of Baden's "enlightened bureaucracy." 

One could wish that the editing and proofreading of this excellent monograph 
had been as carefully done as its scholarship. It is, nevertheless, a most instructive 
and suggestive contribution to a subject that has needed this sort of analytical 
treatment. 


Northern Ilinois University Rarenu H. Bowen 
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TAGEBUCHER. By Leopold von Ranke. Edited by Walther Peter Fuchs. [Aus 
Werk und Nachlass, Volume I. Historische Kommission bei der Bayerischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften.] (Munich: R. Oldenbourg Verlag. 1964. Pp. 
550. DM 48.) 


Raw&z's posthumous reputation has not done justice to him. Misunderstood and 
rarely read in the English-speaking countries, he has often been invoked in Ger- 
many to justify dubious causes. The central place of Ranke in German intellectual 
history has long been acknowledged, and the literature on Ranke exceeds the 
prodigious output of the master. A comprehensive analysis of his life and work, 
however, remains to be done. 

The sources for such an effort exist, and the present volume would itself be a 
rich mine. Ranke published forty-eight volumes of collected works; after his 
death, Alfred Dove published the beginnings of Ranke’s world history and a vol- 
ume of his letters, autobiographical fragments, and excerpts from his diaries. But 
his Nachlass was richer still, and an attempt to illuminate Ranke’s published 
works by his unpublished notes and drafts was begun in the 1920’s with Paul 
Joachimsen’s massive edition of the Reformation history. In recent years, the His- 
torical Commission of the Bavarian Academy resumed the task: “To fathom and 
make comprehensible the historical thinker in his milieu, his development, and 
his intellectual wrestling with the world [geistige Weltbewáltigung] is the principal 
aim of the concern today with his unpublished papers." This first volume of a pro- 
jected edition of the Nachlass presents the fullest selection of Ranke's diaries 
which he kept from his school days to the end—in classic chaos and in nearly il- 
legible form. (What one expert read as tierisch another deciphered as méglich!) 
Undated entries about diverse subjects he filed and refiled among miscellaneous 
notebooks, and one can only marvel that so neat and orderly a mind should have 
tolerated such divine disorder. 

W. P. Fuchs, who in 1949 published a collection of Ranke's letters, imposed 
some order on these entries by subsuming them under headings such as biography, 
theology, philosophy, aesthetics, art, and contemporary history. Some of the 
entries have been previously published, but Fuchs's selection will remain the de- 
finitive fragment of fragments and, if read in closest conjunction with Ranke's 
letters and other works, provides a comprehensive view of his thought. 

Read alone, the Tagebücher tantalize rather than inform. Fuchs's claim that 
they reveal "how elemental was [Ranke's] struggle to attain his own under- 
standing of the world and of his own prescribed task therein” can be inferred 
rather than substantiated from these pages. His earliest poems and reflections re- 
cord his love of life and virtue, his unacknowledged proximity to the Goezhezeit, 
his critical reading of the classics, his concern even then with the relation of art to 
science, and his interest in one and his commitment to the other. In his school 
days, he already brooded about how the past could be reconstructed; his later - 
thoughts on history are largely familiar. His related comments on human nature 
are less well known and often perspicacious. We learn that he admired Plato, but 
not Kant: “The whole Kantian system despite many individual great and truly 
immortal ideas is in its innermost nature . . . godless and hopeless.” Such remarks, 
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however, are but signposts of his intellectual development; they reveal the direction 
rather than the nature of the voyage. 

So, it was, too, with his aesthetic concerns which, according to Fuchs's reading 
of the Nachlass, were of lasting importance to him. Perhaps, but the present vol- 
ume brings only Ranke's occasional remarks on paintings which he scrutinized 
for meaning in much the same way as he read historical documents. In these 
realms his silences are perhaps even more revealing than his occasionally incisive 
comments about a work of art. He never even mentioned contemporary artists and 
writers—the young Germans, Fontane, Nietzsche, or Wagner—and it would seem 
that he lived in cultural isolation from his own age. 

This of course was not true of contemporary politics. Nearly half the Tage- 
bücher deal with contemporary history and contain his political observations. 
Many entries have already appeared in Dove’s edition, though Dove suppressed a 
few passages that he thought untimely. As Fuchs says courteously, Dove's “pic- 
ture of Ranke is politically stylized.” Ranke’s cautious criticism of Bismarck was 
the principal victim of Dove's editing. Thus Dove printed Ranke’s account of 
October 1870 concerning the origins of the Franco-Prussian War, which im- 
plicitly exculpated Bismarck from responsibility, but his explicit judgment three 
months later did not: “The outbreak did come about differently from what one 
thought. B[ismarck] resolved on war here.” In 1877, Ranke wrote—and Dove 
later deleted it—that Bismarck’s decision to resign had sprung from anger: “Be- 
cause anger has ever been the source of his impulses.” In his psychological ap- 
praisals Ranke was remarkably free of the conventional sentimentality of his day. 
The political entries deepen the impression of Ranke’s conservatism, moderated as 
it was by wisdom and resignation, quickened by his monarchism which was made 
up of political principle and personal satisfaction at being an accepted and es- 
teemed member of an aristocratic society. Ranke’s views have been brilliantly ana- 
lyzed in Rudolf Vierhaus’ Ranke und die soziale Welt, and the present volume 
offers occasional amplification but no substitute for that work. 

The Tagebücher will be of greatest use to the Ranke expert who can supply the 
necessary connections between these often truncated and allusive statements and 
the rest of Ranke’s thought. Nevertheless, the editor, who performed a heroic feat 
of decoding, provides an overelaborate but misplaced apparatus of footnotes, de- 
signed for the historical illiterate. He identifies what any historian would know: 
the Battle of Wagram, Sir Robert Peel, and various monarchs, and in these 
gratuitous notes an occasional error slips in. References to relevant letters or. 
essays would have enhanced the value of this work far more. As it is, the Tage- 
bücher provide intimations of Ranke's intellect and occasional insights into his 
versatile and noble mind which harbored few illusions about mankind and never- 
theless cherished high moral aspirations. 


Columbia University Farrz STERN 
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BISMARCK AND MODERN GERMANY. By W. N. Medlicott. [Teach Your- 
self History Library.] (Mystic, Conn.: Lawrence Verry. 1965. Pp. vi, 200. 
$2.50.) 


Tuts is a remarkable little book. On 194 octavo pages Professor Medlicott man- 
ages to tell his story effectively, concisely, and considerably better than other au- 
thors have done in more elaborate studies. Following the policies of the series "to 
meet the needs and demands of a very wide public," this volume is not based on 
research in primary sources. The author's aim was rather "to give a brief survey 
of Bismarck’s whole career in the light of the more critical estimates of his work 
which have appeared in Germany since 1945.” Such surveys are usually tedious or 
dull; this book is neither. It is well written, draws some definite conclusions, and 
covers the major foreign and domestic aspects of Bismarck’s policies. 

The Chancellor who emerges from this study is neither a giant father figure 
who had foreseen and planned everything nor the Machiavellian politician whose 
ruthless determination had made him the arbiter of all Europe. He is rather a ` 
statesman of great political ability, more successful than any of his contemporaries, 
whose aims and ambitions he fulfilled beyond their fondest dreams. He achieved 
this not by specific plan or unchangeable principle, but by improvising and adapt- 
ing his policies to the demands of the hour. “At every turn of his career,” writes 
Medlicott, “he was the agent and exploiter of forces and policies which he was 
later believed, in the days of his towering eminence, to have created.” His most 
important failure was his inability to educate his countrymen to be politically re- 
sponsive and to provide for a worthy successor. 

To anyone who wants to understand Bismarck and nineteenth-century Ger- 
many this is a most useful introduction and survey. 


Washington, D. C. Grorce O. Kent 


KLEINE GESCHICHTE DER DEUTSCHEN FLOTTE. By Fritz E. Giese. 
(Berlin: Haude & Spenersche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1966. Pp. 207. DM 
19.80.) 


THe appearance of a West German fleet in the last decade makes Commander 
Giese’s survey of the German Navy since 1848 particularly topical. With clarity 
of thought and expression, he has succeeded in his stated aims of tracing the 
checkered course of one of the great navies of the world, of delineating and 
evaluating the various fleet plans, and of defending West German construction 
of naval forces. 

The navy of the Frankfurt Parliament was dissolved in the 1850’s, some ships 
passing symbolically to Prussia. Naval officers were often recruited elsewhere, 
showing the traditional willingness of Prussia to draw on men of talent wherever 
they were to be found. During the wars of unification, the Prussian fleet played a 
useful, if undistinguished, role. A symbol of unity, it officially became the Im- 
perial German Navy in 1872. Viewed by Moltke and the Prussian generals who 
commanded it as subordinate to the army, it assumed an independent role under 
Tirpitz and William II. Whether this emergence of a large fleet reflected Ger- 
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many’s true interests is a question judiciously raised, but not answered, by Giese. 
Restricted drastically at the armistice and Versailles, the fleet was again expanded 
by Hitler. He set goals to achieve a powerful navy by 1948, but 1945 brought its 
total destruction. The demands of the cold war, however, caused its re-emergence 
under the able aegis of Vice-Admiral Ruge, who has since been a pioneer in put- 
ting the study of German naval history on a sound basis. 

Giese’s approach is largely chronological with the greatest emphasis on con- 
struction, the names of ships, fleet employment overseas, and combat actions. The 
interaction of the navy with politics and changes in organization, technology, and 
strategic ideas receives mention but little stress. The sources are entirely German. 

: The disclaimer that many naval works were destroyed by bombing is not en- 
tirely convincing, when works of the caliber of Persius critique of the Imperial 
Navy and Hassell’s study of Stosch and Tirpitz are omitted. There are no foot- 
notes. 

The usefulness to historians of this excellent brief introduction to German 
naval history is enhanced by a list of chief naval officials and a reliable index. 


Duke University Freperic B. M. Hotiypay 


ORGANIZATION AND REVOLUTION: WORKING-CLASS ASSOCIA- 
TIONS IN THE GERMAN REVOLUTIONS OF 1848-1849. By P. H. 
Noyes. (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press. 1966. Pp. x, 434. $10.00.) 


Tus sort of book demonstrates once again that a perceptive, diligent scholar 
can find something important and original to say about even the most familiar 
subject. What writer on German history has not at one time or another tried his 
hand at the Revolution of 1848, even if only in an article or chapter? Yet 
P. H. Noyes tell us things about it we have never known before or at least 
not known well enough. Avoiding the hackneyed rehashes of ideological and 
political conflicts that fill too many works on the period, he turned to the neg- 
lected labor organizations of the Revolution. And here he found new source ma- 
terials of the greatest importance. The fifty-&ve volumes of records of the eco- 
nomic committee of the Frankfurt Parliament have been incomprehensibly ig- 
nored for more than a hundred years. Nor have the papers of the First German 
Handworker and Industrial Congress in the municipal archive of Frankfurt re- 
ceived the attention they deserve. Finally there was a mass of newspapers, periodi- 
cals, pamphlets, programs, and resolutions that had waited a century for someone 
to use them in a history of the working-class movement of 1848. They need wait 
-no longer. For we now have a scholarly account of the various labor groups of the 
revolutionary period: artisan, industrial, middle-of-the-road, radical, and socialis- 
tic. The style is energetic, and the narrative brisk. Not all of the conclusions are 
unexceptionable, to be sure. I am not entirely convinced that “the chief of these 
rifts [dividing the working classes], the one most fatal to the working-class asso- 
ciations, lay within the guild movement, the conflict between journeymen and 
masters.” The author goes on to argue in this connection that “the clash be- 
tween their interests was in fact more dangerous—because it was less obvious— 
than that between artisans and industrial workers.” I wonder. Perhaps it was less 
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obvious because it was less real. In any case, few will quarrel with the contention 
that “there was no unified, class-conscious workers’ movement in 1848.” 

Noyes’s forte is research rather than analysis or generalization, but his views 
are always informed and persuasive. Anyone interested in gaining a deeper under- 
standing of the Revolution will be grateful for this authoritative study of the Ger- 
man labor movement of 1848. 


University of Wisconsin THEODORE S. HamMERow 


HINDENBURG UND DER STAAT: AUS DEN PAPIEREN DES GEN- 
ERALFELDMARSCHALLS UND REICHSPRASIDENTEN VON 1878 
BIS 1934. By Walther Hubatsch. (Göttingen: Musterschmidt-Verlag. 1966. 


Pp. xiv, 397-) 
As Professor Hubatsch explains it, the present volume seeks to analyze Hinden- 


burg’s “concept of the state” on the basis of the marshal’s own statements. Ac- 
cording to Hubatsch, Hindenburg viewed the state “as the legal order above 
parties and interest groups, uniting them both domestically and externally.” Hu- 
batsch concludes in a lengthy introductory essay that the field marshal-President 
lived up to his image of the state, giving his country “coordination [and] a sense 
of direction, [and] smoothing over petty everyday quarrels.” 

Many would question Hindenburg's ability to provide such a sense of direc- 
tion, and Hubatsch does not furnish any new evidence that might induce 
doubters to change their mind. In fact, one of the most disappointing aspects of 
this book is that the author, despite his access to the Hindenburg papers, adds 
practically nothing to our knowledge of Hindenburg. About half of the docu- 
ments reprinted here have been published before or are available on microfilm. 
Those that were previously unknown contain no surprises. A few of the field 
marshal’s letters to his wife are of some biographical interest, and one gains the 
impression from one series of documents that the delay in Germany’s admission to 
the League of Nations in 1926 may initially have been owing to Hindenburg’s 
misgivings. If the inventory of the Hindenburg papers printed in the bibliography 
is complete (which is not made clear), those still unpublished seem to harbor no 
secrets. 

As a scholarly work the book is open to criticism on several counts. Apologetic 
in its general tenor, it fails to mention facts or opinions unfavorable to Hinden- 
burg in cases where the marshal’s role has been controversial: the Prussian coup of 
1932, the appointment of Hitler, and the Enabling Act, to mention a few. Re- 
peatedly the chronological arrangement of the material leaves something to be 
desired; there are also a number of serious factual errors and some rather ques- 
tionable interpretations. 

In this connection one of the documents reprinted here should not go un- 
mentioned: a letter from “The Secret Soviet Commissar for Germany” that was 
sent to Hindenburg, apparently by mail, complete with return address, in June 
1921. The writer urged the field marshal to help arrange an understanding be- 
tween Soviet Russia and Germany that would enable the Soviets to go to war 
against Poland and allow Germany to form a Rightist government and go to war 
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also (against whom is not specified). Hindenburg declined on the grounds that he 
did not concern himself with politics; Hubatsch considers the letter “significant” 
as proof of the Soviets’ wooing of Germany. Neither one seems to have noticed 
that the proposal was evidently a hoax, or the work of a crackpot. 


Ohio State University ANDREAS DORPALEN 


THE POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS OF THE GERMAN REVOLUTION, 
1918-1919. Charles B. Burdick and Ralph H. Lutz, Editors. [Hoover Institu- 
tion Publications.] (New York: Frederick A. Praeger for the Hoover Institu- 
tion on War, Revolution, and Peace. 1966. Pp. vii, 305. $7.50.) 


Tux editors have assembled, from a variety of sources, some intriguing docu- 
ments of several of the political organizations that came into existence during the 
German Revolution: the executive committee of Berlin’s Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Council; the National Congress of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Councils that met in 
December 1918 and the Central Committee created by that congress; the Council 
of People’s Commissars that acted as a provisional government until a constituent 
assembly could meet, and whose minutes rightly form the most extensive part of 
this volume; and, finally, the first regular and legal government created by the 
National Assembly at Weimar. The period that the documents cover reaches 
from the fall of 1918 to the summer of 1919. It was a time when all still was in 
flux, when everything still seemed possible. We catch glimpses of Prince Max try- 
ing to save the monarchy in spite of the monarch; of the Spartacists, dead earnest 
about their program, attempting to erect a Soviet republic; of Ebert, less grim 
about his searching for some sort of sensible course between Left and Center; of 
the Independent Socialists wishing a plague on everybody’s house; of Groener 
thinking of retaking Alsace; of Conservatives feeling that surely all of it must be 
a bad dream. 

They are glimpses only. The documents often are fragmentary and will need 
to be supplemented from other records. Not that we should not be grateful to the 
editors for offering us what they did. It clearly is useful to have, presented in a 
single volume and in translation, material from such disparate sources as the Ger- 
man Foreign Ministry microfilms, from the archives of various German univer- 
sities, or from the NSDAP Hauptarchiv. (The last held some material from the 
Workers’ and Soldiers’ Council’s central committee, “contributed” to it by the 
former secretary of the council in 1937.) Still, many of the pieces are missing. 
Some of the major events of the period, such as the bitter struggle between Inde- 
pendent Socialists and Majority Socialists, or the Liebknecht-Luxemburg affair, or 
the very origins of the republic itself, are seen in faint reflection only. This makes 
the absence of explanatory material doubly felt. There are very few footnotes in a 
text that fairly demands some sort of identification of the various speakers, if only 
to note their party affiliations, just as it demands some sort of elucidation of vari- 
ous, and often crucial, references to events now obscure or forgotten; there is no 
connecting text; and the index is incomplete. Precisely where responsibility lies is 
hard to say; the volume apparently ‘has been edited rather heavily by either the 
sponsoring institution or the publisher after the listed editors had done their 
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work. All of which leads to a larger topic, and one nearly as divisive as the Revo- 
lution of 1918: What are the duties of a publisher toward an author or editor? 
Whose words can we expect to read in a book, particularly a scholarly one, those of 
the author or those of the publisher? What matters more, the name at the top of 
the title page or that at the bottom? Like some of the much-maligned middle 
of the roaders of the German Revolution, I would like to raise rather than answer 
the question (and unlike them, I can always plead space limitations for doing so). 
Parts of the debate between publisher and author may well be predictable. The 
former is likely to claim that he has improved the manuscript. The latter may well 
doubt it and add, besides, that the argument is immaterial, since whether better or 
worse, the text is not his any more. And the reader will be without sufficient facts 
to decide between the two. But whether predictable or not—and the discussants 
may well advance more intelligent points than I have—it seems to be an overdue 
topic for debate, and it is hard to think of a better forum for it than this journal. 


University of California, Santa Barbara Joacuim REMAK 


CARL VON OSSIETZKY ALS POLITISCHER PUBLIZIST. By Raimund 
Koplin. ([Berlin:] Verlag Annedore Leber. 1964. Pp. 248. DM 14.50.) 


Tus study of the German pacifist publicist Ossietzky (1889-1938) is a valuable 
contribution to our understanding of the Weimar Republic. Ossietzky was, to- 
gether with Kurt Tucholsky, the most powerful voice of the non-Communist Left 
in the Germany of the 1920’s. As editor of the Berlin weekly Weltbühne from 
1926 to 1933, he provided a running political commentary that was highly critical 
of the anti-Republican machinations of Hindenburg's entourage, the bureaucracy, 
the judiciary, and, above all, the army. His exposure of the secret rearmament 
undertaken in violation of the terms of the Versailles Treaty led to a celebrated 
treason trial in 1931 that resulted in Ossietzky's being sentenced to prison. After 
his release under an amnesty in December 1932, he was again arrested by the 
Nazis in February 1933 and died after horrible mistreatment. Presenting the 
Nobel Peace Prize to him in 1936 led to an international scandal comparable to 
Pasternak's Literature Prize in 1958. 

This book is not a regular biography, for available materials do not permit such 
an enterprise (Ossietzky was always reticent about his private life, and his widow, 
who serves as nominal editor of the revived Weltbühne in East Berlin, has been 
uncommunicative to Western historians). Koplin bas analyzed Ossietzky's views 
on political problems based on his innumerable published articles. His book in- 
cludes many well-selected quotations while avoiding the danger of a scissors-and- 
paste job always inherent in this kind of study. The political background for 
Ossietzky's comments is skillfully sketched out, and the author is eminently bal- 
anced in the judgments that he renders freely. 

While generally favorable to Ossietzky, Koplin is by no means uncritical. He 
specifically criticizes Ossietzky's anticlerical zealotry, his participation in the still- 
born German Republican party that needlessly splintered the pro-Republican vote 
in the 1924 election, his unflinching belief in Socialist-Communist cooperation 
that ignored the totalitarian aims of the Communists, and other errors of judg- 
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ment. These errors do not, however, cloud admiration for Ossietzky’s advocacy 
of a foreign policy for Germany that renounced nationalist great power ambi- 
tions and sought genuine reconciliation with the democratic West; his call for 
active democratic citizenship that repudiated centuries of servility toward bureau- 
cratic and militarist authority; and his recognition that a progressive social policy, 
enlisting the support of the working class, was an essential ingredient of a well- 
functioning democracy. Ossietzky evokes admiration as a dedicated, courageous, 
and gifted champion of these—in the Germany of the 1920’s—unpopular, or at 
least highly controversial, positions. Koplin deserves our gratitude for presenting 
the totality of Ossietzky's political outlook—warts and all—in a clear, well- 
organized, and definitive monograph. 


Brown University Kraus EPSTEIN 


DIE DIPLOMATISCHE VORGESCHICHTE DES BEITRITTS DEUTSCH- 
LANDS ZUM VOLKERBUND 1924-1926: EIN BEITRAG ZUR AUS- 
SENPOLITIK DER WEIMARER REPUBLIK. By Jürgen Spenz. (Góttin- 
gen: Musterschmidt-Verlag. 1966. Pp. 216.) 


Tuts work constitutes an account of an eventful chapter in the diplomatic history 
of the Weimar Republic: the diplomatic preliminaries to the entry of Germany 
into the League of Nations. It is based on a re-examination of the literature and a 
study of the older and also the newly available source material. Of this latter ex- 
tensive use is made of the archives of the Foreign Ministry now at Bonn, espe- 
cially the Reichsminister and Staatssekretär files, and of the Reichskanzlei files 
now in the Bundesarchiv at Koblenz. United States and Soviet publications of 
diplomatic documents for the pertinent years are also used. On the other hand, 
the large-scale publications of British and French diplomatic documents have not 
covered this period, which has handicapped the author somewhat, as he believes 
that the key to these negotiations is to be found in British-German, French- 
German, and, to an extent, British-French relationships. 

The study reveals the extraordinarily complicated nature of the procedure by 
which Germany was brought into the League. It was the period simultaneously of 
the negotiations for the Locarno Pact and of the Berlin Treaty of 1926 with the 
Soviet Union. The work opens with a survey of the League policies of the prin- 
cipal powers up to the summer of 1924. Mention is made of the initiatives taken 
during that summer toward League membership for Germany, and there is a 
discussion of the German memorandum of September 29, 1924, to the ten mem- 
bers of the League Council, containing the German conditions for acceptance of 
membership. It seems to have been expected in Berlin that these conditions would 
be accepted in routine fashion, but, in fact, resultant negotiations extended over 
the next two years, and both the Locarno Pact and the Russian treaty were con- 
cluded before German membership in the League was achieved. The Russian 
. attitude toward the German approach to the League, here dealt with in consider- 
able detail, is very interesting. 

The study concludes with an account of the movement for a reform in the 
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structure of the League Council, which led finally to Germany’s entrance into the 
League with a permanent seat on the Council in September 1926. 


Westminster College, Pennsylvania James S. Buppre 


VERSUCHUNG ODER CHANCE? ZUR GESCHICHTE DES DEUTSCHEN 
NATIONALBOLSHEWISMUS. By Karl O. Paetel. (Göttingen: Muster- 
schmidt Verlag. 1965. Pp. 343. DM 29.80.) 


Karu Paetel was himself involved with National Bolshevism and was the editor 
of one of its leading organs, Die socialistische Nation. The present book is neither 
a defense nor an exposé. Rather, Paetel sets forth descriptively and accurately the 
political and social thinking, such as it was, of the fascinating movement that 
existed in Germany during the twenties and early thirties. 

The National Bolshevists were a motley group of intellectuals and editors who 
were Rightists of the Left and Leftists of the Right. They preferred to express 
their political thinking in negative terms. They despised Western democratic 
capitalism; they opposed “the dictation of Versailles,” the “slavery of the Dawes 
plan,” the “humiliation of Locarno,” the “tyranny of the Young Plan.” They 
called for a “revolutionary peoples’ war against Western capitalism” in alliance 
with Soviet Russia. Many of them inveighed against the Jews. All of them saw 
their first and primary task as the destruction of the Weimar Republic. 

Since they had difficulty in articulating any positive political or social program, 
they resorted to a species of mysticism. They worshiped, variously, “the Folk soul 
of the race,” the “holiness of Germandom,” or “the spirit of Power made mani- 
fest.” One of their leading periodicals announced: “We have no program; we have 
faith." On a more mundane and scrutable level, they agreed with Ernst Jünger 
who, in an article of 1926, insisted that the Reich of the future must be built on 
"the four pillars of Nationalism, Socialism, Militarism, and Authoritarianism." 
They too longed for “A great leader . . . who will compress all our interests in his 
fist." At first highly congenial to Hitler's movement, most of the National Bolshe- 
vists soon became disenchanted; the Fahrer and his Nazis were too mild for them. 

The book's chief value is that it serves as a Quellensammlung giving long 
quotations from contemporary pamphlets and periodicals that are now difficult to 
obtain. Titles of representative newspapers and magazines speak loudly of their 
contents, and photostatic reproductions of mastheads, magazine covers, and 
broadsides enliven and lend verisimilitude to the book. 

The reasons for the failure of National Bolshevism are manifest through- 
out this book. The whole movement consisted of a small group of fractious intel- 
lectuals and journalists who were almost totally lacking in practical political ex- 
perience and popular appeal. Intensely jealous of each other, they could agree 
neither on a general organization nor a specific program. 

Paetel’s valuable descriptive history makes little attempt to analyze the move- 
ment and ignores its historical importance. In retrospect he likes to believe that his 
fellow National Bolshevists had a great "chance" to stop Hitler in 1933. But his 
whole book shows the vacuity of this wistful hope of a later day. Far from stop- 
ping Hitler, the National Bolshevists contributed significantly to his success. Neg- 
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atively they helped by attacking and ridiculing the Weimar Republic; positively 
they helped Hitler by preaching a doctrine of extreme nationalism and socialism of 
the type that was congenial to Nazism. 


Williams College Roserr G. L. Warre 


AKTEN ZUR DEUTSCHEN AUSWÄRTIGEN POLITIK, 1918-1945, AUS 
DEM ARCHIV DES DEUTSCHEN AUSWÄRTIGEN AMTS. Series D, 
1937-1945. Volume XI, DIE KRIEGSJAHRE. Part r, x. SEPTEMBER BIS 
13. NOVEMBER 1940; Part 2, 13. NOVEMBER 1940 BIS 31. JANUAR 
1941. (Bonn: Gebr. Hermes KG. 1964. Pp. Ixxxvi, 478; 479-1086.) 


Tue diligent German scholars who prepared these twin volumes deserve the 
thanks of the historical profession. They have made improvements on the Ameri- 
can version, itself recognized as a superior piece of documentary editing (see re- 
view of Documents on German Foreign Policy, 1918-1945, Ser. D, Vol. XI, AHR, 
LXVII [Oct. 1961], 206). Vincent Kroll has replaced Fritz T. Epstein, who was 
executive director of the German Editorial Group at the time of the preparation of 
Volumes VIII-X (see reviews, AHR, LXVIII [Jan. 1963], 524; LXX [Jan. 1965], 
451). Hans Rothfels remains as editor in chief, assisted by Roland Thimme, Hans 
Schwüppe, Harald Schinkel, and Auguste Paschek. Continuing the practice of 
their predecessors, the editors have retained the American selections intact, with 
the same document numbers as the American edition, merely splitting the massive 
collection after Number 329, Gustav Hilger's sketch of the last Ribbentrop- 
Molotov conversation in the air raid shelter, November 13, 1940. 

The main advantages of the German edition are: a bibliography of works 
cited in the notes; a genuine index of persons, rather than a mere list, which is 
much more complete than the American version; detailed tables of organization of 
the Legal, Cultural, News and Information Departments of the Foreign Office; a 
fuller description of the German files from which the documents were taken; and 
a more useful map of the Lithuanian border areas. These volumes have been 
printed by a different commercial publisher than the preceding German volumes; 

: the printing is extremely well done, continuing a truly attractive set. Particularly 
well-represented areas for research are: the USSR, 94 documents; France, 99 doc- 
uments; USA, 46 documents; Spain, 63 documents; Japan, 52 documents; Italy, 
49 documents; Finland, 48 documents; Rumania, 48 documents; Bulgaria, 38 
documents; Turkey and the Middle East, 43 documents. German plans for both 
a continental empire in Eastern Europe and overseas are implicit in these and in 
other documents easily located in the analytic list of documents copied from the 
American version. 


Madison, Wisconsin Rosert Kors. 
STUDIEN ZUR GESCHICHTE DER UNIVERSITAT WIEN. Volumes I-III. 


(Graz-Kéln: Verlag Hermann Bóhlaus Nachf. 1965. Pp. 258; 125; 202. DM 
40; DM 22; DM 36.) 


"Tuzsz three collections of studies on selected aspects of the history of the Univer- 
sity of Vienna constitute the first group of books in a multivolume work issued in 
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connection with the six hundredth anniversary of the founding of the university. 
The origin of the University of Vienna is familiar to students of the history of 
higher education. In 1365 this institution was established by Duke Rudolf IV, 
evidently in competition with those at Prague (1348) and Cracow (1364), and by 
a bull of Pope Urban V. Documents and details concerning its history may be 
found in Rudolf Kink's Geschichte der kaiserlichen Universitat zu Wien (2 vols., 
1854), Josef von Aschbach's Geschichte der Wiener Universitat (5 vols., 1865-98), 
and Karl Schrauf's Geschichte der Wiener Universitat in ihren Grundaügen 
(1901). In addition, there are monographs and documentary collections covering 
the university’s library, medical faculty, and other subjects. 

Volume I treats the history of the library, of financial support and administra- 
tion, and of oaths and vows at the Faculty of Medicine; Volume II, the professors 
of theology (1622-1640), and instruction in Roman and Germanic law, and in 
economics; Volume IT], the teaching of prehistory, Slavic studies, geography, and 
chemistry. 

Virtually all of these monographic studies draw upon primary sources in Ger- 
man and Latin. Of special value is Gottfried Roth’s study of medical oaths, which 
includes Latin texts of various periods plus a comparison with the Hippocratic 
oath. The Nazi period is covered in many of the essays, generally with brevity 
and blandness. Walter Pongratz, however, in his history of the university library, 
is frank in acknowledging the negative impact of Nazism. On the other hand, 
Roth is disingenuous in describing as a “vage Angabe” the oath, instituted in 
1940 by the Reichminister of education, by which the recipient of a degree 
pledged solemnly "dass er sich stets der Würde eines Doktors der Medizin 
einer deutschen Universitit wiirdig erweisen werde.” As a general rule, however, 
the Nazi influence on the administration, curriculum, and personnel of the uni- 
versity is given a rather vague treatment. One would like to know more facts con- 
cerning the case of Professor Karl Gottfried Hugelmann, specialist in the history 
of Germanic law and a Christian Socialist opponent of Nazism, who was forcibly 
retired in 1934. He was called in December 1934 to the University of Münster, 
served there as rector during 1935-1937, was appointed to the University of Gót- 
tingen in 1944, and continued there his professorial activity almost until his death 
in 1959. Commenting on this academic hegira from a pre-Nazi to a Nazi country, 
Hans Lentze remarks, "Damals konnte ein Mártyrer des Nationalsozialismus mit 
einer Karriere in Deutschland rechnen." Such a judgment is cryptic and calls for 
concrete details. 

By and large, those interested in the history of higher education in Europe, 
particularly in Austria, will derive considerable information and enlightening in- 
sights from the studies in these three volumes. 


University of Pennsylvania WiLLiAM W. BRICKMAN 


PRINZ EUGEN VON SAVOYEN: EINE BIOGRAPHIE. Volume V, 
MENSCH UND SCHICKSAL. By Max Braubach. (Munich: R. Olden- 


bourg Verlag. 1965. Pp. 576. DM 44.) 
Prince Eugene of Savoy came as near as anyone to representing the heroic ideal 
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of his age, both to his contemporaries and to an envious posterity. His own genius 
expressed itself on the battlefield, and even here his competence can be debated, 
but his immense wealth and his political influence made him a central figure in 
the aristocratic world that conducted the affairs of Europe and set its standards of 
taste and decorum. This concluding volume in Max Braubach’s biography is a de- 
tailed, careful, and judicious exploration of Eugene’s place in that world. 

About half this volume, and the best half of it, is devoted to Eugene’s role as 
patron of the arts and a model of the aristocratic social ideal. Bibliophile, art col- 
lector, builder of palaces and gardens, the philosophe guerrier and le roi des 
honnétes gens—these are the most appealing facets of Eugene's long career, and 
these chapters of Braubach's biography are the most productive mine of detailed 
information on the aristocratic style of the late baroque. 

The last years of Eugene's life are not good material for a heroic biography. 
Plagued by illness, his mental powers ebbing, he appears more as a cantankerous 
old man who cannot give up the reins of power and retire gracefully than he does 
as a gilded hero in the traditional style. His greatest admirer, Frederick the Great, 
conceded that he had outlived his time. In spite of this, it is here, more than in 
Braubach’s earlier volumes, that we begin to see Eugene in human dimensions. 

Now that this magnificent biography is before us in its entirety, we can ap- 
preciate the immense and careful labor that went into its preparation. It is histori- 
cal writing of a sort that seems to have disappeared in our monographically in- 
clined generation. Its leisurely, measured pace may not be to the taste of modern 
readers in search of an encapsulated past, but there is little one would ask to have 
left out altogether. These volumes restore some sense to the overworked, critical 
phrase "a definitive work.” 

The notes for this work, which, if taken together, would in themselves make a 
volume larger than any one of these, provide a comprehensive view of the scat- 
tered documentary sources. The generous use of quotations and the clear citations 
make them an invaluable guide for further research in the period. This compen- 
sates for the index, which follows the traditional German pattern and lists only 
people and places, 


Haverford College Jonn P. SPELMAN, Jr. 


KRUSHENIE AVSTRO-VENGERSKOI MONARKHII [The Destruction of 
the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy]. By E. I. Rubinshtein. (Moscow: Izdatel’- 
stvo Akademii Nauk SSSR. 1963. Pp. 427.) 


Miss Rubinshtein has written the first major Soviet monograph on the collapse of 
the Habsburg monarchy. It is based on printed sources in several languages (in- 
cluding Magyar)-as well as on Soviet archival sources. The author draws attention 
to two factors involved in the monarchy’s disintegration, both underrated by 
Western historians: the influence of the Russian Revolutions of 1917 and the in- 
ternal social conflicts within the monarchy. In general, however, she writes in the 
spirit of conservative Marxism, and her account bears heavy scars of the period of 
the “cult of personality.” The workers act for the best, unless led astray by the 
bourgeoisie; the bourgeoisie, occasionally joined by Social Democratic oppor- 
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tunists, is the villain. The bourgeoisie of the subject nationalities is blamed for not 
advocating the breakup of the monarchy before 1914. This might appear as a lack 
of foresight until one realizes the fact, only dimly seen through the book’s pages, 
that the orthodox Marxist leaders were even less willing to gamble on the unpre- 
dictable consequences of a breakup of the monarchy. The author fails, moreover, 
to mention some cases where the middle-class leaders did express a sentiment for 
independence, such as the manifesto of the Czech Progressives in May 1914, and 
neglects to point out that Lenin himself in a letter to Rosa Luxemburg favored the 
preservation of the monarchy and at no time before 1914 placed himself on record 
as advocating its dissolution. Rubinshtein’s roseate glasses permit no complicated 
views. The worker loves his country; the bourgeois is capable of no such noble 
sentiment, and his expressions of patriotism are only a pretense to cover up his 
economic goals. The reader is left with the impression that throughout the war 
the sole objective of the latter was to beguile his own people and conspire against 
their welfare. None of the middle-class leaders are rewarded with even faint 
praise; progressives, liberals, clericalists are all sent to the same inferno. Differ- 
ences of outlook within the working class are not admitted. 

It may be added that in the bibliography precious space is taken by seventy- 
seven separate titles by Lenin. There are also three titles by Khrushchev; had the 
work been published today, Mr. Kosygin would doubtless have received this 
honor, Nothing illustrates better how far Soviet historians have yet to travel be- 
fore they can be regarded as historians first and ideologists second, and what gap 
separates them from their Marxist colleagues in the socialist bloc. The Marxist 
scholars of Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, and Poland are pointing the 
way; it is hoped that Soviet historians will follow their example. 


University of British Columbia Sraniey Z. Pecu 


THE BIRTH OF THE AUSTRIAN REPUBLIC, 1918-1921. By Karl R. Stadler. 
(Leiden: A. W. Sijthoff. 1966. Pp. 207.) 


Tuns study deals with a difficult subject of considerable historical import and in 
some aspects even today of more than mere historical interest. Of the problems 
faced by the peacemakers at Saint-Germain in 1919, the south Tirol issue is still 
with us. The Anschluss question and the determination of the Czech-Austrian 
frontier played an extremely important part in events leading to the outbreak of 
World War II, but the author is probably right in feeling that a closer adherence 
to ethnic principles would not have prevented Hitler's aggression. On the positive 
side of the ledger it may be said that the redrawing of the Austro-Hungarian 
border has stood the test of time quite well. Furthermore the Carinthian plebiscite 
of October 1920 concerning the boundary between Yugoslavia and Austria was a 
model of an intelligently arranged and fairly conducted operation. 

All this and more, with due regard for the Austrian domestic background ac- 
tions and decisions, is discussed by Dr. Stadler. The book could have been more 
readable, however, if quotations, largely from secondary sources, had not filled at 
least one-fifth of the text. Stadler’s sympathies rest decidedly with the Austrian 
Socialists. Statements such as “it fell to the Social Democrats to rebuild the life 
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of their nation" and the comparison between Thomas G. Masaryk, the great lib- 
erator of the Czech people, and the highly controversial Austrian Left-wing So- 
cialist Friedrich Adler are somewhat out of focus. Furthermore, the oppressive 
policies of the Habsburg Empire are at points somewhat overstated. 

This is not meant to suggest that a sincere desire for impartiality is lacking. 
The author’s judgments, whether one shares them or not, are on the whole well 
reasoned and moderate though packed by more evidence drawn from the Left 
than from the Right. The main weakness of the book lies in an unfortunate de- 
ficiency in the use of sources. If Stadler had studied the as yet unpublished ma- 
terial in the Austrian archives—permission is not difficult to get—he could have 
added greater depth to his study. Far more difficult to explain is the fact that he 
has not used such published primary sources as Les délibérations du Conseil des 
Quatres (24 mars-28 juin 1919), that is, the private records of the secretary of the 
Council, Paul Mantoux, which supplement the US Department of State papers re- 
lating to the Peace Conference. They would have given him important additional 
information. Of Austrian dailies, Stadler refers directly only to the Socialist pa- 
pers, but not to the main liberal, German national, or catholic conservative ones. 
Neither has he perused the study by F. F. G. Kleinwaechter, Von Schónbrunn bis 
St. Germain (1964), which deals with the same topic as his own book. This list of 
important omissions could be easily extended, but the examples given must suffice 
to indicate that this ably and intelligently done study cannot become the definitive 
work on the subject. 


Rutgers University Rosrrr A. KANN 


BRIEFE. Volume VI, HINWENDUNG ZUR KUNST DES BAROCKS, 
GALERIEREISEN: ROM UND KASSEL-DRESDEN 1875, TIROL- 
OBERITALIEN 1876, BAYERN-FRANKEN 1877, EMILIA-ROMAGNA 
1878, NEUAUFLAGEN UND ERSTE UBERSETZUNGEN DER HAUPT- 
WERKE, DER KREIS DER JUNGEREN BASLER FREUNDE APRIL 
1875 BIS ENDE 1878. By Jacob Burckhardt. Edited by Max Burckhardt. 
(Basel: Schwabe & Co. 1966. Pp. 496. 28 fr. S.) 


As a humanist, Burckhardt ranks among the great letter writers of his century. 
The sixth volume, edited, like its predecessors, with the most painstaking and 
comprehensive exactness (with about 200 pages of explanatory notes for even 
minute details), covers the period 1875-1878. These are the years when Burck- 
hardt achieved his European stature as the Weise von Basel, where he was firmly 
rooted as a scholar and burgher without overlooking the shortcomings of the 
bürgerliche Welt, continental counterpart to the heyday of the Victorian Age. Po- 
litically the consolidation of the Bismarckian Reich, the new Italian Regno, and 
the Third Republic seemed to have stabilized Europe. 

Burckhardt’s letters reveal the keen analysis that he applied to the seamy side 
behind the loud and specious idols of contemporary optimism and “progress.” 
With the scathing and not always unbiased irony of the conservative Unseit- 
gemáfle, he observed the concern of the nouveaux riches and the upstarts with 
business and power, the concomitants of technology and urbanization, the restless 
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and overactive dynamism and the “Massenfeste des Plebses” of those who “feel 
lost if they are not gathered by the thousands.” It is particularly his correspond- 
ence with F. von Preen, the German nobleman and civil servant, that contains his 
most pertinent notes about political and cultural conditions and trends, including 
his judgment of Bismarck, whom he both respected and disliked. A complement 
to these letters are those he wrote to his friends in Basel, the architect Alioth and 
the jurist Grüninger, and to his relatives, during his journeys to Germany and 
Italy. Tuned to the individuality of the recipient as well as to the particular situ- 
ation, combining serious discussion about works of art (the major objective of 
these trips), or the problems of contemporary society with witty personal remarks 
on chance encounters and conversations, on lodging, food, and especially the 
highly appreciated wine, these letters present the perfect embodiment of the nihil 
humani a me alienum puto. They also prove how much the stay in the old towns 
of Germany and Italy meant to him, not only as a professor but as a humanist. 


Marquette University Fenix M. WASSERMANN 


MOVIMENTI E CONTRASTI PER L'UNITÀ ITALIANA: CON AG- 
GIUNTI ALCUNI SCRITTI SPARSI E UNA NOTA. BIOGRAFICA DI 
W. MATURI. By Antonio Anzilotti. Edited by Alberto Caracciolo. | Ricerche 
sull'Italia moderna, Number 4.] (Milan: Dott. A. Giuffrè, Editore. 1964. Pp. 
xxxiii, 422. L. 3,200.) 


Waren Antonio Anzilotti died in December 1924 he was not yet forty. During 
that year the political crisis precipitated by the Fascist murder of Matteotti domi- 
nated practically all other considerations in Italy. And yet the distraught Italian 
intelligentsia, including both the older generation of historians (Croce, Salvemini, 
Volpe) and the new generation of “students” (Chabod, Maturi, Vaccari, Canti- 
mori, Morandi), however otherwise divided, knew that they had suffered an ir- 
reparable Joss. For forty years thereafter Anzilotti retained the quiet and faithful 
admiration of all those who had known him personally or who had read his bril- 
liant historical works. In 1930 Luigi Russo collected and edited under the imprint 
of Laterza, and therefore with Croce’s implicit approval, Anzilotti’s “minor” his- 
torical essays; that edition has long been unavailable. Now Alberto Caracciolo, a 
member of the post-Crocean and, in a sense, anti-Crocean generation of younger 
Italian historians, has produced an expanded edition of Anzilotti’s essays. This 
volume is not only a tribute to Anzilotti’s multiple appeal but also to the deepen- 
ing tolerance within the liberal wing of the Neo-Marxist Italian intelligentsia. 

The three “prefaces” to this edition of Anzilotti’s essays—Russo’s own is re- 
printed from the 1930 edition, that by Walter Maturi is reproduced from the 
sketch in the Dizionario bibliografico degli Italiani, and Caracciolo’s original 
essay entitled "Uno storico moderno”—all testify to Anzilotti's heroic struggle 
throughout his life to mold for himself, out of the diverse traditions and historio- 
graphic alternatives, a new kind of storia interiore and storiografia realistica that 
would transcend but not deny the fertile achievements of his Italian and Euro- 
pean masters. Caracciolo is quite right, it seems to me, in suggesting that Anzi- 
lotti prefigured, if he did not have time to fully realize, the cultural empiricism 
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that characterizes the subtleties behind the historical methodology of Federico 
Chabod. 

Based as it is upon the Russo edition of Anzilotti’s Movimenti e contrasti, 
Caracciolo's edition offers a larger view of the Pisan historian's range of profes- 
sional interests and the richness of his historiographic ideas. Those interests had 
been contemporaneously focused on the three major eras of modern Italian his- 
tory: the Renaissance, the eighteenth-century "age of reforms," and the Risorgi- 
mento. Obviously, restrictions of space have precluded the inclusion in this vol- 
ume of Anzilotti’s larger works. Practically all of Anzilotti's longer essays have 
been reprinted in this edition, together with five shorter studies on the Risorgi- 
mento and all of the historiographical articles. Together, these works constitute 
an illuminating introduction to an exceptionally gifted historical mind. Unfortu- 
nately, there is no opportunity to elaborate further upon the rich insights and the 
originality of thought and vision most of these essays contain. Be it sufficient to 
say that rereading Anzilotti’s essays has tended to reconfirm my feeling concern- 
ing both the desirability and the practicality of striving for a new humanistic 
historiography consciously free of metahistorical, pseudoscientific, and ideological 
passions. For, paradoxical as it may sound, Anzilotti was a “historians’ historian” 
whose refined, if eclectic and unfinished, work amounts to an inspiring example 
of how the modern historian may try to break the strangle hold of sterile speciali- 
zation and false intellectual pride. 


University of Rochester , A. WILLIAM SALOMONE 


VENISE, RAGUSE ET LE COMMERCE DU BLÉ PENDANT LA SE- 
CONDE MOITIÉ DU XVI* SIÈCLE. By Maurice Aymard. [École Pratique 
des Hautes Études, VI° Section. Centre de recherches historiques. Ports, 
routes, trafics, Number 20.] (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1966. Pp. 178.) 


AxymarD’s study is a monograph of distinction, complementing Fernand Braudel 
and Ruggiero Romano, Navires et marchands à l'entrée du port de Livourne 
(1547-1611), and supplementing several other volumes in this series. It deals with 
a problem to which an important place is reserved in Braudel’s epochal Méditer- 
ranéc et le monde méditerranéen à l'époque de Philippe Il (1949): regularities and 
everyday realities of grain consumption, production, and transport, business 
methods of grain merchants, fluctuations in grain prices, and grain sources of 
supply for the demands of Venice and Ragusa (Dubrovnik) during the second 
half of the sixteenth century. 

A model of scholarship, based chiefly on Venetian and Ragusan archives, the 
study distinguishes three periods. From 1548 to 1563 Venice, Ragusa, and Italy in 
general called upon Aegean and Balkan grains to meet the needs of their ex- 
panding populations. From 1560 to 1590 Ottoman demographic expansion cul- 
minated in a series of almost uninterrupted famines, which imposed serious curbs 
on grain exports, thus forcing Italy to encourage land reclamation projects in 
order to satisfy its consumption needs. In a final period, northern grains, including 
supplies from the Baltic, entered the Italian market. 

One minor criticism is the absence, in the author’s short list of secondary 
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works, of the important studies of Jorjo Tadié. Aymard’s section on Ragusan 
grain merchants is consequently less satisfying than might otherwise have been the 
case. He neglects in particular the ship captain Michele Prazzato (Miho Praca- 
tovié), who, after acting primarily as a shipper of grains between 1555 and 1558, 
became a sedentary merchant, with a primary interest in cloth, olive oil, and 
leather, and then extended his activities to the issuance of marine insurance and 
to banking enterprise. Ultimately, Pracatovié became the wealthiest merchant in 
Ragusa. If his situation were aberrant, it would not be very important. But it il- 
lustrates a general process in Ragusa and other Mediterranean ports: the use of the 
grain trade as a source of initial enrichment. 


Rutgers University TRAIAN STOIANOVICH 


SCRITTURE INEDITE E DISSERTAZIONE “DEL COMMERCIO.” By 
Girolamo Belloni. Edited and with an introduction by Alberto Caracciolo. 
[Istituto per la Storia del Risorgimento Italiano, Biblioteca Scientifica. Series 
2, Fonti. Volume LII.] (Rome: the Istituto. 1965. Pp. 273.) 


GraorAMo Belloni was a Codognese banker, merchant, industrialist, and entrepre- 
neur of the eighteenth century. He was an influential figure in the world of Italian 
finance and a consultant-administrator to the Roman court under Popes Clement 
XII and Benedict XIV. He has been known, until recently, as the author of a 
celebrated, if unoriginal, essay on commerce, the Dissertazione Del Commercio. 
The Dissertazione, first published in 1750, had a certain popularity in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century and was translated into German, French, English, 
and Dutch. This volume contains Belloni’s Dissertazione and a collection of his 
unpublished papers of the years 1719-1757. The unpublished writings, from the 
family archives (the Fondo Cavalleiti), concern Belloni’s views on matters of 
economic policy, primarily on monetary and financial affairs, affecting the Papal 
States during the first half of the eighteenth century. 

Belloni was a moderate mercantilist of the Italian school. As an economic 
theorist he is analytically less interesting than his Neapolitan contemporary, Abbé 
Galiani, or the later Milanese economist, Pietro Verri. Belloni was primarily a 
man of affairs, but he was also a perceptive observer of the economic scene. He 
was keenly aware of the rise in prices that started in Italy in the second quarter of 
the eighteenth century and of related problems of rising costs and declining inter- 
national balances in the Papal States. In an age of economic crises, of monetary 
debasement, and of chronic shortage of currency, he expounded a bullionist or 
quantity theory of money and a primitive version of the balance of trade as the 
main source of a country’s prosperity. In the Dissertazione, he recognized the 
connection between exchange rates and an adverse balance of payments, but failed 
to grasp the long-run equilibrium relation, discovered by the classical economists, 
regulating money, prices, and bullion flows in international trade. 

Caracciolo, in an able introduction, correctly stresses the empirical content of 
these writings as the major contribution of the volume. Belloni’s preoccupation 
with a stable monetary system, with projects to improve agriculture, to expand 
foreign trade, and to develop a manufacturing sector, with technology and the 
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need to educate a labor force, provides an excellent commentary on specific aspects 
of the economy of the Papal States. His preoccupation with these matters reflects, 
in fact, different aspects of the same problem: his increasing awareness of the 
growing backwardness of Italy vis-à-vis the more advanced, industrializing re- 
gions of Western Europe. 

Caracciolo promises, for the future, a full-scale study of the bank of Belloni. 
This, together with the present volume, will make an important contribution to 
the economic and entrepreneurial history of Italy in the eighteenth century, and we 
will all be the richer for it. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology Tra A. GLAZIER 


CRISPI E LO "STATO DI MILANO." By Fausto Fonzi. [L'Età del Risorgi- 
mento, Studi e testi, Number 6.] (Milan: Dott. A. Giuffré, Editore. 1965. Pp. 
xxxi, 552.) 


Wrra this fine study of the conflict between Crispi and Milan during the tumul- 
tuous years 1893-1896, Fausto Fonzi has made a significant contribution to the 
history of late nineteenth-century Italy. The conflict, he holds, was a crucial turn- 
ing point in Ttaly's political development. Not only did Milan, Italy's proud moral 
capital and "political laboratory," cause Crispi's fall in 1896, but it brought forth, 
in the course of the struggle, the democratic parties of the era of Giolitti, ‘Turati’s 
reformist socialists and Meda's Christian democrats. 

The center of northern opposition to Crispi’s dictatorial, militaristic, and ex- 
pansionist policies, Milan was also the center of his strongest opponents, the mod- 
erates of the Lombard Right and radicals of the extreme Left. Indignant at the 
"State of Milan" for what he regarded as the unpatriotic municipalism and ma- 
terialism of its citizens, Crispi decided to promote a pact between the Milanese 
Catholics and moderates to defeat bis bitterest adversaries, the radicals, in Milan's 
communal elections of February 1895. This was a means to a greater end: ex- 
tension of Catholic participation to the general elections of May 1895 and con- 
quest of conservative support in the north for a dynamic foreign and colonial 
policy. Crispi's attempt to secure the suspension of the non expedit through con- 
ciliation of the Vatican in 1894-1895 and his dissolution of the Socialist party in 
October 1894 were both part of this "conservative operation." Making remarkably 
similar decisions, Turati and Meda abandoned abstentionist, Maximalist positions, 
opted to work through the institutions of the state, and began the tactic, so fun- 
damental in the Giolittian period, of concluding electoral pacts. Deciding after 
October 1894 that liberty was essential for the Socialist party, Turati and his fol- 
lowers forged an electoral alliance with the radicals for the February elections, 
and, even more important, resolved to make collaboration with democratic groups 
the policy of the party on a national scale—an objective Turati was largely to 
achieve after 1898. To prevent the election of an anticlerical city council by the 
radical-socialist bloc, Meda and the Catholics concluded the pact Crispi desired 
with the moderates, their ultimate objective being, however, the transformation of 
political life in a more Christian and popular direction. Italy’s modern parties, 
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Fonzi thus writes, appeared at this time. They would defend the constitution, 
narrow the gap between real and legal Italy, and enable Parliament to function 
without a return to the statuto. 

While the moderates won with Catholic votes in February, the Estrema, with 
Leo XIII's reaffirmation of the non expedit, triumphed in Milan during May. This, 
together with Crispi’s war in Ethiopia and his fiscal policies, turned the moderates 
of Milan and then the entire north against the government. The defeat of Adua 
brought Milan to the verge of revolt. With Crispi ready to employ troops against 
Milan, Umberto had to accept his resignation or face civil war. 

Fonzi's research, much of it archival, is meticulous. His analysis of all the im- 
portant developments he has explored, from Crispi’s conservative campaign to the 
northern revolt against the Sicilian dictator and “imperialist south,” is masterful, 
rich, and valuable. 


University of California, Santa Barbara Donar» A. Limorr 


LUIGI CAISSOTTI DI CHIUSANO E IL MOVIMENTO CATTOLICO 
DAL 1896 AL 1915. By Alessandro Zussini. [Pubblicazioni dell'Istituto di 
Scienze Politiche dell'Università di Torino, Volume XIII.] (Turin: Edizioni 
Giappichelli. 1965. Pp. 235. L. 2,800.) 


Onr of the leitmotivs in Italian life after the formation of a united Italy was the 
bitter conflict between Church and state. The problem demanded personal com- 
mitments from all thoughtful Italians and created public and private dilemmas. 

This study of Luigi Caissotti di Chiusano, a lesser-known figure in the Catho- 
lic movement, delineates some of these dilemmas. By following the activities of 
Caissotti di Chiusano, we come to understand better the individual Italian Catho- 
lic’s relationship to his church, his country, and his own conscience. Through him 
the moral struggle of those who wanted to be Catholics and Italians becomes 
clearer. Caissotti di Chiusano belonged to the Piedmontese agrarian aristocracy in 
whom devotion to the Savoy monarchy and to the Church had deep roots. For 
twenty years of his life (1868-1963) he participated indefatigably in Turin’s 
Catholic intellectual and social circles, He corresponded with Giuseppe Toniolo, 
leading theoretician of Italian Catholicism, earned considerable recognition, yet 
failed to achieve national prominence because of internal factional strifes. 

His participation began in 1896 under the stimulus generated by the Rerum 
novarum and continued until 1916. During these years he devoted himself in- 
tensely to the Catholic cause. Captivated by Murri’s ideas, he became an advocate 
of the early Christian Democratic movement. His sentiments reflected those of 
countless young Italian Catholics, who, while dreaming of the day when the 
schism between Church and state would be healed, were more immediately con- 
cerned with the growing threat of socialism. In a letter to Toniolo, written on 
October 21, 1897, he declared that “in comparison to social reforms, political re- 
forms have a minimal importance.” 

Caught in the struggle over Catholic trade-unions in 1914, Caissotti di Chiu- 
sano went to their defense against the criticisms of the powerful Cividza Cattolica 
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in a pamphlet that brought him to the attention of Harmel and La Tour du Pin 
in France and involved him in the polemics between "social Catholics" and the 
conservative integralists. This conflict was so bitter that it undoubtedly influenced 
Caissotti's decision to withdraw from all Catholic activities. 

Based on the personal files of Caissotti di Chiusano, his writings, Toniolo’s 
correspondence—both the published and still unpublished letters in the Vatican 
Library—and interviews with Caissotti di Chiusano himself during the last years 
of his life, this book provides an illuminating glimpse into the activities and ideas 
of committed Italian Catholics. We also get a picture of the labyrinthine maneu- 
vering between factions during the pontificates of Leo XIII and Pius X. This book 
should interest anyone concerned with the intricate history of state-Church rela- 
tions in Italy. 

Simmons College ExariaNA P. NOETHER 


THE CORFU INCIDENT OF 1923: MUSSOLINI AND THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS. By James Barros. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 


1965. Pp. xxi, 339. $7.50.) 


Mn. Barros has written an extremely good study of the Corfu incident. He con- 
centrates on the international diplomacy of the event, giving his reader a blow- 
by-blow account of the crucial discussions and debates in the Conference of Am- 
bassadors and the League Council. He has had access not only to the records of 
these organizations but also to the dispatches sent by the delegates and ambassa- 
dors of the principal interested states to their respective superiors, and the in- 
structions received in return. He has mined the archives of the Italian, Greek, 
and American governments, Only the British and French archives for the period 
are still closed, but he was able to substitute for the British archives the private 
papers of Lord Curzon and Admiral Keyes. He was fortunate and interviewed 
personally a few of the diplomatic survivors who were able to add some details and 
impressions not available on the written record. Building on these sources he has 
put together an extremely impressive account of a tempest in a teapot, which al- 
ways contained, however, the potential for developing into a more serious inter- 
national crisis. His version is likely to remain definitive for some time, for it ap- 
pears doubtful, in my opinion, that the opening of the British and French archives 
will reveal material likely to force a substantial change in the fundamental story 
revealed here. 

I have only one small complaint and two small disagreements to register. The 
complaint regards the sparseness of information and analysis given the reader 
about the domestic political situations in Italy and Greece. Barros recognizes that 
Mussolini's dramatic occupation of Corfu was stimulated by the Duce’s desire for 
a diplomatic success, not only to build up Italy’s prestige abroad but also to bolster 
a shaky government at home. But nowhere does the author analyze why the 
Fascist regime was shaky in 1923; nor does he discuss or identify those groups 
within Italian society who would be sufficiently impressed by a diplomatic success 
to help Mussolini consolidate his position. Barros concludes that the event indicates 
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the decline of the traditional career diplomats. I am not convinced. It seems to me 
that he has shown they still had a role to play and some influence to exert: they 
were able to make the necessary concessions and persuade Mussolini to accept 
them, which enabled the Conference of Ambassadors to arrive at a solution that 
got Italy off the hook. In later years there is no doubt that their influence over the 
Duce declined. On the other hand, Barros recognizes the failure of the League of 
Nations, but still tries to shift the blame to the powers. 


University of Connecticut Norman Rocan 


LA RESISTENZA ITALIANA: APPUNTI E DOCUMENTI. By Guido 
Quazza. [Collana dell'Istituto di Storia della Facoltà di Magistero dell'Uni- 
versità di Torino, Number 1.] (Turin: G. Giappichelli Editore. 1966. Pp. 263. 
L. 2,500.) 


Ás a young man the author of this book participated in the Italian armed re- 
sistance of 1943-1945. Since then he has become a professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Turin where, among other things, he has pioneered in steering qualified 
students into investigating recent history and the regional aspects of the liberation 
movement in particular. Quazza's book consists of two interpretive essays origi- 
nally given as lectures in Turin; a short discussion of some of the historiographi- 
cal problems involved in studying the resistance; and his personal diary covering 
the period from September 3, 1943, until May 12, 1945. 

In the essay "La politica dei comitati di liberazione" Quazza takes up some of 
the major problems facing the clandestine governing institutions of the resistance. 
He discusses such problems of historical interpretation as whether the resistance 
originated spontaneously or at the instigation of political parties; what links the 
resistance had with older anti-Fascist currents; and whether there was really as 
much "unity" as Communist propaganda contends. Quazza suggests periodizing 
the resistance into four phases: the preparatory one extending from the autumn 
of 1942 until September 8, 1943; the second, from the armistice to the liberation 
of Rome; the third, from June 1944 until the insurrection; and the fourth, from 
April 25, 1945, until the referendum of June 2, 1946, on the monarchy and elec- 
tion of the Constituent Assembly. He underscores the differences in political out- 
look of the northern, central, and southern CLN's; the friction between moder- 
ates and Leftists; the emphasis of the northern CLN’s upon the need for more 
regional autonomy; and the efforts of the resistance to promote socioeconomic 
reforms, His second essay, "La guerra partigiana," summarizes cogently the mili- 
tary aspects of the resistance. Although Quazza’s citations indicate familiarity 
with much of the basic literature on both the CLN’s and partisan warfare, I was 
disappointed not to find my work mentioned. 

The last half of the book consists of Quazza’s laconic wartime diary. It is a 
useful historical document in that it helps to illustrate the idealistic and some- 
what politically amorphous attitudes that typified many of the young intellectuals 
when they went into the mountains to join the partisan forces. Quazza’s diary also 
gives some information on such problems of the partisan struggle as the increasing 
tendency to inculcate political ideas among the fighters; the efforts of the Pied- 
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montese partisans to achieve friendly understandings with the French Résistance; 
and the jealousies and suspicions aroused by Allied supply drops. 

Quazza's book is a valuable brief interpretation of the resistance. 
Vanderbilt University Cuarves F, DELZELL 


ALCIDE DE GASPERI: THE LONG APPRENTICESHIP. By Elisa A. 
Carrillo, [Studies in Christian Democracy.] ([Notre Dame, Ind.:] University 
of Notre Dame Press. 1965. Pp. viii, 185. $5.50.) 


In her unpretentious book, Professor Carrillo gives a simple, informative, and at 
the same time enthusiastically flattering appraisal of Alcide De Gasperi, the Aus- 
trian-born Catholic politician who became Prime Minister of Italy at the end of 
1945 and held that position for nearly seven years after the proclamation of the 
republic. The first three chapters deal with De Gasperi’s Austrian period, his 
family background, his studies, his early political activities culminating in his elec- 
tion in rgr1 to the Austrian Parliament as a Catholic opposed to both Liberalism 
and Socialism but accepting the democratic process, and as an autonomist for 
Italian-speaking Trentino. De Gasperi’s rapid post-World War I rise in the newly 
formed and dynamic Partito Popolare is the topic of the fourth chapter. Three 
more chapters cover twenty or so difficult years. Leader of the anti-Fascist wing of 
the Partito Popolare, successor of Luigi Sturzo as secretary-general of the party, 
hounded by the Fascist government, jailed for sixteen months in 1927-1928 on the 
charge of attempting to leave the country clandestinely, De Gasperi finally found 
refuge in the Vatican as a librarian, and he later became active in the resistance 
movement of 1943-1944. The last chapter deals with De Gasperi’s activities as 
leader of the newly established Christian Democratic party from the liberation of 
Rome until his appointment as Prime Minister. 

Easy to read, the volume is enriched by nearly twenty pages of footnotes, a 
lengthy and somewhat undiscriminating bibliography, and an index. It is regret- 
table that there is no glossary; many European political terms need some explana- 
tion for the American reader. The book is an apologia and should be read as such. 
The author presents De Gasperi as the perfect republican and democrat—in 
American terms. But others doubt that the question of monarchy versus republic, 
hereditary versus elected head of state within a constitutional frame, really mat- 
tered to De Gasperi either in Austria in 1912 or in Italy in 1945. No one can say 
whether conviction or expediency made De Gasperi a democrat. His sympathy for 
Austrian Christian Socialists, from Lueger on, and for the German Zentrum may 
provide a correct measure of De Gasperi’s democratic republicanism. The author 
mentions contacts De Gasperi had with exiles while serving as a Vatican librarian; 
she does not mention the contacts he cautiously maintained with anti-Fascists 
living in Italy. Some whitewashing is understandable, but it is likely to meet with 
objections. It is a pity that in this book one can only discover by inference a major 
factor in the success of De Gasperi, a modest and somewhat limited man, in the 
faction-ridden Catholic parties, Popolare and Christian Democratic, and therefore 
in Italian politics: he was profoundly honest. 

Smith College M. SarvADORI 
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KLEINE GESCHICHTE POLENS. By Gotthold Rhode. (Darmstadt: Wissen- 
schaftliche Buchgesellschaft. 1965. Pp. xvi, 543.) 


Smcz World War TI there has been much writing on specialized topics in Polish 
history. Professor Rhode’s purpose has been to summarize the long span of Polish 
history in a single compact volume in the interest of the German-speaking teacher 
and student for whom most contemporary works would be too detailed or special- 
ized. Rhode, the author of numerous other studies on Poland, closed this historical 
account on September 1, 1939, since he felt that the beginning of World War II 
ended the period during which the fate of the Polish people could be shaped by the 
Poles themselves, 

In general, the author has preserved good temporal balance throughout the 
long period covered. Since in German literature the treatment of Polish history be- 
tween the fifteenth and eighteenth century is rather superficial, Rhode has de- 
voted special attention to that period. Also he has emphasized political rather than 
social, economic, or cultural aspects. In three of the nineteen chapters he has in- 
terrupted his straight chronological treatment to discuss constitutional problems, 
the Church, and social conditions during the reigns of the Jagellonian dynasty. Al- 
though the author expresses the hope that the book will contribute to a more 
sympathetic understanding between Germans and Poles, he does not unduly stress 
Polish-German relations; nor does he give much space to the international back- 
ground by way of explaining the outbreak of the Second World War in Poland. 
The book attempts to avoid controversial matters: the author presents no hypothe- 
sis of his own and does not explain the issues that have arisen so often in Polish 
affairs. The factual content of the book, nevertheless, is based on a thorough 
knowledge of historical sources and is set forth in an unusually interesting narra- 
tive style. It is probably significant that, of the two men to whom the book is dedi- 
cated, one is the late German professor, Werner Markert, editor of a handbook on 
Poland (1959), who, Rhode believes, has contributed to a better understanding 
of Polish-German relations, while the other, a brother of the author though of 
German origin, was killed in a Polish military unit early in World War II. The 
work does not include a bibliography. As a one-volume history for the student 
and general reader, this survey is excellent. 


Library of Congress Janina W. Hosgins 


CRONICA. TRANSILVANIEI, 1608-1665 [Chronicle of Transylvania, 1608- 
1665]. By Georg Kraus. Translated with an introduction by G. Duzinchevict 
and E. Reus-Mirza. [Cronicile Medievale ale României, Supplement 1.] 
(Bucharest: Editura Academiei Republicii Populare Romane. 1965. Pp. xxxiii, 
603. Lei 27.) 

Pusuication of Cronica Transilvaniei as a supplementary volume in the distin- 

guished series “Cronicele Medievale ale Romániei" is indicative of growing Ru- 

manian interest in the history of Transylvania. That concern, however, is not con- 
fined to problems of the seventeenth century. The editors of Kraus’s chronicle 
are at least as preoccupied with demonstrating the validity of current political 
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theses regarding Rumanian historic rights to Transylvania and the preponderant 
role of the masses in the struggle for national and social liberation as with provid- 
ing an annotated translation of a detailed compte rendu of the events of the tur- 
bulent period 1608-1665. 

Fitting the data supplied by the chronicler into contemporary theories requires 
extensive explanations de texte. The editors attach disproportionate attention to 
issues only casually alluded to by Kraus when such involve social and political 
unrest. The Sibiu uprising of 1645-1646 and the so-called Rascoala Seimenilor 
(mercenaries’ rebellion) of 1655-1656 are thus depicted as manifestations of na- 
tional solidarity among the oppressed Rumanian masses of Transylvania, Walla- 
chia, and Moldavia and of socioeconomic persecution by class and national ene- 
mies: Turks, Habsburgs, native’ voivodes, and Kraus’s hero, George Rákóczy II. 
Kraus—himself guilty of “bourgeois” prejudice—is Duzinchevici’s and Reus- 
Miírza's whipping boy, but his pranks are nevertheless exposed in detail for better 
correction. 

Cronica Transilvaniei, by itself, is a most interesting compilation of miscellane- 
ous data on the seventeenth century. It is concerned with class conflicts, wars, 
revolts, foreign intrigues, and all other facets of the complex mosaic of Transyl- 
vanian history. Its greatest merit lies in the lucid account of the power elite’s fight 
for political survival in the aftermath of the Thirty Years’ War, during the period 
of intensification of the Habsburg-Ottoman struggle for hegemony. The editors 
have prepared an excellent translation of the chronicle. In that form Kraus and 
the facts speak for themselves. 


University of Colorado STEPAEN FiscHER-GaLATI 


ALBANIA'S CAPTIVES. By Pyrrhus J. Ruches. (Chicago: Argonaut. 1965. Pp. 
ix, 213. $5.00.) 


Issuzs rooted in a remote as well as recent past, legacies left by clashes among 
empires, major religions, and civilizations to feed the flames of nationalism on the 
Southeast European land bridge between East and West, and a characteristically 
impassioned struggle between Greece and Albania over a small but to the two 
adversaries important territory are the subject of this work. A region of some 
_ 2,400 square miles, inhabited by about 250,000 people is involved. To the Greeks, 
this is northern Epirus; to the Albanians who control it, this is the province of 
Gjinokastér and its adjacent districts. 

At the end of the Balkan Wars, this region was included in the newly created, 
predominantly Mohammedan, Albania by a fiat of the Great Powers. This deci- 
sion was made mainly to accommodate Italian insistence that the opposite shore of 
the Strait of Otranto be acquired by a minute and underdeveloped Albania 
rather than by Greece. A summary international survey of linguistic patterns in 
the region supplied a justification for this decision by establishing that the Al- 
banian language was, and still is, spoken almost exclusively in northern Epirus. 
The boundaries, and implicitly this criterion, were confirmed by the Paris Peace 
Conference in 1919. 

Yet, despite the language uses, not all, indeed, very few, people in this region 
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are Albanian. Especially in the districts south and southwest of the Tepelenë 
mountain range and along the Greek border, the Albanian-speaking villagers are 
Christian, not Muslim; they are apart from the Albanian tribal structure; the 
Ghegs and the Tosks alike regard them as aliens; and they consider themselves 
Greek, whatever their language. Unfortunately, the author of this work chooses to 
focus on Greece’s historic claims, rather than on considerations effectively support- 
ing the right of self-determination. This approach of course does disservice to a 
work that comes very close to throwing a strong beam of light upon a set of moral 
as well as practical issues in modern international affairs. 


Long Island University Dracos D. KosricH 


BOLGARSKII NAROD V BOR'BE PROTIV FASHIZMA (NAKANUNE I 
V NACHAL'NYI PERIOD VTOROI MIROVOI VOINY) [The Bulgarian 
People in the Struggle against Fascism (On the Eve and at the Beginning of 
the Second World War)]. By L. B. Valev. (Moscow: Izdatel'stvo "Nauka." 
1964. Pp. 371.) 


Basep chiefly upon federal and regional Bulgarian archives, this study presents 
some interesting, useful information on economic and political developments dur- 
ing the period September 1939-June 1941. Valev has documented more fully than 
any previous writer the German economic domination of Bulgaria, showing how 
this strangle hold precipitated the country's slide into satellite status. It was not 
merely a case of Germany's being heavily in debt to Bulgaria; the servicing of 
the debt was generally conducted on German terms. Thus, with credits obtained 
through the sale of agricultural products and mineral ores, Bulgaria was “per- 
mitted” to buy precision machinery, optical instruments, and military equipment. 
Since the capacity to utilize these items was limited, most of them gathered dust in 
warehouses in Sofia and other centers. Then, when King Boris signed the Axis 
Pact on March 1, 1941, it became an easy matter for Berlin to buy back its ex- 
pensive equipment at vastly reduced rates and throw it into the war effort in the 
Balkans and later in Russia. 

Valev describes this process with reasonable accuracy, but his analysis begins to 
break down on the question of why it all happened. For the mess in which Bul- . 
garia found itself by early 1941 Valev blames, in descending order, the Western 
Powers, the "monarcho-fascist" regime of Boris, and the “Left-sectarian devia- 
tion" in the Bulgarian Workers’ (Communist) party. Valev accuses Chamberlain, 
Daladier, and surprisingly enough Roosevelt of doing everything possible to turn 
Germany's might against the Soviet Union in order to protect Western imperialist 
interests; the old canard is not documented. Nor is the attempt to pin the fascist 
label on Boris and his advisers convincing; dictatorial and oppressive the regime 
clearly was, but the identification of such an authoritarian system as “fascist” is 
simply an abuse of language. 

Finally, Valev maintains that the Bulgarian Communists, having purged their 
ranks of subversive elements, led a popular struggle against fascism and war. In 
actual fact there was no coordinated opposition, and that which did exist was 
largely independent of a Communist party that, following the example set in 
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Moscow after the conclusion of the Nazi-Soviet Pact, expended more vitriol upon 
the British than upon the Germans—and continued to do so as late as June 1941. 
Concerning the failure of the Soviet Union to intervene directly in an attempt to 
preserve Bulgarian independence, Valev cites not the understanding between 
Moscow and Berlin but rather the “threat” to the Transcaucasian oil complex 
posed by General Weygand’s army in Syria, a threat that “distracted” Moscow’s 
attention from the Balkans. 

Valev's book, in sum, will have a limited usefulness for the specialist willing to 
ignore some jargon that might have been written fifteen years ago. 


University of Virginia Woopronp D. MoCLELLAN 


ALLIANZ HITLER-HORTHY-MUSSOLINI: DOKUMENTE ZUR UN- 
GARISCHEN AUSSENPOLITIK (1933-1944). Introductory study and 
preparation of the acts for publication by Magda Adám et al. Edited by La- 
jos Kerekes. [Institut für Geschichte an der Ungarischen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften.] (Budapest: Akadémiai Kiadó. 1966. Pp. 409. $10.50.) 


Tras is a collection of 136 select documents drawn mainly from the archives of 
the Hungarian Foreign Ministry and the private secretariat of Admiral Horthy. 
Although most of these documents have already appeared in Hungarian, only a 
few were printed in English in The Confidential Papers of Admiral Horthy (for 
a review of two such documentary collections in Hungarian, see AHR, LXXI 
[Apr. 1966], 1016). The substantial introduction to this publication shows, as do 
the documents, that Horthy's Hungary played a dangerous game of foreign policy 
when it sought the aid of Germany and Italy in its quest for frontier revision, 
while attempting to preserve its independence and the good will of the Western 
Powers. Ultimately, this policy had to fail. Italy, whom the Hungarian leaders 
courted much more than they did Germany, had only good words to offer; 
France and England were indifferent. Germany alone helped, but exacted in ex- 
change heavy concessions. Germany, moreover, used the threat of Slovak, Croa- 
tian, and Rumanian intervention whenever the Hungarians rebelled against these 
concessions. That Hungary, militarily weak and cursed with an enormous num- 
ber of Nazi collaborators, could nevertheless make a show of independence, pur- 
sue its own imperialist policy, and, as late as March 1944, act as an almost neutral 
power is an amazing fact of history. 

Needless to say, the authors of the introduction show no sympathy for the 
clever tactics of the “ruling classes.” After all, Horthy’s Hungary remained anti- 
Bolshevist to the end and expected the victors, be they Germans or Anglo-Saxons, 
to help maintain the archaic social structure of Hungary. But, in fact, was it 
possible to reorient Hungarian foreign policy before the arrival of the Red Army, 
and are the editors to be taken seriously when they claim that only the under- 
ground, and practically nonexistent, Communist party had the solution in hand 
when it advocated total opposition to Germany? The price of such resistance—the 
death of all (not only of two-thirds) of the Jews, and of Hungary’s home Com- 
munists as well—would have been terrible to pay. 

Columbia University Istvan Drag 
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ESSAYS IN RUSSIAN HISTORY: A COLLECTION DEDICATED TO 
GEORGE VERNADSKY. Edited by Alan D. Ferguson and Alfred Levin. 
(Hamden, Conn.: Archon Books. 1964. Pp. xxv, 317. $9.00.) 


Tur Festschrift contains a dedication that summarizes Professor Vernadsky's 
life, a bibliography of his works, and nine historical studies. The bibliography 
compiled by Dr. Ferguson and the first study, “George Vernadsky as a Historian 
of Ancient and Medieval Russia,” by Dimitri Obolensky, the only contributor to 
the volume who has never been a student of Vernadsky, were first published in 
1954 in the fifth volume of “Oxford Slavonic Papers” and have already proved their 
usefulness to scholars. Here they are brought up to date, no mean task for either 
writer considering Vernadsky’s remarkable productivity. 

In the second study B. Philip Lozinski discusses the controversy among 
scholars concerning "The Name Slav” and proposes his own somewhat different 
explanation of it, Next Oswald P. Backus writes learnedly of “Muscovite Legal 
Thought, the Law of Theft, and the Problem of Centralization, 1497-1589.” Fol- 
lowing Backus, Andrew Lossky reconstructs and analyzes “La Piquetiére’s Pro- 
jected Mission in 1682 and the Swedish Policy of Louis XIV.” While peripheral 
to Russian history, the article is a finely drawn diplomatic vignette. In an article 
entitled “The Russian Military Settlements, 1825-1866,” Ferguson contributes to 
the volume, and to our knowledge, important and surprising information con- 
cerning the extent of the reformed military colonies in the reign of Nicholas I. 
Turning to a totally different aspect of the same period, the specialist on Slavophi- 
lism, Peter Christoff, deals with the views of "A. S. Khomiakov on the Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Problem in Russia.” Alfred A. Skerpan, in the longest study 
in the book, presents the crucial question of "Ihe Russian National Economy 
and Emancipation.” The author’s analysis gains from his clear-cut, rather than 
hesitant, manner, and it should provoke discussion if not always assent. The vol- 
ume concludes with two careful and scholarly treatments of important events: 
Alfred Levin’s article on “June 3, 1907: Action and Reaction,” and Eric H. 
Boehm’s “Hitler’s Decision to Attack the Soviet Union: The End of the Grand 
Design.” 

It is highly fitting that a Festschrift for Vernadsky spans the period from the 
origin of the Slavs to the Second World War and that it includes expert studies in 
political, administrative, diplomatic, intellectual, and economic history, as well as 
in historiography, bibliography, and philology. The dedication mentions Vernad- 
sky’s unfailing kindness to all students in the field, a characteristic as prominent 
and remarkable as his scholarly productivity which began in 1914 and is con- 
tinuing undiminished more than fifty years later. 


University of California, Berkeley NicHoLAs V. RissANovskKy 


PRAVOSLAVNAIA INKVIZITSIIA V ROSSI [The Orthodox Inquisition in 
Russia]. By E. F. Grekulov. (Moscow: Izdatel’stvo “Nauka.” 1964. Pp. 166.) 


ALTHOUGH a popular antireligious work is not where one would expect to find 
evidence of scholarship, this little volume, published by the Academy of Sciences 
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of the USSR, contains a wealth of material from the Russian archives, from pub- 
lished sources, and from the works of prerevolutionary scholars. The author dis- 
cusses the facts thus presented in a restrained manner. As a result, the volume 
makes a strong indictment of the Russian Orthodox Church. 

While the Russian Church, unlike that of Spain, actually did not have a cen- 
tralized institution to fight heresy and dissent, the zeal of its clergy and the sup- 
port from the government were sufficient to accomplish much of its purpose. 
From the early centuries on, Mr. Grekulov shows, the Russian Church relent- 
lessly hunted down heretics, who were tortured and burned, or immured for life 
in grim monastery cells, Witches and sorcerers were dealt with in similar fashion, 
with the last burnings occurring late in the nineteenth century. Perhaps the sad- 
dest page of Russian religious history was the treatment of the Old Believers, who, 
more orthodox than the Church itself and fanatical in their stubbornness, fled to 
remote wilds to escape capture by bands of troops, often led by ecclesiastics. Be- 
cause many who were caught suffered merciless torture and then died at the stake, 
numerous Old Believers and their families burned themselves in their own 
churches rather than fall into the hands of their persecutors. It was only in the 
nineteenth century that these horrors ended. 

The author also describes the efforts of the Orthodox clergy to win converts 
from Lutherans, Catholics, Russian sectarians, Muslims, and heathens. Much of 
this was done by violent means; reliance on police measures continued until the 
eve of 1917. Similarly, he stresses the Church’s fight agaiist “dangerous” ideas, 
such as the works of Voltaire, Diderot, and Darwin, or those of Radishchev, 
Belinskii, and Tolstoi. 

Probably a propagandist like Grekulov rarely seeks to present both sides of the 
question. Nonetheless, the overwhelming weight of his evidence and the per- 
sistence of the repressive policy of the Russian Church until modern times suggest 
that any liberal influences in its ranks did not counterbalance its repressive tend- 
encies. 


Duke University Jonn SmzvroN Curtiss 


THE RUSSIANS AT SEA: A HISTORY OF THE RUSSIAN NAVY. By 
David Woodward. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1966. Pp. 254. $6.95.) 


Tue Russian Navy immediately brings to mind Peter the Great, Navarino, 
Sinope, Dogger Bank, Tsushima, the Potemkin, the Kronstadt rebellion of 1921, 
Admiral Kolchak, and development of the submarine—and fishing trawler— 
since 1945. The historian is likely to know little more of the background of the 
world’s second largest fleet. It is the virtue of Woodward’s clearly written account 
that he attempts to place all these events and others in historical perspective and 
to trace the Russian Navy from 1703 to the present. 

The emphasis is on dramatic events of battle, narrowly interpreted. Training, 
leadership, and the navy’s relation to Russian society, diplomacy, and policy are 
virtually ignored. The most startling hiatus is, perhaps, the slight attention paid 
to doctrine and foreign influences; Mahan is not mentioned, let alone less well- 
known schools of thought such as the Jeune École. The many and loosely rea- 
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soned parallels with modern developments, as well as the jejune anecdotes, do not 
plaster over these gaps. Less important, but annoying, the maps do not match the 
text. 

"These serious defects are traceable in part to the author's utilization of only a 
few works, though often well selected, in English, French, and German. Even 
lacking Russian sources, a more useful work would have emerged by closer and 
more detailed attention to the many sources and estimates of the Russian Navy in 
foreign languages. Oddly enough for a journalist, Woodward did not consult the 
Current Digest of the Soviet Press. 

Was there really a Russian naval tradition differing significantly from those of 
other countries? Woodward hardly raises this question and does not establish that 
there was. In this pioneer work, however, he does point up the need for detailed 
study in this neglected and topical area of historical investigation. 


Duke University Frepertc B. M. Horrvpav 


THE ART OF VICTORY: THE LIFE AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF FIELD- 
MARSHAL SUVOROV, 1729-1800. By Philip Longworth. (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 1966. Pp. 350. $7.50.) 


Tuts highly sympathetic and well-written account of the life and career of one of 
Russia’s greatest military leaders concentrates on the details of his campaigns and 
his ideas regarding military organization and strategy. Political and diplomatic 
events are not covered in depth. This approach is understandable since Suvorov 
was a soldier, not a statesman or courtier. The value of the book thus lies in its 
analysis of the strengths of Suvorov as a military leader and in the detailed de- 
scriptions given of his victories, particularly in Poland, the Danubian Principali- 
ties, northern Italy, and his last and greatest achievement in Switzerland, where 
in 1799 he faced enormous difficulties in the passage of the Alps. 

Suvorov is portrayed in this book as personally an eccentric and difficult man, 
often in conflict with his influential contemporaries and unhappy in his personal 
life. For his genius in the field and his success in battle, the author has the highest 
praise: “He won far too frequently to be called lucky: he never lost.” Emphasis is 
also placed on his good relations with his men, the devotion he inspired in them, 
and his innovations as a military leader: “Tt was he who first broke away from the 
conventional strategies of the eighteenth century. He anticipated Napoleon in 
bringing mobility to warfare; he instilled into his conscripted peasant serfs the 
dash and the attacking spirit no other army possessed until the French after their 
Revolution. He created a legend, and traditions which have lasted to the present 
day in the Red Army.” 

The book has, unfortunately, no bibliography, but the footnoting is primarily 
from Russian sources, in particular from G. P. Meshcheryakov’s editing of 
A. V. Suvorov: Dokumenty (4 vols., 1949-53). Other biographies of Suvorov are 
discussed in the introduction and in- Chapter x, "Suvorov's Place in Military His- 
tory." This last section, perhaps the most interesting in the book, describes the 
changing views on Suvorov, the use made of his name during the Second World 
War, and his place among the great military commanders of history. The book is 
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well illustrated, with excellent diagrams of the battles described. It is highly rec- 
ommended to anyone interested in military history. 


Indiana University BARBARA JELAVICH 


IVAN AKSAKOV, 1823-1886: A STUDY IN RUSSIAN THOUGHT AND 
POLITICS. By Stephen Lukashevich. [Harvard Historical Monographs, 
Number 57.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1965. Pp. 191. 
$5.50.) 


Tuts book is badly written. Since Ivan Aksakov was a fairly interesting and un- 
doubtedly important writer, and since Slavophilism, the ideology of which he was 
the most effective publicist, was a powerful shaping factor in the formation of 
modern Russia, the more’s the pity. “An attempt will be made,” Professor Luka- 
shevich tells us, “to give a synthetic picture of the underlying social assumptions 
of Slavophilism.” We are immediately confronted with what is surely no ordinary 
insensitivity to the metaphoric thrust of language. 

The book shows, nevertheless, a pale flickering of uncertain light, and where 
that comes from there may well be a whole burst of illumination. It contains two 
important and closely related insights. The first is that the psyche of Aksakov was 
a kind of paradigm for the fiercely ambivalent nineteenth-century Slavophilism 
that in the twentieth century ended either in terrorist revolutionary Populism or 
in the Black Hundred. The second is that it is more interesting to approach the 
subject from a psychological and psychoanalytical point of view than from that of 
the traditional history of ideas. 

The interesting details all have to do with the family life of the Aksakovs and 
are all psychoanalytic. Lukashevich points out that Ivan became a Slavophile only 
after the deaths of his father and his older brother Konstantin. The latter had 
been his father’s and the family’s darling, whereas Ivan as a boy had tended to 
look out wistfully from backstage on the scene of the family’s affections. He ob- 
viously felt himself responsible for both deaths, especially Konstantin’s, and he 
hastily adopted as his own views he had previously contested. As a publicist, he 
was much more successful than Konstantin. At the same time, however, he 
stopped writing the poetry that had been his own personal gift, and he inserted a 
strain of violent aggressiveness into Slavophilism that had been foreign to Kon- 
stantin and Konstantin's friends and, indeed, to his own earlier view of the world. 

One aspect of this aggressiveness was Aksakov’s anti-Semitism, which be- 
came more and more pronounced as he grew older. Quite rightly, the author 
lingers and frets over this. As he points out, the Jews were Slavophiles of sorts— 
a religiously based social community, offering itself as a light unto the gentiles. 
Before the deaths of his father and brother, Ivan had been positively attracted to 
the Jews; afterward, he revenged himself for his capitulation to Christianity by 
symbolically murdering the parent religion, Judaism. 

Aggressiveness is merely a response to an imagined threat, a kind of defense. 
Such a defense may be seen in Aksakov's only original contribution to Slavo- 
phile ideology, his theory of obshchestvo (the public). After the emancipation of 
the peasantry he could remain true to the original Slavophile faith in the narod 
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(folk) only by positing its control and articulation in a conscious and educated 
public that would represent without repressing the unconscious, ignorant narod. 
It seems quite clear that this very “wishful” image of society is a projection of 
what Aksakov liked to think about his own character, or what he desired for it— 
an active consciousness, shaped and formed by the impulses of his unconscious, 
drawing freely on its energies, yet without the danger of their destructiveness. He 
wanted a psyche free of repression, yet could not handle the unconscious energies 
he prized except by turning them aggressively against “outsiders” who were really 
“insiders” in disguise. He was not a happy man. 

Lukashevich comes very close to saying all of this, yet he does not quite say it. 
While the psychoanalytic approach is one of his strengths, he is nevertheless be- 
guiled by it into judging Aksakov "sick"—a moral judgment in disguise, not a 
psychoanalytic observation. All in all, I must confess I found this tangled and 
awkward book more interesting than many smoother ones. 


University of Rochester Srwney Monas 


TOLSTOJ UND DIE REVOLUTIONARE BEWEGUNG. By Erwin Ober- 
lander. (Munich: Verlag Anton Pustet. 1965. Pp. 280. DM 22.) 


Amone the most disputed questions for historians of Russia's old regime are the 
origins, aims, and decline of the intelligentsia. Whether this unique social group is 
considered a phenomenon of moral grandeur and self-sacrifice, or naive utopians 
who undermined an evolving society and paved the way for a regime that would 
crush them, or hypocritical power seekers, few doubt their importance or question 
their earnestness. 

Tolstoi forms a fascinating touchstone for the social views of the intelligentsia, 
especially in the last three decades of his life when he turned, after the murder of 
the Tsar Liberator (1881), increasingly to social questions. He combined impla- 
cable attacks on the unconcern and hypocrisy of the Church and the arrogance of 
the bureaucracy with insistence upon true Christianity, particularly nonresistance 
to evil by force. Tolstoi was impossible for the revolutionaries and liberals to ig- 
nore or to use. No one was more forceful in criticizing wrongs than he, but the 
renunciation of all violence, including revolutionary struggle, the suspicion of sci- 
ence and the intellectuals, and the adulation of peasants made him, in revolution- 
ary eyes, the unwitting ally of the possessing classes, even the most dangerous 
enemy of progress. The liberals, applauding his concern for the personality, feared 
his uncompromising demands for the renewal of man. Yet all saluted his great 
talent. Berdyaev well compared his importance for the Russian Revolution to 
Rousseau’s for the French. Even Lenin, who with Plekhanov debased Tolstoi 
criticism to the level of inner party polemic, wrote of Tolstoi’s work to Gorki: “Tt 
is a colossus! What a giant of a man!” 

Mr. Oberlinder has treated the varied reactions of revolutionaries and, de- 
spite his overly modest title, the liberals to Tolstoi’s writings. Some forty writers 
in all are given succinct, careful appraisals, with the longest section devoted to the 
most important figure, N. I. Mikhailovskii, 

Although the author was not able to use the mass of revolutionaries’ news- 
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papers, which are difficult to obtain outside the USSR, he has made good use of 
the "thick journals," the memoirs of the period, and the historiography of Russian, 
Soviet, and Western scholars. The excellent bibliography is divided into sections 
on reference works, studies of Tolstoi, and writings of and on the intelligentsia. 
Classic articles on the intelligentsia by Blok, Fedotov, and Stepun (the religious 
roots of populism) should have been included, but these omissions are Schénheits- 
fehler; this section on the intelligentsia is the best of its kind known to me. The 
index is unfortunately confined to a "Personenregister." 

This is a very good book, carefully researched, clearly written, and of interest 
to historians of Russia, of intellectual history, and of revolutionary movements. 


Queens College ALLEN MCCONNELL 


VOZNIKNOVENIE PERVOI MIROVOI VOINY (IIUL'SKII KRIZIS r914 
G.) [Origins of the First World War (The July Crisis of 1914)]. By N. P. 
Poletika. (Moscow: “Mysl’.” 1964. Pp. 605.) 


Soviet historians, especially of recent events, find it wise periodically to revise 
their works to conform to the latest party line on those events. The present study 
by Nikolai Pavlovich Poletika, an older (born in 1896) Soviet historian, is a re- 
vised and expanded version of Chapters rv-1x of his earlier work. Vozniknovenie 
mirovoi voiny | Origins of the World War] (1935). Before that he wrote the study 
Saracvskoe ubiistvo [The Sarajevo Murder]. 

During World War I Lenin several times charged the tsarist government of 
Russia with complicity in the outbreak of the war. In 1915, for instance, he wrote: 
“The tsarist monarchy in Russia is waging a predatory war, rushing to conquer 
Galicia, to deprive Turkey of lands, to subjugate Persia, Mongolia, etc.” Such 
views became inopportune to the Soviet government in the 1930’s when it faced 
hostile Nazi Germany. Since World War II the Soviet government has taken a 
decidedly patriotic view of Russian history. The views of the founder of the Soviet 
state, nevertheless, remain party dogma. Poletika has reconciled this by resorting 
to the simple expedient (much used in present Soviet historiography) of quoting 
Lenin’s views in the introduction and initial paragraphs of the chapters of his book, 
and then, without much regard for them, proceeding to give a pragmatic, factual 
account of the July crisis, seeking to put Russia's part in it in the best possible 
light. He readily concedes that the tsarist government contributed to the eruption 
of the war by being the first to declare a general mobilization, but contends that 
the Russian mobilization had been provoked by the German and Austrian “im- 
perialists” and not only condoned but actively encouraged by the French and 
British “imperialists.” Despite the use of Marxist verbiage, however, this is bas- 
ically not a Marxist but a patriotic Russian account of the July crisis. 

Poletika has used no archival materials, Soviet or others, in the preparation of 
his book. It is based on the standard collections of documents on the origins of 
World War I and on memoirs of the participants in the July crisis in the English, 
French, German, Russian, and Serbo-Croatian languages. Most of these materials 
have been available to other historians of the Kriegsschuldfrage; thus, Poletika’s 
book contains little that is new. It is, nevertheless, not without merit. It is care- 
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fully written and documented. Since it represents a lucid, well-reasoned current 
Soviet account of the fateful July crisis, it would be useful to have an English 
translation of it. 


Florida State University Vicror S. MAMATEY 


THE BOLSHEVIKS: THE INTELLECTUAL AND POLITICAL HIS- 
TORY OF THE TRIUMPH OF COMMUNISM IN RUSSIA. By Adam B. 
Ulam. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1965. Pp. ix, 598. $9.95.) 


Tue conclusion to be drawn from this cradle-to-grave biography of Lenin is that 
the father of Bolshevism was also the source of Stalinist Russia, that Lenin 
formed Soviet society in his own image and "made inevitable" Stalin's cult of 
personality and mass terror. 

Bit by bit, Ulam molds the character capable of these prodigious achieve- 
ments. In the very week that his brother was executed Lenin passed with highest 
distinction his final gymnasium examinations, placing first in his class. Dry and 
reserved in almost all associations, he detested the broad, emotional nature and the 
exuberant camaraderie of the familiar Russian intellectual and revolutionary. His 
parochialism was astonishing. In Paris, Geneva, and London he was blind to every- 
thing unrelated to the cause. His furious hatred and disdain for liberals and mod- 
erates any place and at any time were boundless. Obsessed with conspiratorial 
tactics, he cherished a state of siege mentality even when clearly needless. He 
could remain absolutely alone and as often as necessary split and split again from 
any group or person he could not control, yet his enormous will and energy, his 
facile cynicism, and his talent for psychological terror enabled him to dominate 
even where he and his coterie were the minority. His compulsiveness extended 
everywhere: he was overwrought at the thought of late library books; a suit and 
umbrella were his gear for a hike; he was incessantly fascinated with health and 
exercise; and in all things he craved order and efficiency. 

Since the Bolshevik victory was the product of this extraordinary personality 
plus the breakdown of tsarist Russia, Ulam skillfully weaves together Lenin and 
his times, alternately surveying general Russian history and winding his way 
through the labyrinth of Leninist theory and practice. All of it is well written. 
Some of it is novel: Ulam’s treatment of the 1903 Congress and the conflicts 
surrounding it, the years 1908-1914, the alternatives facing the provisional govern- 
ment, the July 1917 fiasco, and the chaotic first years of Bolshevik rule. ‘The last of 
these is superbly done. Throughout the book there are, as well, a number of fine 
anecdotes for which lecturers will be most grateful. Still, most of the material, 
covering both party and general history, is familiar, and, perhaps the inevitable 
price of Ulam’s approach, the long and frequent excursions into general history 
divert attention from the real subject. We hover over, before, and after Lenin; 
we are too seldom with him. In fact, for all that is written here about Lenin, he 
just does not come alive, except, paradoxically, in his dying years, for which Ulam 
provides an enthralling, if highly conjectural, drama of an alleged Politburo plot 
against Lenin. 

Two other features of the study troubled me. Why does Ulam repeatedly try 
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to reconcile Lenin with Marxism when he himself gathers so much weighty evi- 
dence to show that, in his disregard for Marxist historical patterns, his ready op- 
portunism, and his romantic penchant for anarchistic violence and audacity, he 
was closer to Zhelyabov, to revolutionary Populism, than to Marxism? And why 
do Plekhanov, Martov, Struve, Milyukov, and other prerevolutionary foes of 
Lenin emerge so poorly? Lenin may indeed have been great, as Ulam often re- 
minds us, but is it necessary to portray his opponents as, in various combinations, 
fatuous, feeble, hysterical, gullible, venomous, insipid, and the like? After all, the 
losers lost because they were finer people, men and women who, in times so out of 
joint, were simply no match for Lenin’s fanatic intolerance, egomania, cruelty, and 
limitless duplicity. 


University of Michigan Axruour P. MENDEL 


SOCIALISM IN ONE COUNTRY, 1924-1926. Volume III, Parts 1 and 2. By 
Edward Hallett Carr. [A History of Soviet Russia.] (New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1964. Pp. xii, 597; 605-1050. $17.50 the set.) 


Tus work completes the middle installment of Mr. Carr's “History of Soviet 
Russia.” It deals with Russia’s foreign policy between Lenin’s death and Stalin’s 
assumption of power and embraces both the formal diplomatic relations of the 
Soviet government and the informal ones of the Communist International. Part 
1 is devoted to relations with Western countries; Part 2, with the rest of the world. 

By now Carr’s successive volumes hold few surprises. The research continues 
to be remarkably thorough. Indeed it is difficult to grasp how one person, without 
a staff of assistants, is able to cover so much factual material dispersed in so many 
sources. The events are related clearly and in great detail. There is no history of 
Soviet foreign policy in the 1920's that can remotely compare with Carr's treat- 
ment as far as factual coverage is concerned. In particular, the history of the in- 
dividual Communist parties outside the USSR is described with a thoroughness 
achieved in no previous general history. 

But the conceptual framework is as unsatisfactory here as it has been in the 
preceding volumes. Carr is not interested in questions that intrigue most his- 
torians; he is content to ascertain the facts. But since facts are not objects to be 
plucked and fixed on the printed page, his refusal to engage in speculation some- 
times causes him to miss the very essence of his subject matter. 

What were the motives of Soviet foreign policy in the mid-1g20’s? Carr 
tells us that “the threat of the capitalist world was a constant factor which Soviet 
foreign policy must take into account.” But he goes on to speak of Soviet foreign 
policy as having an “offensive” long-term aim, and then describes the goal of the 
Comintern as “active promotion of revolution” abroad. Now it is perfectly possible 
that Soviet foreign policy was simultaneously inspired by fear and by aggressive 
intentions, but as the two motives are contrary, the reader of so vast a book has a 
right to expect some guidance in the matter. He does not get it. In the end he 
learns more about the operations of the Turkish Communist party than about the 
fundamental principles of Soviet foreign policy. 

A puzzling feature of the “History” is Carr’s neglect of Western scholarship 
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on Soviet Russia. He is right, of course, in basing his narrative on primary sources, 
but this is not always possible, partly because the material is too voluminous 
even for someone of his diligence, and partly because he does not command all the 
necessary languages in which it is written. In the introduction, Carr says that 
there are only two “reasonably adequate” histories of national Communist par- 
ties: Rothschild’s on the Bulgarian party and Draper’s on the American one. The 
field, however, is not as barren as all that. Thomas Hammond’s Soviet Foreign 
Relations and World Communism lists hundreds of books and articles on the 
subject, the majority of which Carr does not seem to have consulted or taken 
seriously enough to have considered. To cite but two examples: In his sections on 
the Polish Communist party Carr makes no reference to M. K. Dziewanowski’s 
The Communist Party of Poland, though he makes six references to his own pre- 
vious books. The omission is even more glaring in the case of China. Carr pre- 
sumably does not read Chinese, for he relies on Western translations of Chinese 
sources, including Brandt, Schwartz, and Fairbank, 4 Documentary History of 
Chinese Communism. Yet he dismisses by implication the important monographs 
by two authors of this volume (Brandt’s Stalin’s Failure in China, 1924-1927, and 
Schwartz’s Chinese Communism and the Rise of Mao), both based on extensive 
analysis of Chinese primary materials and familiarity with the entire subject. Carr 
cites each book once, referring to documents they provide but ignoring completely 
their interpretations and conclusions. On Nazi-Soviet military collaboration not a 
word is breathed about G. Freund’s Unholy Alliance. Carr's neglect of Western 
scholarship, some of it of high caliber, is the more puzzling in that he freely 
draws on secondary Soviet works. 

As it nears completion, this work turns out to be less an analytic history than a 
one-man encyclopedia. Its value is likely to be that of an indispensable handbook. 


Harvard University Ricuarp Press 


TUKHACHEVSKI. By Lev Nikulin. (Moscow: Ministerstvo Oborony. 1964- 

Pp. 197.) 

Smor Khrushchev’s de-Stalinization speech at the Twentieth Party Congress a 
considerable number of persons liquidated in the purges of the late thirties have 
been rehabilitated, among them Marshal 'T'ukhachevski, former commander of the 
Red Army. 

Stalin’s reasons for the executions of Tukhachevski and other high-ranking 
Red officers has long been a mystery. For some twenty-five years, since the sen- 
tencing of the marshal, nothing about him appeared in print in the Soviet Union. 
Therefore, Lev Nikulin’s biography was eagerly awaited in the hope that it would 
illuminate the events surrounding the trials of the late thirties. The reader expect- 
ing great revelations in this respect, however, will be quite disappointed. In the few 
pages he devotes to the circumstances surrounding the arrest and trial of the mar- 
shal, Nikulin alludes only to the well-known accounts in Western sources to the 
effect that Heydrich managed to have forged documents implicating Tukhachev- 
ski fall into the hands of Beneš, from whom they were transmitted to Stalin. 
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Perhaps more pertinent for an appraisal of Stalinism in this period than any 
compilation of documents, however, is the fate of Tukhachevski’s family, 
which the author mentions flectingly. Following the execution of the marshal, his 
wife Nina and his two brothers, Aleksandr and Nikholaj, were executed. His 
three sisters were arrested and sent to camps, and his adolescent daughter, upon 
coming of age, was also arrested. 

While this biography contains little that is startlingly new to the Western stu- 
dent of Soviet history, it does bring many aspects of Soviet thinking at various 
periods into better focus, It is interesting also to note that Nikulin, in quite a de- 
parture from most Soviet writing, implies further that a great part of the military 
disasters of 1941 can be ascribed to the liquidation of Tukhachevski and other 
officers. 

The historian can only wish that the “various archive” materials on which, ac- 
cording to the introduction, Nikulin based his biography had included more in- 
formation on the thirties, 


Purdue University Norman LUXENBURG 


VSESOIUZNOE SOVESHCHANIE O MERAKH ULUCHSHENIIA POD- 
GOTOVKI NAUCHNO-PEDAGOGICHESKIKH KADROV PO ISTOR- 
ICHESKIM NAUKAM, 18-21 DEKABRIA 1962 G. [The All-Union Con- 
ference on Measures for Improving the Training of Scholarly and Teaching 
Cadres in the Historical Sciences, December 18-21, 1962]. (Moscow: Izdatel"- 
stvo “Nauka.” 1964. Pp. 517.) 


In December 1962 an All-Union Historical Conference was held in Moscow. The 
central theme of the four-day discussions was how to improve scholarship and 
teaching methods in the field of history. Two thousand historians and archivists 
gathered from all corners of the Soviet Union. The opening address was delivered 
by B. N. Ponomarev, the militant historian, after which the gathering broke up 
into three main sections: one on the history of the Communist party, another on 
Soviet history, and a third on world history. 

Tt would be futile within the allotted space to present even a résumé of all the 
subjects discussed; nor would it be a profitable undertaking, Many speakers re- 
peated criticisms concerning interpretations, clarity, or genuine Marxian under- 
standing, and there was no lack of familiar demands for “high-level Leninist 
historical science,” liquidation of the consequences of the Stalinist “cult of per- 
sonality,” or raising the low standards among history teachers. There was no lack 
of panaceas for achieving a triumph of "Leninist principles,” particularly in the 
application of these to the study of Asian countries. Each of these subjects in- 
volved lengthy and often heated discussions. 

At the recent International Congress in Vienna, the well-known historian, 
Militsa Nechkina, castigated her audience for the common lack of comprehension 
among Western historians of our Zeitgeist and for the prevailing parochialism 
among students of history. The general impression, one gathers from this vol- 
ume, is that Soviet historians reveal very much the same weaknesses as their 
Western colleagues. As evidence of this, one has to read some of the cited debates 
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and, incidentally, the address of Nechkina herself. She refers to the difficult times 
of the recent “epoch of the cult of personality,” but understandably fails to quote 
some of the hosannas that she sang during that epoch. 

One reads repeatedly about the inadequacy in “methodology of historical ma- 
terialism” or about the need for a more intensive study of the Marxian philosophy 
of history in order to confront Western criticism. One comes across these de- 
mands so often that in despair one feels like crying out: “How long shall they 
utter and speak hard things? and all the workers of iniquity boast themselves” at 
international congresses? 


Stanford University ANATOLE G. Mazour 


Near East 


ARABIC AND ISLAMIC STUDIES IN HONOR OF HAMILTON A. R. 
GIBB. Edited by George Makdisi. (Cambridge, Mass.: Department of Near 
Eastern Languages and Literatures of Harvard University; distrib. by Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1965. Pp. xvii, 688. $29.50.) 


‘Tue twenty-page bibliography of Gibb's works included here shows the remark- 
able bulk of his published works and the great range of his interests: Arabic lit- 
erature and Islamic political and social history of all periods, Islamic ideas and 
institutions, the traveler ibn-Batuta, Arabic historiography, and others. Readers of 
these works appreciate the penetrating and incisive thought of a master. This 
Festschrift by fifty distinguished Arabists and Islamists of several countries does 
not particularly represent his pupils or his closest colleagues, but constitutes a 
worthy tribute by the individual merits of many of the articles. Space allows only 
brief descriptions of a few that treat broader historical topics. 

A. K. Lambton reviews the systems of iqta in medieval Iran and contrasts 
them with European feudalism in being imposed by sovereigns rather than arising 
as a contractual institution for the mutual benefit of lords and vassals. R. N. Frye 
sketches the Buyides’ cultural policy in western Iran, where they fostered the Arabic 
and Islamic traditions found there without attempting to revive an Iranian cul- 
ture. L. Gardet reflects on the limitations of Ralam (not quite “theology,” he 
says), and its relation to figh (Islamic jurisprudence). R. Paret surveys the his- 
tory of Islam as a religion, asking what major radical changes (Metamorphosen) 
have occurred since the Prophet, and finds only three: the broadening from an 
Arab to a world faith, the Shiite interpretation, and the modern shrinkage in the 
scope of Islamic concern. S. H. Nasr shows what elements of pre-Islamic Iranian 
cosmology were absorbed into Shiite Islam. W. C. Smith explains the difference 
between shar’ (God's act of commanding) and shari‘a (the positive laws pro- 
duced by that act). M. A. Bari discusses the reform movement of Sayyid Ahmad 
in nineteenth-century India. L. Binder examines the political role of the Shiite 
ulama in modern Iran, J. Berque the evolution of modern Arab commercial and 
managerial classes. G. E. von Grunebaum, in his best oracular styles, meditates on 
the relations of Orientalism to Western self-understanding. Among many inter- 
esting specialized articles perhaps the most important are the Arabic editions by 
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Serajul Haque and G. Makdisi of two treatises by ibn-Taymiyya. There are a 
beautiful letter of dedication by G. Levi Della Vida and a short biographical 
notice by the editor. 

Such a varied collection could have been given more unity by grouping the 
articles topically instead of alphabetically by authors. The high price of the vol- 
ume is partly excused by the one hundred pages of Arabic and the art plates. 


University of Michigan Grorce F. HounANI 


DOCUMENTS FROM ISLAMIC CHANCERIES: ESSAYS. First Series. By 
]. Aubin et al. Edited by S. M. Stern. [Oriental Studies, Volume IIL.] (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1965. Pp. 254. $12.00.) 


Cuancery archives constitute a vast and largely untapped reservoir of sources for 
Islamic history. This volume is the first of several in the "Oriental Studies" series 
to be devoted to the publication and study of Islamic archival documents. The 
contents vary widely and presage the vast range encompassed by chancery docu- 
ments. Photographic reproductions of the documents are appended at the end of 
the volume following six sections in which the texts are printed in the original 
language together with, except for the fifth section, an English translation. 
Background data, interpretation, and commentary complement each section. 

S. M. Stern begins with two decrees of the Ayubite rulers al-Adil and al-Afdal 
dating from 592/1195 and 595/1199. Both are from the archives of the monastery 
of St. Catherine in Sinai and extend the ruler's protection to the monks residing 
there. John Wansbrough presents a commercial treaty of 894/1489 between the 
Mameluke Sultan Qü'itbay and the republic of Florence and the negotiations pre- 
ceding it. V. L. Ménage deals with seven Ottoman documents, two in Italian and 
four in Turkish emanating from Sultan Mehmed II and one in Greek from an 
Ottoman general. All pertain to peace negotiations with Venice in the 1470's. S. A. 
Skilliter studies three letters to Elizabeth I of England from Safiye, KAdsseki of 
Murad III and mother of Mehmed III. Contemporary Italian translations of these 
letters are included along with several other letters. Jean Aubin publishes a Qara- 
Qoyunlu soydrghal of 859/1455 concerning districts in Fars. Finally, B. G. Martin 
considers seven Safawid documents from Azerbaijan, all having to do in some way 
with landed properties and dated from 914/1509 to 1016/1608. 

Competent scholarship and careful editing enhance this volume's value which 
extends beyond the publication and interpretation of a limited number of docu- 
ments to teach lessons in the methodology of documentary research. We can hope 
that subsequent volumes in this series will be equally rewarding. 


University of Chicago Ricuarp L. CHAMBERS 


ARABY U GRANITS VIZANTII I IRANA V IV-VI VV. [The Arabs on the 
Borders of Byzantium and Iran in the Fourth to Sixth Century]. By N. V. 
Pigulevskaia. (Moscow: Izdatel’stvo “Nauka.” 1964. Pp. 334.) 


Wrru the present volume, N. V. Pigulevskaia seems to conclude the series of 
monographs with which she has enriched Byzantine studies. After dealing with 
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such topics as Mesopotamia on the Threshold of the Sixth Century (1940), By- 
zantium and Iran on the Threshold of the Seventh Century (1946), Byzantium’s 
Contacts with India (1951), and The Iranian Cities in the Early Middle Ages 
(1956), she devotes the present volume to the Arab groups that organized state 
formations along the frontiers of the Byzantine and Iranian Empires in the fourth 
to sixth century. This conclusion of the series is the logical nec plus ultra for one 
interested in the pre-Islamic Semitic periphery of the Byzantine world. After a 
historiographical introduction, the book is divided into the following chapters: 
“The Arab Tribes on the Byzantine Frontier in the rvth-vth Century"; “The 
Kingdom of the ‘Persian’ Arabs"; “The Dominance of the Kinda Dynasty”; “The 
Byzantine Phylarchs of the Ghassan Dynasty”; “The Defense of the Byzantine 
Frontiers and the Arabs”; “The Social Structure and Economic Peculiarities of 
Pre-Islamic Arab Society”; and “The Arabs and Christianity.” The conclusion, 
the appendixes, the bibliographical list, and the indexes follow. There is, regret- 
tably, only one small map. 

This is possibly the first work to deal adequately with the history of the pre- 
Islamic northern Arabs as a whole, and to do so in the context of their relations 
with Byzantium, Iran, and southern Arabian Himyar. This history is, more- 
over, placed in the vaster framework of the cultural, political, economic, and re- 
ligious history of the entire eastern Mediterranean world. The source material 
used for such an undertaking is extensive and varied: Sabaean and Himyarite 
epigraphical data, Byzantine and Syrian historical works, Christian Arab and 
Muslim Arab writings, Arab poetical works, and Greek and Syriac ecclesiastical 
documents. The book investigates the cultural, political, and economic influence 
of the two neighboring empires on the nomad and seminomad Arabs, and it 
shows that it was the final struggle between them that contributed to the expan- 
sionist outburst of these and other Arabs, now unified by Islam. As the author in- 
dicates, Christianity, too, helped this unification, but it proved too complex for the 
level of cultural development of most Arabs. This task was brilliantly accom- 
plished by a creed that expressed, precisely, that level. This volume is a welcome 
contribution. 


Georgetown University CYRIL TouMANoFEF 


THE MODERN HISTORY OF LEBANON. By K. S. Salibi. [The Praeger 
Asia-Africa Series.] (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1965. Pp. xxvii, 227. 
$6.50.) 


Proressor Salibi begins his modern history of Lebanon with the rule of Amir 
Bashir II Shihab (1788-1840). His intrigues, vacillations, treacheries, murders, 
mutilations, and purposeful acts of destruction toward members of the other 
families of the Lebanon and with the Porte, Mohammed Ali, and Ibrahim of 
Egypt, Napoleon, the British, and Jazzar and Abdallah Pashas of Acre have be- 
come legendary. To follow Bashir’s tortuous path requires a concentration and a 
nimbleness of wit supported by a thorough familiarity with the region and the 
general currents developing in the Levant at that time. It is difficult to recognize a 
distinct political structure for Lebanon until 1861. 
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The number and variety of religions and sects and the many family and feudal 
rivalries have left their peculiar mark on contemporary Lebanese politics. These 
factors set the style of politics and the manner in which politicians operate. Yet the 
political organization of the modern Lebanese Republic dates from 1861. The last 
half of Salibi’s study clearly portrays the political skein through the crisis of 1958 
and the election of General Fuad Shihab as President. The account since 1920, 
particularly during World War II and the civil disturbances of 1958, is convincing 
and clear. Many points are of special interest. A most penetrating observation ex- 
plains that Arab nationalism grew very slowly before 1908 but that the policies 
adopted by the Young Turks after 1908 quickly changed the atmosphere and 
tended to coalesce the nationalist movements of Christian and Muslim Arabs in 
Beirut and Damascus. Salibi treats his subject with great sensitivity and under- 
standing, producing a useful and fine survey of the political affairs of modern 
Lebanon. 

Because of the book's brevity, many points are ornitted or scarcely touched. In 
the chapter "Ihe Lebanese Awakening" a multitude of personages, schools, and 
publications are cited, but without the individual ideas and the tenor of the writ- 
ings the reader becomes lost in names and places. Economic forces, remittances 
from abroad, and social and political ideas are almost ignored. Studies have been 
made showing that villages where considerable emigration occurred became no- 
ticeably different from others nearby that had little. In view of the chapter "The 
Lebanese Awakening," it seems strange that no mention is made in the bibliog- 
raphy of the writings on this subject by George Antonius and Zeine N. Zeine. 


Ohio State University Sypney NETTLETON FISHER 


Africa 


LES CONFINS SAHARO-TRIPOLITAINS DE LA TUNISIE (1881-1911). 
In two volumes. By André Martel. [Publications de l'Université de Tunis, 
Faculté des Lettres et Sciences Humaines. 4th Series, Histoire. Volume V.] 
(Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1965. Pp. 824; 428. 28 fr.; ro fr.) 


SraETCHING from Morocco in the west to the Sudan in the east there is a Saharan 
band of undelineated boundaries even today. Before the middle of the nineteenth 
century Bedouin tribes roamed quite freely in this area, and caravans carried 
merchandise from Mogador in Morocco to the Nile River. This east-west trade 
route went through Ghadames in extreme southern Tunisia where it crossed 
north-south trade routes making this small village economically strategic. These 
. volumes by André Martel describe this situation in great detail and tell how 
border disputes erupted to destroy the freedom of movement in the Saharan terri- 
tory. When Turkey exercised suzerainty over Northern Africa there was little con- 
flict, but the penetration of Algeria by France in 1830 ushered in a period when 
the European powers began to carve out spheres of influence that disrupted Bed- 
ouin freedom and Turkish suzerainty. The situation became even more pro- 
nounced in 188r when France established a protectorate over Tunisia. Martel de- 
scribes how tension grew and border disputes increased from 1881 until 1911. By 
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numerous tables, maps, and meticulous documentation this work shows that in- 
creased trade in the villages bordering the Sahara was the prime reason for Euro- 
pean penetration of the region. In Tunisia the French established a civilian con- 
trol system for all areas except the extreme south where in 1886 they instituted a 
military control system. Warring tribes and disagreement with Turkey over the 
boundary between Tunisia and Tripolitania kept the south in a turmoil. Although 
a Franco-Turkish agreement of 1910 was able to solve some of the border dis- 
putes, the entrance of Italy into Tripolitania in 1911 further aggravated the situa- 
tion. 

These volumes present the most detailed work in existence of the economic, 
social, and political structure of the little-known tribes that lived on the edge of 
the Sahara. Carefully written and thoroughly documented, this is a penetrating 
study of a thirty-year period. The specialist in North African history must wel- 
come Martel’s book and consult it as a standard reference. 


DePauw University Dwicar L. Line 


ASHANTI UNDER THE PREMPEHS, 1888-1935. By William Tordoff. [West 
African History Series.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 1965. Pp. xii, 
443. $675.) 


Tus study examines in detail nearly a half century of Ashanti history. The treat- 
ment is essentially political since, as the author explains, excellent anthropological 
and sociological studies are available. It is centered on Ashanti, and slight effort is 
made to relate its history to developments in adjacent areas. A major portion is de- 
voted to Prempeh I who emerges from these pages, potentially, as a great African 
leader. 

Fundamentally, this is a study of British colonial policy, which the author 
criticizes freely. He suggests that the uncertain attitude toward West Africa, prev- 
alent in the Colonial Office in the late nineteenth century, accounts for the blun- 
ders committed in Ashanti. The most serious was the treatment accorded 
Prempeh and events leading to the Rebellion of 1900. Administrative offices failed 
to support Prempeh in his efforts to unite Ashantiland, then deposed him when 
trouble ensued in 1896. This, the author tells us, “closed a somewhat discredi- 
table chapter in the history of British rule on the Gold Coast.” Subsequent policy 
eroded the traditional political, social, and religious institutions, thus making it 
difficult to establish a successful policy of indirect rule. The incident of the 
Golden Stool is, perhaps, the best example. Án effort was made, after the restora- 
tion of Prempeh in 1926, to re-establish traditional institutions, but it was at- 
tempted too late. 

'The exhaustive bibliography includes a wealth of manuscript sources found in 
the Public Record Office, the Ghana National Archives, Regional and District 
Office Records, Office of the Ashanti House of Chiefs, and several others. Printed 
sources include the Colonial Reports, Parliamentary Papers, and similar material. 
The list of published secondary sources appears complete, with ample evidence 
from the text and accompanying citations that these sources have been used ef- 
fectively. The book is an example of meticulous, exacting scholarship, yet well 
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organized and written in a pleasing style. It is a worthy addition to a series that 
possesses an established reputation for excellence. 


Temple University AxrHuR N. Coox 


THE SUDAN: CROSSROADS OF AFRICA. By Beshir Mohammed Said. With 
an introduction by Colin Legum. ([Chester Springs, Pa.:] Dufour Editions. 
1966. Pp. 238. $7.50.) 


One of the most critical problems facing independent African states is the crea- 
tion of a nation from disparate tribal, ethnic, and regional parts. The Sudanese 
Republic is no exception. From its birth in 1956 the Negroid, pagan, African- 
speaking Southern Sudan has remained a reluctant partner in the task of nation 
building, and its relations with the Arabic, Muslim, Northern Sudan have steadily 
deteriorated against a background of mutiny, rebellion, repression, and xenopho- 
bia. One of the Sudan’s leading journalists, Beshir Mohammed Said, has at- 
tempted to analyze what has become known as “the Southern Problem.” No one 
can quarrel with his purpose—a New Deal for the Southern Sudan and conse- 
quently for the Sudan as a whole—but the means by which he arrives at this 
laudable end consist of truths, half-truths, and just plain errors of fact. 

First, the egregious mistakes arouse doubts and skepticism. In concluding his 
important chapter on British policy in the Southern Sudan, for example, Said as- 
serts that "Christian missions were allowed to operate in the whole area, so that 
the South might be administered by, and become part of, Uganda and possibly 
Kenya." Although British officials in the Sudan vaguely considered that the South 
might one day be linked to East Africa, at no time was the proposal taken seri- 
ously, and at no time were Christian missionaries introduced so that the South 
might be administered by Uganda. The author then describes “Southern Policy,” 
the efforts of the British officials to permit the development of "indigenous cus- 
toms, traditional usage and beliefs" by excluding Northern influence. Not only 
does he fail to realize that Southern Policy grew out of the philosophy of indirect 
rule, but he concludes with the extraordinary statement that "by 1940 the policy 
had achieved great success." In fact Southern Policy had failed. 

Between error and truth lies the twilight zone of faulty interpretation com- 
pounded by incomplete evidence or a misreading of the evidence or simply 
omission of evidence. In 1946, for instance, the Sudan Civil Secretary, Sir James 
Robertson, firmly declared that Southern Sudan would be bound inextricably with 
the North. Said asserts that a “good number" of British officials reacted unfavor- 
ably and cites a letter of T. R. H. Owen, deputy governor of the Bahr al-Ghazal, 
as evidence of dissatisfaction with Robertson's decision. In fact all but one of the 
British officials in the South, including Owen, approved. Even a cursory examina- 
tion of Owen's letter clearly demonstrates that Owen supported Robertson's de- 
cision, but he did ask that "safeguards" for Southerners be provided by the Suda- 
nese government to prevent precisely those abuses that Northerners have carried 
out in the South since independence. 

Although the failure to find the facts or to use them correctly seriously com- 
promises the validity of Said's statements, this book cannot be dismissed as a piece 
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of propaganda. First, in spite of its inaccuracies, this is one of the few attempts by 
Northern Sudanese to come to grips with the Southern Problem. Second, his de- 
scription of Northern Sudanese activity in the South since independence contains 
more balanced judgments and a willingness to recognize the follies and inequities 
that Northern politicians and soldiers have perpetrated on the Southern Sudanese. 
Third, over half the book is devoted to the publication of hitherto confidential 
files in the Sudanese government archives, and although one may criticize the se- 
lection of documents, their publication will preserve the usefulness of this book 
long after the opinions therein have been replaced by more meaningful historical 
interpretations. 


University of California, Santa Barbara RoszaT O. Cotums 


ZANZIBAR: BACKGROUND TO REVOLUTION. By Michael F. Lofchie. 
(Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1965. Pp. 316. $7.50.) 


Unrr recently, most writing about Zanzibar had a romantic, even an exotic qual- 
ity. Sir John Gray and John Middleton have started serious historical and an- 
thropological work in the islands; Mr. Lofchie now gives us the first study of their 
politics. His book is set within the framework of Zanzibar’s history since the early 
nineteenth century, when it became an Oman Arab kingdom and an East African 
power. He is not, however, writing systematic political history; he is surveying the 
social and political reasons why, in January 1964, Zanzibar experienced a violent 
revolution that expelled the Busaid dynasty, turned the country into a socialist 
republic, and led to union with Tanganyika. Essentially, the reasons lie in the 
ethnic pattern of the islands and the relationship established between ethnicity and 
economics. Politics, Lofchie notes, have always been based on racial groupings; 
what has been interesting in Zanzibar has been the persistence of racial tensions 
despite a relatively open structure that permitted many persons of mixed descent 
to choose their own racial classification. Although viewed by most outsiders as 
an Arab community, Zanzibar is at least 80 per cent African. It was Arab control 
of the land, access to higher education, and the civil service that led to the revolu- 
tion. Lofchie has done a thorough job on politics and party structure, and he gives 
a detailed account of the developments in Zanzibar before independence, including 
the tightly contested elections, the gerrymandering of electoral districts, and re- 
sulting riots. It is indicative both of his own approach and of the nature of politics 
in Zanzibar that he can do this without telling us much about the sultan’s gov- 
ernment or the nature of British control. In dealing with Parliament, he points 
out that this institution imposed by Britain never received the loyalty of any of 
the political parties, for all of them were willing to act outside the parliamentary 
framework after the British left. 

The book is well written and organized, although occasionally a little repeti- 
tive, and it is better on contemporary politics than on history, where Lofchie can 
sometimes be faulted. It is based largely on government and party materials and 
on interviews. Toward the parties, the author is dispassionate and perhaps too 
gentle. There is little mention of the role that other African countries have played 
in Zanzibar’s politics, such as the Egyptian sponsorship of the vehemently anti- 
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British Voice of Zanzibar programs, or the long-standing relations between the 
African Association and the Tanganyika African National Union. Language ten- 
sions are not explored, and the role of Islam is not considered very extensively. 
The book is, however, a considerable contribution toward an understanding of 
politics in Zanzibar, and, if not the last word on the subject, it is a very good first 
one. 


Smith College MancanzT L. Bares 


A HISTORY OF NATAL. By Edgar H. Brookes and Colin de B. Webb. ( [Pie- 
termaritzburg:] University of Natal Press. 1965. Pp. 371. R3.30 postpaid.) 

THE CONVICT CRISIS AND THE GROWTH OF UNITY: RESISTANCE 
TO TRANSPORTATION IN SOUTH AFRICA AND AUSTRALIA 
1848-1853. By Alan F. Hattersley. (Pietermaritzburg: University of Natal 
Press. 1965. Pp. 142. $3.08 postpaid.) 


Tuns is the first one-volume general history of Natal to appear in sixty-two years. 
Edgar Brookes has had a long and distinguished career; Colin Webb researched 
and documented the work besides writing portions of it. This is not a settler his- 
tory in which Africans and Asians appear as appendages; nor, by way of reaction, 
is the focus upon the Africans. Brookes has a deep understanding of the dilemmas 
of the dominant white minorities in Natal and a sensitive concern for the resent- 
ments of the other races living behind the color bar. His approach is that of the 
political liberal and Christian intellectual. 

There is a certain grandeur about the technological achievements of the 
British in Natal, notably the development of Africa's greatest seaport in Durban. 
On the human side, the record is bleak. Boer, British, Zulu, Indian, and Coloured 
have long lived together in uneasy relationship in Natal, inflicting deep wounds 
upon each other in recurring crises. Blood River commemorates the 1838 slaugh- 
ter of Zulu impis by Trek Boers. Weenen—literally, the place of weeping—keeps 
a Zulu massacre alive for Afrikaners. In hostility to the "Trek, the British over- 
threw the Boer republic of Natalia in 1843. It was from Natal that they first an- 
nexed the Transvaal in 1877, and lost it there at Majuba four years later. Natal 
was the springboard for the British invasion of Zululand in 1879 and the violent 
destruction of Cetewayo’s monarchy. Though the British were bound to the 
Transvaal Boers by material self-interest and racial calculations, their loyalty was 
severely tested when the Empire declared war on the republics in 1899, but they 
contributed to the humiliation of the Boers at Vereeniging in 1902. Though this 
history formally ends with the formation of the Union in 1902, Brookes con- 
tributes three supplementary chapters on Natal from 1910 to 1961. 

This is a history without heroes, but it has three “greats,” each of whom af- 
fronted the susceptibilities of Natal whites in their day: the early Shepstone; John 
Colenso, first Anglican bishop; and Gandhi, who learned in Natal the elements of 
Satyagraha. This is a scholarly, well-written history, tolerant in its assessment of 
even bitterly controversial issues and compassionate in its judgments. It is a valu- 
able contribution to South African historical literature. 

The work is dedicated to A. F. Hattersley, who, in a brief account of anti- 
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convict agitation at the Cape, 1848-1853, makes two claims: first, that this re- 
sistance to transportation created an imperial crisis “comparable even to the drift 
to war in North America 1770-75”; second, this successful collaboration made 
of Boers and British “a South African people.” Insufficient evidence is produced to 
substantiate either claim convincingly. The best parts are the descriptions of white 
folkways in Cape Town in mid-century, which Hattersley always does well. 


Renison College, Waterloo, Ontario A. W.Rzzs _ 


ZAMBIA. By Richard Hall. [Praeger Library of African Affairs.] (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger. 1965. Pp. viii, 357. $8.50.) 


Tas excellent survey of Northern Rhodesia, now Zambia, contains increasing de- 
tail as the story moves from the days of the British South Africa Chartered Com- 
pany (often annoyingly called simply “Charter”) into the crown colony period, 
and thence through the ill-fated Central African Federation, out of whose wreck- 
age emerged Zambia. Although the CAF was a feckless thing, Northern Rhode- 
sia’s continued crown colony status in it, like the protected position of Nyasaland, 
gave its African leaders more leeway than their counterparts had or have in 
Southern Rhodesia. I£ local authorities jailed Kenneth Kaunda and other Africans 
in Northern Rhodesia, Whitehall quickly ordered their release. Indeed, Kaunda did 
not win in Zambia, but in Whitehall because of his shrewd manipulation of the 
imperial factor, which, therefore, Ian Smith is now determined shall not operate 
in Southern Rhodesia. Kaunda may be as much a London creation as the un- 
happy federation, and whether he can continue to lead without that imperial 
factor in his republic is problematical. Kaunda is certainly not as dominant a 
figure for the author as Nyerere or Nkrumah, although their fate suggests that 
towering leadership has its hazards. 

The author sweeps to triumph with Kaunda, whose use of London to deal 
with the mineral rights of the Chartered Company recalls the techniques of Sir 
Jobn A. Macdonald in dealing with the Hudson’s Bay Company in Canada. For- 
tunately the writer sees clearly the great problems of Zambia, which refreshingly 
he does not lay at the door of a dead imperialism. A one-product country remains 
a one-product country, whatever its flag, and the world copper market is beyond 
the control of anyone in Zambia. Localism and tribalism have a way of breaking 
through nationalism, Greater emphasis might have been made upon Zambian de- 
pendence for rail transport and electrical power upon Southern Rhodesia, al- 
though the book was completed before UDI. Altogether, then, this is a most 
usable work, except for one matter which I have sworn to attack each time I 
encounter it: footnotes at the end of the book. 


University of Southern California Cori Ruvs Lovett 


THE MALAGASY REPUBLIC: MADAGASCAR TODAY. By Virginia 
Thompson and Richard Adloff. (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press. 


1965. Pp. xvi, 504. $12.50.) 
Mapacascam, near, but not quite of, Africa, is not well described in English- 
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language works. The recent modest contribution by Raymond Kent, From Mada- 
gascar to the Malagasy Republic (1962), was written to serve until “more de- 
tailed and more elaborate contributions” came forth. Thompson and Adloff, 
following up their previous studies of the former territories of Western and 
French Equatorial Africa, partially fill this need for twentieth-century Madagascar. 

The authors’ brief description of pre-World War Il events prefaces their main 
work: the furnishing of the necessary background for understanding the island’s 
relatively easy progress to independence and its subsequent good relations with 
France, despite the major uprising of 1947, with its bitter aftermath, against the 
French. The historical background is essentially sound, although the American, 
Marks, who passes largely unnoticed in secondary French accounts, is not given 
his proper role as one of the very few Westerners allowed to remain in Mada- 
gascar during the reign of the isolationist queen, Ranavolana I. A minor correction 
is necessary for the Betsimisaraka people who raided by sea as far as territory in 
present-day Tanzania, and not only to the Comoro Islands. More consideration 
should also have been given to the role of European missionaries in pre-French 
Madagascar; their importance, particularly in such fields as literacy, did much to 
give the dominant Merina state an atypical character for a nineteenth-century 
African political entity. 

Events of World War II and the period extending to 1965 are treated satis- 
factorily, with the whole process of development greatly illuminated by the au- 
thors’ knowledge of conditions in other French African territories. Attention is 
given to social, economic, and cultural events in relation to political developments; 
these are among the most useful sections in the study. The essential weakness of 
the volume, however, emerges in such sections as that dealing with the 1947 ris- 
ing. The authors judiciously handle the limited evidence of this difficult and still 
confused period, but here as elsewhere they offer little insight into the causation 
of outward events. And their bland unexplained reference to the activities of 
"fanatical sorcerers" and their "ignorant followers" when discussing the uprising 
is certainly out of place in modern scholarship on Africa. 

Thompson and Adloff perform an important service in presenting this com- 
pendium of facts, particularly for those lacking access to the rich French litera- 
ture. Their volume should provide a useful guide for the needed analytical 
account of Madagascar's recent evolution. 


Boston University Norman R. BENNETT 


Asia and the East 


CHINESE CIVILIZATION AND BUREAUCRACY: VARIATIONS ON A 
THEME. By Etienne Balazs. Translated by H. M. Wright. Edited by Arthur 
F. Wright. (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1964. Pp. xix, 309. 
$8.50.) 


Tms volume will stimulate all scholars who seriously look for the clue to China's 
paradoxical history and for cautions it may offer to political planners of the fu- 
ture. They will find no final answers; Balazs would have been the last to demand 
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an unquestioning acceptance of his, or any, hypotheses. But we cannot fail to 
ponder the arguments of one of the most original and tenaciously explorative 
minds that have in this century concerned themselves with China’s history. 
Through his impressive articles on T’ang economic history, he was the earliest of 
Western scholars to focus attention on the economic revolution starting in that 
dynasty, and he devoted the rest of his life to extending the understanding of this 
phenomenon through his own research and through encouraging the work of 
others. 

The larger works that Balazs completed were primarily translations and de- 
tailed analyses of major Chinese sources. It was chiefly in his shorter papers and 
articles that he speculated on the implications of the facts and presented his hy- 
potheses on Chinese society. Since these shorter writings appeared in a variety of 
publications and in several languages, it was difficult to piece their arguments to- 
gether. The present volume gathers sixteen of the most significant shorter pieces, 
and H. M. Wright has provided extremely readable translations of those origi- 
nally in French or German. We are indebted to J. K. Fairbank and A. F. Wright 
for securing their publication; the latter has also provided a helpful introduction. 
These pieces, written between 1931 and 1961, afford us a clearer view of Balazs’ 
thought as it progressed. They range in subject from early studies on Fan Chen, 
Li Kou, and Ts’ao 'T's'ao and poetry and philosophy through essays on cities and 
towns, country fairs, and landholding to nascent Chinese capitalism, the bureau- 
cratic society, and the political aspect of Chinese historiography; they span nearly 
two thousand years, emphasizing the third through the fourteenth century. 

These selections make it apparent that Balazs not only developed his ideas pro- 
gressively, but also modified them significantly in the course of years. The earlier 
articles are reticent in judgments and generalizations, but they betray a theme that 
was to permeate all his later work: a sympathy with the Chinese. philosophic 
iconoclast and a growing distaste for the bureaucracy as a whole. At all times he 
admired sincerely the achievements of Chinese genius. He recognized the very 
real degree of opportunity for social rise provided by the examination system. 
While in earlier articles he occasionally referred to China of the Empire as “feu- 
dal,” in later studies he explicitly rejected this term and criticized more specifi- 
cally the factors he felt to have frustrated China’s creative energies: over- 
centralization of authority, promoted in part by geography, and the resultant 
power-hungry bureaucracy, which instinctively thwarted all nongovernmental ini- 
tiatives. If his comments on the bureaucracy could be bitter and sometimes 
tended to oversimplify discrepancies between ideal and action as mere hypocrisy, 
this leaning was countered by his deep instinct for objectivity. Above all, he saw 
the crucial questions about Chinese history that needed answers, he focused our 
attention on the vital issues, and he offered us provocative hypotheses that will 
help others to carry forward his work. 


University of Chicago E. A. Kracke, Jr. 
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FOREIGN INVESTMENT AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN 
CHINA, 1840-1937. By Chi-ming Hou. [Harvard East Asian Series, Number 
21.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1965. Pp. xiii, 306. $8.95.) 


Tee century before 1937 saw considerable growth of foreign trade and invest- 
ment in China. In 1936 the total foreign investment in China was $3,483,000,000, of 
which 35 per cent was British capital, 40 per cent Japanese, and 8.6 per cent Amer- 
ican. In this book Professor Hou has given the best and most comprehensive treat- 
ment to date of the nature and effects of foreign investment in China. Basing his 
work on extensive and careful research in the available statistics (including those 
published in Communist China), the author employs methods of dispassionate 
economic analysis. The carefully compiled tables, as well as the author's concepts 
and insights, are valuable to students of modern Chinese history. 

Hou confirms the fact that in the century of the unequal treaties wealth was 
drained out of China by the Western nations and Japan. But this "leak in the 
goblet” (Jou-chih) was accounted for chiefly by China's having to contract for- 
eign loans in order to pay indemnities to foreign powers, owing to defeats in war. 
Up to 1914 the capital inflow into China was only slightly less than its deficit in ex- 
ternal trade. The trade deficits increased thereafter, while the growth of foreign 
investment was achieved more by plowing back profits than by fresh capital from 
abroad. As the interest and amortization on the previously contracted loans were 
heavy, there was considerable loss in China’s balance of payments. 

Hou finds the total foreign economic impact on China to have been more bene- 
ficial than harmful, however. Foreign enterprise in China was restricted by low 
profits and institutional barriers. But its modest fruits—factories, mines, banks, 
steamships, railways—nevertheless accounted for a large share of the modern sec- 
tor of the Chinese economy. Moreover, foreign trade and investment performed a 
catalytic function, stimulating government measures for economic “self- 
strengthening” and, after 1895, the founding of numerous private Chinese enter- 
prises. Hou demonstrates that the Chinese share of the economy’s modern sector 
was never really “oppressed” by foreign investment, but was able to grow as fast 
as the foreign firms in the long run. Controverting a widely held notion, he also 
shows that the foreign manufactures, whether imported or made in China, did 
not have a harmful effect on the rural handicrafts—thanks mainly to the fact that, 
given the cheapness of labor, goods could be produced by the traditional technol- 
ogy at a very low unit cost. 

While the author’s chief contribution is a quantitative analysis of the effects of 
foreign investment on China, Hou also offers valuable comments on the internal 
obstacles, political and cultural as well as economic, that prevented more rapid de- 
velopment in China before 1937. This part of the book is labeled by the author 
“tentative hypotheses.” His points are, however, very persuasive, and I, for one, 
hope that Hou will take up the subject as his next major inquiry. 


University of California, Davis Kwanc-CuiNo Lro 
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CHINESE INTELLECTUALS AND THE WEST, 1872-1949. By Y. C. Wang. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1966. Pp. xiv, 557. $10.00.) 


"Tits is a basic study of the flow of Chinese students abroad—how many, how se- 
lected, where from, where to, for how long, how supported, in what subjects, with 
what results. Dozens of careers are also summarized as case histories. The vo- 
luminous Chinese sources are surveyed and used here for the first time in English 
on so broad a scale. Dr. Wang opens up a new field. In the process he also ana- 
lyzes the thought of Yen Fu (curiously without reference to Benjamin Schwartz’s 
In Search of Wealth and Power: Yen Fu and the West [1964]), Liang Ch'i-chao, 
Ch’én Tu-hsiu, and Sun Yat-sen, and he includes a monographic study of the 
Revolution of 1911 and another of modern Chinese education for good measure. 

Wang's conclusions are pessimistic: Chinese education abroad was a failure. 
After building up an ideal picture of the traditional Confucian moral order, he 
finds that the liberals trained in the West lacked the moral sense of the old Con- 
fucian literati; amoral, materialistic, alienated from the rural masses (as the 
Confucian gentry had not been), the student generation that returned from the 
West consequently failed to provide political leadership and let China slide by de- 
fault into totalitarianism. I think this conclusion is overharsh. Wang’s conceptual 
framework does not adequately distinguish “Westernization” in China from 
“modernization” as a universal world process. Such a distinction is necessary if 
one is to compare the influence of returned students with the influence of those 
who stayed at home and yet participated in China’s “modernization.” If China is 
compared with other countries, it will be evident that no modern generation has 
been much of a success in any country. Wang’s approach by way of Westerniza- 
tion traps him, I think, into seeing modern China as too simply a passive field for 
the play of influences from abroad. Yet in any case his extensive data set the stage 
for a further development of analytic concepts. I doubt that the broad and multi- 
valued term Westernization will long survive in the analytic process. A valuable 
bibliography of some 450 items is unfortunately so condensed that it lacks char- 
acters, translations of titles, names of many authors and editors, and frequently 
even dates. In all, this is a challenging, even provocative, work of encyclopedic 
scope and essential long-term value. 


Harvard University Jonn K. FAIRBANK 


GOVERNMENT AND LOCAL POWER IN JAPAN, 500 TO 1700: A 
STUDY BASED ON BIZEN PROVINCE. By John Whitney Hall. (Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1966. Pp. x, 446. $12.50.) 


Two of the most renowned scholars of political change in early Japan were James 
Murdoch and Sir George Sansom. Murdoch seemed fascinated, first and foremost, 
with the strange and ludicrous, and Sansom with the unique and unchanging. 
Professor John Hall now turns to Japan's political past for pattern and socioeco- 
nomic meaning. Using many of the best studies by Japanese historians and ex- 
ploiting political documents of one important province, he makes the pre-1700 po- 
litical life of Japan not merely colorful and interesting but more comprehensible. 
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As a point of departure, Hall adopts the well-known view that institutional 
change in Japan has been marked by the sequential rise of three different social 
systems: the “family” or uji (pre-Nara), the aristocratic (Nara and Heian), and 
the samurai (Kamakura, Ashikaga, and Tokugawa). Then he moves on to fun- 
damental questions about the relationship between these systems, their sources of 
legitimacy, and the ways by which the various elite groups exercised control over 
persons and property. From his study of such questions we come to see more 
clearly that the traditional loyalties of the family system, and the bureaucratic 
and legal techniques of the aristocratic, continue to affect the character of the 
later samurai system. We also gain a deeper appreciation of the fact that the im- 
perial family was always the ultimate source of legitimacy for every new regime. 
But, more importantly, we now understand that methods of land contro] account 
for some of the more characteristic features of political life in each period. In 
short, after sketching a familiar outline, the author fills in details which, because 
of their temporal and spatial relatedness, reveal more levels of truth about the ex- 
ercise of political power in premodern Japan. The most valuable portions of the 
book pertain to "feudalism"—to what Hall calls the samurai “style of govern- 
ment." 

This book will undoubtedly stimulate further exploration of early political 
history. One area that seems especially promising in my opinion is the close and 
persistent relationship between government and religion. The author states that as 
late as A.D. 1200 more shden in Bizen were owned by temples and shrines than by 
samurai, that even in the Ashikaga era (when the samurai system achieved its 
greatest strength) religious institutions were able to improve their position, and 
that the staying power of imperial rule was based largely upon the emperor's 
priestly role. He implies that religious belief and political control, as well as re- 
ligious institutions (Shinto and Buddhist) and governmental bodies (family, 
aristocratic, and samurai), reinforced each other. But further study is needed be- 
fore the Western student of early Japanese history will be able to understand fully 
the political and religious motivations for those efforts which locked shrines and 
temples to organs of government. 


University of California, Berkeley Detmer M. Brown 


BEFORE AGGRESSION: EUROPEANS PREPARE THE JAPANESE 
ARMY. By Ernst L. Presseisen. [The Association for Asian Studies: Mono- 
graphs and Papers, Number 21.] (Tucson: University of Arizona Press for the 
Association. 1965. Pp. viii, 163. $5.00.) 


“Hardly anything is more persistent in history,” Professor Presseisen notes, 
“than its legends.” With this apt observation he opens his inquiry into the forma- 
tion of Japan's modern national army in the late nineteenth century. Among the 
myths and illusions concerning the modernization of Japan during the Meiji pe- 
riod few have persisted so strongly as those relating to the military system devised 
to replace the feudal army organization of the Tokugawa era. Presseisen may well 
have laid these fables to rest once and for all. 

Presseisen has not ventured into an entirely new realm of research. Other 
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scholars, both Japanese and Western, have preceded him in questioning the wide- 
spread, simplistic interpretations of Japan’s achievement in building a new army 
from the 1860’s on. They have proposed that more was involved than the Meiji 
oligarchs searching about the Western world for the ideal military model and 
shrewdly settling upon the German. French influence was long paramount, and 
various Meiji leaders were not completely convinced of the superiority of German 
military teachings. Presseisen has not only confirmed these findings, but has also 
adduced much corroboratory detail. He has, furthermore, raised many new 
problems and, especially, has extended the prior chronological limits of research. 

Presseisen’s study suggests that French successes and failures in Japan reflected 
far more than the play of power politics within the Meiji oligarchy and between 
French and German rivals for Japanese favor. They also mirrored the very 
strengths and shortcomings of the French military system itself. The ultimate 
triumph of German military advisers, notably of Major Jacob Meckel, rested 
largely upon their superior grasp of the science of warfare and their skill in deal- 
ing with their Japanese pupils. In some ways, Presseisen demonstrates, Meckel 
taught too convincingly. His technique of deploying massed infantry forces in as- 
saults against an enemy commanding the terrible firepower of the improved 
weapons of the times cost the Japanese Army dearly in the early battles of the 
Russo-Japanese War. 

By delving into previously untouched French and German archival sources, 
Presseisen has clarified hitherto obscure aspects of the history of Japan’s modern 
national army. He has, moreover, lucidly revealed the wellsprings of the military 
thought of the French and German advisers who served Meiji Japan. Though he 
has used Japanese materials, particularly biographies, his main sources are West- 
ern-language. His perspective is, therefore, essentially European (or Western) 
rather than Japanese. His approach, nevertheless, has yielded invaluable results for 
the understanding of modern military history and the processes of Japanese 
modernization. 


City University of New York Hyman KusLiN 


RASHID AL-DIN’S HISTORY OF INDIA: COLLECTED ESSAYS WITH 
FACSIMILES AND INDICES. By Karl Jahn. [Central Asiatic Studies, Vol- 
ume X.] (The Hague: Mouton & Co. 1965. Pp. v-cxiv, 1-153.) 


THe monumental “Universal History" of Rashid al-Din, entitled Jam» at 
Tawarikh, is one of the great treasures of Persian historical literature that came 
down to us from the Il-khan period of the fourteenth century. A French transla- 
tion of Rashid al-Din's work by E. Quatremére, followed by publications by I. N. 
Berezin, E. Blochet, E. G. Browne, and others, has drawn attention to the signifi- 
cance of Rashid al-Din's work, but the totality of his writings has remained 
unpublished. 

The scholarly world is therefore greatly indebted to Professor Jahn who 
turned his interest in recent decades to Rashid al-Din's work and who in a suc- 
cession of most valuable studies made available portions of the text of the “Uni- 
versal History," particularly the history of the Il-khan dynasty (1265-1295), 
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entitled Ta’ rikh i-Mubarak i-Ghazani (1941), and Rashid al-Din’s history of the 
lands and people of Europe, based on the chronicle of Martinus Oppaviensis 
under the title History of the Franks (1951). 

Jahn’s latest contribution deals with Rashid al-Din’s History of India. The 
present volume is not a critical edition; the author has, however, supplied in 
facsimile three of Rashid al-Din’s major manuscripts used in the History of 
India: an Arabic manuscript in the library of the Royal Asiatic Society; a Persian 
illuminated manuscript of Top Kapi Sarayi, Constantinople; and a Persian text 
of the British Museum, Number 833. 

The texts of these three manuscripts are preceded by an introduction and 
five essays. These essays, some of which had appeared in widely scattered and 
rather inaccessible places, are closely related to the subject matter of the manu- 
scripts and offer profound and interesting insight into Rashid al-Din's method- 
ology and approach to his oral and written sources. A general index to the 
introduction, essays, and facsimile manuscripts greatly facilitates the utilization of 
this volume. 

As in his previous works Jahn has proved again to be the most competent 
authority in this field; one eagerly awaits his further editions and publications 
of Rashid al-Din’s “Universal History,” in particular the text and translation of 
the History of the Children of Israel, on which he is now working. 


University of California, Berkeley Water J. FiscreL 


NEPAL AND THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. By B. D. Sanwal. (New 
York: Asia Publishing House; distrib. by Taplinger Publishing Company, 
New York. 1965. Pp. viii, 347. $9.50.) 


Tue first seven chapters of this book treat the geography, ethnography, and his- 
_ tory of Nepal. Thereafter an account is given of the relations between Nepal and 
the East India Company over a period of approximately ninety years, from 1767 
to the Sepoy Mutiny. Two digressive chapters describe the war between Nepal 
and Tibet in 1792 and the East India Company’s relations with Indian States in 
1836. The appendixes contain, among other notices, details of the treaties of com- 
merce in 1792 and 1801, the treaty of Segouli in 1815, and the official translation 
of a document captured by the British from a Nepalese agent. 

The account of the Nepal War and the Peace of Segouli give a useful sum- 
mary of the campaigns and their conclusion, though, as it is based on East India 
Company material only, it cannot be regarded as definitive. Some letters relating 
to the conduct of the war have been published in Kathmandu, and there must be 
more in the Nepal government archives; the author apparently did not consult 
these important documents. I found the chapters on Jang Bahadur interesting as a 
pilot study of the great Prime Minister, though I was astonished to see him re- 
ferred to as an "Indian administrator" and "the first Indian, of a princely 
rank..." —- 

My general impression of Sanwal's survey of the relations between the two 
powers is that he has been diligent in searching out the company material, but 
that his work is nevertheless lacking in depth. It seems to me that he has at- 
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tempted to cover too long a period in a comparatively short space; it might have 
been better if he had concentrated on a few decades. The early years, from Kin- 
loch to Knox, for instance, have already been described in greater detail by K. C. 
Chaudhuri in Anglo-Nepalese Relations, From the Earliest Times of the British 
Rule in India till the Gurkha War (1960), which Sanwal does not seem to have 
read. 

The most disappointing sections of the book, however, are the chapters on 
ethnography and early history, for they are not based on the best evidence. The 
main sources the author has used are Hodgson and Wright, with very occasional 
references to Sylvain Lévi. He seems unaware of the researches of Baburam 
Acharya in Nepal and of Tucci, Petech, Von Fiirer-Haimendorf, and Snellgrove 
in Europe, to mention only the most distinguished scholars. He reiterates as es- 
tablished fact the ancient myth of the visit to Nepal of Asoka and his foundation 
of the stupas at Patan (not Deo Patan, as he states), though as far back as 1951 
Baburam Acharya declared that this visit was entirely without historical con- 
firmation. Lévi too had reservations on the subject. The phrase “the Vamsavali” 
which occurs in several places implies that Wright’s vaméavalt was the sole 
document of this genre. A reference to Petech (Medieval History of Nepal) 
would dispel such an illusion. Numerous examples could be cited to illustrate the 
dangers of writing a history of Nepal without consulting the indigenous records 
and referring to the works of modern scholars. The ethnographic notes, in the 
course of which reference is made to India Census Reports but not to the Nepal 
Census of 1952-1954, are open to objection on similar grounds. 


University of London T. W. CLARK 


THOMAS MUNRO AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
POLICY IN MADRAS, 1792-1818: THE ORIGINS OF “THE MUNRO 
SYSTEM. By T. H. Beaglehole. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 
1966. Pp. viii, 183. $7.00.) 


Wrra the opening of the nineteenth century the East India Company had clearly 
emerged as the paramount power in vast areas of the Indian subcontinent. Its 
armies had humbled ancient dynasties as well as baronial interlopers as tract after 
tract was annexed to the dominions of the company Bahadur's Raj. But along 
with territorial expansion came administrative problems, foremost among them 
being revenue reorganization, affecting age-old rights and customs involving a 
host of intermediaries between the sircar and the ryot. Lord Cornwallis at- 
tempted to solve this problem through his Permanent Settlement, and it was con- 
sidered to be only a matter of time before the zamindari system would be imposed 
in the rest of the company's territories. 

But some British administrators had different ideas on the subject of revenue 
settlement. Sir Thomas Munro of Madras was one such official. Before his eleva- 
tion to the governorship of Madras (1820-1827) Munro worked in the Baramahal, 
Kanara, and the Ceded Districts for some sixteen years primarily in the field of 
revenue settlement. This work examines the emergence of the ryotwari system 
under Munro. Its five chapters lucidly unfold the story of Munro's painstaking 
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and persistent efforts in securing a realistic and adequate understanding of reve- 
nue systems in the areas under his charge. These efforts were inspired by feelings 
of paternalism and humanity, a conviction that a contented and prosperous 
peasantry alone could serve as a secure basis for British rule in India. The Munro 
system turned out to be as revolutionary as the Bengal system, though in a differ- 
ent way, for it introduced into the rural areas property relations in land of an en- 
tirely new order and linked the ryot with the raj in a manner unprecedented in the 
history of the country. It profoundly altered, if it did not completely destroy, 
many of the foundations of the traditional institutions on which village life rested 
in spite of the declared objectives of administrators like Munro that their sole 
concern was "to restore, to conserve, to continue, rather than to destroy, to inno- 
vate or to revolutionise." 

The author has treated his subject with great skill and erudition. The book is 
based on a critical examination of numerous manuscript and printed sources and 
is a fine piece of scholarship. Its inadequacy seems to be that it is so heavily Lon- 
don-oriented with little scope to reveal what was actually happening to the poor 
ryot for whose alleged benefit such ponderous efforts were being undertaken. The 
index is inadequate; the bibliography has missed quite a few titles, especially on 
the historical aspects of the subject; and the price is atrocious. 


Wake Forest College B. G. GOKHALE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY BENGAL: ASPECTS. OF SOCIAL HISTORY. 
A STUDY IN SOME NEW PRESSURES ON SOCIETY AND IN RELA- 
TION BETWEEN TRADITION AND CHANGE. By Pradip Sinha. (Cal- 
cutta: Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay. 1965. Pp. viii, 203. Rs. 15.) 


Smicg many attempts have been made to describe the nature of social change in 
nineteenth-century Bengal, Pradip Sinha begins his study on a somewhat apolo- 
getic note. While this is commendable, it is unnecessary, for he has produced an 
interesting and useful book on the impact of Western values and ideas on Indian 
intellectual life. Definition of the Bengali intellectual society that mediated be- 
tween the two forces is not easy, but the groups that Sinha identifies seem to have 
consisted largely of Brahmans and Kayasths, the castes that participated most 
successfully in the new economic and administrative structures that emerged in 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 

Sinha begins his study with an examination of the effects of the legal system 
on the traditional patterns of authority in rural areas, using the indigo agitation as 
a point of departure. This is followed by a discussion of the spread of English edu- 
cation into the interior, and while he does not elaborate on the mechanisms that 
made this possible, he suggests how complex the response to it was. From this 
analysis comes an intelligent appraisal of the position of the Bengali Muslim intel- 
lectual at mid-century. Sinha’s tentative conclusion is that Muslim failure to par- 
ticipate in the benefits that accrued to the upper caste Hindu groups from English 
education is to be explained largely by a consideration of the linguistic problem. 
For the Muslims, the abandonment of Arabic and Persian by the government 
entailed deep psychological sacrifices. There was no redressing the balance, as there 
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was for the Hindus, in the creation of a new Bengali literature that would express 
religious and nationalist aspirations. 

Two chapters are concerned with the special characteristics of the interaction 
of modernity and tradition in the suburbs of the great metropolis and in the more 
remote provincial towns. These are the least satisfactory parts of the book since 
the geographical areas dealt with are never concisely defined. But the description 
of the activities of the Indian government officials who were members of the 
Brahmo Samaj is fascinating. The most interesting materials, as well as the most 
suggestive hypotheses, are found in the last chapter, “The Bengali Victorians.” 
Sinha ably documents the differences between the temperament of the early re- 
formers, of whom Rammohun Roy is the exemplar, and of the intelligentsia of the 
1870’s and later. 

A variety of useful appendixes of documentary material add to the value of 
this work of careful scholarship. 


Columbia University ArINsLIE T, EMBREE 


LAND AND CASTE IN SOUTH INDIA: AGRICULTURAL LABOUR IN 
THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY DURING THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By Dharma Kumar. [Cambridge Studies in Economic History.] 
(New York: Cambridge University Press. 1965. Pp. 211. $8.50.) 


Tris volume is in many respects a major addition to the growing body of signifi- 
cant work in the economic history of modern India. Dr. Kumar demonstrates de- 
tailed and judicious use of source materials on categories of agricultural labor in 
nineteenth-century Madras and on those facets of the agrarian economy that bore 
upon conditions and trends in agricultural labor. Her study is enriched by excel- 
lent tables of data, statistical series, and graphic tabular presentations of trends in 
items such as real wages, prices, crops, croplands, and population. Her approach is 
that of the able and sophisticated economist. Kumar has, moreover, made effec- 
tive use of economic theory in formulating relevant questions for which she has 
then sought empirical evidence. 

The first part of the book concentrates on the agrarian system, the role of agri- 
cultural labor, and the tendencies of British land policy for labor and for tenures. 
For most readers, this will be the most valuable part of the book. Part Two con- 
sists primarily of refined and elaborate statistical inquiries into the quality and the 
utility of data on wages, emigration, land use, and population. This portion will 
appeal to economists and to specialists in problems of land and labor, but it tends 
to overwhelm the nonspecialist. Nevertheless, this is the kind of utilization of data 
that is required for the building of valid generalizations. Her inquiry is, therefore, 
essential to the advancement of knowledge. This is doubly true because she has 
managed to put a welter of pieces of information into an evaluated and soundly 
organized treatment. 

There are, however, two aspects of Kumar’s valuable book that disturb me. 
The first is of relatively minor import and may bespeak no more than difference 
in temperament. I refer to the fact that Kumar seems to feel a considerable need 
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to qualify her data, so much so that she gives the impression that no generaliza- 
tions dare be drawn. I suspect one can be too cautious in this respect. 

The second aspect would seem less pardonable. In the book Kumar has rightly 
questioned certain generally accepted notions about the Indian agrarian system 
and the role of agricultural labor. Some of the propositions she challenges are of 
considerable significance for our interpretation of Indian society and of the British 
impact. Having raised questions about these popular assumptions, however, she 
draws back almost entirely from any effort to suggest answers. Apparently she is 
dubious about the assumptions in question, but she is unwilling to say so. Even 
more, she will not risk answering the questions she has raised. The result is a 
book with a curious, almost unfinished quality about it, as though part of the last 
chapter had by accident been left out at the bindery. 


Duke University Ropert I. CRANE 


SVAMI VIVEKANANDA: A HISTORICAL REVIEW. By R. C. Majumdar. 
(Calcutta: General Printers & Publishers Private. 1965. Pp. vii, 182.) 


NanzNpRANATH Datta (1863-1902), son of a prosperous Bengali solicitor and 
himself a graduate of Calcutta University, became a devotee of the mystic Rama- 
krishna, and at the age of twenty-four renounced the world to join a new order 
of Hindu monks. In 1893 under his monastic name, Vivekananda, he partici- 
pated in the Parliament of Religions at Chicago, and the attention he attracted 
there and in his subsequent lecture tours of America and England assured 
him of a national audience when he returned to India four years later. Land- 
ing in Ceylon he made a triumphal tour the length of the Indian subcontinent, 
delivering rousing speeches on the role of religion in the national revival. He 
only lived another five years, but, on the testimony of his contemporaries, his 
teaching was an inspiration to a whole generation of his countrymen. 

Vivekananda’s speeches and writings are readily available in numerous edi- 
tions in various languages, and his disciples have added a large body of devotional 
literature, but there is no satisfactory study of the man as a historical figure. R. C. 
Majumdar makes this the purpose of his book—“to delineate Vivekananda as he 
appeared before the public, and trace the nature and development of his personal- 
ity in its proper historical setting’—but he has failed lamentably. The present 
work is based on a series of centenary memorial lectures at Patna University, and 
it is simply an anthology of Vivekananda’s sayings and the anecdotes of his inti- 
mates strung together with a catalogue of his saintly virtues. Where judgments 
are essayed, they are mostly sweeping overgeneralizations. 

Indian history has been plagued by uncritical writing, and it is disap- 
pointing to see a scholar of Majumdar’s eminence producing such slipshod work. 
His present book merits review in the AHR only because it draws attention to the 
need for a serious study of this influential nineteenth-century figure. 


University of Michigan J. H. Broomeretp 
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BUDDHIST BACKGROUNDS OF THE BURMESE REVOLUTION. By 
E. Sarkisyanz. Preface by Paul Mus. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1965. 
Pp. xxix, 248. Glds. 28.50.) 


Prorzssor Sarkisyanz has examined the political implications of Burmese intel- 
lectual history as it relates to the adaptation of prescientific, nonmundane Thera- 
vada Buddhism to the fashioning of a modern socialistic welfare state. The prob- 
lem is peculiarly difficult in traditionally xenophobic Burma, where neglect under 
colonial rule left religious standards in disarray and where national identity and 
survival appear to require a blending of old and new. The rejection of “capital- 
ism-imperialism” by Burma's postwar elite and the resultant vogue of Marxism 
was buttressed by nationalist opposition to alien economic exploitation. On the 
other hand, the materialistic Marxian explanation of the historical process ran di- 
rectly counter to orthodox Buddhist norms, which deprecate material concerns 
and even deny the reality of selfhood. The author’s performance is, on the whole, 
impressively erudite, but occasionally he becomes involved both intellectually and 
emotionally at the expense of scholarly detachment. He largely ignores the ex- 
tensive dimension of Burmese animistic thought, which plays an important role in 
the Volkgerst. 

Rationalizations are both tortuous and wonderfully adaptable. Burmese cos- 
mology pictures an originally perfect society, republican and egalitarian, which 
finds its modern counterpart in the sacred monastic community. Amelioration of 
degenerated social conditions is associated with a kingly ideal based on the Ashokan 
pattern coupled with the Bodhisattva (Emergent Buddha) tradition. Some postwar 
Marxists idealize Burma under the kings as “the happiest country in the world,” 
whereas historically Burmese kingship was identified as one of five major evils to be 
endured. A successful king glorified Buddhism by costly monuments, while dynas- 
tic collapse exemplified the impermanence of material things. Traditional royal mo- 
nopolies over trade, lands, and treasure, plus kingly responsibility for ensuring the 
productivity (via plowing and fertility rites) essential for popular support of the 
monastic order, suggest to Marxist apologists the appropriateness of state direction 
of economic development along socialist patterns. Material prosperity can allegedly 
serve to reduce the selfish craving for material things, which Buddhism decries as 
the cause of human suffering. The modern lay Buddhist ethos has emerged as a 
“scientific religion,” including valid ethical and social insights from the faith while 
excluding spurious Hindu cosmology and mythological remnants of the divine 
kingship tradition. 

Apart from his perceptive analysis of postwar psychology, the author con- 
tributes little to Burma’s history. Treatment of the colonial period in particular 
reflects the author’s entanglement with deep-seated Burmese prejudices. But much 
of value emerges in this book. 


Ohio University Joun F. Capy 
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RELIGION AND POLITICS IN BURMA. By Donald Eugene Smith. (Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1965. Pp. xiii, 350. $7.50.) 


For many centuries Burma has been a strong Buddhist country in Southeast Asia. 
It was not until after the nation gained its independence in January 1948 that 
there was a morc zealous promotion by the state of the interests of the Buddhist 
faith among its citizens. Among the various reasons why the Burmese govern- 
ment became deeply involved in religious affairs, two are relevant to politics: under 
British control Buddhism suffered a decline, and a revival of Buddhism is con- 
sidered by many Burmese officials as a most effective way to counteract Com- 
munist ideology. 

The present volume analyzes and describes the interaction of religion and pol- 
itics in Burma during the past sixteen years. Smith feels that Burma is unique in 
South and Southeast Asia because of the dramatic religio-political development 
from a secular state to the adoption of a state religion. He thinks that in no other 
country of the region has the mixing of religion and politics demonstrated so 
clearly both the usefulness and the limitations of religion in relation to the legiti- 
macy of the political system, effective political leadership, national integration, eco- 
nomic development, and the democratic process. He also shows that Burma has 
reverted to secular politics under an authoritarian military regime that has rejected 
religion as a source of legitimacy. 

The present study provides answers to several important questions: Can re- 
ligion, a vital source of political legitimacy for traditional Burmese kingship, 
provide equally effective support for current democratic regimes? In the attempt 
to solve the problems of political legitimacy and national identity through religion, 
what happens to the religious minorities and national unity? What will be the 
long-range effect of Buddhist revival on the crucial task of economic develop- 
ment? While the writer considers the attempts of the strong Buddhist country of 
Burma to relate its religious faith to the ideologies of democracy and socialism, 
one question still remains: can Buddhism be reconciled with Communism, and to 
what extent can Buddhism provide a positive ideological defense against Com- 
munism? 

A central figure in the account of the interrelation between religion and poli- 
tics in Burma is former Premier U Nu, a deeply religious man and an astute poli- 
tician. His strong influence brought about both the convening of the Sixth Great 
Buddbist Council held in Rangoon in 1954 and his announcement that Buddhism 
would definitely be made a state religion if his political party won the r960 elec- 
tion. The current military government of General Ne Win has adopted policies 
that are definitely unfriendly to the prestige and power of the Buddhist poonghies. 


Library of Congress Cec Hosss 


THE PHILIPPINES. By Onofre D. Corpuz. [The Modern Nations in Historical 
Perspective. Spectrum Book.] (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 1965. 
Pp. viii, 149. Cloth $4.95, paper $1.95.) 


Iu the modern Philippines the two greatest national enterprises are education and 
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politics. In selecting O. D. Corpuz to write on the Philippines, the editor of the 
“Modern Nations” series has chosen well, for the author is a political scientist who 
has recently been appointed Undersecretary of Education, Deeply engaged in 
problems of national development, he writes about them with a familiarity that 
commands attention and a firmness that persuades. 

In such a book as this, the existential foreground is bound to overshadow the 
historical background. But Corpuz makes sure that the past is nicely served, and 
never enslaved to the present. Fresh research into the Spanish period has enriched 
and enlivened his discussion of the cultural accommodations of that era. He goes 
on to show in what ways the American era was a continuation of pre-existing 
patterns, as well as a modification of them. In a particularly absorbing discussion 
of the present “transitional society,” Corpuz describes the ways in which indige- 
nous value systems struggle with imported systems. The tension in the Philip- 
pines between tradition and modernization affects government and family, law 
and ethics, business and worship; but if different tendencies coexist competitively, 
they do so peacefully. 

In so far as Corpuz has summed up the Philippine genius in these pages, one 
could call that genius “pragmatic cultural compromise.” The great national 
achievements have been to Filipinize both Spanish Catholicism and American re- 
publicanism through a moderate and realistic process of selection and adjustment. 
But, as Corpuz emphasizes, the national genius is in danger of becoming national 
dementia. The Filipinos cannot for long continue to treat national life as a market 
place in which the elite do the bargaining, or as a forum in which the masses enjoy 
a largely rhetorical discussion. Social and demographic changes are rapid and re- 
lentless. A population increasing at 3.06 per cent per year will reach 55,000,000 by 
1980. Before then the Philippines will require decision and action for the general 
welfare: profound decision and prolonged action. 

This is a balanced and reflective book, and, in its own thoughtful way an 
urgent one. It is tantalizingly brief, but satisfyingly sharp. Few books have some- 
thing to say to undergraduates, to serious laymen, and to professional specialists. 
This book, with its broad range of learning and its sensitivity to reforming, should 
serve not just one of those audiences, but all three. 


State University of New York, Buffalo THEODORE FRIEND 


LA AUSTRALIA DEL ESPÍRITU SANTO: THE JOURNAL OF FRAY 
MARTÍN DE MUNILLA OF.M. AND OTHER DOCUMENTS RE- 
LATING TO THE VOYAGE OF PEDRO FERNÁNDEZ DE QUIRÓS 
TO THE SOUTH SEA (1605-1606) AND THE FRANCISCAN MIS- 
SIONARY PLAN (1617-1627). In two volumes. Translated and edited by 
Celsus Kelly O.F.M. With ethnological introduction, appendix, and other 
contributions by G. S. Parsonson. [Works issued by the Hakluyt Society, 
Second Series, Numbers 126 and 127.] (New York: Cambridge University 
Press for the Society. 1966. Pp. xvii, 270; xv, 273-446. $15.00 the set.) 


Wrre the transition of the world's political center of gravity to the Pacific Ocean, 
interest in the exploration and occupation of that area has increased. One of the 
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early Spanish explorers of the South Sea was Pedro Fernández de Quirós, who 
penetrated the area around the New Hebrides in 1605-1606, with three small 
ships and ninety-two men. Ten years earlier he had served as chief pilot on the 
ill-fated Mendafia expedition to the Solomon Islands. Quirós sailed from Callao 
on December 21, 1605, through the Tuamotu Archipelago to La Australia del 
Espíritu Santo in the New Hebrides. He returned to the mainland at Acapulco 
on November 23, 1606, to complete the voyage. i 

Father Celsus Kelly presents in these two volumes a collection of thirty-two 
documents relating to the Quirós voyage. The principal one is the Relación of 
Fray Martín de Munilla, who served as commissary of the six Franciscans ac- 
companying the expedition. Munilla was already at an advanced age and died just 
before the voyage terminated, His account is particularly interesting for the in- 
formation it provides on the daily events of the voyage and the natives with whom 
the Spaniards came in contact. The other documents are related to the negotia- 
tions of Quirós with the Spanish crown and supplemental reports of the expedi- 
tion. 

The translation and editing of the documents are praiseworthy accomplish- 
ments. The introduction relates the collection of documents to previously pub- 
lished material. It provides the expedition with a good historical setting in relation 
to previous routes and discoveries, religious objectives, the controversies that in- 
evitably arose, and the ethnography and aboriginal customs of the area. There are 
also an excellent bibliography and maps of the routes followed and Espíritu Santo 
Island, together with an appendix that includes a list of the crewmen of the three 
vessels. 


Rollins College Rara Marsu SMITH 


THE CONVICT SETTLERS OF AUSTRALIA: AN ENQUIRY INTO THE 
ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF THE CONVICTS TRANSPORTED 
TO NEW SOUTH WALES AND VAN DIEMEN’S LAND 1787-1852. By 
L. L. Robson. (Carlton: Melbourne University Press; distrib. by Cambridge 
University Press, New York. 1965. Pp. xi, 257. $9.50.) 


Tue author attempts to answer two questions: "what sort of people were the 
convicts transported to New South Wales and Van Diemen's Land, and what sort 
of lives did they lead in Australia?" The result is the first really systematic in- 
vestigation of the convicts' origins. Dr. Robson utilizes a technique of statistical 
analysis by taking as a sample every twentieth name from the Home Office con- 
vict lists. Results are recorded in tabular form in the various appendixes and are 
supported by textual comment. The convict total transported between 1787 and 
1852 was 122,620 men and 24,960 women. (Robson excludes Western Australia, 
Moreton Bay, and Norfolk Island, but gives his grand total for Australia, 1787- 
1868, as 163,121.) 

"The text is full of facts and figures, but Robson's conclusions do not differ 
much from those of Manning Clark and A. G. L. Shaw who regarded the con- 
vict as a miserable and hardened creature. We learn that mortality was ex- 
tremely low on shipboard and that there is no foundation for the supposition that 
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inhuman treatment by crews caused many deaths on the convict ships. The types 
of offenses for which men were transported are carefully listed. Other statistics 
show that a relatively large number of convicts were under twenty, whereas the 
full variation was from seventy to eight! Only 20 per cent of the women were con- 
victed as prostitutes, but their number was actually higher as many were arrested 
for other crimes such as stealing. 

Robson’s conclusions are tentative at times, and he has some problems: There 
is less statistical material to use for the convict life in New South Wales than 
there is for Van Diemen’s Land. He muddles some of his categories by not al- 
ways separating British from Irish prisoners and by not distinguishing between 
those sentenced early (1787-1815) and later, for example, in the 1840’s when the 
criminal law was vastly different. The style is clear, but the narrative is dull. In 
the earlier period much of the necessary information was not in the indents. It will 
be interesting to compare his conclusions with the long-awaited book on the same 
subject by Professor A. G. L. Shaw. 


University of California, Irvine SawuzL Crype McCurLocH 


BACK OF BOURKE: A STUDY OF LAND APPRAISAL AND SETTLE- 
MENT IN SEMI-ARID AUSTRALIA. By R. L. Heathcote. ([Carlton:] 
Melbourne University Press; distrib. by Cambridge University Press, New 
York. 1965. Pp. xv, 244. $10.50.) 


Tus study deals with the settlement and pastoral development of the Warrego 
country, a vast, semiarid region in the interior of Eastern Australia straddling the 
borders of New South Wales and Queensland. The text proper occupies less than 
170 pages and is supplemented by 24 pages of maps and figures, a glossary of de- 
scriptive terms, a statistical appendix, a bibliography, and an index. In Part 1 the 
author compares the popular and official concepts of the interior plains from 1813 
to 1956, then discusses the methods and problems of determining land values in 
these semiarid areas. The second half of the book deals with four phases in the 
development of the Warrego country—pioneering, consolidating, struggling, and 
settling—and covers the period 1828~1956. There is a brief summary conclusion 
dealing with Western man and the semiarid plains. 

Based on a wide range of archival and manuscript materials, this study in his- 
torical geography is crammed with useful data and ideas on a wide range of topics. 
The discussions of droughts, the number of sheep that the land could maintain, 
and land policy are particularly interesting. Over-all, however, the study is disap- 
pointing. The author is preoccupied with his sources (or sometimes the lack of 
them), and the whole is fragmented into a series of disjointed topics, subtopics, 
sub-subtopics, and extracted quotations. What the reader wants, but does not get, 
is a flowing analysis, an analysis that grows out of the author’s control and synthe- 
sis of his raw materials, The notes are at the foot of the page, but most of them 
are meaningless except in conjunction with the bibliography. The price is pre- 
posterous. 


State Historical Society of Wisconsin Perer J. COLEMAN 
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THE RALLYING POINT: MY STORY OF THE NEW GUARD. By Eric 
Campbell. ([Carlton:] Melbourne University Press; New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 1965. Pp. xiii, 184. $7.00.) 


Fascism in the English-speaking democracies often does not recognize itself. Such 
was the movement known as the New Guard in Australia. During the depres- 
sion years, 1931-1934, in New South Wales, a swing to the Left took place under 
Labor Premier J. T. Lang. This significant report on a Right-wing countermove- 
ment is by its leader, who has communicated more about himself and his group 
than he intended. Eric Campbell was an actionist, not an intellectual, and he had 
had a hand in the abortive anti-Labor "Walsh-Johnson Force” of 1925. The New 
Guard was a paramilitary group, its core being about twenty thousand and its 
well-wishers probably three times that many in New South Wales. 

The New Guard was impressively organized, mobile, and tightly knit, but 
dim on doctrine. Dedicated to loyalty to the British Empire, and to resisting 
Communism and immorality in Australian life, the New Guard were, for the 
most part, worthy but restless former soldiers, some from labor but more from 
_ the middle class. They resembled the movement described in D. H. Lawrence's 
Kangaroo. The chief commander appears as a brisk, eupeptic man, with faith in 
the instinctive rightness of a former soldier's opinion. He had been stimulated 
by his service in World War I and felt invigorated in 1931 by the reappearance of 
military organizations and the possibility of violence. The roughing up of the 
“Commos” he found “amusing,” and he similarly described the discovery that 
many of his New Guards carried concealed firearms. The premature “opening” 
of the Sydney Harbor Bridge by a mounted New Guard (pure Marx Brothers) 
he treats as a national event. 

The New Guard was prepared, Colonel Campbell states, to use force to pre- 
vent socialization, even if the voters supported socialism. Campbell was ready to 
restrain the outnumbered police if they were “disloyal” enough to enforce Premier 
Lang’s socialization plans. The basic contradiction in the use of extralegal force to 
protect constitutional law and order did not distress him. 

He visited Italy and Germany during this period and was deeply impressed, 
but declared himself loyal to British principles. Oswald Mosely he found to be 
“a fine cut of a man,” but he rejected the British Fascists as too foreign in their 
ways. If the balloon had gone up, one wonders what the New Guard would have 
done after winning the street fighting. The organization broke up in 1934~1935 
after the defeat of the Lang government. Its members probably never felt them- 
selves to have been close to treason. 


Colgate University CHARLES S. BLACETON 
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THE NATIONAL UNION CATALOG OF MANUSCRIPT COLLEC- 
TIONS, 1963-1964. Compiled by the Library of Congress from reports pro- 
vided by American Repositories with assistance from the Council on Library 
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Resources, Inc. [The Library of Congress Catalogs.] (Washington, D. C.: the 
Library. 1965. Pp. xv, 500. $10.00.) 


Tue publication of this third volume of the Catalog is a testament to the wisdom 
of the Council on Library Resources, which provided financial support to launch 
the series. The first two volumes (the second having included a separately bound, 
cumulative index) bore commercial imprints. This one comes directly from the 
Library of Congress, reflecting the appropriated funds now supporting the project. 
Congress, as well as the Council on Library Resources, deserves the thanks of 
historians for seeing that this highly important program receives adequate fi- 
nancing. Now that the task is so well under way, Congress must not falter in its 
continued support. 

This volume covers the 2,050 manuscript collections reported by 98 reposi- 
tories during 1963 and 1964. The total project now lists 14,374 collections from 
425 institutions. Lest any historian, archivist, or manuscripts curator feel com- 
placent over these statistics, it should be stressed that this guide has only scratched 
the surface. It has made an admirable beginning, and the information presented 
thus far is quite valuable. In the latest volume the index is in one alphabet and 
contains names of persons, places, and subjects. The subject entries are sufficiently 
detailed to guide users to pertinent collections. 

The very fact that the Catalog is designed as a continuing publication nullifies 
the criticism invariably directed against finding aids: that they are out of date 
when they appear. For those institutions reporting fully, the printed descriptions 
of their collections constitute a current guide. In many cases repositories feel that 
their listings in this Catalog obviate the need for and expense of a separate guide. 

In the Catalog we have the vehicle for full bibliographic control over manu- 
scripts in the United States. Since historical scholarship is a cooperative venture 
between custodians of original sources and researchers, every step must be taken 
to make the cooperation as fruitful as possible. This means that historians should 
encourage repositories with which they have any connection to report their hold- 
ings. If the repositories do not have necessary funds to prepare the reports, his- 
torians should do what they can to see that money is provided. The participation 
and continuing cooperation of every manuscript repository in the country are 
necessary to make this series the bibliographic aid it is intended to be. 


National Historical Publications Commission Wa ter RUNDELL, Jr. 


HISTORICAL INTERPRETATIONS AND AMERICAN HISTORIAN- 
SHIP. By Jennings B. Sanders. ([Yellow Springs, Ohio:] Antioch Press. 
1966. Pp. 138. $4.00.) 


Wiruin an amazingly crowded one-hundred-page brochure, Dr. Sanders has com- 
pressed most of the leading issues of historiography, possibly for undergraduate 
classroom usc. He states his sweeping intention "to examine what historians, phi- 
losophers, and other scholars have said about the nature, meaning, and purpose of 
history; to analyze the current status of historianship, with special reference to 
the craft in the United States; and to venture an interpretation of American his- 
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tory.” Although he disclaims any attempt to discuss the background of history 
writing, he devotes a few pages to thumbnail sketches of influential historians 
since early times. While some of the illustrations are delightfully fresh, most of 
the observations and theories are well known to professionals. 

Few will object to Sanders’ common-sense cautions to young historians re- 
garding dubious “laws of history” and his comment that “man is destined to con- 
trol his fate with something less than scientific precision.” He reviews very briefly 
the various leading interpretations of history. In this necessarily abbreviated man- 
ner, he presents the pros and cons of historicism, relativism, presentism, causality, 
and the role of morals, stating, on the whole, the position of most practicing his- 
torians. He points out the pitfalls of hasty moralizing into which even distin- 
guished historians have fallen. 

While sympathetic to the New History and the interdisciplinary approach, 
Sanders fears that the historian will attempt too much and bog down in superfici- 
ality. Yet he advocates the mastery of psychoanalysis as a key to such biographic 
studies as the Adamses, and he fears that history has already lost too much to 
other disciplines. Above all, historians must not surrender the art of generaliza- 
tion to philosophers. 

The book goes on to larger issues: research versus teaching, the effect of ad- 
verse reviews upon timid scholars, and the various individualistic traits that make 
up the American character. He concludes that the unifying theme of American 
history lies in our ever-enlarging rights of man marked by increasing educational 
opportunities for all (but Indians and Negroes) and other gains. While the 
frustrating brevity of the discussions will annoy some, others will appreciate its 
comprehensiveness and utility when consulted together with fuller studies. It will 
provide a useful introduction for college students and others to the nature of 
history. 


Western Reserve University Harvey Wisi 


HISTORIANS AGAINST HISTORY: THE FRONTIER THESIS AND 
THE NATIONAL COVENANT IN AMERICAN HISTORICAL WRIT- 
ING SINCE 1830. By David W. Noble. (Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press. 1965. Pp. 197. $5.00.) 


Anoruer paradox! David Noble—who in his first book, The Paradox of Progres- 
sive Thought, demonstrated that leading progressives did not really believe in 
progress, and in a recent article argued that James Fenimore Cooper, chief ro- 
mantic exponent of the virtues of nature, actually portrayed nature as the enemy 
of civilization and denial of hope—now gives us a group of historians who are 
“against history.” These historians are Bancroft, Turner, Becker, Parrington, 
Beard, and Boorstin, whose common bond is a passionate concern about the 
problems of their times, which drove them all to historical writing and affected 
all the history that they wrote. 

Noble contends that they also share the role of defender of the faith, pro- 
tector of the national covenant. In ten well-argued essays he examines the pub- 
lished work of each historian, explaining how they performed the role. The cove- 
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nant consists of the faith that Americans were God's new chosen people, living in 
a natural utopia, protected by God from the corrosive forces of history so long as 
they maintained society free from any taint of the complexity—ideology, tradi- 
tion, or institutions—that characterized European civilization. Each historian in 
his time played the role of the Biblical prophet Jeremiah, warning against sub- 
mitting to present threats to America’s innocence. Turner pointed to the disap- 
pearance of the land frontier and Beard to the effects of increasing involvement 
with Europe, while Parrington warned against centralization of power and Boor- 
stin against misguided intellectuals. 

'This is not a traditional historiographical essay but an intellectual history in 
which historians play a crucial role. It is a continuation of Noble’s searching in- 
ternal analysis of the thought and assumptions of spokesmen of America's liberal 
tradition. It is a difficult book to read, partly because lengthy quotations and 
literary parallels often obscure the tight thread of argument, and partly because 
the tough-minded judgments, however healthy, are bitter medicine to swallow. 
Becker is clearly the author's hero and the only historian who emerges with a 
vision altered but undimmed. Boorstin, whose work is yet to be completed, is left 
with the most awesome burden since he is the latest to accept the responsibility of 
defending the national covenant. His argument is that Americans have never 
broken that covenant; it is only misled intellectuals, such as Beard, Parrington, 
- and others who have thought so. He is now engaged in writing “a great synthesis 
of national history,” proving that modern urban industrial complexity is not 
contrary to the national covenant, that Americans have indeed developed institu- 
tions and traditions, but unlike Europeans are not slaves to this heritage—are not, 
therefore, trapped in history. A new civilization was created in America by a 
people free to use and adapt institutions and traditions as necessary in repeated 
pragmatic responses to nature. Noble, however, points out that Boorstin seems to 
have lost confidence in the efficacy of popular pragmatism midway in his epic. 

We must wait until Boorstin reaches the twentieth century to find out 
whether he is able to resolve his dilemma, or whether Noble is right in saying 
that "our nation’s traditional vision . . . has reached an idealogical impasse.” To 
echo the words of Gilbert and Sullivan's pirate chorus, it is "a paradox, a most 
ingenious paradox," and certainly this is an important, challenging book. 


University of Texas Davin D. Van Tasset 


RELIGION IN AMERICA. By Winthrop S. Hudson. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1965. Pp. xii, 447. $3.95.) 


In this well-informed and tightly organized book Professor Hudson has at- 
tempted “to depict the religious life of the American people in interaction with 
other dimensions of their experience, and to depict the unity American religious 
life exhibits as well as its particularities.” The result is the most comprehensive and 
perhaps the best-balanced summary of American religious history we have. Re- 
ligion in America is, however, much less than the great synthesis for which we 
have been waiting, and a less interesting book than we might have expected from 
its author. 
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In his The Great Tradition of the American Churches (1963) Hudson gave us 
a masterly interpretation of the voluntaristic and denominational mainstream of 
American Protestantism—a subject on which he speaks as a devoted but critical 
insider. Here he incorporates many of his earlier insights, but extends his coverage 
to include Judaism, Roman Catholicism, the immigrant and Negro churches, and 
the Holiness and fundamentalist movements. For comprehensiveness and compres- 
sion, interpretive drive is sacrificed. 

The book is divided into four approximately equal chronological sections, and, 
within these, the chapter organization usually subordinates movements and de- 
nominations to periods. This scheme works well for some subjects. Occasionally, 
however, the organization is strained. 

Though neutrality and with it a certain flatness characterize long sections of 
the book, the author is fortunately unable to refrain altogether from interpretive 
comment, and his organization and emphasis reflect his assessments. Though no 
individual gets much space, Charles Grandison Finney and Dwight L. Moody are 
treated better and more fully than Jonathan Edwards. Paul Tillich gets two sen- 
tences to Billy Graham’s page and a half. Overt generalization is rare, and yet the 
book seems clearly to imply that the center of American religious history lies in 
an untheological, expanding, optimistic missionary enterprise, bordered on one side 
by rationalism and social reform and on the other by revivalism, linked always to 
a conception of national destiny. This is certainly a legitimate and even impressive 
interpretation of the subject. It would be more convincingly presented, however, 
if other possible interpretations were contrasted with it, and, above all, if the 
whole immense subject were placed against a still larger background, religious or 
secular. Perhaps the book’s comprehensiveness makes it impossible to relate Amer- 
ican religion to the Judaeo-Christian past or the European present. The “other di- 
mensions” with which American religious life interacts are all social ones: the 
westward movement, the rise of the city, and immigration are briefly sketched in. 
Intellectual history, on the other hand, is hardly even sketched. A half page 
suffices for transcendentalism, a paragraph for the triumph of Darwinism, and in 
treating the twenties the author links Dewey and Freud as somehow contributing 
to “the new hedonism.” 

Dewey and Freud—perhaps even Edwards and Emerson—are peripheral to 
the author’s major purpose. No student of the organization of American religious 
experience would fail to learn something from reading this book, and students on 
many levels will find it useful for reference. In order to feel the excitement or 
acquire the full meaning of the subject, however, one will continue to turn first 
to less comprehensive treatments—among them books by Richard Niebuhr, 
Sidney Mead, and Hudson himself. 


University of California, Berkeley Henry F. May 
THE POLITE AMERICANS: A WIDE-ANGLE VIEW OF OUR MORE OR 


LESS GOOD MANNERS OVER 300 YEARS. By Gerald Carson. (New 
York: William Morrow and Company. 1966. Pp. xvi, 346. $6.50.) 


Gznatp Carson offers what he characterizes as “a bird's-eye view of the folkways, 
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conventions and inherited ideas governing civilized behavior which have been fol- 
lowed—or flouted—among the English-speaking inhabitants of the United States.” 
Ranging from the earliest colonial times to the present day, the book is centered 
about half on the manners and customs of the nineteenth century, with the re- 
mainder about equally divided between the earlier and later periods. The author 
discusses such topics as social mobility, the art of success, the place and activities 
of women and children, home entertainment, etiquette books, clubs and organi- 
zations, and business and political mores. Private as well as public behavior is 
dealt with. Here, then, is a popular history of American manners, a “sampling of 
a richly varied social legacy,” 

Certainly Carson has explored an impressive array of primary and secondary 
source materials, but the final product for the serious student of American social 
history is disappointingly thin. At his amusing best on such subjects as fashions 
in beards, piano playing, and Victorian prudery, the author is weakest in getting 
beneath the descriptions and the anecdotes to explain the “why” of things. By and 
large the reader is left to wonder just what the meaning or cultural function of 
the particular behavioral characteristics has actually been. Just what, as one ex- 
ample, has been the meaning of “society” columns for newspaper readers over the 
years? The book seems especially inadequate on the relation of formal education 
and of changing family structure to manners and mores. Carson has not brought 
significant new insights to the study of American manners; the book does not 
supersede such standard works as those by Cleveland Amory, A. M. Schlesinger, 
Louis Kronenberger, Dixon Wecter, or even Vance Packard. 

Although Carson on the whole writes with wit and grace, his work is fre- 
quently marred by a presentation that rambles haphazardly from one subject to 
another. The chronological treatment of topics is sometimes hazy, leading to a 
blurring of the themes of the major sections of the book. Throughout many of 
the chapters, moreover, sectional, class, and occupational differences of behavior 
are left indistinct and unexplained. Though sketched in a generally lively and en- 
tertaining way, this “wide-angle” portrait does little to enlarge our understanding 
of the polite Americans. 


New York University Paur R. BAKER 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY: LEADERSHIP, PARTISANSHIP, AND 
POPULARITY. By Stuart. Gerry Brown. (New York: Macmillan Company. 


1966. Pp. viii, 279. Cloth $5.95, paper $2.50.) 


Ts is a historical exploration of the convertibility of presidential popularity into 
presidential power. Chief executives such as Dwight Eisenhower have been con- 
demned for failing to translate their wide personal backing into effective legisla- 
tive and executive support for controversial programs. Professor Brown suggests 
that the conversion may not be that easy: “Popular Presidents cannot be expected 
to use their popularity to achieve objectives contrary to what they are popular 
for. ... [T]he practical usefulness of a President's popularity as a means to lead- 
ership seems to vary in proportion to its relevance to the purposes for which it 
might be used.” 
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The author is especially interested in the relative effectiveness of presidential 
partisanship and nonpartisanship in managing both domestic and foreign affairs. 
Skillfully marshaling his evidence, he finds that neither tactic is necessarily effec- 
tive; everything depends on the political situation and terrain. Still, he has a 
sneaking admiration for the more partisan Presidents like Jefferson and Jackson. 
He feels that Kennedy was too cautiously partisan and has mixed feelings about 
Lyndon Johnson and his consensus. And he virtually destroys the old stereotype 
that effective foreign policy making must be nonpartisan and that politics can or 
should “stop at the water’s edge." On balance, he concludes, the more partisan 
Presidents are more likely to be effective in foreign policy making. 

While this volume may fracture some old clichés about presidential partisan- 
ship, the dynamics of political power flow from so many variables that we are not 
very far advanced toward a systematic theory of presidential power. But Brown 
has drawn major insights from this series of historical episodes. An unusually able 
narrator, he has also shown how detailed case studies can be fascinating reading in 
themselves while presenting information on major theoretical problems. 


Williams College James MacGrecor Burns 


THE RAILROAD AND THE SPACE PROGRAM: AN EXPLORATION IN 
HISTORICAL ANALOGY. Edited by Bruce Mazlish. [Technology, Space, 
and Society.] (Cambridge, Mass.: M.LT. Press, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 1965. Pp. xix, 223. $7.50.) 


Tus volume tries to anticipate, through historical analogy, the possible effects of 
the current space program upon contemporary American society. In eight wide- 
ranging essays a variety of authors review the railroad in the nineteenth century as 
a “device of anticipation” to suggest certain speculations concerning the mammoth 
space program of the mid-twentieth century. In a long introductory essay Bruce 
Mazlish examines the problems inherent in such an analogy. In turn Thomas P. 
Hughes, Robert W. Fogel, Paul H. Cootner, Alfred D. Chandler, Jr., Stephen 
Salsbury, Thomas C. Cochran, Robert L. Brandfon, and Leo Marx present the 
technological, economic, managerial, social, political, and imaginative aspects of 
these two rather different "social inventions.” Without exception the authors give 
their greater attention to an examination of the railroad as it transformed a simple 
rural America into a complex, industrial, urban society. Frequently an essay's con- 
cluding paragraphs, almost as an afterthought, endeavor to relate the iron horse to 
today’s forty-billion-dollar space effort. This is not too surprising since the au- 
thors are better known for their nineteenth-century railroad history than for any 
substantial work on the contemporary history of the space age. 

The best studies are those by Chandler, Salsbury, Cochran, and Marx. In their 
joint essay on the railroads as innovators in business administration Chandler and 
Salsbury go into some detail in showing that railroad development was quite in- 
fluential in creating modern devices of industrial management. In reviewing the 
social impact of early railroads Cochran notes a number of significant demo- 
graphic and institutional effects caused by the new form of transportation. The 
last essay in the volume is an interesting and sensitive study by Marx concerning 
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the impact of the railroad on the American imagination. He views the carly rail- 
road as a "triumphant machine" intruding upon an essentially pastoral American 
landscape. There is much more in all the essays for the railroad historian than for 
the scientist or space administrator. The exploratory nature of The Railroad and 
the Space Program, nevertheless, make this a thought-provoking and intriguing 
book. 


Purdue University Jonn F. Srover 


THE PARANOID STYLE IN AMERICAN POLITICS AND OTHER ES- 
SAYS. By Richard Hofstadter. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1965. Pp. xiv, 
314, xii. $5.95.) 

For fifteen years Richard Hofstadter has been a prominent exemplar of the study 

of status politics, of using sociological findings in intellectual and general history, 

and of venturing psychological generalizations in interpreting the American ex- 
perience. Here he republishes with some revision seven essays, two from the early 

1950's, and the others from 1963, 1964, and 1965. Four, which he groups as 

"Studies in the American Right," responded to either the McCarthy or the Gold- 

water movement; the others concern problems of reform or expansion, which be- 

came acute in the 1890’s and which supply the author with further opportunity 
for the interpretations he is pursuing. 

The hinge of the book is not the title essay (the first), but the second, “The 
Pseudo-Conservative Revolt,” which is justly famous. Hofstadter wrote it as a 
lecture in the McCarthy year, 1954; it was soon published in The New American 
Right, a book of essays that associated him with like-minded scholars. But, as he 
points out in the present preface, complete consistency is not to be expected in such 
political findings as these, offered seriatim during years of crisis. Besides con- 
venience, what justifies bringing the essays together is their special point of view— 
one from which a stalwart has stated and restated concern about the condition of 
the republic. 

Particularizing first about the second series of essays, neither of the longest 
pieces in the book, “Free Silver and the Mind of ‘Coin’ Harvey" and “What Hap- 
pened to the Anti-Trust Movement?" needs detain us. The one reminds us of the 
optimism of a famous delusion of the 1890’s, with only a certain amount of the 
epoch's terror of being persecuted; the other supplies the most cheerful finding in 
the book: that a movement that began in excitement has quieted down during the 
past generation into workaday practicality. The essay on imperialism, "Cuba, the 
Philippines, and Manifest Destiny," which was published first in 1952, of course 
takes us well within the area of Hofstadter’s psychological interpreting. Although 
in the present revision he moderates his original explanation of the overseas ven- 
tures of 1898, and he has never diagnosed paranoia in that connection, he still of- 
fers a “psychic crisis” to help interpret expansionism of the industrial age. 

The question of how far such interpretation carries is the critical problem of 
the title essay and the second essay, and, to a degree, of the book as a whole. Many 
Americans from time to time, and during the 1890’s especially, have entertained 
delusions of national grandeur; delusions of personal grandeur are one of the two 
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main symptoms of paranoia. Hofstadter has more to say about delusions of perse- 
cution, the other symptom; the title essay traces a series from Jedidiah Morse to 
Robert H. Welch, Jr. Yet that very essay skips the Civil War, as though the great- 
est of all crises of national identity offered no relevant testimony on the matter of 
delusions. Throughout Hofstadter disregards the clinical fact that the two types of 
delusion are often tightly connected: the paranoid personality, however psychotic, 
is likely to be so solidly integrated as to defy healing. According to the author’s 
own evidence, the politics that he calls by analogy paranoid have been discontinu- 
ous and rather at the fringe than at the center of the national experience. 

Yet the radical Right has twice recently moved startlingly inward. One may 
think Hofstadter mistaken in saying—figuratively to be sure, but with practical 
intention to restrain—that this marks a stage, or at least a symptom, of political 
insanity. But one may think also that his political knowledge and his concern for 
the good of the people are eloquent, right, and persuasive. 


Johns Hopkins University CHARLES A, BARKER 


PUEBLO WARRIORS & SPANISH CONQUEST. By Oklah L. Jones, Jr. (Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press. 1966. Pp. xxi, 225. $5.00.) 


Proressor Jones has undertaken to document in a general way the skill with 
which Spaniards exploited Indian feuds in planting, expanding, and defending 
their empire in North America. Indian peoples were utilized to subordinate one 
another in turn to the Spanish will, under the principle of divide et impera. The 
real purpose of the author, however, has been to show the major and hitherto 
largely unnoticed role the Pueblo Indians played in this program. They supplied 
the largest part of the force used in subjugating themselves during the reconquest 
by Vargas, and their contingents were then used with effect in Spanish efforts to 
contain the Ute, Apache, Navaho, and Comanche menace. The author has found 
more than adequate support for his thesis in the voluminous and detailed Spanish 
records—a mass of documentation that was one of the incidental by-products of 
Spanish bureaucracy and red tape, for which, to that extent, we may all be thank- 
ful. 
Jones has proved his case to the hilt. The chief fault, in fact, of his book is that 
it is too highly particularized. It tends to take on the character of a catalogue of 
military actions. Though these musters, campaigns, and battles are interesting 
enough in themselves, they are not sufficiently related to the broad underlying 
context of Indian problems and Spanish policy, and the book does not achieve the 
cohesion, clarity, and significance it might have had. Jones’s work will be more 
useful to those wanting answers to questions on detail than to the general reader 
or scholar seeking understanding or an overview. A certain cloudiness of style 
and imprecision in the use of words also tend to distract the reader and obscure 
the author’s meaning. “Indian pueblos,” for example, are “ambushed”; com- 
manders operate with "a small handful of men"; a “confederation” is “severed”; 
“agricultural development” overcomes “economic strife.” For all this, however, 
Jones has produced a pioneer work of considerable value. His research has been 
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both competent and conscientious, and it will require some re-evaluation of 
southwestern history. 


University of Santa Clara EpwiN A. BzrLHARZ 


A HISTORY OF NEGRO SLAVERY IN NEW YORK. By Edgar J. Mc- 
Manus. Foreword by Richard B. Morris. ([Syracuse, N. Y.:] Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press. 1966. Pp. xi, 219. $5.95.) 


In its scholarship, as in its reflective insights, this work ranks with the half- 
dozen significant book-length studies of slavery published since 1956 in the wake 
of Kenneth Stampp’s revisionist survey. McManus unfolds an aspect of slavery 
unfamiliar in its locale and untraditional in its operations. One might not expect 
to find slavery deeply rooted above the Mason-Dixon line, but as early as 1626 the 
Dutch West India Company, badly in need of laborers, imported to New Nether- 
land a parcel of eleven slaves. The trade was systematically followed up, but the 
supply always lagged behind the demand, even though a single bottom might 
land a cargo of as many as three hundred Negroes for sale. The traffic reached its 
height after the establishment of British control in 1664, attracting reputable 
merchants as well as Captain Kidd types and soon becoming an important ele- 
ment in the colony’s commercial prosperity. By the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury New York’s adult slave population approached ten thousand, outstripping 
all of its neighbors north of Maryland. 

McManus describes the uniquely favorable relations that the Dutch estab- 
lished with slaves and free Negroes. English rule was inevitably far more re- 
strictive, but the New York slave did enjoy some “elbow room.” The colony 
numbered a higher proportion of skilled slaves than any other, and such artisans 
enjoyed a bargaining power and demonstrated an assertiveness that set them apart 
from the plantation slave of the South. It may be noted, however, that McManus 
does not compare the New York slave with those in any other northern or middle 
colony, a comparison that would seem called for in the light of his statement that 
"the New York slave retained a personality and view of life peculiarly his own.” 
This book does not describe the everyday life of the slave, or seasonal patterns of 
employment—omissions doubtlessly due to the problem of establishing a proto- 
type for so varied a scene as New York. McManus gives careful attention to such 
standard items as slave runaways and conspiracies, but he is perhaps at his best in 
treating manumission and abolition. His diagnosis of the motivations of the 
leaders of the antislavery forces in New York is penetrating, prompting a ready 
acceptance of his conclusion that emancipation was not meant to raise the Negro 
“to a better life but to displace him.” Clearly written, if without stylistic distinc- 
tion, this work is rewarding for its wealth of fresh findings if in a relatively brief 
compass. 


Morgan State College BENJAMIN QUARLES 
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WILLIAM PENN THE POLITICIAN: HIS RELATIONS WITH THE ENG- 
LISH GOVERNMENT. By Joseph E. Illich. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press. 1965. Pp. x, 267. $5.75.) 


Tus study of William Penn is a straightforward account of his political relations 
with the English government. With support from the Stuart kings, Penn was able 
to establish a relatively autonomous proprietary colony at a time when official 
English policy was to limit or even to abolish proprietary governments. Mr. Illick 
asserts that the Stuarts believed the obligation they owed to the Quaker "was more 
the result of a personal than a financial debt owed to his deceased father." 

In addition to desiring a colony for his "holy experiment," Penn hoped to use 
his political influence to bring about religious toleration for Dissenters in England, 
as well as to protect Pennsylvania from English interference in order that his po- 
litical and religious ideals could be brought to fruition there. Soon after the 
organization of the provincial government, a small Quaker hegemony came to 
control the legislature. It invariably acted independently of, and sometimes in op- 
position to, both Penn and the English government. The author maintains that 
except for the first years of William III’s reign, Penn's success in retaining his 
colony against various governmental attacks was largely the result of his influence 
with prominent statesmen. 'This central theme of the biography is ably supported. 

. Penn’s unfortunate association with James II resulted in a brief imprisonment, 
a charge of high treason, and the loss of Pennsylvania early in William III's reign. 
By the end of 1693, however, changes had occurred in the Privy Council, and once 
again Penn had friends in high places. William granted him complete freedom late 
that year and the following year restored his province to him. But when Pennsyl- 
vania failed to comply with the Navigation Act of 1696, Penn once again found 
himself caught between conflicting imperial and provincial issues. Meanwhile the 
energetic Board of Trade renewed its attack on his government. By 1703 Penn's 
health had broken, and he was in serious financial trouble. He began protracted 
negotiations to sell his province to the crown. At length in 1712, after receiving 
one thousand pounds, he agreed to sell the province for twelve thousand pounds, 
but a more serious stroke prevented a formal agreement from ever being reached. 
When in 1718 Penn finally died, he was still the proprietor, but he had moved 
further from the principles on which he had originally founded his government. 

Illick has presented a well-written and well-documented biography. His re- 
search has led him to the standard manuscript and printed sources, which are 
annotated in the bibliography. This excellent study closes a gap in colonial history. 


Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia Jonn J. Zrmocerman 


BAPTISTS IN NEW JERSEY: A STUDY IN TRANSITION. By Norman H. 
Maring. (Valley Forge, Pa.: Judson Press. 1964. Pp. 379. $3.50.) 


Tus institutional history was written, as the author says, “primarily for and about 
New Jersey Baptists.” It covers the period from 1688 to the present. While it stays 
pretty carefully within its territorial boundaries, it touches upon most of the issues 
Protestantism has faced in America. Unfortunately the Baptists in New Jersey do 
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not allow the author to make up in depth what this book lacks in breadth. It 
probably tells us all the essential facts about the Baptists in New Jersey, but they 
seem to have been a thin lot. They did not even have a periodical until 1890. It is 
impossible to single out anything that makes them in any way significant or im- 
portant. Whether they are typical will have to await more such studies. 

Scholars working in American religious history will find valuable nuggets of 
information about broader problems in this encyclopedic work: the relationship 
of the New Jersey Baptists to those of New England; the tardiness of the Baptist 
response to the first Great Awakening; the lack of Baptist concern over slavery; 
the absence of any clear-cut Baptist theory of separation of church and state; the 
failure of Baptist Indian missions; Baptist loyalism in 1776; Baptist anti- 
intellectualism in general; the decline of church discipline; the quarrels over for- 
eign missions; the inability to maintain doctrinal standards; the development of 
separate but equal Negro churches; the loss of ministerial status; the rise of in- 
stitutional bureaucracy; the failure to adjust to non-Protestant immigration, the 
higher criticism, urbanism, suburbanism, and science. On the whole the record is 
one of almost constant failure, which may tell us much about why Americans are 
entering the post-Christian era. 

But the reader will find little probing or analysis of these issues. The author 
had mined the local Baptist records for institutional information, but he pauses 
only occasionally for a brief paragraph of general interpretation. The subtitle of 
the book gives the game away: for three centuries the Baptists in New Jersey have 
been in transition, But whether this was the result of denominational virtues or 
shortcomings, the gradual secularization of American culture, the particular ac- 
cidents of New Jersey, or providential lack of talented leadership, Mr. Maring 
does not deign to say. He is concerned to tell us what happened (mostly in the par- 
ticipants’ own words), not why. 


Brown University Wirum G. McLouanriN 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By Ralph L, Ketcham. [The Great American Think- 
ers Series.] (New York: Washington Square Press. 1966. Pp. xiv, 226. $3.95.) 


Tue author of this volume has made a valuable contribution to the understanding 
of the American eighteenth century. A succinct and sensible book on Benjamin 
Franklin, written for nonspecialists, was needed. Not everyone has the time or in- 
clination to read Carl Van Doren’s classic work or the documentation in The Pa- 
pers of Benjamin Franklin as the new volumes appear. But everyone knows some- 
thing about Franklin and will welcome an interpretation as well written and as 
well balanced as Ketcham’s. 

Not every reader of Franklin’s Autobiography and Poor Richard’s Almanac 
has been an enthusiastic admirer of this American sage. Much of the criticism of 
him has been superficial and uninformed. Demonstrating a smugness and an in- 
tolerance themselves, literary critics have frequently not taken the trouble to study 
Franklin carefully enough to comprehend his remarkable genius. Ketcham’s book 
seeks to present Franklin in proper perspective and to show the manifold qualities 
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of the man without sentimentality or idolatry. Any century or any country that 
can produce a Franklin deserves to be remembered for that, if for nothing else. 

Recent research, particularly the work of the editors of The Papers of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, has begun a new interest in Franklin and a broader understand- 
ing of his thought and contributions to science, philosophy, politics, and the social 
progress of his age. 

Although Franklin in his maturity embraced deism, Ketcham shows that his 
conditioning in Puritan Boston, the virtues that his father taught him, and the 
social ideas that he acquired in his youth influenced him throughout his life. But 
whatever Puritanism Franklin inherited from his background he tempered with 
what Ketcham describes as “the universal brotherhood of the enlightenment.” He 
developed the faith in human reason that characterized the eighteenth century, 
and, in the realm of international affairs, he clung to the “fond hope of his age 
that reason would soon purge the world of war and tyranny.” Franklin had the 
wisdom to see beyond immediate emotions and to comprehend ultimate results. 

Franklin had the capacity of inducing reasonableness in others. As the senior 
member of the Constitutional Convention of 1787, a sage past eighty, he con- 
tributed to the success of the sessions by the spirit of conciliation that he induced. 
Without Franklin’s humorous anecdotes at moments of heated argument, the 
convention might have exploded into controversy and bitterness. 

Franklin’s personal reconciliation with life, his capacity for participation with- 
out excessive emotional involyement, and his humorous detachment were quali- 
ties that helped him acquire the wisdom that he demonstrated. Ketcham shrewdly 
observes: “He knew well that learning to laugh at one’s self was an impregnable 
refuge of tranquillity and sanity.” This book deserves wide reading by an age too 
much given to pompous utterance and sentimental nonsense. 


Folger Shakespeare Library Louis B. Wricut 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AND EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY AMERICAN 
LIBRARIES. By Margaret Barton Korty. [Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society, New Series, Volume LV, Part 9.] (Philadelphia: the So- 
ciety. 1965. Pp. 83. $2.00.) 


Auruouc the main concern of this short book is with Franklin and with libraries, 
it also demonstrates once more Franklin’s wide-ranging contributions, both intel- 
lectual and monetary. The author has carefully examined manuscripts and printed 
materials on Franklin and the various institutions he sponsored or aided. Origi- 
nally a thesis in library science, the book is sometimes, like a catalogue, a bit dull. 
It has, however, been meticulously researched and provides useful and, occa- 
sionally, amusing information about Franklin’s sixty-year influence on the found- 
ing of libraries in the eastern states, 

The early story of the Library Company of Philadelphia to which considerable 
space is devoted in the first part of the book is a twice-told tale, as is that of the 
initial years of the other organizations described, but the emphasis here is on 
Franklin as promoter of libraries. It cannot be denied that the Library Company 
which Franklin helped to found had a great impact on libraries in Philadelphia, 
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in Pennsylvania, and elsewhere in the United States. From the inquiry into the 
Library Company the author goes on to consider other libraries, specifically those 
of academic institutions, of learned and medical societies, of agencies of govern- 
ments, and of religious and charitable organizations. 

One chuckles on reading that despite his love of books Franklin believed them 
somewhat suspect, for he corresponded with Dr. Benjamin Rush on the “possibil- 
ity of transmitting colds through books.” Another item that made me smile was 
the appendix describing Franklin's invention called “The Long Arm" for reaching 
books on high shelves. As one of his correspondents wrote to him: "True Genius 
will not content itself without entering more or less into almost everything and of 
mastering many things more in spite of Fate it self.” Books naturally are im- 
portant to libraries, but Franklin seemed an indispensable catalyst. 


American University Dozoruv D. Gonpos 


SYMBOLS OF AMERICAN COMMUNITY, 1735-1775. By Richard L. Merritt. 
[Yale Studies in Political Science, Number 16.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press. 1966. Pp. xxii, 279. $6.00.) 


Proressor Merritt has examined selected issues of seven newspapers, counting the 
times British and colonial writers speak of "Americans" or "America" rather 
than "His Majesty's Subjects" or "the colonies." He attempts to determine when 
Americans developed a sense of distinctness from Britain, whether this sense of 
American identity preceded or followed the creation of common political institu- 
tions for the country, and the relationship of this national awareness to such 
events as the French and Indian War and the Stamp Act crisis. 

British writers spoke of America and Americans earlier than did Americans. 
In the period 1755-1759 about 76 per cent of the British references to the colonies 
referred to them as America, while only 37 per cent of the symbols of American 
origin did so. Still, colonial recognition of a national community developed a dec- 
ade before Americans established a significant number of continental political in- 
stitutions. As to the great events of the prerevolutionary period, Merritt concludes 
that they were not very important in stimulating a sense of national identity. The 
colonial wars against France slowed the development of sentiments of American 
distinctness, and the rise in community awareness began in 1763, well before the 
Stamp Act crisis. An American sense of identity was prerequisite to colonial op- 
position rather than an outgrowth of it. 

This study is entirely quantitative, so that we do not know whether Ameri- 
can references to Britain in the papers examined were favorable or unfavorable. 
Nor is there any other indication as to the context in which these symbols ap- 
peared. Merritt makes some grand leaps from his quantitative evidence to his gen- 
eralizations about the processes of political integration. He argues that the most 
influential factors in the rising sense of national identity were expanding facilities 
of intercolonial communication, population growth, and intercolonial mobility, but 
makes no serious study of changes in these things or of their relationship to the 
growth of American symbols across the years. Thus, on increased mobility, his 
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only evidence is George Whitefield’s seven trips through the colonies. From the 
historian’s point of view, his list of formative events is equally unsophisticated. 

The book is based on a study of four issues of each newspaper for each year. 
Though satisfactory for some purposes, this is questionable procedure in relating 
community awareness to formative events, which do not necessarily occur in a 
determinable random pattern. Political scientists may find this book suggestive in 
understanding the development of political communities. The author’s contribu- 
tion to the history of the period is fully set forth in one of Merritt’s earlier articles 
(William and Mary Quarterly, XXXI [ Apr. 1964]). 
Lehigh University Jonn Cary 


LEGAL PAPERS OF JOHN ADAMS. Volume I, INTRODUCTION; CASES 
1-30; Volume II, CASES 31-62; Volume III, CASES 63 & 64: THE BOSTON 
MASSACRE TRIALS; CHRONOLOGY; INDEX. L. Kinvin Wroth and 
Hiller B. Zobel, Editors. THE ADAMS PAPERS. Series 3, GENERAL COR- 
RESPONDENCE AND OTHER PAPERS OF THE ADAMS STATES- 
MEN. L. H. Butterfield, Editor in Chief. (Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press 
of Harvard University Press. 1965. Pp. cxliv, 334; x, 441; viii, 434. $30.00 the 
set.) 


Tue preponderance of lawyers in the public assemblies of the revolutionary era; 
the fact that leaders of the stature of Jefferson, Hamilton, Adams, and Marshall 
were trained in the same rigorous manner, molded by the same masters of the 
English common law; and that American institutions reflect this background 
strongly suggest that legal history should be a field of primary importance among 
American historians. This has not been the case, however; for the layman, as any- 
one who has spent even an hour with Coke upon Littleton will recognize, faces 
immense difficulties in attempting to comprehend the mind of an eighteenth- 
century lawyer. It was a wise decision to turn to the two young Harvard Law 
School graduates who have so magnificently carried through the task of bringing 
the Legal Papers of John Adams to publication. 

What Wroth and Zobel have accomplished is, as Lyman H. Butterfield com- 
ments in his prefatory remarks, “almost literally . . . an extended piece of archeo- 
logical reconstruction . . . ," a collection of sixty-four of the most significant cases 
that Adams was concerned with during twenty years of highly successful legal 
practice. These documents, hundreds of them printed for the first time, have been 
selected from Adams' own legal papers, from notebooks and minutes left by his 
contemporaries at the bar, and from voluminous records found in the office of the 
clerk of the Suffolk County Court. 

'The editors have provided each section and each case with excellent intro- 
ductory notes drawn from every imaginable source ranging from regimental 
records to local histories, from Public Record Office documents to the most recent 
historical monographs. As a guide to legal terminology and practice in eighteenth- 
century Massachusetts, the sixty-three-page introduction should prove an indis- 
pensable aid to historians of Ámerican legal history. 
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There is a vast amount to be learned, also, about the social and economic life of 
New England from these volumes, particularly in those sections dealing with con- 
tracts, admiralty, and criminal cases. We are given new understanding of the 
events that brought Adams to the defense of Captain Preston and his men as well 
as to anger and chagrin over the treatment accorded unpopular, suspect Tories 
by ardent Sons of Liberty who took it upon themselves to attack, ransack, and 
burn. From scores of eyewitness accounts we may learn why it was that Preston 
was acquitted and the guilt of his men almost impossible for a jury to ascertain. 
We learn, in effect, that the story of the Boston Massacre has never before been 
fully treated. For lawyer Adams we learn to have heightened respect as a practi- 
tioner of his art. ae 

Most scholars and students will find the introduction an invaluable guide to 
the history of the early American bar and to the intricacies of the late colonial 
court system; they will find at the end of the third volume an excellent bibliog- 
raphy of sources for the study of American legal history; and they will find the 
massacre trials testimony fascinating in itself and rich in sources for a more ade- 
quate account than has yet been written of an event that displayed both English 
justice and John Adams at their resplendent best. This is a scholarly work of such 
merit as to demand the highest praise. 


Wabash College STEPHEN G. Kurtz 


HOPEWELL VILLAGE: A SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC HISTORY OF AN 
IRON-MAKING COMMUNITY. By Joseph E. Walker. (Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. 1966. Pp. 526. $10.00.) 


Foonvep in 1771, Hopewell Furnace suffered improvident management, postwar 
slumps, and land title suits until about 1820 when, under abler and more attentive 
owner-managers, it began two decades of high prosperity through stove casting. 
Then depression and the rise of hot-blast coke furnaces started it on a long de- 
cline, temporarily reversed by Civil War and railroad demand, to its final blast in 
1883. It was not the first, last, biggest, nor oldest of several hundred Pennsyl- 
vania charcoal iron furnaces, Its distinction came through restoration as the Hope- 
well Village National Historical Site and the amassing of its manuscript records. 
From this comes Professor Walker's long-matured book, thorough and meticulous 
in the mining, smelting, and casting of its abundant materials. Though clear and 
direct in style, it is often lumpy with trivia. But for the casual or hurried reader 
there is a skillful summary of conclusions, a bibliographic essay on what others 
have said about such communities, a full index, and many photographs of the 
restoration. 

The patient reader sees a charcoal iron community in detail comparable only 
to that of E. N. Hartley's Ironworks on the Saugus for another time and place. 
Subject and sources make Walker's book less sophisticated in style and grand in 
theme but fuller as to social and cultural life. Hopewell's piping times are its 
chief concern; unfortunately dates are not always specified. After a historical 
sketch the book turns to topics of community life, fully describing furnace tech- 
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nology but adding nothing new. It examines homes, furnishings, crops, buildings, 
and equipment; managerial and clerical work; transportation and marketing 
(without advertising); labor conditions; and village trade (not a company mo- 
nopoly). Its analysis of village society includes community relations, the substan- 
tial Negro element (relatively unsegregated), women and children (many being 
wage earners), education, health, religion, recreation, and outside contacts (more 
extensive than usually assumed). Forty-four pages of tables analyze representative 
incomes, expenditures, articles of consumption, jobs, and working hours. 

Walker has, as he says, not tried to compare Hopewell Village with other 
places. But if his field of vision is narrow, his definition is sharp. Those who seek 
to know the shape of American life in almost any respect during the first half of 
the nineteenth century should in the course of their search put an eye to this 


peephole. 
Boston University Roszar V. Bruce 


GENERAL DE KALB, LAFAYETTE'S MENTOR. By 4. E. Zucker. [Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Studies in the Germanic Languages and Literatures, 
Number 53.] (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. [1966.] Pp. 
ix, 251. $7.00.) 


Uni, the appearance of this book, the only serious work on De Kalb was done by 
Friedrich Kapp over a hundred years ago. Its German and English versions have 
long been out of print, and the research carried on in the intervening time on 
eighteenth-century European and American history has been considerable. 

Professor Zucker has succeeded in finding some previously unused material in 
American and French repositories and has rediscovered in France a large number 
of letters written by De Kalb to his wife during his service in the American Con- 
tinental Army. Copies of these letters had been used by Kapp, but had since dis- 
appeared. The list of "Principal Authorities” attests to Zucker's comprehensive 
use of pertinent printed and manuscript material. 

Still, in the large outline, Kapp's painstaking search for the sources of his 
hero's life had produced the historically essential facts: De Kalb's humble German 
peasant origin, the noble status conferred upon De Kalb by himself to facilitate his 
career in the French Army, his military apprenticeship under Maurice de Saxe 
and Lowendal, his noteworthy diplomatic enterprise in the American colonies in 
1768 for which he had been commissioned by Choiseul, his introduction of La 
Fayette to Silas Deane and his intervention which secured for the young French 
nobleman a major-generalship in the American Army, his own service to Ameri- 
can independence, and his heroic death on the battlefield of Camden, South Caro- 
lina, in 1780. 

Zucker has added details here and there; particularly, in the first part of his 
book, he has taken leisurely excursions into eighteenth-century history to fill the 
chapters on the youth and early manhood of De Kalb about which a number of 
things are not known and, in all probability, never will be known. He has written 
discursively and not without repetitions. The reader will find a carefully docu- 
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mented and reliable narrative, but he will need some patience to plod through this 
labor of love. 


Montclair State College Eprra LzNzL 


SLAVERY AND METHODISM: A CHAPTER IN AMERICAN MORAL- 
ITY, 1780-1845. By Donald G. Mathews. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1965. Pp. xi, 329. $7.50.) 


Recent discussions of the anti-institutional character of Jacksonian America sug- 
gest the utility of test cases, studies of national institutions, and the impact on 
them of democratic ideas inherited from the Revolution. One such institution 
was the Methodist Episcopal Church, and an undramatic but valuable account of 
its disruption by the slavery question is provided in Slavery and Methodism. Mr. 
Mathews’ dispassionate analysis has two distinct merits, the first of which is per- 
spective. By tracing the Methodist debate over slavery to its origins in the post- 
revolutionary humanitarianism of Bishop Asbury and his generation, the author is 
able to distinguish the later crisis within the Church from similar upheavals in 
other denominations. Soon after the turn of the eighteenth century Asbury’s work 
was undone by compromise and confusion, and thirty years later a new genera- 
tion of Methodist abolitionists who had no connection with the earlier phase 
called for a restoration, the complexities and ambiguities of which they scarcely 
understood. In other denominations abolitionism may have been the delayed ef- 
fect of the second Great Awakening, but in the Methodist Church the anti- 
slavery movement was “not so much a result as the substance of a revival—per- 
haps a “Third Great Awakening’ itself.” In the debate leading to the schism of 
1844 both the abolitionists and the defenders of slavery could appeal to internally 
consistent and mutually exclusive readings of Methodist history, the former to the 
antislavery heritage of Asbury, the latter to subsequent repudiation and adjust- 
ment. Like the political controversy over the nature of the Union sixteen years 
later, the Methodist debate could not be won with words. 

A second virtue of the study is its range of analysis. Mathews moves, albeit 
ponderously at times, from the conference to the pastoral level, from episcopal 
pronouncements to local and sectional rejoinders. A detailed report of the growth 
of Methodist abolitionism in the North is balanced by a fascinating if somewhat 
wistful account of the confused efforts of the Southern Mission to Slaves. 

For all these new details, the story of the schism of 1844 arranges itself in an 
undeniably familiar pattern: initial protests of a militant abolitionist minority; 
opposition from southerners in league with northern moderates bent on preserving 
institutional unity; charges of ecclesiastical tyranny drowning out appeals for 
tolerance; rapid hardening of extreme positions; gradual defection of the moder- 
ates from the proslavery camp; frantic proposals for “compromise” that do not 
compromise; and finally southern secession. Mathews would not have us make too 
much of the implied comparison with later political events and the outbreak of 
war. “The division of the Methodist Episcopal Church . . . neither portended that 
war nor 'snapped' a bond of union: it merely became one of the many events 
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which contributed to increased sectional antagonism.” He notes but dismisses the 
question of a contemporary observer who asked pointedly: “If the clergy whose 
business is peace and good will cannot tolerate each other of the same sect, what 
will become of the politicians whose vocation is strife and dissension?” Despite 
the author’s circumspection and intentional avoidance of the dramatic, I, for one, 
was left with the distinct impression of having attended a dress rehearsal. 


Brown University Jonn L. THomas 


FISHER AMES: FEDERALIST AND STATESMAN, 1758-1808. By Winfred 
E. A. Bernhard. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press for the In- 
stitute of Early American History and Culture. 1965. Pp. xiii, 372. $8.75.) 


Fisuer Ames “brought to the Federalist Party a vivid intelligence which helped 
to make it strong and helped to make it weak.” In setting forth this paradox in 
one career, the author illuminates the type of men who composed the Federalist 


By reading his father’s almanac and tending his father’s inn, young Ames ab- 
sorbed the New England mind and talk. He was schooled at Harvard and in the 
law office of William Tudor. His experiences in the year of Shays’ Rebellion 
molded his politics, which were reflected in the articles that he wrote that year for 
the Independent Chronicle of Boston. With the removal of Rufus King to New 
York, a place was open in the upper ranks of the Massachusetts politicians. Ames 
took advantage of this opportunity and was elected four times to the national 
House of Representatives, 1789-1797. 

It was his oratory that brought him pre-eminence, first in the Massachusetts 
Ratification Convention where he defeated Samuel Adams and later in Congress. 
His greatest speeches were against Madison's "war regulations" and in defense of 
Jay's Treaty. But his oratory was more to undermine than to clarify. The author 
speaks of an "abrasive medium," of "spines, sharp as a New England hawthorn's, 
on which he endeavored to impale his adversary,” of a Jupiter "who could burl 
thunderbolts." This was the strength of those in power who did not need to con- 
vince. It was the strength of those who plant foundations, not of those who pro- 
vide for change. 

In retirement (brought on by pneumonia or possibly by. hysteria) Ames's 
strength became his weakness. He supported a rigid enforcement of the Sedition 
Act; his eulogy of Washington was political exhortation. In his later years he be- 
came an Episcopalian and wrote for the New England Palladium. He did not 
join the conspiracy of the Essex Junto for he felt that the Jacobins could not be 
destroyed by New England's secession from the Union. The people of the state 
and of the nation should be led by the example of their betters. This fine human 
portrait of an “inveterate Yankee” depicts the rock to which many New Eng- 
landers clung. But does a man stand so alone in politics? More information about 
how Ames acquired his own fortune, about the men who first pushed him 
forward and supported him in his constituency, about the common interests that 
tied the northern Federalist Ames to the southern Federalist Smith would have 
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made this a better book. In this way political biography would serve a deeper and 
a wider purpose. 


University of South Carolina Gzorog C. ROGERS, Jr. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON E IL FEDERALISMO AMERICANO. By Lucio 
Levi, [Pubblicazioni dell'Istituto di Scienze Politiche dell'Università di To- 
rino, Volume XIL] (Turin: Edizioni Giappichelli. 1965. Pp. 276. L. 3,400.) 


Ow April 2, 1920, Benito Mussolini’s Popolo d'Italia published Lincoln's letter of 
1853 to Macedonio Melloni in which the American backwoodsman championed 
Italy's claims to Corsica, the two Venezias, and the whole of Dalmatia. The antics 
of certain Fascist scholars in sustaining the authenticity of this crude forgery after 
its exposure by Salvemini were a disgrace to the historical profession (see Ray- 
mond G. Rocca, "Fascist Propaganda and a Lincoln Forgery," Abraham Lincoln 
Quarterly, I1 [Dec. 1943], 1-8). The present monograph concerning one of the 
founding fathers is of a different order and stems from a different climate of 
opinion. It is a serious, scholarly study, pleasingly composed, and based on a 
broad reading in the literature and on a penetrating study of Hamilton's original 
writings. Professors at Turin encouraged the study; a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation provided financial support. 

I can only commend work of this sort, good for its own sake, but good also 
because such scholarship facilitates understanding across national boundaries. The 
footnotes gratifyingly reveal how much attention has been devoted by ltalian 
writers since the overthrow of Fascism to the American national experience. This 
is, indeed, excellent work for one not steeped in the American tradition. But the 
foreigner always confronts serious obstacles in trying to grasp the whole milieu 
and the subtle nuances in the history of another people. Washington did not sur- 
prise the Hessians by crossing a Delaware River frozen over. Levi missed Julian 
F. Boyd's recent monograph, Number 7 (see AHR, LXX [July 1965], 1236). 
He seems unaware of Bemis’ study, Jay's Treaty (1923). 

The great merit of the book is the analysis in Chapter vı of Hamilton’s po- 
litical ideas, the discussion of The Federalist. But the very spirit of sympathetic 
understanding has carried the author too far. He tends to idealize his hero, to 
gloss over his faults, to attribute more to him than careful weighing of the evi- 
dence will sustain, The very title conveys some ambiguity. Hamilton certainly was 
a Federalist in the American party sense of the term, but his actual influence in 
the Federal Convention was not great. At heart, he favored a degree of centraliza- 
tion that went far beyond the separation of national and state sovereignties so ably 
expounded in his arguments for ratification of the Constitution. Yet despite Levi’s 
lapses, he appears to have penetrated so deeply into the spirit of the controversies 
that evoked Hamilton’s great writings as to have become a Federalist himself, 
real proof of his transcending of national historiographical boundaries. 


Depariment of State Howard M. Smyra 
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THE PAPERS OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON. Volume VIII, FEBRUARY 
1791-JULY 1:791; Volume IX, AUGUST 1791-DECEMBER 1791. Edited 
by Harold C. Syrett. Jacob E. Cooke, Associate Editor. (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1965. Pp. xiv, 626; xiii, 599. $12.50 each.) 


Te eighth and ninth volumes of this sumptuous and meticulous edition of 
Hamilton’s papers give us a close look at their dashing protagonist as he was near- 
ing the peak of intellectual and political power. The year 1791 was the year of the 
Bank of the United States, which was signed into law by President Washington 
on February 25; of the whisky tax, which followed hard on its heels in a statute 
of March 3; and of the immense efforts of Hamilton, his aids, and his correspond- 
ents to gather the statistics that were to give substance to the Report on Manufac- 
tures of December 5—which will be, so far as I can tell, the very first item in 
Volume X. It was also the year in which Hamilton must have realized that he 
could no longer work comfortably with Madison, who had been his partner in 
creative nationalism for almost eight years, or work at all with Jefferson, with 
whom his relations had never been more than formal. 

The breaking point between Hamilton and “the Republican interest” was the 
brilliant debate of February 1791 over the constitutionality of the Bank of the 
United States, and we can be especially grateful to Professor Syrett and his asso- 
ciates for the definitive materials that have been assembled and annotated in Vol- 
ume VIII. Indeed, these pages are a model for other editors of the papers of fa- 
mous Americans, for they tell us all that we need to know of the provenance of 
Hamilton’s supreme effort as constitutionalist—the Opinion on the Constitution- 
ality of an Act to Establish a Bank, dated February 23, 1791—without swamping 
us in details that his leading biographers have described fully and carefully or 
printing related documents that are readily available in the equally authoritative 
editions of the papers of Hamilton's friends and foes. In a recent lecture, polite yet 
firm, to the fraternity of historical editors, Lester Cappon laid out the most sensible 
guidelines I have yet seen in this difficult area of choice and taste (“A Rationale 
for Historical Editing Past and Present," William and Mary Quarterly, XXIII 
[Jan. 1966], 56-75), and I am happy to say that, at least on the evidence of these 
two volumes, Syrett and his friends are treading a plainly sensible path between 
the easy luxury of saying too much and the foolish austerity of saying too little. 
One may look forward not merely eagerly but also hopefully to the completion of 
this great work of historical editing. 


Cornell University CLINTON ROSSITER 


GROWTH AND WELFARE IN THE AMERICAN PAST: A NEW ECO- 
NOMIC HISTORY. By Douglass C. North. (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall. 1966. Pp. xiv, 198. Cloth $5.95, paper $2.95.) 

ATTRACTED to the past by widespread interest in growth, economists in recent 

years have invigorated the field of American economic history, especially that of 

the nineteenth century, by their use of statistics and theory. In this book Douglass 

North both describes their findings and suggests analytical questions and tentative 

answers to a number of problems not yet systematically examined. His presenta- 
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tion is nontechnical and contains numerous insights. The discussion of late nine- 
teenth-century agriculture and the economic effects of New Deal policies is es- 
pecially good. 

On the debit side, factual slips, imprecise statements, contradictions, and ques- 
tionable judgments occasionally appear. On one page North doubts that any single 
industry accounts for a major share in development, while on another he has the 
automobile industry exerting a “major impact on the economy,” and on still 
another page, cotton making the “big difference in the economy after 1815.” The 
presentation of the results of Robert Fogel’s hypothetical numerical constructs 
without adequate qualifications is misleading. 

My chief reservation is that the techniques of the new economic history are less 
efficacious than North believes. Their limitations are visible throughout the book. 
North calls repeatedly for the use of theory, yet himself provides no theoretical 
framework for growth. He insists on the ubiquity of the need for quantification, 
yet himself makes numerous unsupported judgments that imply numerical val- 
ues. Among specified requirements for growth North mentions from time to time 
trade, immigration, foreign investment, incentives, education, the Constitution, 
cotton, industrialization, technology, and organizational ability. These are vari- 
ously labeled “essential,” “important,” or "significant," called “one of the main 
prerequisites,” or otherwise stressed. Yet their relative degrees of importance re- 
main unquantified. The author should not be expected to do what no one else 
could meaningfully do. He ought, however, to recognize the limitations of his 
preferred technique. 

North believes that the “new economic history points the way to a basic re- 
structuring of historical inquiry” along scientific lines, but I disagree. If histori- 
cism lies at one end of an indefensible extreme, scientism is at the other. North 
rightly stresses the need to use “hypothetical alternatives” to estimate the relative 
importance of historical events. Historians always do so, if only implicitly. Where 
he errs is in the assumption that the technique leads to science; it does not. Once 
an element is abstracted so.that comparison is possible between historical situations 
with and without x, the other elements do not remain constant, but change. Be- 
fore the degree of change can be measured, it is first necessary to decide what is 
likely to have changed, in what direction, and with what consequences to inter- 
woven elements. These assumptions are matters of judgment, and neither the 
discipline of theory nor the precision of number can dispense with the need for it. 
So long as individual differences in knowledge and insight exist, history will be 
rewritten to reflect those differences. 


Michigan State University Sruart Brucuer 


THE IRISH IN NEW ORLEANS, 1800-1860. By Earl F. Niehaus. [Louisiana 
State University Studies, Social Science Series, Number 10.] (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press. 1965. Pp. vi, 194. $3.00.) 


Onz does not ordinarily associate nineteenth-century mass migration from Europe 
with the American South, nor the Irish with New Orleans. Father Niehaus has 
helped broaden our perspective with this clearly written, thoroughly researched 
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study. Relying primarily on local newspapers, he surveys the "socially significant" 
activities of the Irish in ante bellum New Orleans. With a wealth of information 
and a plethora of footnotes, he describes the role of the Irish in economic, social, po- 
litical, and religious developments. It is a sound localized survey, but suffers from 
lack of a central unifying interpretation. 

Although some middle-class Irishmen were first attracted to New Orleans 
after the opening of the Louisiana Territory in 1803, heavy Irish immigration be- 
gan in the 1830’s, thanks to the returning cotton boats. The vast majority of the 
250,000 who arrived by 1860 chose not to remain in the Crescent City, a phe- 
nomenon that Niehaus does not adequately explain, but enough did stay to help 
bring about a significant demographic transformation. From 1830 to 1840 the 
population doubled to over 100,000, and New Orleans became the third largest 
city in the United States; the racial composition changed from dominantly 
Negro (60 per cent in 1830) to dominantly white (20 per cent Negro in 1840). 

These later Irish were primarily peasants. Poor, unlettered, and unskilled, they 
became the identifiable ethnic minority. Ignorant, intemperate, boisterous, they 
crowded into filthy slums, performed work too risky for slaves, and were deci- 
mated by malaria, yellow fever, and cholera. But they persevered. By the 1850's 
many were active in education, medicine, law, architecture, and journalism. 
Through sheer weight of numbers they “plebeianized” (Will Herberg's phrase) 
the Catholic Church by creating benevolent societies and free parochial schools. 
Such institutions, claims the author, were an important step in the process of 
Americanization. Politically the Irish were a significant voting bloc for the local 
Democrats, and for a time in the 1850's they felt the wrath of the Know-Nothings. 

Americanization in the South also meant the absorption of anti-Negro prej- 
udices, an attitude that was intensified by a bitter struggle for jobs between the 
Irish and the Negroes in the 1830’s and 1840's. Not only did the lay Irish become 
strong supporters of slavery, but Irish Catholic priests themselves hedged on the 
moral issue. In 1861 the New Orleans Irish thought of themselves as southerners 
and eagerly enlisted in the Confederate Army. 

The book ends abruptly with the occupation of New Orleans by Union forces 
on April 26, 1862; a concluding chapter pulling together the significant themes 
of the study would have been useful. Readers unfamiliar with New Orleans will 
be irritated by the frequent references to specific streets since not a single map has 
been included. And finallv, in view of the perceptive analysis of the factors that 
encouraged violence, as well as the many examples given of law-abiding Irishmen, 
it is nonsense to state that for Irishmen fighting was “an elemental force, a 
compulsion,” 


University of Cincinnati ARNOLD SCHRIER 


THE REVOLUTION OF AMERICAN CONSERVATISM: THE FEDERAL- 
IST PARTY IN THE ERA OF JEFFERSONIAN DEMOCRACY. By 
David Hackett Fischer. (New York: Harper and Row. 1965. Pp. xx, 455. 


$8.95.) 


ArrHouGH its title claims at once too much and too little, this volume is a bril- 
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liant contribution to our understanding of American political development. It 
analyzes the breakdown of patterns of deference in American politics and the rise 
of democratic participation, in terms of Federalist and Jeffersonian Republican 
party rivalry from 1800 to 1816. Something less than a revolution in conserva- 
tism, this is still much more than just an aspect of Federalist history. 

At the outset Fischer entertains two major hypotheses: the conventional view 
that the Jeffersonian spirit quickened political participation after 1800; and the re- 
visionist contention that higher levels of party competition in the period explain 
increased popular involvement. Reminding us that the issue was not so much 
qualifications for voting as interest in voting, he concludes his analysis by adopt- 
ing the second hypothesis. It can be argued that his methods leave at least part of 
the thesis still unproved. Nonetheless, his sophisticated, deeply researched explora- 
tion of the issue makes a strong case, It also turns up masses of valuable material 
for the whole problem of party development. 

Federalists in the Jeffersonian era have been pictured as disdaining party or- 
ganization. This was true for the old school, Fischer says, but not for legions of 
sccond-generation leaders who labored to revive the party after the debacle of 
1800. By my rapid count he gives us biographical data for 197 old-school Federal- 
ists, generally born before 1760, for 225 “young Federalists,” generally vintage 
1760-1789, and for 47 “transitional figures.” His old school includes such men as 
George Cabot, William Cooper, C. C. Pinckney, Timothy Dwight, and John 
Adams. Among transitional figures he lists Hamilton, Fisher Ames, William 
Loughton Smith, Marshall, and Noah Webster. Among the younger Federalists 
Fischer includes Harrison Gray Otis, Robert Goodloe Harper, James A. Bayard, 
John Quincy Adams, and William Plumer. Recognizing the erosion of habits of 
subordination in an increasingly equalitarian age, such men employed Jeffer- 
sonian innovations “for their own elitist purposes,” particularly party organization 
to make nominations and get out the vote. Organize they did in state after state, 
in the face of the lethargy or resistance of old hands. Despite local successes, 
however, their attempts to build national organization produced only the quasi 
conventions of 1808 and 1812. 

It was too little and too late to overthrow the Jeffersonian ascendancy. Per- 
haps also organization was not so strong or durable as it appears in Fischer’s 
charts. Yet the young Federalists clearly did recognize the demise of the politics of 
deference as they strove to convert a party of notables into a party of working 
politicians, a paradoxically elitist party engaged in popular rhetoric. The evidence 
suggests a conception of the Federalists in the 1790's as a transitional party which 
became a wholly modern party only after the shock of Jefferson’s victory. 

From 1800 to 1816, Fischer concludes, politics was shaped by the interaction of 
two “popularly oriented parties.” This produced new responsiveness to vox popult 
and new notions of party loyalty as a "virtue"—changes that Fischer says opened 
the way for Jacksonian democracy, although this may be advancing the clock a 
bit. Most notably, he argues, it produced a significant increase in voter participa- 
tion. Turnout did increase, but the claimed correlation of participation with 
party rivalry depends on limited data for gubernatorial and two other elections in 
six states, some of it contradictory. A more systematic comparative study seems to 
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me to be in order. By focusing on the degree of party competition as evidenced by 
Federalist and Republican percentages of the vote for several offices in several 
states from different sections and relating the degree of party competition to per- 
centages of turnout, such a study could test the Jeffersonian ethos and party 
rivalry hypotheses more effectively. This analysis Fischer does not give us. What he 
has done, nonetheless, is profoundly valuable. All students of American political 
development are indebted to him. 


Washington University WILLIAM NISBET CHAMBERS 


A NATION ON TRIAL: AMERICA AND THE WAR OF 1812. By Patrick 
C. T. White. [America in Crisis.] (New York: John Wiley and Sons. 1965. 


Pp. ix, 177. Cloth $4.95, paper $1.95.) 


In this brief discussion of the origins and consequences of the War of 1812 Pro- 
fessor White has combined recent scholarship with a personal judgment concern- 
ing the deeper meaning of the conflict. The story itself is a familiar one: Two 
European antagonists seize American ships, and Britain compounds the injury by 
impressing sailors. Jefferson and Madison seek redress through appeals, negotia- 
tion, and economic restrictions until failure becomes so evident that Congress, in- 
spired by fresh and determined leaders, resolves upon war. In the stalemate that 
ensues neither side gains any of its desired objectives, and the inconclusive out- 
come is sealed by the Treaty of Ghent. Nevertheless, it was a war that White 
deems of “enormous significance.” Simply by starting and maintaining it, Amer- 
ica “preserved her national honor, maintained her Republican institutions, and re- 
newed her sense of national identity.” In short, the country “proved her capacity 
and determination to survive as a nation.” 

White devotes most of his book to the diplomacy that preceded and accom- 
panied hostilities. If the documentation is his own, the story is essentially the one 
told by Horsman and Perkins. On the political side he quite rightly considers this 
a party, not a sectional, conflict. He is less successful in explaining the basis of 
Federalist opposition; nor does he take seriously the desperate last-minute efforts 
of northeastern Republicans to postpone hostilities or open them with letters of 
marque. His thesis that the war had become necessary to save American na- 
tionality, that the nation in 1812 was indeed in peril, is most arresting. “The chal- 
lenge was to every American, and the preservation of the nation required that all 
muster to the flag.” Still, Federalists and Clintonians at the time did not see things 
in this light at all, having long felt that better leadership could have settled the 
controversy without war. This is, indeed, a judgment that some diplomatic his- 
torians maintain today, and White himself occasionally seems to favor it. If to 
many Americans, then and now, Jefferson and Madison seem to have bungled 
things, we may wonder whether matters had really reached the point at which 
American nationhood was seriously threatened. White might at least have told us 
what he thinks would have happened had we not gone to war in 1812. 

Perhaps owing to publisher’s limitations, this thesis is put forth without much 
supporting substantiation or analysis. For the benefit of those interested in the 
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problem, a more extended statement of it would, therefore, be welcome. Compact 
and inexpensive like the other volumes in this series, the book may prove useful 
in undergraduate history courses. 


American University Rocer H. Brown 


THE WATERFALL THAT BUILT A CITY: THE FALLS OF ST. AN- 
THONY IN MINNEAPOLIS. By Lucile M. Kane. (St. Paul: Minnesota 
Historical Society. 1966. Pp. x, 224. $5.00.) 


Tens volume tells the story of a great American city in terms of a waterfall on the 
upper Mississippi River and the energy with which it has powered industry. From 
the time in 1680 when Father Louis Hennepin first saw and named them, the 
Falls of Saint Anthony have been the dominant feature of the upper Mississippi 
Valley. They first assumed economic importance after 1819 when the American 
government established Fort Snelling at the junction of the Mississippi and Minne- 
sota Rivers. For their use the soldiers built a gristmill and a sawmill powered by 
the waterfall. Toward the end of the 1830’s an ambitious young man named 
Franklin Steele gained title to land on the east bank of the falls, and thereafter the 
cascade figured strongly in the economy of the Minnesota country. In the course of 
a public land sale shortly after Minnesota Territory was organized in 1849, an un- 
known surveyor named the land owned by Steele "St. Anthony Falls." It was the 
beginning of the metropolitan center that became Minneapolis. 

The location of the waterfall in the heart of a great white pine forest made 
Minneapolis a sawmill center until the forest reserves were exhausted. The con- 
struction of a rail network connecting the wheat country of the upper Great 
Plains and the Red River Valley of the North with Minneapolis and its waterfall 
helped to build there a flour milling center that dominated the industry until 
Buffalo took over leadership in the twentieth century. As the production of hydro- 
electric power increased the potential of the falls, other industry developed there. 

Miss Kane tells of the fight to save the falls as the limestone sheath over which 
the water pours crumbled away, and she outlines tellingly the story of human 
greed and ambition that inevitably accompanied the economic development of the 
area. She was fortunate in that she had access to the business records of most of 
the water-power and electrical companies that developed at the falls, including 
those of the Northern States Power Company of Minneapolis which also gener- 
ously furnished financial assistance to the author. She thus was able to retell the 
story of Minneapolis in new and stimulating terms. 


University of Minnesota, Duluth .AnTHUR J. Larsen 


THE SECOND AMERICAN PARTY SYSTEM: PARTY FORMATION IN 
THE JACKSONIAN ERA. By Richard P. McCormick. (Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. 1966. Pp. x, 389. $7.50.) 


Paorzssog McCormick is not concerned with what political parties in the Jack- 
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sonian period stood for, nor what groups, classes, or interests they, represented, 
but rather with the formation of a new party system which he finds different 
from the first party structure created in the 1790’s and the later system that 
emerged in the 1850's. The second party system, McCormick concludes, was 
formed essentially for the purpose of contesting the presidency. It was not the 
product of doctrinal disputes, attitudes on specific public issues, sectional dif- 
ferences, or divisions in Congress, but of the manner in which political leaders in 
each state related their actions to presidential politics. New party alignments, not 
revivals of previous party attachments, appeared at various times in different re- 
gions during the successive contests for the presidency between 1824 and 1840. 
The most influential factor determining when party formation occurred was the 
regional identification of presidential candidates. New alignments appeared first 
in the Middle States, where there were no regional attachments to candidates in 
1824 or 1828; New England did not divide into two parties until Clay was sub- 
stituted for Adams; the Old South did not divide until Van Buren replaced Jack- 
son as a presidential candidate. Despite the regional identification of candidates, 
the second party system by 1840 was unusually free of sectional bias; it was bal- 
anced and competitive in every region. But, though seemingly truly national, the 
system was actually artificial. This artificial character resulting from the peculiar 
circumstances of its formation and the avoidance of sectional divisive issues ex- 
plains the breakdown of the system in the 1850’s. As for the new campaign style 
that accompanied party formation in the Jacksonian era, McCormick sees it as 
adding to American politics a “dramatic” function “that transcended concern with 
government, issues, or candidates and afforded a generalized emotional experi- 
ence.” 

In this exhaustive comparative study of party formation in each of twenty- 
three states (only South Carolina is omitted), McCormick is particularly con- 
cerned with the constitutional and legal environment within which elections were 
conducted: suffrage requirements; methods of voting; voting units; and pro- 
cedures for elections of state officials, congressmen, and presidential electors. 
Party structures, he argues, were profoundly affected by these conditions. Con- 
siderable attention has also been given to voter participation, which McCormick 
finds directly related to the closeness of interparty competition rather than to the 
appeal of candidates or the urgency of issues. In addition to analyzing party 
formation in the period 1824~1840, McCormick also surveys the party situation 
from the 1790’s to 1824 in each state in order to evaluate developments after 
1824. This formidable task has been performed with admirable diligence and with 
a broadness and thoughtfulness of scholarship that prevent the study from be- 
coming a directory of state politics. While offering more pertinent data on the 
operation of the political and party structures of the American states prior to 
1840 than any other single work, the volume abounds with meaningful compari- 
sons and perceptive analyses. This is a major contribution to the history of Ameri- 
can politics. 


University of Missouri Norre E. CUNNINGHAM, Jr. 
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NEW ORLEANS AND THE RAILROADS: THE STRUGGLE FOR COM- 
MERCIAL EMPIRE, 1830-1860. By Merl E. Reed. ([Baton Rouge:] Louisi- 
ana State University Press for the Louisiana Historical Association. 1966. Pp. 
172. $5.00.) 


Tuis volume fulfills a need. To be sure, most of the materials upon which it is 
based have been available for a considerable period, and a considerable proportion 
of them are in print. But they have been scattered and sometimes restricted to 
inconvenient places. Hence Professor Reed’s efforts in the economic history of 
Louisiana have been a pioneering venture, of which New Orleans and the Rail- 
roads represents a culmination. 

It is a book that happily is devoid of unnecessary detail. The reader will be- 
come quickly aware of the principal elements. For one thing, the character of 
commercial enterprise in Louisiana reflected, over three sharply differentiated 
decades, the political concepts that dominated the state: the Whiggish delight, in 
the 1830’s, with public aid; the disenchanted laissez faire of the Democrats during 
the 1840's; and the return, amid a more complicated factionalism, toward the 
Whig position again in the ten years preceding the Civil War. For another thing, 
the business community of New Orleans, and the associated planter interests of 
the longer established parishes, could never quite free themselves from a natural 
bemusement with waterways. Despite the sometimes Herculean efforts of a James 
Robb, a Buckner H. Payne, or a J. D. B. De Bow, the Crescent City failed to 
muster the kind of drive for railroad enterprise that characterized such competing 
entrepóts as New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, or even Charleston, Boston, 
and Montreal. Though New Orleans continued to prosper, its greatest days lay 
already in the past. And if, as Reed suggests, the 328 miles of completed railroad 
that Louisiana took out of the Union in 1861 promised an early expansion into 
lines of authentic consequence, the Civil War rendered the prospect barren for 
more than an additional decade. 

This is an obviously painstaking work, designed for the specialist in search of 
elusive facts, yet not without mature conclusions. The author is clearly at home 
among the intricacies of railroad finance. A sketch map aids in the resolution of 
the still greater complexities of Louisiana geography. 


Trinity College Roszar C. Brack III 


QUEST FOR A CHRISTIAN AMERICA: THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 
AND AMERICAN SOCIETY TO 1866. By David Edwin Harrell, Jr. [A 
Social History of the Disciples of Christ, Volume I.] (Nashville, Tenn.: Dis- 
ciples of Christ Historical Society. 1966. Pp. xvi, 256. $5.95.) 


Proressor Harrell is interested in the response of a single religious body, the Dis- 
ciples of Christ, to social problems in the pre-Civil War era. Utilizing chiefly the 
important collection of manuscripts and printed materials deposited at the Dis 
ciples of Christ Historical Society in Nashville, the author has tried to suggest the 
reactions of this denomination to a variety of social issues. 

On nearly all issues the Disciples divided three ways: as conservatives, mod- 
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erates, and liberals. Over the years these were shifting alignments, but until 
shortly before the Civil War the moderates remained the largest group. This fact 
kept the denomination from breaking apart as did other national evangelical 
groups. The Disciples did suffer fundamental cleavages after the Civil War. Har- 
rell argues persuasively that tensions arising out of the Disciples’ response to pre- 
war social problems, especially those of slavery and the issue of war, created an 
environment in which the postwar breakdown occurred. 

Although acknowledging the necessity of understanding the theological views 
of the Disciples in order to explain fully why they thought and acted as they did, 
Harrell is disappointing in efforts to develop this side of his story. He speaks of 
Biblical literalism and helpfully of millennialism, but other possible connections be- 
tween the Disciples’ theology and social action are not adequately explored. The 
author’s use of the concepts of “sect” and “denomination,” fundamental to much 
of his interpretation, is also to be questioned. Harrell believes that the Disciples 
began as a sect, but by the 1840’s had all but imperceptibly changed into a de- 
nomination. To make this analysis convincing, there must be precise definitions 
of “sect” and “denomination” and consistent application of the terminology. The 
author attempts to embrace three separate definitions of these words—those found 
in the writings of Ernst Troeltsch, H. Richard Niebuhr, and Elmer T. Clark— 
with varying success. 

Although possessing questionable or inadequately explored analytical sections, 
this book still deserves a place in the historiography of evangelical Protestantism. 
Its greatest usefulness will be as a contribution to the history of the denominations 
in the nineteenth century. Secondarily, it adds to our knowledge of how the 
evangelicals responded to the major social issues of the ante bellum epoch. In the 
latter instance the book introduces no new material, but adds valuable details to 
the previous, more general, efforts of such writers as John Bodo, Charles C. Cole, 
and Timothy Smith. 


DePauw University James FINDLAY 


THE GREAT NORTH TRAIL: AMERICA’S ROUTE OF THE AGES. By 
Dan Cushman. [The American Trails Series.] (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 1966. Pp. 383. $7.95.) 


Dan Cushman’s “trail” is a wide swath starting at the Seward Peninsula of 
Alaska, moving along the Yukon, then south and east of the mountains, with one 
leg running into eastern Washington, and the other down Canada, through Mon- 
tana and Wyoming, and into New Mexico and Texas. The route served as a mi- 
gratory channel for plants and animals, including man, before the advent of writ- 
ten history. Historically, there was no “great north trail”; there were trails and 
routes, some of which sometimes followed or touched the paleontological path, 
and to these plural trails the author devotes most of his space. 

Although the book’s theme is conceptually unsound, it does give Cushman a 
chance to write about almost anything he chooses in the exploration and settle- 
ment of the West, and he usually chooses to write about such things as gold 
rushes, cattle wars, and shoot-outs. Historians will be surprised to find Henry 
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Plummer, Cabeza de Vaca, O. C. Marsh, Jacques Cartier, the spoilers, and the 
Texas drovers all keeping company in a single “trail” book. Even a chapter on 
Marsh and E. D. Cope, which could have been written about the prehistoric route, 
is concerned mainly with the nasty competition in which the two scientists par- 
ticipated. The story has been told before, as have many of the stories in the 
volume. 

The color and the author’s engaging style may recruit for history some chil- 
dren and laymen, but the recruits will walk away from the book with certain 
questionable conclusions. 

There are no footnotes, and a bibliographical essay begins: “At the age of 
fourteen I confessed to my father that I wanted to become a writer... .” After 
four autobiographical pages, Cushman explains that he “never bothered to set 
down the source of a single fact” until he agreed to write the book. Some thirty 
or so titles, most of them obvious, are mentioned. Because the author fails to 
credit directly the work of others on whom he has relied, it ill-behooves him to 
close the note by suggesting, on a subject tackled by another writer (whose name 
is misspelled), that “somebody swiped from somebody.” It is doubtful that any 
responsible historian will want to “swipe” anything from this book. 


University of California, Davis Moraan B. Sperwoop 


HISTORY OF THE SIERRA NEVADA. By Francis P. Farquhar. (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press in collaboration with the 
Sierra Club. 1965. Pp. xiv, 262. $10.00.) 

JOHN MUIR AND THE SIERRA CLUB: THE BATTLE FOR YOSEMITE. 
By Holway R. Jones. (San Francisco: Sierra Club. 1965. Pp. xvi, 207. $10.00.) 


Farqunar’s book is a concise history of “human experiences” in the Sierra Nevada 
from the Spanish occupation of California to the present with an emphasis upon 
events in the nineteenth century. The varied roles of the fur trappers, overland 
emigrants, gold seekers, railroad builders, scientists, sportsmen, and tourists are 
accurately and vividly portrayed. Among the separate chapters are those relating to 
Jedediah Smith’s crossing of the Sierra, the Whitney geological survey, Clarence 
King’s mountaineering, and John Muir’s interpretation of the Sierra and his 
struggle to conserve its marvels. Two of the chapters give brief descriptions of the 
physical and geological features of the mountains, of their flora and fauna, and of 
the Indians who formerly lived there. The author has devoted several decades to 
study of the High Sierra and Yosemite. His intimate and prodigious knowledge 
enables him to present not only new information but to give many familiar facts 
fresh and innervating interpretations. While Farquhar purposely leaves out the 
Sierra foothills, he says little about the area between Donner Pass and Lassen 
Peak. More attention probably could have been given to developments since 
1900. Notes and references at the end of each chapter are illuminating, at times 
even humorous, and have bibliographical value. A classic, the book is the best 
single volume on its subject, but it seems too compact. 

Jones’s book is partially based upon an expanded master’s thesis in history of 
superior quality completed at the University of California, Berkeley. In 1892 a 
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group of San Francisco Bay Area college professors and businessmen organized 
the Sierra Club to preserve the High Sierra. As a guardian for the Yosemite 
reservation, the club first fought efforts to reduce its boundaries. It also fought to 
keep Yosemite, once managed by’a state board, under federal control. Half of the 
book is devoted to Hetch Hetchy, a valley often described before its utilization as a 
smaller counterpart of the Yosemite. The club lost the battle to prevent the 
damming and flooding of this area to supply water and power for San Francisco. 
An important chapter in the history of the Sierra Club, Jones’s work is well re- 
searched and based upon archival records. Although the book is published by the 
club itself, the taint of an official history should not be given to this honest and 
objective study. 

Both works are significant and needed contributions to the not too bountiful 
supply of good historical literature in book form on the High Sierra. They are, 
moreover, excellently illustrated by drawings, original photographs, and maps. 


San Jose State College BENJAMIN F. GILBERT 


THE GREAT AMERICAN DESERT: THEN AND NOW. By W. Eugene 

Hollon. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1966. Pp. ix, 284. $6.00.) 

Tue Great American Desert, as described by Hollon, extends westward from 
about the hundredth meridian and contains some 900,000 square miles of land of 
deficient rainfall. Hollon bravely undertakes to survey the history of this area 
from its original inhabitants to contemporary politics in less than three hundred 
pages. The first half of the book carries the narrative to about 1900, including 
such topics as Indians, exploration, fur trade, Mormons, Plains travel, and land 
policy. Hollon quotes the pertinent comment of J. Frank Dobie that much history 
is only “moving dry bones from one graveyard to another,” but at least the new 
grave is an attractive place, since Hollon writes well. 

The second half of the book emphasizes the present. Pardctiludis useful are 
the descriptions of farming methods and of efforts to save and utilize existing 
water. Somewhat surprising is the inclusion of a travelogue, complete with maps, 
of two trips by Hollon through the dry country. Equally surprising is the omis- 
sion of any real historical treatment of such obviously important and relevant 
topics as the development of tourism and old-age retirement and the construction 
of military and atomic installations. 

Hollon concludes that the growth of American population will necessitate an 
increasing use of the dry country, but that this area will never approach the popu- 
lation concentration of many other parts of the United States. Considerable areas 
will probably remain playgrounds, with a growth in tourism and homes for the 
retired. The area will continue to need large federal expenditures for such de- 
velopments as parks, reclamation, power, military and atomic installations; such 
spending will be welcomed eagerly by the region in spite of an often stated con- 
servatism that supports individual initiative and opposes federal intervention and 
control. 


Texas Western College Rosert E. REGEL 
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THE NEZ PERCE INDIANS AND THE OPENING OF THE NORTH- 
WEST. By Alvin M. Josephy, Jr. [Yale Western Americana Series, Number 
10.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1965. Pp. xx, 705, 24 plates. 
$12.50.) à 


Various forces operating in the academic world have recently exerted an adverse 
effect on the traditions of thorough scholarship. It is no accident, perhaps, that this 
magnificent treatise did not come out of a university and owes nothing to gov- 
ernment or foundation support. In the space of a brief review it is impossible to 
do justice to its many excellences. 

Josephy has traced, from the time of Lewis and Clark to the final conquest of 
the Nez Percé in 1877, the relations of a fairly small tribe with white migrants in 
the Pacific Northwest and their government. Long before the Americans made 
contact with them the Nez Percé had achieved pre-eminence in animal husbandry 
and had found in their horses an export crop that they could barter with other 
tribes and Americans. They embraced much in American culture and were ready 
to accept a reduced domain, to abandon nomadic hunting, and to adapt them- 
selves to a stable pastoral culture. It was their misfortune to own lands that were 
valuable for mining or agriculture and that lay athwart an important route be- 
tween the upper Missouri and the Columbia. Along the path laid out by Lewis 
and Clark traveled a host of whites who looked upon the land, coveted it, and 
used their political power to get the Indians dislodged. Despite the liberal use of 
fraud, deceit, and atrocity, it took the United States a quarter of a century to ac- 
complish its aggression. 

The outlines of this sordid story have long been known, but Josephy has as- 
sembled a mass of new evidence that modifies earlier accounts and has shaped a 
craftsmanlike work that compels acceptance as well as admiration. Seemingly no 
incident is left unchronicled, no casualty unreported, as the federal government 
pursued its genocidal policy. 

This, then, is a stunning case study in official racism. The Nez Percés fared 
neither better nor worse than many another tribe, and, if their experience has its 
unique features, it is still sufficiently typical to stand as an illustration of the Re- 
publican program of white supremacy in the West. From the record it would 
appear that Republicans were less efficient than were their Democratic contem- 
poraries in the South. 

In telling the Nez Percé story, Josephy offers overwhelming evidence of the 
incompetence of the federal government. Whether one views Lincoln’s knavish 
governor of Idaho Territory or the army officers sent out to harass the tribe, one 
sees men inadequate for their tasks who compensated by resort to brutality, de- 
ceit, and mythmaking about the military prowess of the Nez Percé. Chief Jo- 
seph’s people were not the supermen that official fable made them, but a pathetic 
remnant, enabled to prolong their desperate final flight only by the follies of the 
army. Burdened with noncombatant dependents and closely pursued by forces 
infinitely larger and better equipped, they managed to travel seventeen hundred 
miles and were ultimately induced to surrender only by false promises. At that 
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point, a year after Custer’s disaster, someone should have been asking what was 
wrong with the army. 


Oberlin College Tuomas LeDuc 


HALF-SUN ON THE COLUMBIA: A BIOGRAPHY OF CHIEF MOSES. 
By Robert H. Ruby and John A. Brown. [The Civilization of the American 
Indian Series, Number 8o.] (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1965. 
Pp. xix, 377. $5.95-) 

Jupricrovs use of government documents, private collections, newspapers, second- 

ary works, and Indian memory has contributed to an excellent biography of this 

Columbia chief. In vivid prose, it depicts tension associated with the close of the 

frontier in the Pacific Northwest, and it is important because the critical years 

1855-1895 are presented from the Indian viewpoint. 

An able leader who understood the futility of warlike resistance to frontier 
advancement, Moses was the victim of humiliation by forces beyond Indian con- 
trol. Unlike Joseph of the Nez Percé, who occasionally comes to the foreground in 
this volume, Moses persistently restrained the Columbias from breaking the peace. 
That he did so in the face of white men’s cupidity, and of their false charges of 
the chief's complicity in murders committed by members of other tribes, was an 
extraordinary accomplishment. 

Proud of his lineage and anxious about a successor, Moses never accepted as- 
similation into Anglo-American culture; his commitment to Indian ways, well il- 
lustrated in every chapter, was as firm as his avoidance of war. Moses was par- 
ticularly intolerant of Catbolic missionaries, and his stated preference for a 
boarding school was more likely a tactic of opposition to the government day 
school. 

Although passive resistance, together with aid from General Howard, was ef- 
fective in getting the Columbias a reservation apart from the Yakima and Col- 
ville, the tribe did not escape further white encroachment. General Miles was less 
a friend than General Howard, and Moses grasped at an annuity of a thousand 
dollars as part of a bargain for the Columbia reserve. The Columbias had never 
lived there, and the annuity replaced lease money from ranchers, which was com- 
monly squandered in drinking and gambling. A reputation for sacrificing tribal 
interests to gratify personal pleasures reduced Moses’ influence; his last years 
were spent on the Colville reserve near Joseph and a remnant of the Nez Percé 
who returned from Indian Territory, which later became Oklahoma. 

Nearly all of the problems of Indian administration and white contact are 
reviewed, but there is one notable weakness: the authors reveal little understand- 
ing of governmental policy. 

St. Olaf College Honey E. Farrz 


THE JESUITS AND THE INDIAN WARS OF THE NORTHWEST. By 
Robert Ignatius Burns, S.J. [Yale Western Americana Series, Number u.] 
(New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1966. Pp. xvi, 512. $10.00.) 


Wren a reviewer picks up a new book to read the preface and discovers that 
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“Footnotes, like a cavalry escort to a westering caravan, are a disturbing presence, 
obtrusive, noisy, and dusty,” he gains the refreshing feeling that while the foot- 
notes may be a little dusty, the journey through the book will be a delightful ex- 
perience. And so it has been. The author’s prose is lucid, straightforward, and 
sprinkled with well-turned phrases. 

This story of the Jesuits in the Northwest is well researched but never en- 
cyclopedic in approach. The list of archives visited is most impressive; one can only 
applaud such careful and comprehensive use of sources. Much new manuscript 
material is presented: the Kalispell Council of I. I. Stevens in 1856, the role of 
Agent John Owens in the wars of 1858-1859, and the dispositions of the plateau 
tribes during the Nez Percé War. The author comments on “how little has been 
done in depth” in Indian history, but he certainly escapes that criticism. 

The work is organized around the major events of wars and treaty councils. 
The first two chapters deal with the worlds of red men and white, particularly 
with the Jesuit and the red man. A large portion of the book is devoted to the 
wars and councils of 1858-1859, including the treaties with the Flathead, Black- 
foot, and the northern Columbia Plateau Indians. After a special look at the 
Steptoe Disaster, the author carries the reader along the road leading to the Nez 
Percé War and its aftermath of suffering and disillusionment. 

A well-balanced approach is taken toward the role of Jesuit missionaries in 
Northwest Indian affairs. The Jesuit fathers are judiciously appraised both for 
worthy deeds and dedicated effort as well as for shortcomings. The two great 
leaders, Joset and De Smet, have prominent places in the story, but many others 
appear on the scene to contribute their share to the betterment of the interior 
tribes. The respect, gratitude, and love of the Indians for their Jesuit mentors 
serve to emphasize the devotion and untiring efforts of the fathers. 

I have often criticized monographs dealing with accounts of Indian wars, but 
I can only praise Robert Ignatius Burns and the Yale University Press for this ex- 
cellent book. It should serve as a model for any future writers of Indian history. 


University of Utah BrichamM MADSEN 


WAR DRUMS AND WAGON WHEELS: THE STORY OF RUSSELL, 
MAJORS AND WADDELL. By Raymond W. Setile and Mary Lund Sette. 
(Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press. 1966. Pp. x, 268. $5.95.) 


Firreen years ago the Settles wrote the story of Russell, Majors and Waddell 
(Empire on Wheels [1949]) based upon the William B. Waddell Papers and other 
original sources. They have again presented the account, under a new title and 
with a different press, but this is basically the same book. The latest version is a 
rewritten, reorganized draft that includes occasional references to printed ma- 
terial published since the 1949 edition. There is no readily apparent evidence of 
important new source materials being incorporated or of any significant changes 
in the original conception. 

The history of this interesting transportation firm concerns the rise of contract 
military freighting, the company's involvement in it, and the great part it played 
in hauling army supplies for the Mormon "war" of 1857. In a chapter entitled 
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“The Great Contract of 1858” the authors detail the difficulties that arose out of 
the Utah effort, particularly the financial embarrassments that developed over the 
Floyd acceptances, and the background for later fiscal disaster. 

The efforts of William H. Russell to capitalize on the Pike’s Peak boom by 
starting a stage line to Colorado are also outlined. Although his partners in the 
freighting firm disapproved of the scheme and thought it a poor risk, they 
plunged into the venture in the autumn of 1859, at a time when their earlier 
judgment was beginning to prove correct. After persuading his partners to join 
him in the Central Overland California and Pike’s Peak Express Company, Rus- 
sell turned to the romantic but financially risky pony express venture of 1860. Be- 
fore the year was out Russell was in jail, charged with complicity involving some 
“misplaced” government bonds, and the firm of Russell, Majors and Waddell was 
near the end of its financial road. Within the next few months the pony express 
experiment ended with the completion of a transcontinental telegraph line, and 
Ben Holladay took over the COC and PP, by then known to the man on the street 
as the “Clear Out of Cash and Poor Pay.” 

This latest presentation of the Settles’ study does not fill the gaps that remain 
in the story of wagon freighting, but it does provide a new generation of students 
with copies of an account that has been out of print. 


University of Colorado Rosert G. ATHEARN 


LEE. By Clifford Dowdey. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1965. Pp. xiv, 
781. $12.50.) 


Crrrronp Dowdey’s life of Lee runs to over 750 pages of narrative and bibliog- 
raphy. Scholars and general readers who are confronted by this imposing ac- 
complishment are likely to ask: Why a new book on Lee? What could Douglas 
S. Freeman have left unsaid? 

Dowdey anticipates the questions in his foreword. Since the appearance of 
Freeman's monumental work, he writes, many new source and secondary ma- 
terials have come to light. As a notable example he cites the George Bolling Lee 
Collection of over two hundred letters, most of them written before the Civil 
War. A new biography that would incorporate this material was needed, an ac- 
count that would be less comprehensive and less military than Freeman’s. A 
fresh interpretation could remove Lee from the “delimiting frame” of the war, 
place him in the “context of the total history of the Republic,” and reveal that he 
was a tragic figure in the “evolutionary stage of nationalism which is still in the 
process of change.” 

As credentials for his ambitious design, Dowdey could present his previous 
publication record—two general histories of the Confederacy, studies of three of 
Lee’s campaigns, and at least one good war novel. All of Dowdey’s works have 
been marked by certain characteristics: a sprightly literary style that often rises to 
the level of distinction; a profound knowledge of the Confederate side of an epi- 
sode; a keen insight into the complexities of people; and a dogmatism of opinion 
that is sometimes admirable and at other times irritating. Perhaps because he is 
also a novelist, Dowdey has at times presented history as a conflict between 
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“heroes” and “villains.” The technique increases the drama of his story, but some- 
times distorts history. 

All these strengths and weaknesses appear in this book. Large sections of it 
deserve high praise. The account of Lee’s family background, of the great ruling 
clans of Virginia’s plantation society, is especially good. The portrait of the youth- 
ful Lee is sensitively drawn and adds to our understanding of the man who has 
eluded so many biographers. Lee was a “work of art” at the age of twenty, 
Dowdey suggests, a being with no “unresolved inner conflicts.” This work, this 
perfection of a model, had been created by Lee himself, on “a design of moral 
concepts.” Perhaps so, but Dowdey’s own evidence suggests that one explanation 
for the iron self-discipline Lee always imposed on himself was the result of a de- 
termination to avoid the excesses that had ruined the lives of his father and an 
older half brother. 

Also good are the approximately 450 pages dealing with the war. These are 
the heart of the book, and the length and excellence of this section prove that 
Dowdey, for all his intentions, has not removed Lee from the frame of the war. 
This is as it should be. Lee belongs in a military context. His great significance as 
a southern and an American figure derives from his association with war. Dowdey 
does not add much to our factual knowledge of Lee as a soldier, but he com- 
presses what is known into a highly readable and intelligent account. And he 
sprinkles the account with some valuable comments on Lee’s generalship. His 
analysis of Lee’s concept of staff, for example, is as good a thing as we have in the 
war’s literature. 

Some of the author’s previous favorite villains appear in the war section: Jef- 
ferson Davis, the “made article” as contrasted to Lee the natural patrician; Long- 
street; and Beauregard. Dowdey shows his customary skill in cutting them all 
down to size. But the chief villain does not emerge until the chapters on the post- 
war years. He is the Radical Republican faction of Reconstruction. The Radicals 
are brought in as a foil to Lee the man of moderation who epitomizes the old 
Union based on a “mutuality of interest.” Presumably Dowdey felt that he had to 
do this to show Lee’s involvement in the “evolutionary stage of nationalism.” The 
attempt is pretentious, does not come off, and should have been left untried. A 
more meaningful interpretation of Lee as a figure of Reconstruction would be of 
a man who preached the necessity of discipline to a people who found it hard to 
discipline themselves. 

Dowdey might have rested his case for his work on a single basis: no really 
good, modern, one-volume biography of Lee was available. Dowdey’s book an- 
swers the need, if not in full, certainly in large part. 


Louisiana State University T. Harry WirLnMs 


LINCOLN'S PREPARATION FOR GREATNESS: THE ILLINOIS LEG- 
ISLATIVE YEARS. By Paul Simon. (Norman: University of Oklahoma 


Press. 1965. Pp. xv, 335. $6.95.) 


Tims is the most thorough study yet made of Abraham Lincoln's four terms in 
the Illinois legislature (1834-1841). The author, a newspaper publisher and mem- 
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ber of the Illinois Senate, has made comprehensive use of the sources. He treats 
the legislative process with professional skill, and his judgments are almost in- 
variably sound, Yet in one important respect the book is distressingly amateurish. 
Mr. Simon apparently could not bring himself to leave anything out, and there are 
consequently too many pages of rambling chronicle heavily burdened with trivial 
details. One can appreciate, for instance, the author’s determination to examine 
every vote cast by Lincoln in the General Assembly, but not his readiness to un- 
load such data promiscuously on the reader. The cataloguing of bills becomes in- 
creasingly wearisome, even though someone, somewhere, will no doubt be inter- 
ested in the fact that Lincoln opposed a fifty-cent bounty for wolves’ scalps “with 
the ears thereon,” or that he supported a proposal to reduce the pay of jurors 
from seventy-five to fifty cents a day. 

The better parts of the book are of considerable value, however, and there is 
some acute analysis of historical evidence. Simon demolishes the traditional story 
that removal of the state capital from Vandalia to Springfield was achieved by 
vigorous logrolling, with Lincoln masterfully directing the project. He also shows 
how Lincoln blindly supported the prodigal program of internal improvements 
that nearly bankrupted the state. A useful chapter near the end summarizes 
Lincoln’s stand on a great variety of issues, such as banking, education, executive 
authority, and taxation. Simon concludes that Lincoln was honest and popular, but 
not a creative or outstanding legislator. These were the years, he says, when the 
prairie youth “learned practical politics and found he enjoyed it.” But that 
scarcely tells us anything new about the source of Lincoln’s eventual greatness. 
The book ends as it began, without the conceptual structure to match the promise 
of its title, 

Stanford University Don E. FEHRENBACHER 


LOG CABIN TO LUTHER TOWER: CONCORDIA SEMINARY DURING 
ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. TOWARD A MORE 
EXCELLENT MINISTRY, 1839-1964. By Carl S. Meyer. (St. Louis: Con- 
cordia Publishing House. 1965. Pp. xi, 322. $7.95.) 


Waar was to become Concordia Seminary began as a rural school with eleven 
pupils, aged five to twelve. Recently accredited by the AATS, it now is the Mis- 
souri Synod Lutherans’ leading academy, with an enrollment of 570 adults. Log 
Cabin to Luther Tower is the well-written and thoroughly documented history 
of Concordia, based on diligent research in the old minutes and records. 

The book should be of interest beyond the confines of the Missouri Synod. It 
is, among other things, a study in acculturation. Not until this century was Eng- 
lish widely used, and if the organization of a baseball team be a criterion, one may 
say that the seminary became “Americanized” in 1910. The author links this 
process with moral deterioration: “Defiance and lack of cooperation, moral 
breaches, and disregard of regulations give evidence after about 1908 of a de- 
teriorating condition which accompanied the process of Americanization.” Edu- 
cational administrators will envy the long tenure of Franz Pieper, president for 
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fifty-three years. Seminary professors will be interested in curricular developments 
and will not be surprised by the increasing demand for practical courses. Of 
special interest to historians of American Christian thought is Concordia’s great 
emphasis on Lutheran orthodoxy, and, good sport that he is, Professor Meyer 
quotes some devastating comments. Isolated from modern currents of thought, 
Concordia denounced Wellhausen’s documentary hypothesis at the turn of the 
century, and those who think that Machen was the last of the responsible ad- 
herents of the doctrine of verbal inspiration will be surprised to find that the 
faculty affirmed this doctrine as late as 1960. One feels that Concordia shared 
more in Melanchthon's obsession for orthodoxy than in Luther’s concern for trust. 


London, England Ema OBERHOLZER 


LIGHTHOUSE OF THE SKIES. THE SMITHSONIAN ASTROPHYSICAL 
OBSERVATORY: BACKGROUND AND HISTORY, 1846-1955. By Bes- 
sie Zaban Jones. [Smithsonian Publication 4612.]. (Washington, D. C.: Smith- 
sonian Institution. 1965. Pp. xv, 339. $5.00.) 


Tue government of the United States now spends roughly a half billion dollars 
each year on research in geophysics and astronomy and on unmanned lunar and 
planetary studies, With sounding rockets, earth satellites, and deep space probes 
we are exploring the solar system, an adventure perhaps even more exciting than 
that other epic of our times, the exploration of the atomic nucleus. Those who 
seek the history of the scientific disciplines at the center of this great quest for 
knowledge will find the present volume disappointing. Although the subtitle em- 
phasizes "backgrounds," we are not prepared to hear once again the old story of 
the Smithson bequest, to review the careers of Joseph Henry and Spencer Fuller- 
ton Baird, and to endure long chapters on Samuel P. Langley’s aeronautics ex- 
periments and on Robert H. Goddard’s work to develop modern rocketry. About 
57 per cent of the book is devoted to these subjects, which belong only remotely or 
tangentially to the history of the Smithsonian Astrophysical Observatory. 

The Smithsonian would have been better served by one or two tight articles 
that would explain what Langley, first director of the observatory, and his suc- 
cessors were trying to do and how well they succeeded as scientists and admin- 
istrators, Instead, the Smithsonian bas an uncritical, institutionally self-conscious 
account that fails to place the work of the observatory in the perspective of what 
was being done elsewhere in the United States and abroad. The relevant sections 
jog along from report to report, letter to letter, with frequent long quotations and 
diversions for chatty detail. 

Despite its let-us-now-praise-famous-men approach, the volume compels us to 
infer that the Smithsonian Astrophysical Observatory was not a success story. 
Able and devoted scientists pursued their specialty, the measurement of variations 
in solar radiation, but although they won respect for meticulous work, they did 
not convince others that they had demonstrated a correlation with meteorological 
phenomena. As administrators, they never were able to achieve adequate financing, 
and by the 1950’s it was possible to assure the future of the observatory only by 
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arranging a physical association with the Harvard College Observatory in Cam- 
bridge. If this inference is correct, why not say so directly and explain why? 


Bethesda, Maryland - Oscar E. ANDERSON, Jr. 


LIGHT ON THE HILL: A HISTORY OF TUFTS COLLEGE 1852-1952. By 
Russell E. Miller. (Boston: Beacon Press. 1966. Pp. xviii, 734. $10.00.) 


Dzserrg Frederick Rudolph's rich suggestions for interinstitutional studies (in 
the bibliographical essay of his The American College and University), most new 
work in academic history continues to deal with single institutions. One thus wel- 
comes a little grudgingly another example of the traditional genre, even when so 
competently executed as Professor Miller's. 

This history brings Tufts from its chartering in 1852, the first college founded 
by Universalists, to the age of contract research. and the foundation supported 
self-study. Several matters are carried as far as 1965. At times, notably in the 
cases of admissions requirements and medical school standards, Miller adroitly 
sets developments at Tufts in educational context. He does not scant the profes- 
sional schools, as most university histories do. Tufts, which was remarkably will- 
ing to adopt isolated special schools, eventually included ali the usual ones except 
law, and several unusual ones. At worst this tendency was mere institutional ag- 
grandizement. At best it evidenced the aim, expressed by President Elmer Hewitt 
Capen, of substituting the "philosophic spirit" for "the commercial and groveling 
desires which are too apt to engross [professional school] members." Capen is one 
of the presidents whose portraits here emerge lifelike and attractive. Others are 
Hosea Ballou 2d, a one-man theological school before becoming first president of 
Tufts, and John Albert Cousens, a businessman alumnus who proved antibureau- 
cratic and educationally imaginative, while dutifully improving finances. 

This is no company history, yet at times Miller's sympathies for Tufts obtrude. 
Witness his declaration that “no cases involving the issue of infringement of aca- 
demic freedom at the College were ever recorded,” when his own description of 
the dismissal in 1918 of Professor Karl Schmidt, an enemy alien, indicates the 
contrary. But perhaps “cases” are “recorded” only when there is protest. 

Miller reports fully what the archives have to tell, including some trivialities. 
His metaphors are sometimes uncontrolled (“In the last analysis, the College was 
reaping the bitter harvest of a vicious cycle”), and he lacks economy of phrase. 
Even granting its special obligations to the interests of a select institutional reader- 
ship, the book is much too long. As is generally the case with college histories, 
either from sentiment or subvention, this one did not get the stern editing it 
needed. 


Amherst College Huen Hawkins 
THE PUBLIC DOMAIN IN NEW MEXICO, 1854-1891. By Victor Westphall. 
(Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press. 1965. Pp. xv, 212. $5.00.) 


Law» has been at the heart of disputes, chicanery, murder, and even outright war 
from the time Americans first acquired the New Mexico Territory in 1848. Even 
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though the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo guaranteed the title rights of former 
Mexican citizens, the unsurveyed public domain and the large grants and small 
holdings given by previous governments constituted rich lures for the increasing 
number of Anglo-American migrants. This book traces the efforts of promoters, 
cattlemen, and bona fide farmers to acquire these prizes from the appointment of 
the first surveyor general of New Mexico in 1854, through the impacts of the 
various federal land acts during the latter part of the nineteenth century. 

In large measure, this is a study of policy and results, of changes in surveyors 
general and their difficulties in carrying out their tasks under laws not suitable for 
the West. As Walter P. Webb and various western historians have verified by 
research in other locales, this led to a general disregard for the law, a rebellion of 
sensible people against an impossible land-parceling system. The acquisition of 
land by illegal means dominates each chapter of this study. The notorious “Santa 
Fe Ring,” composed of promoters, attorneys, and officials, gained thousands of 
acres through bribery and taking advantage of vague descriptions of grants. Stock 
raisers, government officeholders, and homesteaders were just as dishonest, and 
indictments were returned against some of the area’s most prominent citizens. 

Perhaps this book would be more interesting to the general reader if the au- 
thor had articulated his study with experiences in other states and the general de- 
velopment of the West. But it is invaluable for persons tracing the development of 
the territory. The text is buttressed by a fifty-seven-page, twelve-part appendix 
with tables and statistics for all the uses for which land was acquired, and nine- 
teen maps showing the exact sections surveyed by various surveyors general. Need- 
less to add, the subject has been thoroughly researched, and the bibliography is 
complete, a tribute to the author’s indefatigable scholarship. 


University of Texas Jo B. Pearson 


SOCIAL SCIENCES AT HARVARD, 1860-1920: FROM INCULCATION 
TO THE OPEN MIND. By Robert L. Church et al. Edited, with a preface, 
by Paul Buck. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1965. Pp. xiv, 
320. $6.95.) 


Tins collection of essays examines, on the departmental level, some of the intel- 
lectual and institutional developments that transformed Harvard from a college 
to a university. Five essays by graduate students in Dr. Paul Buck's seminar on 
“Topics in the Intellectual Development of the American University, 1860-1920,” 
discuss the evolution and sometimes the relationship between what are identified 
as social sciences: economics by Robert L. Church; social ethics by David B. 
Potts; history by Carol F. Baird; psychology by Sheldon M. Stern; and education 
by Arthur G. Powell. There is a question as to whether the subject of this last 
essay is suited to a book about social science. Missing, and much needed, is a treat- 
ment of the teaching of government and political science. 

An introductory essay, representative of the combined efforts of the contribu- 
tors, struggles to integrate what was happening in the individual departments. 
Among its conclusions are that in the sixty years under review “no new synthesis 
emerged to replace the Common Sense philosophers’ single definition of man to 
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which all members of the faculty,” prior to the Civil War, had been able to adhere; 
and that the university by 1920 “no longer taught the answer; it suggested possible 
answers.” 

A significant feature of this volume is its microcosmic approach to the evolu- 
tion of a social science curriculum. Emphasis upon historical and developmental 
aspects of social science is relatively rare compared to the number of essays cen- 
tered on social science theory. The Harvard College Archives, as used by Buck’s 
graduate students, indicate not a little intra- and interdepartmental conflict over 
curriculum organization and content which had an inevitable effect upon dis- 
ciplinary organization. In presenting the minutiae of this situation, the contribu- 
tors have done their job well. 

Less satisfactory, however, are the implications of the volume beyond Har- 
vard. Buck’s preface stresses the relevance of what was happening in the depart- 
ments to the administration of President Charles W. Eliot, “the decisions that 
underlay the development of the modern university.” Despite Buck’s conclusion, 
however, that the Harvard experience “was far from typical,” the book would 
have been more valuable if developments at Harvard were related to what was 
going on at other universities and in the social sciences generally. Finally, the 
term social science is less defined than taken for granted, and the subtitle seems to 
suggest that social science does not breed its own dogmas. 


Dartmouth College Epwarp N. Savera 


JOHN ROACH, MARITIME ENTREPRENEUR: THE YEARS AS NAVAL 
CONTRACTOR, 1862-1886. By Leonard Alexander Swann, Jr. (Annapolis, 
Md.: United States Naval Institute. 1965. Pp. xv, 301. $7.50.) 

BENJAMIN. FRANKLIN ISHERWOOD, NAVAL ENGINEER: THE 
YEARS AS ENGINEER IN CHIEF, 1861~1869. By Edward William Sloan 
III. (Annapolis, Md.: United States Naval Institute. 1965. Pp. xiii, 299. $7.50.) 


So closely are the shipbuilder and naval engineer intermeshed that these books 
from the same publisher might well be boxed and offered as a set. Neither writer 
attempts a full biography, but rather an examination in depth of the most sig- 
nificant core years in the long life of his subject. 

In John Roach, brought back from virtual oblivion, we have a classic illustra- 
tion of the unschooled, penniless immigrant soaring to become a giant of Ameri- 
can industry. Roach achieved his commanding position through ability, shrewd- 
ness, timing, and political acumen. He also produced good machinery and good 
ships. His business enterprises were built upon a vertical integration concept, that 
is, control by Roach from raw materials to finished ship. In this regard he was 
somewhat in advance of his time and achieved economies that allowed his bids on 
government work to be more than competitive. 

Benjamin Isherwood was the brilliant, demanding, tactless, philosophical en- 
gineer in chief of the US Navy. His experimentation, steam theories, and writings 
earned him admirers but more defamers in the scientific community. He became 
embroiled in a public controversy with the equally caustic inventor, John Ericsson. 
As head of the navy’s Bureau of Steam Engineering, Isherwood was responsible 
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for design and performance of propulsion machinery for ships of the huge Union 
fleets and the ever-shrinking postwar navy. Engines designed by Isherwood were 
generally excellent. 

Roach and Isherwood endured more than a full measure of abuse in the legis- 
lative halls and the press. Roach’s contract awards fired off partisan cries of fa- 
voritism and corruption and the inevitable congressional investigations. Isherwood 
was in the thick of the navy’s bitter staff corps-line officer struggle in which his 
major antagonist was the formidable Vice-Admiral David Dixon Porter. While 
this “in house” Navy Department fight raged, an indifferent public watched its 
sea strength dwindle to impotence. Sometimes Roach and Isherwood pulled on 
the same end of the rope, and again they stood opposed as on the question of steel 
versus iron hulls for the first ships of the “New Navy.” 

Both of these books leave no doubt that they are thorough, finely written, 
professional contributions with notable bibliographies. I would have preferred Mr. 
Swann’s statistical tables, informative as they are, appended to rather than pro- 
truding from his narrative. And I would have wished that Sloan had stopped 
looking through Isherwood’s eyes long enough so as not to equate irrevocably 
“Naval line officer” with “reactionary.” The United States Naval Institute’s book 
list grows increasingly impressive, and these two entries add to the luster. 


US Navy Department WitLiaw J. Morcan 


THE POLITICS OF RECONSTRUCTION 1863-1867. By David Donald. [The 
Walter Lynwood Fleming Lectures in Southern History, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity.] (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1965. Pp. xviii, 105. 
$4.00.) 


Tuts is an attempt to solve old problems with new techniques. A thorough master 
and a distinguished user of traditional methods, Mr. Donald first demonstrates 
in persuasive and witty fashion the failures and frustrations of conventional 
scholarship in Reconstruction history. He singles out as a notable instance the 
failure to explain Republican factionalism in Congress and the ineffectuality of 
efforts to account for the difference between Radicals, Moderates, and Conserva- 
tives in terms of personality, motivation, ideology, geographical background, eco- 
nomic or social status, or any other basis. Calling for “a fresh general approach to 
the entire Reconstruction era," he undertakes to employ "techniques more fre- 
quently used in behavioral sciences" in an analysis of Republican factionalism in 
the House of Representatives. 

By means of six roll calls on Reconstruction issues in the Thirty-eighth Con- 
gress and six in the Thirty-ninth, he identifies fifty Radical Republicans in the 
former and seventy-two in the latter. Pronouncing any generalization about the 
personality, ideology, or background of these men hopeless, he proposes a new 
formula: “Radicalism was a function of party strength," a hypothesis he states 
alternatively as “the more heavily a district voted Republican, the more surely its 
Representative would support Radical measures in Congress.” The first test 
proved disappointing, since it was found that the seventy-two Radicals in the 
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Thirty-ninth Congress were elected in 1864 by an average vote of §9.3 per cent, 
but that the thirty-two Moderates received an average vote of 59.2 per cent. 

Undaunted by this “melancholy experience with the eccentricities of data” (as 
V. O. Key once put it), he decides that because of numerous factors that can only 
be evaluated on a local level, “it is best to study the relationship between Republi- 
can factional affiliation and voting strength in individual states, or regional groups 
of states.” As sample states he chooses New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
and Indiana. A graph of the average percentage of votes received by Reconstruc- 
tion congressmen of New York gives striking support to his thesis, with Radicals 
scoring in the 60's, Moderates in the lower 50’s, and Conservatives in the 40’s. 
Pennsylvania data are not quite so obliging, but "generally fall into the same pat- 
tern.” Similarly he finds that the election returns from Massachusetts and, “in a 
rough way,” those of Indiana also support his thesis. Granting that the formula 
does not always apply, he nevertheless concludes that “voting behavior in New 
England, the Middle States, and the Middle West conforms to a general pattern.” 

Donald is careful to concede that “there were a great many individual and 
local eccentricities” in all these regions and that “within any single Middle West- 
ern state the symmetry of this pattern is likely to be marred” by individual pe- 
culiarities, Because of the peculiarities of one congressman from Illinois and an- 
other from Ohio he feels justified in omitting them from his calculations. If they 
are included, however, it appears that the four Illinois Moderates and Conserva- 
tives polled an average of 60.3 per cent of the vote in 1864 and the five Radicals 
only 55.6 per cent; while the eight non-Radicals of Ohio nosed out the seven 
Radicals by a narrower margin. Michigan, another strong Republican state, elected 
only one Moderate in 1864, but he scored 58.9 per cent compared with the average 
of 55 per cent polled by the five Radicals. It would seem fair to conclude that 
while the hypothesis works fairly well in New England and the Middle States, it 
encounters difficulties in the Middle West and, as the author frankly admits, does 
not work at all when universally applied. 

The author mentions in passing another indicator of party strength, but, per- 
haps for want of space, does not follow it up or test it. This is the power to re- 
elect an incumbent, Applying the tenure test to the Republicans elected in 1864, 
one finds that 56 per cent of the Radicals and only 39 per cent of the Moderates 
and Conservatives had been previously elected in 1862. Of those elected in 1866 it 
appears that 40 per cent of the Radicals and only 30 per cent of the Moderates and 
Conservatives had been regularly re-elected since 1862. These tests show an ad- 
vantage of 17 per cent in one and ro per cent in the other in favor of relating Rad- 
icalism in Congress to party strength in the districts. The tenure indicator of 
party strength offers somewhat firmer support for the thesis than the popular vote 
indicator, and since it is applied universally it has the added advantage of avoiding 
the risks inherent in selecting samples. 

The final chapter is entitled “The Pendulum of Legislation.” His study of 
factionalism has persuaded the author that the legislative process "can best be 
analyzed in quantitative, almost mechanistic, terms." By an ingenious series of 
graphs a pendulum is shown swinging back and forth between left and right and 
coming to rest at center. The pendulum is an imaginative metaphor, but it sug- 
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gests a more mechanistic conception of human behavior and political history than 
those "eccentricities of data" ordinarily support or the author himself ordinarily 
entertains. 


Yale University C. Vann Woopwarp 


A WEBFOOT VOLUNTEER: THE DIARY OF WILLIAM M. HILLEARY, 
1864-1866. Edited by Herbert B. Nelson and Preston E. Onstad. [Oregon State 
Monographs. Studies in History, Number 5.] (Corvallis: Oregon State Uni- 
versity Press in cooperation with the Oregon Historical Society. 1965. Pp. viii, 
240. $6.00.) 


Tue diary of William M. Hilleary illuminates a phase of the Civil War in the 
Pacific Northwest by detailing the activities of Oregon volunteers who protected 
the roads from Idaho to the Columbia River against marauding Indians after Ap- 
pomattox. It also restates the plight of many Pacific Coast volunteers. These men 
saw their contribution to the defense of the Union reduced to policing Indians and 
rebel sympathizers as well as fighting cold and hunger, military routine, ignorant 
officers, and themselves, to an extent that made these battles no less real than the 
celebrated campaigns of the conflict in the East. Hilleary's record of Company F, 
First Oregon Infantry, covers the nineteen months from December 1864 to July 
1866. Together with Royal A. Bensell's Journal which accounts for the preceding 
thirty-one months and John M. Drake's “Cavalry in the Indian Country, 1864,” it 
brings us closer to a complete diary of Civil War Oregon. Hilleary's entries en- 
hance our understanding of the situation in the Northwest from the Coast Range 
and the Willamette Valley to Oregon's eastern border and enrich our knowledge 
of Boise life during its early stages as capital of Idaho Territory. Although por- 
tions of Hilleary's experience appeared in different form as reminiscences of army 
life during the 1880's, the publication of the original diary provides more than just 
insights into military and political affairs. It illuminates aspects of social life not 
readily available in book form. 

The editors’ introduction and notes place the account into the conventional 
framework of regional Civil War history that in time-honored fashion has volun- 
teers struggle with secesh and Indians. 'They unfortunately do little to place the 
document within the context of other sources, fail to utilize pertinent materials 
(even the DAB articles on Benjamin Alvord, Caleb Lyon, and Frederick Steele), 
and by-pass the aids offered by related disciplines, which reveal the dimensions of 
the diary. 


University of California, Berkeley Gunter BARTH 


MISSOURI UNDER RADICAL RULE, 1865-1870. By William E. Parrish. (Co- 
lumbia: University of Missouri Press. 1965. Pp. ix, 385. $7.00.) 


PickiNG up where his study of Missouri in wartime left off, William E. Parrish 
presents, in this clearly written volume, a thesis strangely akin to what he says he 
is arguing against. His preface tells us that he hopes, by stressing the economic 
and educational advances fostered by the Radical Republicans between 1865 and 
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1870, “to restore a balanced picture of Missouri under Radical rule.” Yet the por- 
trait he paints is strikingly similar to the traditional view of the Radicals. Led by 
Charles Daniel Drake, “a skilled demagogue and opportunist,” the group rode 
into political power on the coattails of the Union military victories. They pushed 
through the state constitution of 1865, which was ratified by a majority of but 
1,862 votes out of 85,478 cast, and then embarked upon a program of “vindic- 
tiveness.” But in the midst of their triumph the Radicals laid the groundwork for 
their own eventual destruction. Elected a United States senator, Drake insisted 
upon enfranchising Negroes first and former Confederates later, “Herein,” Par- 
rish informs us, “lay the seeds of the eventual dissolution of the Radical party.” In 
1870 and 1871, with the election of B. Gratz Brown, a Liberal Republican, to the 
governorship and Frank Blair, a Democrat, to the Senate seat vacated by Drake, 
the forces of moderation triumphed. The Radical era ended. 

This study is interesting and provocative, but is essentially political and some- 
thing less than revisionist. Disfranchisement, ironclad oaths, and acts that Parrish 
characterizes as “extreme measures” seem, in retrospect, mild enough for a state 
that for four years had been torn by internecine war. But the most surprising thing 
about the book is that, if its argument is correct, Missouri’s postwar political devel- 
opment differed markedly from that elsewhere. In such southern states as Virginia, 
Alabama, and Georgia and such midwestern commonwealths as Iowa, political 
events were determined as much by outsiders who desired to tap the region’s 
wealth and resources as by local leaders. Financial plums from the state legisla- 
ture and national government and access to much of the West were undoubtedly 
important in Missouri politics. From the Papers of John A. Kasson and Grenville 
M. Dodge in Des Moines, the Levi O. Leonard Collection of the Papers of Thomas 
C. Durant in Iowa City, the James F. Joy Papers in Detroit, and the letters of 
other railroad men deeply interested in Missouri, the author might possibly have 
learned where the Radicals and Liberal Republicans obtained financial support, 
what was promised to whom, and who got what. 


Queens College SrANLEY P. Himsuson 


THE POSITIVE THINKERS: A STUDY OF THE AMERICAN QUEST 
FOR HEALTH, WEALTH AND PERSONAL POWER FROM MARY 
BAKER EDDY TO NORMAN VINCENT PEALE. By Donald Meyer. 
(Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Company. 1965. Pp. 358. $4.95.) 


Prorzssor Meyer, whose work on the social gospel has identified him as a scholar 
' of unusual range and perceptiveness, now assesses the place of "mind cure" psy- 
chologies in recent American culture. The various mind cure prescriptions have 
promised the seeker of health or success or serenity that he can achieve these 
tbings if he will attune his mind to a superconscious realm. Meyer deals with a 
small army of writers who have, among them, explored all possible relationships 
of body, mind, the subconscious, and the infinite, and who have offered to repair 
every known disability from obesity to bankruptcy. 
Despite the book's apparent comprehensiveness, Meyer cautions us that he has 
been selective rather than panoramic, In particular, he has frequently left the “in- 
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ternal history” of mind cure ideas to other writers and has concerned himself 
with the social history of those ideas. He therefore makes extended and usually 
quite fascinating excursions into the cultural terrain surrounding his main sub- 
ject—into such areas as reform, imperialism, the histories of medicine and psy- 
chology, and the ideology and practice of laissez-faire capitalism. 

Meyer will not be persuasive to even the more self-critical adherents of such 
movements as Unity and Christian Science, who may well feel that his concen- 
tration upon the sociology rather than the substance of their thought tends to 
condemn the thought out of hand. His probings into "the troubled souls of fe- 
males" and the "empty adventure" of liberal Protestantism will provoke dissent 
among students of feminism and the modernist movement. And the author, in 
spite of some kind words for Bruce Barton, may have to write off the business 
vote as well. 

But this critic of Dale Carnegie is concerned less about winning friends 
than about saying what he thinks. What he thinks, moreover, is as compassionate 
as it is forthright. His picture of Americans shows them not as querulous Jobs or 
Ahabs but as bewildered rich young rulers. Having gone through all the motions 
and spiritual exercises prescribed by their heritage, having in fact attained what 
was supposed to feel like success, they have continued to ask anxiously what they 
can do to be saved. The answer of mind cure, according to Meyer, has been 
that the seeker should avoid any really demanding encounters with the world and 
should find ways to believe that he has conquered the hencoop of his own body 
and soul. "It was the genius of mind cure," Meyer writes, "to discover how the 
weak might feel strong while remaining weak." 

Failures of clarity and occasional infelicities of style impede the full realiza- 
tion of these themes. But this is an important, provocative, and most valuable 
study. 


American University Wii R. Hurcrison 


THE LIFE & DEATH OF JOHN HENRY TUNSTALL: THE LETTERS, 
DIARIES & ADVENTURES OF AN ITINERANT ENGLISHMAN SUP- 
PLEMENTED WITH OTHER DOCUMENTS & ANNOTATIONS. 
Compiled and edited by Frederick W. Nolan. ([Albuquerque:] University of 
New Mexico Press. 1965. Pp. xvi, 480. $6.00.) 


Jonn Henry Tunstall, patrician young son of an affluent London merchant, ar- 
rived in New York in August 1872. He was bound for Victoria, British Colum- 
bia, to work for three years in the family store and then, according to the plan, to 
return to London and a gentleman's life in the family firm. Intelligent, receptive, 
articulate, he moved on across the continent, one more English traveler viewing 
the land, but one far less grumpy than the usual Britisher. In Victoria he learned 
the mercantile trade, thought of raising sheep in the Aleutians, then shifted di- 
rections to California. His father consented to support him, and in February 1876 
he left for southern California, briefly considered Australia, and finally turned in- 
land to New Mexico, and to cattle. In August 1876 he reached Sante Fe. Eager to 
acquire land and cattle and eager to please his father, he circled over much of 
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New Mexico seeking a likely old Spanish land grant to purchase. He finally 
bought into the public domain in Lincoln County. His father advanced him ten 
thousand dollars, and he bought a ranch and a store. He intended to “get the half 
of every dollar that is made in the county by anyone.” The Lincoln County fron- 
tier seems to have evoked an audacity and an aggressiveness in him. He came 
closer and closer to violence, possibly because this violent frontier at the time of 
his arrival was tense with strife between two mercantile-rancher factions. Tun- 
stall gradually became associated with one of them, and on February 18, 1876, he 
was murdered by riders in a “posse” of dubious legality. His murder intensified 
the greedy and savage feuding in the county. Official investigations, hearings, and 
a welter of testimony over Tunstall’s fate revealed much about the intricacies of 
New Mexico politics and of the territory's economic and social structure. 

Roughly 150 pages of this story are the editor’s fine narrative; these serve as 
introduction, connective, and annotation for (roughly) 300 pages of documents, 
most of them Tunstall’s letters home. The editing is magnificently thorough; the 
book is beautifully bound and printed, This is a major work on New Mexican 
frontier history. 


Louisiana State University Burr Nocorg 


CULTURE AND DEMOCRACY: THE STRUGGLE FOR FORM IN SO- 
CIETY AND ARCHITECTURE IN CHICAGO AND THE MIDDLE 
WEST DURING THE LIFE AND TIMES OF LOUIS H. SULLIVAN. By 
Hugh Dalziel Duncan. ([Totowa, N. J.:] Bedminster- Press. 1965. Pp. xxii, 
616. $12.50.) 


Tue theme of this disjointed book is Sullivan’s place within the diverse “prag- 
matisms” of the Chicago School of thought around the turn of the century and 
after. Sullivan’s "functionalism," Veblen's "instinct of workmanship,” Dewey's 
“instrumentalism,” Mead's "consummatory phase of the act,” and Cooley's “sym- 
pathetic understanding" are all "pragmatic" points of view, or variants thereof, 
which emphasize the roles of art and science. In fact, Professa d goes so 
far as to maintain that "The Chicago School[s] of Philosophy . Sociology and 
Education . . . [were] born in the Chicago School of Architecture." The state- 
ment is something of an exaggeration, but Duncan does trace those themes in 
Sullivan's early writings which are common to the work of the others. As such, the 
core of this book partially overlaps, but complements and extends Sherman Paul's 
recent Louis Sullivan: An Architect in American Thought. 

The author wisely emphasizes the extraordinary manner in which money and 
civic endeavor meshed in Chicago through activities ranging from Mrs. Potter 
Palmer’s charity balls to President Harper’s exhortations to his faculty urging that 
they be concerned with contemporary problems. This pervasive awareness of the 
need to make both art and thought relevant to the present situation accounted 
for William James’s surprise at “the great sense of concrete reality with which 
[the cultural achievement of Chicago] was filled.” It also accounted for its 
communitarian aspects, a quality of thought in Chicago of which James was 
also aware. 
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Once Duncan has discussed parallels between Sullivan’s ideas and those of 
certain of his contemporaries, and once he has made some allusive, but helpful, 
suggestions as to why the Chicago environment produced so much of value in 
American culture around the turn of the century, his book loses interest. A section 
on the origin and development of the Chicago School of Architecture in the 1870’s 
and 1880's is for the most part secondhand material brushed over lightly. There 
follows the usual account of the Columbian Exposition; the final one hundred 
pages are devoted to a running précis of Sullivan’s later writings. 

A sociologist by profession, Duncan is most at home in the sociological im- 
plications of the achievements he discusses. Architectural historians will appre- 
ciate his valor, while finding his observations on architecture trite and uncertain. 
As Duncan complains in a footnote, the fault may be with the lack of vivid archi- 
tectural criticism. In any event, there is eventually no way of getting around the 
fact that Sullivan was an architect, and that his writings alone are insufficient to 
explain his perplexing role in American culture, more ambiguous than that of 
any other American architect. 


Brown Universtty Wri H. Jorpy 


LABOR REVOLT IN ALABAMA: THE GREAT STRIKE OF 1894. By 
Robert David Ward and William Warren Rogers. [Southern Historical Pub- 
lication, Number g.] (University: University of Alabama Press. 1965. Pp. 
172. $5.95.) 

Tus neatly made monograph is written with economy, clarity, and even a certain 

amount of grace. Professors Ward and Rogers have handled a difficult research 

problem successfully and have demonstrated once more the value of local news- 
papers for the formative period before the labor movement began to generate an 
adequate permanent record. The book will surely stand as the final word on the 

Alabama miners’ strike of 1894. 

The question that comes to mind, of course, is whether that event calls for a 
definitive monoggaph. The authors themselves observe that, considered as an 
ordinary industrial dispute, “the Alabama strike would remain an isolated pro- 
vincia] example of labor unrest... ." They find its importance in its southern 
locale. The usual causes of industrial war “were compounded by the convict lease 
system and volatile racial animosity. Here, in 1894, the political movement of 
agrarian reform joined with the cause of the proletariat to produce a turbulent 
upheaval.” Having made that promising start, however, Ward and Rogers pro- 
ceed to a conventional chronological treatment of the strike. The southern ele- 
ments emerge in bits and pieces as they affected the course of the conflict. We 
learn all about the details of the strike, but not much about the shaping circum- 
stances. 

Only on one point do the authors make a consistent effort to relate the strike to 
the southern environment. Influenced by Norman Pollack, they find a close con- 
nection here between rural and industrial protest. Actually, they do not make a 
very strong case. Little evidence emerges to show mutual sympathy between 
farmers and miners, and even less to suggest a common reform ideology. The 
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strike was fought over the terms of employment in the mines, especially wages. 
The connection with Populism was apparently fortuitous; the strike leaders threw 
their support to the Populists because they expected that a defeat of the Bourbon 
administration in Montgomery would help the strike. It is not even certain 
from this account that the miners’ vote went solidly Populist. 

This monograph will be useful for other researchers, but Ward and Rogers 
have not realized the potential of their subject. 


Ohio State University Davi» Bropy 


POLITICS IS ADJOURNED: WOODROW WILSON AND THE WAR 
CONGRESS, 1916-1918. By Seward W. Livermore. (Middletown, Conn.: 
Wesleyan University Press. 1966. Pp. 324. $7.50.) 


Ws have long needed a good study of domestic politics in the United States dur- 
ing the First World War. Before publication of this book, the only more or less 
substantial work on the subject was Frederick L. Paxson's America at War, 1917- 
1918, which was less rather than more substantial. 

Politics Is Adjourned attempts to satisfy the need. It is, in fact, a reasonably 
good guide to the outward manifestations of wartime politics, and students will 
find it helpful as a guide to the debates in the Sixty-fifth Congress about Theodore 
Roosévelt’s request to raise a volunteer force, conscription, problems of mobiliza- 
tion and supply, and the Wilson administration's conduct of the war effort. The 
author's detailed account of the congressional election of 1918 will also be useful, 

The book has too many limitations and defects to be regarded as more than a 
beginning of the study that we need. First, Dr. Livermore is not adept at political 
analysis and rarely penetrates the surface. He rightly demonstrates, for example, 
that bitter battles did occur on Capitol Hill and between certain groups in Con- 
gress and the administration in 1917-1918. But Livermore, interpreting these con- 
troversies as being simply party battles, fails to see that they were manifestations 
of a much deeper bipartisan struggle between conservatives and progressives for 
determination of important national policies. 

Second, Livermore makes more than a tolerable number of factual errors, for 
example: referring to Wilson's peace note of December 18, 1916, as a "reply" to the 
German peace note of six days before; seriously distorting the meaning of Wilson's 
annual message of 1917; calling Senator Gilbert M. Hitchcock one of the “willful 
men"; saying that it was a tidal wave of anti-Wilson sentiment in Texas that 
"swept" Representative McLemore back into office in 1916; contending that the 
rising cost of living "largely absorbed the increased earnings of workers" during 
1917-1918; writing that Wilson, between 1913 and 1918, went to the West only 
once, for a speech in Omaha in 1916; and saying that the Senate never acted upon 
the Revenue Áct which the House of Representatives approved on September 20, 
1918. 

Finally, Livermore gives the impression of a considerable lack of objectivity by 
an uninhibited use of pejorative and intemperate language, fo rexample the fol- 
lowing sentence about Mayor William Hale Thompson of Chicago: “The mayor's 
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idiotic remarks and stupid conduct with respect to the war had offended decent 
Americans everywhere. ...” 


Princeton University ARTHUR S. Ling 


LETTERS FROM THE PARIS PEACE CONFERENCE. By Charles Seymour. 
Edited by Harold B. Whiteman, Jr. (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press. 1965. Pp. xxxii, 289. $7.50.) 


Tus is a significant addition to the personal literature on the Paris Peace Con- 
ference. Charles Seymour had served with both The Inquiry and the State De- 
partment as a specialist on Austria-Hungary during 1917-1918. He went to Eu- 
rope with President Wilson in December 1918 and returned with the same 
distinguished passenger in June 1919. During this interval Seymour witnessed 
stirring and momentous events and also played an important role himself as the 
American Peace Commission's chief adviser on all questions relating to the terri- 
tory of the former Austro-Hungarian Empire. Instead of keeping a diary, he set 
down much of what he saw, heard, and did in these letters to his family. 

These letters are always interesting and at times absorbing, for Seymour was 
a first-rate reporter with a keen eye for vivid and dramatic details. But these letters 
are most important for what they tell us about the Peace Conference. They give a 
clear and consecutive view of how important details of the settlement were ham- 
mered out, both in the commissions and in the Council of Ten, Big Four, Council 
of Foreign Ministers, and so forth. Seymour’s reports of his frequent appearances 
before the latter groups give brilliant inside views of the principal actors. These 
letters also contribute to our understanding of Wilson and House in Paris and 
relations between the two men. Finally, the letters should put to rest the absurd 
theory that Wilson suffered a stroke in April 1919 and became increasingly inef- 
fectual in consequence. 

I have not had an opportunity to compare the originals of these letters against 
the printed text. Actually, Seymour, before his death, had the letters typed, wrote 
a general introduction, and began work on notes. The editor says that Seymour 
made “a few stylistic corrections and a few deletions of family or personal refer- 
ences that would not interest the general reader,” but he does not enlighten us 
concerning the extent of Seymour’s changes other than to say that they did not 
affect the integrity of the originals. 

The editor added a biographical sketch of Seymour in a foreword and com- 
pleted the notes. Some of the latter are useful in providing historical context for 
the general reader; many are brief sketches of well-known historical figures and 
were so much busywork. Generally speaking, the notes add nothing to historical 
knowledge, and some of them are inaccurate or odd. Whiteman might have per- 
formed great service, both to scholars and to the memory of Seymour, by finding 
the numerous reports and documents that came from Seymour’s pen, to which 
Seymour refers in letters, and by citing them either in notes or an appendix. The 
editor did this only in two cases, and these references are to documents in the Yale 
University Library, presumably the Seymour Papers. 


Princeton University ARTHUR S. LINK 
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LABOR IN CRISIS: THE STEEL STRIKE OF 1919. By David Brody. [Criti- 
cal Periods of History.] (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1965. Pp. 
208. $3.95.) 


Between the violent industrial strife of the 1890’s and the CIO's successes in the 
1930" s, few, if any, labor crises revealed so much as the 1919 steel strike about the 
immigrant worker’s changing attitudes toward his place in America, the labor 
policies of the new industries employing mass production, the federal govern- 
ment’s shifting role in industrial disputes, and the impotence of traditional craft 
unions when challenged by unorganized but restive workers and when pitted 
against the new industrial power. That great explosion has waited long for its 
modern historian. No one is better fitted than David Brody, and readers of his 
earlier and excellent Steelworkers in America: The Nonunion Era (1960) will 
not find his new work disappointing. It is analytically organized, thoughtfully ar- 
gued, well written, and well informed. 

Comparison of the two books is inevitable. Although there is some necessary 
repetition, their focus is quite different. Steelworkers admirably explored the 
causes of “labor stability” and the success of the open shop before World War I. 
It explained the breakdown of these patterns and viewed the strike of rọrọ as 
mere aftermath. Labor in Crisis centers on the strike itself. Brody draws on his 
first book and on new information to disentangle the various causes of the strike 
and its seemingly inevitable failure. He convincingly argues that the First World 
War doomed the paternalistic policies of magnates like Elbert Gary and altered 
the outlook of immigrant steelworkers and that the War Labor Board shook fixed 
labor relations patterns. Through the National Committee for Organizing Iron 
and Steel Workers, the established craft unions turned in 1918 to organize the 
steelworkers, but obsolete union strategy and management’s obdurate hostility to 
collective bargaining limited their progress. Pressure by “rank-and-file steel- 
workers" pushed the committee to a premature confrontation with the steel 
magnates. The adversaries were ill-matched, and the community power structure 
in steel towns, the halfhearted support given the strike by skilled ironworkers, and 
the isolation of the strikers from government and public support made defeat in- 
evitable. Collective bargaining did not come until the Great Depression reversed 
the very conditions that earlier inhibited unionism in industries of mass produc- 
tion. 

Brody's book is a very good one, in many ways a model for similar studies of 
major industrial disputes. But its inadequate explanation of shifting attitudes of 
the Wilson administration toward the steelworkers makes clear once again the 
need for a comprehensive history of labor during the Wilson years and especially 
the effects of World War I on the interplay between the two. Perhaps Brody will 
someday favor us with such a work. 


Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences Hernert G. GUTMAN 
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FROM RACE RIOT TO SIT-IN, 1919 AND THE 1960s: A STUDY IN THE 
CONNECTIONS BETWEEN CONFLICT AND VIOLENCE. By Arthur 
I. Waskow. (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and PORA: 1966. Pp. xviii, 
380. $5.95.) 


Tus book attempts to utilize the methodologies of traditional historical research 
and social scientific classification to structure comparisons over time and derive 
suggestions about the nature of interracial violence and the possible means of 
coping with it in constructive, orderly fashion. As such, the work is an imagina- 
tive contribution to our knowledge of interracial affairs, but it falls short of a fully 
persuasive analytic framework for the assessment of interracial tensions and their 
resolution. 

Dr. Waskow has made maximum use of his sources, especially the hitherto 
little-used but extensive records of the NAACP. He employs his materials so ex- 
haustively, in fact, that at times the reader has the restless feeling that an able 
scholar has tied himself too tightly to his data. Waskow’s careful and deliberate 
examination of events, almost on a day-to-day basis, of the riots of 1919 in Wash- 
ington, Chicago, and Phillips County, Arkansas, far exceeds what is required to 
make his points clear, and it frequently leaves the reader with an impatient con- 
cern that the author get on about the larger task and trim his scrutiny of details. 

As the book shows, important lessons emerge in a comparison of the confron- 
tations between Negro and white communities in 1919 and the 1960’s. The atti- 
tudinal limitations of the dominant majority become distressingly apparent in 
both periods. Waskow’s thorough analysis of the work and recommendations of 
. the Chicago Commission on Race Relations, following the riots of 1919, for ex- 
ample, indicates how completely that effort was marred by the assumptions of 
white leaders careless of the political and economic realities fundamental to racial 
antagonisms. The author's treatment of the 1960’s traces the operation of the 
same stultifying misconceptions. Similarly, he demonstrates that the role of the 
police, as agents of “the state,” makes a considerable difference in the evolution of 
a riot situation. Effective and fairly neutral police action, apparent during several 
sit-ins of the current decade, becomes a buffer conducive to a nonviolent resolu- 
tion of interracial tensions, while delay or indifference (to say nothing of hostility) 
induces further violence on both sides of the racial barricades. 

Waskow is at his imaginative best when he summarizes recent events and 
postulates the extent to which proponents of interracial reform have developed 
successful patterns of “creative disorder” for challenging discrimination and forc- 
ing redress in nonviolent fashion. If his concluding chapter jumps too abruptly 
from the specific issues of American interracial violence to the broader aspects of 
international conflict, it does confirm the growing interest of activists and research 
scholars in the parallel problems of interracial justice and world peace. Over-all, 
readers will judge this book a substantive and suggestive asset in bringing both 
these major issues into clearer focus. l 


Washington, D. C. RosrrT L. ZANGRANDO 
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THE UNCERTAIN GIANT: 1921-1941. AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 
BETWEEN THE WARS. By Selig Adler. [American Diplomatic History 
Series.] (New York: Macmillan Company. 1965. Pp. xi, 340. $6.95.) 


RzsriNc on massive study, this second volume in a new series for undergraduate 
and graduate students of American diplomatic history shows its distinguished 
author’s close knowledge of the era. The author has not merely a forty-six-page 
bibliography at the end of the volume; the freshness of the quotations in the text 
and the ease with which he generalizes are sure signs that he has read his titles. 
Organization is largely chronological, except for a chapter on Latin America. In- 
terpretations are balanced, to use an overworked word; they show a willingness to 
take the judgments to the information, rather than vice versa. The author de- 
serves congratulation for a fine piece of work. 

Anyone venturing to interpret a large subject opens himself to occasional 
lapses or debatable interpretations, and there are a few in this able volume. The 
portrait of Secretary of State Kellogg is unfair and in parts inaccurate; the credit- 
ing of Professor James T. Shotwell as a convert to the ideas of the Chicago lawyer 
Salmon O. Levinson might have moved the late professor to a denial in the pages 
of this journal; Admiral Kimmel and General Short did not have access to the 
"Magic" intercepts; the Sunday morning warning to Pearl Harbor did not go out 
by commercial cable to protect it from interception by the Japanese; Midway did 
not fall during the Second World War. Some readers will hesitate at the clean bill 
of statesmanship awarded President Franklin D. Roosevelt: “It is not difficult to 
explain why Roosevelt sometimes dissimulated. Both Capitol Hill and the country 
were badly divided. National unity, so necessary in time of crisis, would have been. . 
further jeopardized by absolute frankness.” Throughout the text are fulsome ref- 
erences to the work of scholars in the field, which will give students a notion of 
the current bibliography, assist the inflation of scholarly egos, and perhaps ward 
off unfavorable reviews; it would have been better, I think, to have kept those 
names in the bibliography. 

All in all, this is a first-class book. 


Indiana University Rosert H. Ferre. 


LABOR POLITICS IN A DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC: MODERATION, 
DIVISION, AND DISRUPTION IN THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 
OF 1928. By Vaughn Davis Bornet. (Washington, D. C.: Spartan Books. 
1964. Pp. xiii, 376. $6.95.) 

Accorpmc to Professor Bornet's major thesis, Republicans and Democrats in the 

presidential election of 1928 sustained the traditional American political system 

because they represented capitalism and “moderation.” Since the Socialists and 

Communists wanted to change the economic basis of society, they exerted, respec- 

tively, a divisive and disruptive influence on the established political order. While 

Bornet’s generalizations are true, they could be applied to almost any election in 

recent American history. Organized labor remained within the bounds of ortho- 

doxy; it refused to join a third-party movement or even to endorse a presidential 
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candidate. As the author correctly points out, however, the urban and labor vote 
already had started to move into the Democratic camp even in this pre-New Deal 
era. 

Generally the book is well organized. Its main points are presented with 
clarity although there is no good reason why the author had to italicize them 
throughout the text. Bornet occasionally mars his work by grinding an ideological 
ax and by using loose unscholarly language. Socialism's call for government own- 
ership of the means of production in America is quickly brushed off as “idiocy.” 
Democrats and Republicans may try to attract as many supporters as possible by 
appealing to economic self-interest, but if Socialists attempt to capture a large 
portion of the population (workers of the hand and mind), Bornet blasts them as 
advocating a step, which, if successful, would inevitably lead to one-party govern- 
ment. Many modern democratic nations have strong Socialist parties and exten- 
sive programs of nationalization; whatever their weaknesses, they are neither 
idiotic nor politically monolithic. 

Bornet feels that he must prove that Herbert Hoover was not an “enemy of 
labor.” Attacks on the former President during the thirties, the author claims, 
have “brainwashed a nation.” As direct evidence of the unfair treatment meted 
out to Hoover, Bornet cites only two textbooks, both bearing publication dates of 
almost twenty years ago. An examination of more recent works dealing with the 
twenties currently used as college texts (for example, Leuchtenburg’s Perils of 
Prosperity, Shannon’s Between the Wars, Bernstein’s The Lean Years) plainly re- 
veals that they treat Hoover justly and in no way even imply that he bore enmity 
toward labor. 

Considerable research into original sources formed the basis of this book. While 
it does not change the prevailing interpretation of the Hoover-Smith contest, it 
does add to our detailed knowledge of the activities of organized labor and of the 
Communist party in that election. 


University of Missouri GRAHAM ADAMS, JR. 


LIBERALS AND COMMUNISM: THE "RED DECADE" REVISITED. By 
Frank A. Warren III. (Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 1966. Pp. ix, 


276. $6.95.) 


Tonore people like Walter Lippmann, whom he calls “the somewhat more con- 
servative liberals,” and people like Sidney Hook, “whose philosophy was truly 
radical ..., not reformist,” Professor Warren concentrates on “the left wing of the 
liberal movement” in his resurvey of the “Red Decade.” He divides his Left-wing 
intellectuals of the thirties into three groups: fellow travelers, Russian sympa- 
thizers who were enamored of the Soviet Union without necessarily accepting the 
Communist line on all other topics, and the anti-Communist liberals. The fellow 
travelers command relatively little of Warren’s attention; he assumes correctly 
that readers can easily fathom their position on most issues. It soon becomes ob- 
vious, too, that the author's sympathies lie with the anti-Communist liberals. The 
main faults of the Russian sympathizers, he tells us, consisted first in their myopic 
viewing of Russia through pragmatic lenses, an unfortunate habit that led them 
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“to mistake mass control for social experimentation,” and secondly in their as- 
sumption that liberty could be divided into political and economic liberty, with an 
attendant devaluation of political freedom. 

In successive chapters Warren charts the reactions of his three brands of Left- 
wing liberals to the major issues of the 1930’s: the Great Depression and the re- 
evaluation of traditional liberalism and of capitalism that ensued; Franklin Roose- 
velt’s advances in economic regulation, which usually suffered in comparison 
with “planned, daring, sacrificial, purposeful Russia”; the fascist threat; the pop- 
ular front movement; the Spanish Civil War and other foreign policy questions; 
the Moscow trials; the Nazi-Soviet Pact of August 1939. The last-mentioned de- 
velopment crippled the popular front endeavor to a very considerable degree, but 
only temporarily, for as Warren suggests, many of the “myths” that had en- 
thralled fellow travelers and Russian sympathizers reasserted their influence after 
June 22, 1941. 

Some will quarrel with Warren’s system of classification and with his specific 
assignments of individuals to the categories he has devised. Yet on the whole his 
is a thoughtful survey of what was a confusing period for America’s liberal in- 
tellectuals—one in which too many of them displayed a marvelous “lack of politi- 
cal sophistication.” He believes, moreover, that his book holds lessons both for 
today’s establishment liberals, who in their “realistic” abandonment of ideology 
have perhaps become paralyzed by the quest for consensus, and for “the new 
‘radical’ younger generation in the United States” who think “that the history of 
contemporary man began at Hiroshima.” It seems to me that members of this 
generation might find this book particularly instructive, if only they could be per- 
suaded to push their study of man’s foibles beyond the limits set by August 6, 
1945, and Vietnam. 


Rutgers University J. Joseph Hureacter 


CORNBELT REBELLION: THE FARMERS’ HOLIDAY ASSOCIATION. 
By John L. Shover. (Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 1965. Pp. vi, 239. 
$595) 

Te Farmers’ Holiday Association was one of the most interesting and significant 

political-economic movements that rose and disappeared during the Great Depres- 

sion, Organized by Milo Reno, president of the Iowa Farmers Union, at a meeting 
in Des Moines in May 1932, desperate and bankrupt farmers sought to improve 
their position through the farm strike. This kind of economic pressure was de- 
signed to convince Congress that it should pass cost of production legislation, 
mortgage relief laws, and other measures favorable to depressed farmers. Begin- 
ning in Áugust 1932 and ending for the most part in October and November 

1933, outraged producers in the rich western corn belt dumped milk in roadside 

ditches, enforced penny sales in foreclosure proceedings with guns and ax handles, 

and even threatened to hang judges. While some people foresaw these actions as a 

prelude to agrarian revolution, the farm strikes failed because law enforcement 

officers refused to permit highways to be blocked and because of the farmers' in- 
ability to hold milk, hogs, and cattle off the market for any extended period. The 
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New Deal farm programs, moreover, took much of the militancy out of the move- 
ment. 

A highly significant aspect of this rural rebellion was that it occurred mainly 
among dairy and corn-hog farmers who were normally fairly prosperous. They 
became aroused by the threat of losing property or income and took direct action 
to preserve their economic position. In other words, the author clearly shows that 
rural revolt was not based upon any particular type of farming; it was a wide- 
spread “response to extreme price and market fluctuations.” Farmers who had 
something at stake were likely to be more radical than the down-and-out tenant. 

Professor Shover does an exceptionally able job of dealing with Communist at- 
tempts to bore into this farm uprising. His account of Harold Ware and “Mother” 
Ella Reeve Bloor is fascinating and indicates clearly just how little the Com- 
munists understood American farmers. The Communists won a few supporters, 
but American farmers were not interested in revolution; they wanted higher 
prices and security of their property. From 1935 to its demise in 1937 the Farmers’ 
Holiday Association attracted a miscellany of quarreling dissidents and some pro- 
fessional Communists, but these radicals were only fighting over an empty shell 
that had been deserted by farmers. 

Cornbelt Rebellion is a judicious and balanced study. Shover has done pro- 
digious research in previously unused materials, and he has also made good use 
of interviews. His conclusions and interpretations will, in my judgment, stand the 
test of time. Indeed, this book could serve as an excellent model for other needed 
studies in the New Deal period. 


University of Oklahoma GirseRT C. Fire 


THE FORGOTTEN FARMERS: THE STORY OF SHARECROPPERS IN 
THE NEW DEAL. By David Eugene Conrad. (Urbana: University of Illi- 
nois Press. 1965. Pp. 223. $5.00.) 


GaapuALLY the full history of farm policy and agarian politics during the New 
Deal period is being published. A blank spot has been the eviction of share- 
croppers and tenants in the "Cotton South" as a result of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration. This is one of the darkest stories of American agri- 
cultural history. With no overriding framework of interpretation or apparatus of 
method, Professor Conrad has written a full and straightforward narrative ac- 
count to fill an important chapter in New Deal history. Exhibiting admirable per- 
sistence, the author has scoured the country for the documentation and evidence 
available from survivors that is essential to this story, and he has skillfully un- 
raveled a knotty problem. 

With only slight indication of partiality toward the underdog, the book con- 
siders the peculiar socioeconomic arrangements of southern agriculture and the 
opportunities provided by the AAA for landlords, who managed the AAA locally, 
to take more than their share of its benefits at the expense of the sharecroppers. A 
liberal junior element in the Washington offices of the AAA and the Department 
of Agriculture championed the cause of the croppers. Jerome Frank, Rexford 
Tugwell, Gardner Jackson, and others challenged the authority of George Peek 
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and Chester Davis who were the practical national administrators of the new 
farm program. The AAA, as far-reaching as it was, was not designed as an in- 
strument of social revolution or uplift for the poorest farmers and farm laborers. 
The AAA, and especially its managers, was narrowly concentrated upon price 
supports as the principal means of farm relief, The social consequences of this 
program were incidental concerns. Secretary Henry A. Wallace was forced by 
tensions within his organization to decide which purposes came first and to choose 
between the factions before the whole adjustment program was disrupted. Wal- 
lace’s famous “purge” of the humanitarian radicals in 1935 did, however, help di- 
rect national attention to the sharecropper scandal. Halfhearted efforts by the na- 
tional AAA to protect the interests of the croppers could not prevent a landlord 
"reign of terror" against croppers in Arkansas who tried to organize for self- 
protection. The Tenant Farmers’ Union, with assistance from Norman Thomas, 
gained widespread public sympathy shortly before the death of the AAA at the 
hands of the Supreme Court. This opened the way for a redirection of farm policy 
and initiation of such programs as the Farm Security Administration to assist the 
most disadvantaged farm people. 

Conrad’s story is centered upon the AAA, and he does not follow the history 
of national policy in relation to the South beyond 1936. Nor does he consider the 
long-term consequences of the AAA in the modernization or commercialization 
of southern agriculture. The AAA contributed to a social revolution in southern 
agriculture after all, despite its human costs. 


University of Calsfornia, Davis James H. SHDELER 


THE NEW DEAL AND THE PROBLEM OF MONOPOLY: A STUDY IN 
ECONOMIC AMBIVALENCE. By Ellis W. Hawley. (Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press. 1966. Pp. xv, 525. $10.00.) 


No economic problem is as old and as enduring in the history of the United States 
as the problem of monopoly, Public interest in the question may be dormant for 
some time, but inevitably there follows a tremendous cry to restore or enforce free 
competition. This book is concerned with one of the most dramatic and signifi- 
cant chapters in the ebb and flow of this phenomenon; it covers the era from the 
inception of the National Recovery Administration in 1933 to the outbreak of 
World War II in 1939. The discussion proceeds in the context of President Roose- 
velt's immediate objective of securing recovery from two severe depressions—first 
the Great Depression that began in 1929, and then the recession of 193-1938. Pro- 
fessor Hawley logically begins with and devotes most attention to the NRA as a 
scheme of economic planning, and, after its demise by decision of the Supreme 
Court in 1935, to the subsequent discussion and legislation to achieve “partial 
piecemeal planning.” He concludes with two related episodes: the hearings and in- 
vestigations held by the Temporary National Committee, a commission estab- 
lished by Congress in 1938 to investigate monopoly in American industry; and the 
accompanying intensification of antitrust prosecutions by the United States De- 
partment of Justice. 

Hawley has utilized much literature and produced a concise, well-organized 
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account of the many aspects of this intricate subject. The book is notable for its 
careful exposition of often conflicting aims, the arguments, maneuvers, and shift- 
ing positions taken by the involved principals. Two questions, one of form and the 
other of substance, may be raised. The great amount of documentation required 
doubtless accounts for the author’s practice of placing a large number of refer- 
ences in each of his footnotes, but consequently it is hard to distinguish the state- 
ments based on primary sources from those based on secondary sources and remi- 
niscences, some recorded a considerable time after the event. The matter of substance 
concerns Hawley’s evaluation of the success of the New Deal programs in 
question. He holds that, except for the government’s increased spending policies, 
the measures, whether aimed at recovery or monopoly, were for the most part 
failures; a few were, at best, minor or marginal. Yet some of the gains he de- 
scribes as “limited” or "marginal" can hardly be so considered. Thus he states that 
“the NRA might be credited with a sort of holding action, a program that for a 
season did provide a psychological stimulant and help check the deflationary 
spiral, prevent the further erosion of labor standards ... [and] eliminate child 
labor.” Again, he notes that the accelerated activities of the antitrust division of 
the Department of Justice, beginning in 1938, “did disrupt monopolistic arrange- 
ments that were no necessary part of modern industrialism.” 

Few readers will agree with the author’s conclusion that the problem of mo- 
nopoly will remain insoluble, but we are grateful for his skillful unraveling of the 
“politics” of the New Deal’s handling of the problem. 


Columbia University Josera DORFMAN 


THE RESPONSIBLE ELECTORATE: RATIONALITY IN PRESIDEN- 
TIAL VOTING, 1936-1960. By V. O. Key, Jr. With the assistance of Milton 
C. Cummings, Jr. Foreword by Arthur Maass. (Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap 
Press of Harvard University Press. 1966. Pp. xxi, 158. $4.00.) 


In the death of Professor V. O. Key in 1963, the world lost one of its most dis- 
tinguished and beloved political scientists. How great that loss is can be seen in 
this posthumous volume. 

By combining a careful analysis of aggregate voting statistics with an impres- 
sive volume of survey research data on voting behavior, Key presents a new and 
impressive portrait of the American voter. The orthodox scholarly portrait, he 
says, "is of an electorate straitjacketed by social determinants or moved by sub- 
conscious urges triggered by devilishly skillful propagandists.” A more accurate 
portrait “is rather of an electorate moved by concern about central and relevant 
questions of public policy, of governmental performance, and of executive per- 
sonality.” 

In the shifting pattern of voting behavior, Key finds not an irrational, ma- 
nipulated mass but a responsible electorate moving from one party or candidate to 
another and from nonvoting to voting status in response to interests and motiva- 
tions consistent with rationally conceived policy preferences. The magnitude of 
voter preference mobility, moreover, is considerably greater than a simple scan- 
ning of aggregate voting statistics would indicate. A modest shift in the percent- 
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age of total vote shared by each major party from one election to another may in 
fact conceal actual shifts in various components of the electorate many times as 
great. Equally interesting is Key’s analysis of the shifting pattern of voting be- 
havior among socioeconomic groups. 

Key’s pioneer study of the responsible electorate should be required reading 
for every student of American politics even though some of his generalizations 
seem platitudinous. More important, however, is the empirical evidence he sup- 
plies to show that an opposition minority party that fails to distinguish between 
those issues on which there is a continuing conflict and those on which a substan- 
tial consensus has been achieved can have small hope of victory. Thus the failure of 
Republican candidates from 1940 through 1948 to abandon their opposition to 
“the major elements of the New Deal” was probably a major factor in their elec- 
toral defeats. The victory of Eisenhower over Taft at Chicago seemed to assure the 
voters of a moderate change in leadership and political orientation without 
threatening the basic social and political reforms of the Roosevelt-Truman ad- 
ministrations. Eisenhower’s identification with victory in Europe and with NATO, 
moreover, made him substantially immune to the charge of isolationism leveled 
against Taft. 

It is unfortunate that Key did not live to write about the voter shifts from the 
1960 to the 1964 elections, which in a somewhat different way confirm his analysis 
of elections from 1936 to 1960. The closeness of the Nixon-Kennedy election of 
1960 was owing to the general convergence of both candidates toward a position 
more compatible with the new consensus on both domestic and foreign policy is- 
sues. The Democratic landslide of 1964, on the other hand, served to underline the 
general opposition of the electorate to the radical deviation from that consensus 
represented by Barry Goldwater. 

Key’s analysis is an exciting and significant step toward a better understanding 
of American political behavior. It is, moreover, reassuring to learn from this un- 
impeachable authority that American voters are considerably more rational than 
many of their critics have assumed. “The perverse and unorthodox argument of 
this little book,” Key wrote, “is that voters are not fools.” 


University of California, Berkeley Prrer H. Opgcarp 


A GIANT STEP. By Clyde T. Ellis. (New York: Random House. 1966. Pp. xiv, 
267. $5.00.) 


Recent scholarship has noted that rural America achieved more in twentieth- 
century lobbying for legislation than was secured through direct political action in 
` the nineteenth century. This volume could be cited to support the generalization. 
Clyde Ellis, a two-term New Deal congressman from Arkansas, became general 
manager of the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association in 1942, a post he 
still holds today. Organized to represent members of the electric cooperatives 
financed with the aid of REA loans, the NRECA under Ellis’ leadership has 
sought to expand the use of electric power in the rural areas of America and in un- 
derdeveloped nations as well. His account discusses in detail contributions to de- 
velopment of natural resources, particularly in the realm of public power, by 
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Presidents from Franklin D. Roosevelt through Lyndon B. Johnson. All except 
Eisenhower were friendly. His administration, through policies prompted by Ezra 
Taft Benson, sought to curb REA. loans and sabotage public power policies and 
thereby provoked the greatest single battle waged by the NRECA. The two-year 
effort to pass the Humphrey-Price bill designed to ensure the REA administrator 
final authority in making loans is fully and interestingly told at the outset of the 
volume. Though NRECA was defeated, the fight involved, Ellis remarked, “a 
classic lobbying campaign on both sides." 

Expanding the benefits of electricity to rural regions involves continual con- 
flict. Private power companies and their political allies seemingly seek to curb or 
discredit the role and work of public power groups, so that in this area the cry of 
monopoly can arouse in rural America almost the same connotations it generated 
among Populists in the 1890’s. But today, as Ellis observes, rural America’s battle 
for public power is supported by the AFL-CIO, large sectors of the Democratic 
party, and, on occasion, by such staunch Republican conservatives as Carl Curtis 
and Karl Mundt, both of whom broke with their party in the Humphrey-Price 
contest, And, perhaps more important, the REA pattern, along with multipurpose 
resource development, is being successfully exported to emerging nations on three 
continents. 

Relating his experiences, Ellis presents a fascinating sector of recent American 
history, which can serve to remind urban-based historians that rural America is 
capable of creative contributions that are relevant to the democratic posture of this 
nation both at home and abroad. 


Florida State University Ricard Lowrrr 


WENDELL WILLKIE: FIGHTER FOR FREEDOM. By Ellsworth Barnard. 
(Marquette: Northern Michigan University Press. 1966. Pp. xi, 611. $7.50.) 


A QUARTER of a century has passed since the clarion call, “We Want Willkie,” 
hurtled across our nation, Students and practitioners of the political scene were 
confounded as an unkempt utility chieftain and lifelong Democrat stole the 1940 
Republican presidential nomination. The story is one of many significant contri- 
butions of Ellsworth Barnard’s scholarly, fascinating biography of Willkie. 

The author’s admiration for the man and his social philosophy are constantly 
apparent, but it has not affected his over-all objectivity. There is much new in- 
formation about Willkie’s unorthodox, intellectually-oriented parents and his early 
‘rearing. Barnard has clarified points of controversy, pinpointed errors by other 
biographers, and dispelled many myths. Serious contemporary students need no 
longer ask, “Who was Wendell Willkie.” 

A Jeffersonian Democrat increasingly committed to the positive state, he 
brought reason and emotion to the 1940 presidential race, though no alternative 
to the New Deal program. He was never hesitant in condeming Norman Thomas’ 
expulsion from Jersey City by Mayor "I am the law" Hague, the violation of 
individual rights by Martin Dies’s House Un-American Activities Committee, or 
voluntarily defending a Communist before the Supreme Court. 

Returning from his epoch “One World” flight in 1942, he made clear, as 
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would John F. Kennedy two decades later, that political and military decisions 
“must be constantly exposed to democracy’s greatest driving power—the whiplash 
of public opinion. . . .” Alone among Republicans and virtually all Democrats, he 
denounced the Darlan deal in North Africa because of “moral losses of ex- 
pediency" and warned of the inevitable trappings of a fascist state under this 
Vichy leader. 

Willkie's internationalism and support of the Allied cause and his vigorous 
espousal of Negro rights and the over-all objectives of the New Deal saved his 
party, but not himself, from definitive repudiation at the polls in 1944. Two years 
earlier he had predicted his major role when he remarked, typically: “I would 
gladly say to hell with the presidency and all political offices if I felt I Aid do 
more as an individual than as . . president.” 

A labor of love, this volume deals in much greater detail with every major 
theme of seven earlier works on Willkie. Of the three most significant, Barnard 
refutes many of Mary Earhart Dillon's conclusions in Wendell Willkie (1952), 
bulwarks Joseph Barnes's interpretations in Wendell Willkie (1952), and agrees 
with Donald B. Johnson's scrupulously documented The Republican Party and 
Wendell Willkie (1960). The author has relied heavily upon Willkie's private pa- 
pers, interviews with relatives, friends, and associates, and congressional commit- 
tee reports. But have there been no doctoral dissertations or masters' theses on the 
subject? 

This nation has need for such "fighter[s] for freedom,” and also for such pen- 
etrating, scholarly works. 


City College of New York Bzrnarp BeLLUSH 


PRIVATE PLANS AND PUBLIC DANGERS: THE STORY OF FDR’S 
THIRD NOMINATION. By Bernard F. Donahoe. (Notre Dame, Ind.: Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame Press. 1965. Pp. x, 256. $6.50.) 


FDR’s ill-fated judicial proposals in 1937, an economic recession, and uninter- 
rupted Right-wing victories in Congress and in the 1938 elections seemed to 
have laid the groundwork for a conservative Democratic presidential nominee in 
1940. By May 1939 public opinion polls indicated a national sweep for John Nance 
Garner, with Farley and Hull waiting in the wings. In the face of many historians 
and political scientists, the author, Dr. Bernard F. Donahoe, proceeds to demolish 
the thesis that FDR sought to isolate and destroy presidential hopefuls prior to 
1939. Instead, the President urged Farley, and then Robert Jackson, to run for 
governor of New York in 1938 to prove themselves. Paul V. McNutt of Indiana 
was a leading candidate until publication of sordid developments in his home 
state. He also pushed Harry Hopkins to the forefront, until the latter was laid low 
by serious illness. 

During the summer of 1939, key party workers and city bosses gradually con- 
cluded that only FDR could maintain the unique coalition that had ensured his 
victory in 1936. The author further maintains that FDR would have run without 
the inspiration of an international crisis, in order to forestall a conservative suc- 
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cessor. Weeks before the outbreak of World War If, Democratic leaders increas- 
ingly inclined toward a third-term nomination for FDR. 

All this the author has developed with clarity and conciseness in an ably doc- 
umented and intriguing work. He has taken us, virtually month by month from 
late 1936 to the elections of 1940, high4ighting the rise and fall of leading Demo- 
cratic hopefuls. Students of the New Deal will benefit tremendously from this 
book and from the author’s resort to many private collections at the Roosevelt 
Library and in the Manuscript Division of the Library of Congress. Donahoe is 
one of the first to explore intensively the fruitful papers of McNutt at Indiana 
University, and of party leader Frank Walker at the University of Notre Dame, in 
addition to many helpful doctoral dissertations and masters’ theses. 

I would urge the author, however, to make amends to the Workers Defense 
League, which he identified as “Communist-led.” This organization protected and 
strengthened civil liberties and civil rights in such Democratic strongholds as 
McNutt’s Indiana, Joe Robinson’s Arkansas, and Boss Hague’s Jersey City, as well 


as in the organized labor movement. It has been closely identified with Socialist 
Norman Thomas. 


City College of New York Bernard Bertus 


THE QUARTERMASTER CORPS: OPERATIONS IN THE WAR 
AGAINST GERMANY. By William F. Ross and Charles F. Romanus. [U. S. 
Army in World War II: The Technical Services.] (Washington, D. C.: Office 
of the Chief of Military History, Department of the Army. 1965. Pp. xix, 798. 
$8.50.) ` 


Ar the end of the war against the Axis, a Senate committee reported as follows: 
“The supply of our armed forces in Europe has been a remarkable achievement, 
involving the delivery across the ocean and over beaches and through demolished 
ports, and then over a war-torn countryside into France and Germany of tonnages 
far in excess of anything previously within the conception of man.” 

The chief function of the US Army’s Quartermaster Corps in World War II 
was to provide clothing and food for our troops. But it was also involved in such 
things as supplying laundry and bath facilities; collecting, identifying, and burying 
the dead; providing fuel, shelter, and the liquor ration; supplying spare parts and 
salvaging useful items; and handling captured enemy equipment. The authors of 
this well-researched book conclude that, despite some mistakes, “Quartermaster 
operations as a whole were outstandingly successful.” 

In general, this study emphasizes the higher levels of quartermaster activity at 
different periods of the war against Italy and Germany. There are some differ- 
ences in focus between the Mediterranean and the European theaters of opera- 
tions. In the former, the stress has been more upon the roles of base, corps, and 
army section quartermasters, while in the latter, chief attention has been placed 
upon the problems of the Theater Chief Quartermaster. This was owing to the 
fact that the Mediterranean theater evolved more slowly, with stronger British 
involvement, and with more influence upon operations by junior logistical staff 
officers and commanders. 
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Dominating European theater quartermaster operations was a singular, highly 
efficient individual—Major General Robert M. Littlejohn, Despite a few errors, 
Littlejohn’s accomplishments were monumental. The chief problem was not so 
much lack of supplies—sometimes inevitable—as the need to find competent and 
reliable personnel to supervise distribution of the mountains of goods. 

One of the chief supply bottlenecks was the great port of Antwerp, about one 
hundred miles up the Schelde estuary from the sea. Montgomery’s preoccupation, 
despite Eisenhower's growing impatience, with the unsuccessful Marker Opera- 
tion at Nijmegen allowed the enterprising Germans to maintain fortified positions 
along the Schelde for many weeks. “To a logistician,” the authors maintain, “the 
cighty-five-day interval between the capture of Antwerp and its opening to Allied 
shipping was the most unfortunate development of the European campaign. . . .” 

In short, this competent, judicious, and comprehensive, though somewhat 
prosaic, study presents a clear picture of how the Quartermaster Corps was able to 
equip, feed, and clothe not only 3,500,000 American fighting men, but also pro- 
vide succor to at least 5,000,000 Allies, civilians, and Axis prisoners of war—‘the 
largest human support operation by a single organization in all history.” 
Pennsylvania State University Warren W. HaAssLER, Jn. 


SICILY AND THE SURRENDER OF ITALY. By Albert N. Garland and 
Howard McGaw Smyth. Assisted by Martin Blumenson. |U. S. Army 
in World War II: The Mediterranean Theater of Operations.] (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Office of the Chief of Military History, Department of the 
Army. 1965. Pp. xvii, 609. $9.00.) 


Sxcowp in the Mediterranean subseries of the official “U. S. Army in World War 
II" volumes, this book is the fruit of an unusually large-scale collaborative effort 
within the Office of the Chief of Military History. Written by Albert N. Garland 
and Howard McGaw Smyth, this labor of years has profited immensely from the 
efforts of many soldiers and scholars here an in Italy. Indeed, one cannot wonder 
that Martin Blumenson, also from the OCMH, was called on to help reduce such 
a vast and indigestible mass of material to this relatively coherent and manageable 
account of the opening stages of the Allied campaign in Italy. It is to the credit of 
all concerned that this has been done so well, although occasionally even the pro- 
fessional reader may flag a bit under the impact of such varicgated and sometimes 
contradictory sources—British, Canadian, American, German, and Italian. 

Portraits, incisive to the point of brilliance, of leading Allied and Axis military 
figures are sustained by footnotes regarding the veracity of Italian, if not Allied 
sources, blunt enough for the palate of an A. J. P. Taylor. The ambivalence and 
traditional sense of honor of Marshal Pietro Badoglio emerge as more responsible 
for the frustration of Allied hopes in the surrender of Italy than does President 
Roosevelt’s admittedly embarrassing policy of unconditional surrender. Field 
Marshal Albert Kesselring is granted his customary due as a commander of great 
tactical presence, but General Alfred Jodl’s belated realism in grand strategy is 
somewhat minimized. 

Sir Harold Alexander’s too persistent distrust of the American Army in com- 
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bat, Montgomery’s characteristic inability to exploit a victory, and General Pat- 
ton’s neuroses are fully delineated, although the authors’ explanations for the dis- 
appointing results of the Sicilian campaign or for the cautious Salerno approach to 
Italy may not satisfy everyone. Certainly, however, there is no official pretense that 
the British and Americans, much more than the squabbling Axis partners, were 
fighting by the same means for the same ends in this savagely debated campaign. 
Significantly, the Allies were as fortunate in the balance and integrity of their 
soldiers and statesmen as in their authorized historians. 


Drexel Institute TrumBULL Hicerns 


DECISION AT LEYTE. By Stanley L. Falk. (New York: W. W. Norton and 
Company. 1966. Pp. 330. $5.95.) 


On October 20, 1944, American military forces under the command of General 
Douglas MacArthur and of Admiral Chester W. Nimitz converged at Leyte Is- 
land in the central Philippines and began the decisive battles that would establish 
Allied supremacy in the Western Pacific. The Leyte campaign has been elabo- 
rately documented in official army, navy, air force, and marine corps histories. 
Each of these service histories considered the contributions of the other services 
and appropriately recorded the actions of hostile Japanese forces, but each quite 
naturally stressed ground, air, or naval aspects of the campaign. Now, at the In- 
dustrial College of the Armed Forces where he is an associate professor of na- 
tional security affairs, Stanley L. Falk has attempted to take a new look at the 
Leyte operation as a feat of composite military force. 

Falk proposes "to portray the significant, the empti the unusual, and, 
within reasonable limits, the ordinary events of those bloody months in late 1944 
when the fate of the Japanese Empire was sealed." He has drawn information 
about Ámerican activities chiefly from the official service histories, but his cover- 
age of enemy experience benefited from. his personal association with the Japanese 
military historical project set up by General MacArthur in Tokyo during the oc- 
cupation. Falk's recording of the Japanese side of the campaign is well rounded 
and authoritative. His proposal for an integrated history of American military op- 
erations is a move in the right direction, but it is fair to question how well he has 
accomplished his objective. In point of space, approximately two-thirds of the 
book is concerned with preliminary planning and with the naval battles off Leyte. 
This apportionment leaves too few pages for a really adequate treatment of the 
ground and air battles that took place on and around the island during the three 
months following the invasion. On occasions, Falk makes very broad generaliza- 
tions: he informs the reader that American command arrangements in the Pacific 
remained "substantially the same" throughout the war, whereas they were greatly 
revised in the spring of 1945. One may also wonder at his exact knowledge of 
General Yamashita's "inner feelings" and of Admiral Toyada’s heaviness of heart 
about Japan's prospects for victory. 

Since there are no footnotes and no bibliography beyond a general statement 
of indebtedness, it is difficult to determine the sources of factual information. In 
short, Falk has taken a needed step toward the writing of a unified military his- 
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tory, but he has not quite been able to blend the story of the fighting in the air, at 
sea, and on the ground into a single authoritative narrative. 


Air University  Roszar F. Furretr 


EXPANDING LIBERTIES: FREEDOM'S GAINS IN POSTWAR AMER- 
ICA. By Milton R. Konvitz. (New York: Viking Press. 1966. Pp. xvii, 429. 
$8.95.) 


Mirrow R. Konvitz has written extensively and effectively on many aspects of the 
problems of human freedom in our country. His reputation for lucid writing and 
solid scholarship will be enhanced with the publication of this book. As in his 
previous writings, Konvitz analyzes current civil liberties problems in this book 
with great objectivity and with careful attention to the nuances of legal thought. 
While his work rests upon solid documentation, Konvitz also has strong moral 
commitments on the subject of our expanding liberties, and he brings to his writ- 
ing a certain quality of Old Testament commitment to righteousness and justice 
combined with much philosophical insight. 

This book seeks to assess the gains for human freedom in postwar America, 
largely as these gains are reflected in the decisions of the Supreme Court. It is 
suggestive of the changing emphasis in civil liberties that this book contains a 
chapter on freedom of association and one on academic freedom, both of which 
have just recently found their places as constitutional liberties in the jurispru- 
dence of the Supreme Court. A long discussion of the sit-in cases points up still 
another new focus of judicial attention. 

Summarizing the cases of religious freedom of the past quarter of a century, 
the author reviews the recent decisions of the Court barring prayers and Bible 
reading in the public schools, the history of the litigation over the Smith Act of 
1940 and over the McCarran Communist Control Acts of the 1950’s, the censor- 
ship of literature, the concept of racial equality, the treatment of Americans of 
Chinese and Japanese descent and American Indians, and American policy in re- 
spect to the international protection of human rights. 

Konvitz does not leave the reader in any doubt as to where he stands. He be- 
lieves in a maximum of religious freedom and in a maximum of separation of 
church and state. He believes that freedom of association is vital in a democracy 
and that the Court’s position in respect to legislation touching upon the Commu- 
nist party was not much better than that taken by Congress itself. He believes in 
the freedom of literature from censorship and in racial equality. 

The evaluation of Supreme Court opinions, however, is a difficult matter. 
Since adjudication is by no means an automatic process, questions of judgment 
loom large in making any assessment of juridical positions. With respect to several 
crucial matters, such as the problems of political subversion and obscene literature, 
the author has given insufficient weight to the legislative judgment upon which 
the statutes involved in litigation rested. We must recognize that our legislative 
bodies, state and federal, represent, in a broad way, the deeply felt convictions of 
most of the American people and that this social judgment is entitled to recogni- 
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tion. It is in the analysis of the legislative judgment that I find the greatest de- 
ficiency in what is otherwise a fine book. 


University of Wisconsin Davi» FELLMAN 


A THOUSAND DAYS: JOHN F. KENNEDY IN THE WHITE HOUSE. 
By Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1965. 
Pp. xiv, 1087. $9.00.) 


A Thousand Days is a brilliant example of "participant history." As a member of 
President Kennedy’s White House staff, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., witnessed and 
helped shape the events of the Kennedy years. Schlesinger's recounting of this ex- 
perience is not only an important work in its own right, but will prove an indis- 
pensable source for historians of twentieth-century America in years to come. 
Moreover, Schlesinger has written more than a memoir. He has interviewed 
other participants and has had access to some of their papers. Frequently, too, he 
abandons the role of memoirist to place the Kennedy years in a historical context. 
In a series of informative essays on such questions as the debate on nuclear policy 
between the atomic laboratories at Livermore and Los Alamos, Schlesinger's wide- 
ranging intelligence is particularly impressive. 

The attempt to combine the roles of memoirist and historian has not been al- 
together successful. As memoirist, Schlesinger was compelled to confine much of 
his narrative to episodes with which he was familiar. As a consequence, as he him- 
self notes, his book deals largely with foreign affairs and “only occasionally” with 
the New Frontier. While the Papuans in West New Guinea get three pages, Ken- 
nedy's farm policy is dismissed in two paragraphs, the Housing Act of 1961 in 
one sentence, and there is nothing on the conquest of space. On the other hand, 
when Schlesinger eschews the role of memoirist in order to develop the historical 
context of the Kennedy reign, John Kennedy disappears from the narrative for 
pages at a time. At times, too, Schlesinger’s view is the circumscribed one of a 
White House staffer, and the proliferation of names of government officials (how, 
to head AID, Ralph Dungan found George Woods and then Fowler Hamilton, 
who recruited William Gaud and Graham Martin) reflects reality as perceived 
from a White House desk. 

Yet these are small matters in this plum pudding of a book shrewd in gen- 
eralization and rich in detail. Schlesinger’s quotations sparkle. There is Kennedy’s 
reply when asked what he had said to Roger Blough after U.S. Steel capitulated 
on the price rise: "T told him that his men could keep their horses for the spring 
plowing.” The comment on the Congo chaos: “Every nation has a right to its own 
War of the Roses.” Orville Freeman’s explanation of how he came to be asked to 
be Secretary of Agriculture: “I think it’s something to do with the fact that Har- 
vard does not have a school of agriculture." And Kennedy's response to the news 
that Martin Luther King's father had decided to back him despite the fact that he 
was a Catholic: "Imagine Martin Luther King having a bigot for a father. ... 
Well, we all have fathers, don't we?" 

As in the writings of men like Theodore Sorensen and Burke Marshall, 
Schlesinger's work reflects the rueful sense of the Kennedy circle that the world is 
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a lot more intractable than they had once supposed. Much of the book is a study in 
frustration: the lack of leverage with Congress, the need to compromise on eco- 
nomic policy, the disaster at the Bay of Pigs, the collapse of the “Grand Design,” 
Kennedy’s “terrible ambivalence about civil rights," the limits of détente with 
Russia, Yet Schlesinger leaves no doubt that he thinks of Kennedy’s short presi- 
dency as a time of achievement: “He re-established the republic as the first gen- 
eration of our leaders saw it—young, brave, civilized, rational, gay, tough, quest- 
ing, exultant in the excitement and potentiality of history.” 

Schlesinger argues that in the fall of 1963 Kennedy’s presidency was coming 
into its own and implies that much of the legislation Johnson harvested should be 
credited to his predecessor. Other historians, remembering the deadlock of Ken- 
nedy's last weeks in office, may dispute this view, and they will find much evi- 
dence in Schlesinger’s volume to sustain them. But this is precisely the value of the 
book. It makes possible the beginning of a fruitful dialogue over the assessment 
of the Kennedy years, and, despite the silly brouhaha about Schlesinger’s alleged 
indiscretion, permits that dialogue to start now. 


Columbia University Writ E, LEUCHTENBURG 


THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD AFFAIRS, 1964. By Jules Davids. (New 
York: Harper and Row for the Council on Foreign Relations. 1965. Pp. xi, 
386. $6.95.) 

DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS, 1964. Edited by 
Jules Davids with the assistance of Elaine P. Adam. (New York: Harper and 
Row for the Council on Foreign Relations. 1965. Pp. xx, 460. $7.50.) 


Tue Council on Foreign Relations is one of the important members in the now- 
famous "American Establishment," that collection of men and organizations 
which formulates and explains, in this particular case, the main lines of official 
American foreign policy. As a result, these annual publications are welcomed by 
historians, for the volumes both emanate from an authoritative source and de- 
lineate explanations of policy. There is no obvious “inside” information given. A 
book written largely from documents published in the New York Times, State 
Department publications, and popular American periodicals automatically has the 
necessary tone and factual material suitable for the announced policies. Such dis- 
senters as Senators Morse, Goldwater, and even Humphrey are duly noted, but it 
is significant that no analysis is given of dissent or alternative policies within either 
the State Department or the White House. 

If one keeps this last proviso in mind, he will find that these accounts of 
American foreign policy have great value, particularly because they offer in- 
terpretations as well as a listing of men, events, and documents. In the narrative 
volume Jules Davids has traced two conflicting themes that will surely mark 1964 
in American history. First, the hopeful pronouncements of the Great Society be- 
came popularized in the presidential campaign. Second, events in Asia began to 
weaken the Great Society program and the generation-old policy of Europe first. 
He also provides documentation for the administration’s interpretation of this 
change, such as the serious underestimation made by the State and Defense De- 
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partments of China’s nuclear explosion, and the President’s statement in April 
1964 that "It is not we who must reexamine our view of China,” but “it is the 
Chinese Communists who must reexamine their view of the world.” Some of the 
sympathy given the administration’s policy is almost too blatant. 

Historians might regret that in interpreting these events Davids has written 
more like a Foreign Service officer than a historian. In discussing Franco- 
American relations, for example, he rapidly notes some roots in the early 1950’s, 
but neglects the important historical background of De Gaulle’s policies in 1940- 
1945 and the traditional conflict between French and American goals in Europe 
throughout much of this century. This is doubly unfortunate, for as evidenced by 
his earlier publications, Davids can superbly trace such relationships. 

The final topic discussed in the narrative volume provides a fitting conclusion. 
In an excellent analysis of the United Nations Conference on Trade and Develop- 
ment, Davids reveals how some industrialized nations were “frankly nervous” 
about the economic ideas advanced by Dr. Raul Prebisch on behalf of the develop- 
ing countries. Davids gives no account of the disagreement within the State De- 
partment between those who wanted to explore fully Prebisch's suggestions (es- 
pecially his ideas on commodity price agreements and preferential arrangements 
that would protect the export of manufactured products by the developing na- 
tions) and those who shaped the ultimate American position of telling the devel- 
oping countries that they must first help themselves. This discussion raises doubts 
about American pronouncements on economic and social aid, one of the major 
themes in the policies of 1964. Of the other major theme, the growing intensity of 
problems in Asia, there can, unfortunately, be less doubt. 


Cornell University — Warrer LaFzsER 


A HISTORY OF CANADA. Volume M, FROM THE TREATY OF 
UTRECHT TO THE TREATY OF PARIS, 1713-1763. By Gustave Lanc- 
tot. Translated by Margaret M. Cameron. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1965. Pp. xiv, 304. $6.75.) 


In this volume Dr. Lanctot, onetime Dominion Archivist, continues his narrative 
history of Canada. The period covered was a vital one in North America’s history. 
During the long peace following the Treaty of Utrecht, the social institutions and 
economy of New France began to flourish as never before. Then came the clash 
of imperial wars as England strove to eliminate the growing rivalry of French 
maritime commerce and France determined to curb English expansion in North 
America. Canada served as the main base for this containment policy, and during 
the early years of the conflict the French were remarkably successful. When the 
full weight of British military power was brought to bear, however, the armies 
defending Canada went down to defeat, and the colony was permanently lost. 

This is a gripping story and one that has been told many times by all manner 
of historians. In recent years, however, certain aspects of Canada's history in the 
period have been re-examined by some few scholars, new approaches have been at- 
tempted, new questions asked, and different answers found to old ones. Un- 
fortunately, Lanctot pays little heed to their findings. In describing events pre- 
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ceding the conquest, for example, Lanctot, like Parkman, allows his distaste for 
Governor Vaudreuil and the intendant, Bigot, to warp his judgment. Vaudreuil is 
painted deep black; Montcalm, pure white. The contrary view contained in Guy 
Frégault’s La guerre de la conquéte and the judicious estimate in C. P. Stacey’s 
Quebec 1759 are disregarded. Indeed, neither work is listed in the extensive bib- 
liography. On some other issues, the Acadians for example, the author presents a 
contrasting interpretation to the traditional Anglo-Saxon one advanced by Park- 
man; his views merit attention. 

The translation from the original French is quite good, but a few terms have 
caused confusion: muskets become rifles; seigneurial rentes become rents, which, 
strictly speaking, they were not. The scholarly apparatus is most impressive: 211 
pages of text, 35 pages of reference notes mainly to primary source materials, rr 
crammed pages of bibliography, both primary and secondary sources, 39 pages of 
transcribed documents, 8 pages of illustrations, and 3 maps. 

This book may well prove useful to the general student who wishes only a 
brief survey of the period, but for an appraisal of strategy and Montcalm’s role in 
the Seven Years’ War, he would be well advised to consult other recent studies. 


University of Toronto W. J. Ecorzs 


THE MARK OF HONOUR. By Hazel C. Mathews. [Canadian Studies in His- 
tory and Government, Number 6.] (['Toronto:] University of Toronto Press. 
1965. Pp. xi, 220. $4.75.) 


"urs work, in spite of its title, is not a general study of the United Empire Loyal- 
ists, but rather an account of the experiences of certain Scottish loyalists, espe- 
cially the Chisholm, Park, Thomson, and Rose families, who migrated from 
Tryon and Albany Counties, New York, during the Revolution. The author ex- 
plained that she concentrated on a particular group representative of the poorer 
loyalist emigrants, who, she believed, have been neglected by historians. Actually, 
nearly all the loyalists who migrated to what became Upper Canada were poor. 
Mrs. Mathews is on sounder ground when she says that the background and life of 
these people prior to their arrival in Canada have received little attention. The 
author has given us a full and solid account of the group in which she is inter- 
ested. In fact, the work is larger than the number of pages indicates, as the type is 
small and crowded. Here and there the facts are so tightly woven that the reader 
needs to have a fair knowledge of the subject to keep the thread. Since the Scot- 
tish group was treated by government no differently from other loyalists, the au- 
thor has inevitably given us some general information. Her work, however, does 
not deal to any great extent with motives or political theory. One point that 
emerges is the short time many of the loyalists had been in America. 

Mrs. Mathews has used all likely sources in the Archives of Canada and of 
Nova Scotia, and in the Public Record Office. Two helpful maps are included, and 
the footnotes are detailed and numerous. Nevertheless, some long paragraphs are 
not supported by references, and in other cases the notes are not specific; for ex- 
ample, “McMicking Papers” tells us very little, It is extremely unlikely that this 
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aspect of the history of the United Empire Loyalists will need to be dealt with 
again. 


University of Western Ontario James J. TALMAN 


INTRIGUES FRANCAISES ET AMERICAINES AU CANADA 1800-1802. 
By Jean-Pierre Wallot. (Montreal: Éditions Leméac. 1965. Pp. 142.) 


THis monograph opens with a list of the sources upon which it is based, mostly 
manuscript documents from the Public Archives in Ottawa. After a brief intro- 
duction summarizing the history of French and American intrigues in Canada 
from 1793 to 1799 three chapters retrace the events of the years 1800, 1801, and 
1802, respectively. A four-page conclusion presenting a rapid survey of the political 
climate until about 1812 follows, and the book closes with appendixes containing 
unpublished documents pertaining to the subject under investigation. 

Professor Wallot nowhere explains why he chose the year 1800 to begin his 
study. We are therefore left to surmise that he judged the story of French and 
American activities in Canada at the end of the cighteenth century to be so well 
known that he should turn most of his attention to the later period, about which 
much less was known. The terminal date of 1802 was apparently chosen because, 
after that year, British authorities considered that the danger from foreign in- 
trigue had abated to such an extent that there was no longer reason to worry. 

As shown by the author, the fears of British officials, which at times bordered 
upon hysteria, were exaggerated. Plots of French or American origin had no 
chance of success without the participation of the French or the American gov- 
ernment and the active support of the French-Canadian population. By 1800 the 
realities of international politics and the loyalty of French Canadians to Great 
Britain, due in great part to the influence of their clergy alienated from France 
by the antireligious philosophy of its government, doomed any attempt to strike a 
serious blow at British power in Canada. 

The events studied by Wallot, minor in the total context of Canadian history, 
deserved, nevertheless, to be investigated. This book is well documented. The only 
reservation I feel constrained to make concerns the style, which is marked by a 
strange combination of colloquialisms and pompous words or phrases sure to jolt 
the reader accustomed to simple, elegant French prose. 


University of Virginia Josepu MÉDARD CARRIÈRE 


U. S. POLICY IN LATIN AMERICA: A SHORT HISTORY. By Edwin Lieu- 
wen. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1965. Pp. x, 149. Cloth $4.95, paper 
$1.75.) 


Paorzsson Lieuwen has written a clear and concise history whose subject matter 
he describes as “Latin America through Washington’s eyes.” He focuses on the 
way in which United States policy makers have sought through diplomacy or the 
use of power to carry out changing definitions of national interest vis-à-vis Latin 
America. The book will be valuable primarily to laymen looking for a historical 
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sketch as orientation toward a better understanding of contemporary inter- 
American problems. 

Forced to hurry through the years from the early commercial origins of inter- 
est in Latin America to the Good Neighbor policy, Lieuwen unfortunately has to 
compress so much history in so few pages that the result is at times less satis- 
factory than that in some college texts on American history. Too many un- 
guarded statements are either erroneous or highly misleading, such as the au- 
thor’s description of the acquisition of Florida by “purchase treaty.” 

On certain subjects awareness of more recent historical scholarship is not ap- 
parent. Merk’s enlightening book on manifest destiny and the researches of May 
and Morgan on the origins of the Spanish-American War are not reflected here; 
the steady growth of United States interest in Latin America throughout the 
1880's, indicated in monographs by McGann and Pletcher, is ignored entirely. To 
his credit, on the other hand, Lieuwen follows Munro (who followed Bemis) in 
stressing concern for security rather than economic pressures as being more re- 
sponsible for interventions in the Caribbean area before World War I. 

Roughly half the book, the better half, deals with the period since 1933. Both 
the Good Neighbor policy and the later development of a hemispheric security 
organization are effectively handled, as is the tangled story of American policy 
toward Castro’s Cuba. A separate chapter on the Alliance for Progress is 
excellent. Assessing weaknesses in the Organization of American States, Lieuwen 
realistically distributes blame for them on Latin America’s delay in facing up 
to the need for change, Communist subversion, and US reluctance to help 
promote Latin America’s economic growth and political and social reforms. The 
outcome, of course, has been a series of crises in the 1960’s, confronting the US 
with regrettable choices as policy alternatives. They have led back to unilateral 
action, fortunately without destroying the cooperative concept. 

Lieuwen concludes that historically the central theme of US policy toward 
the entire area between the Rio Grande and Cape Horn has been that of creating 
a special sphere of influence. Such an overreaching generalization does an injustice 
to the complexity of inter-American relations, the study of whose history has been 
plagued by excessive generalizing. In any given time period, surely, the record of 
United States policy toward the large South American nations compared with 
that involving the small Caribbean countries calls for the making of meaningful 
distinctions rather than the emphasis of superficial similarities. 

The select bibliography of titles in English and Spanish ought to add at least 
the pertinent works of Cosio Villegas, Cronon, Healy, McGann, May, Merk, 
Pletcher, Pike, Peterson, and, especially, Whitaker’s Western Hemisphere Idea. 


Williams College Russe H. Bastert 


THE UNWRITTEN ALLIANCE: RIO-BRANCO AND BRAZILIAN- 
AMERICAN RELATIONS. By E. Bradford Burns. [Institute of Latin Amer- 
ican Studies, Columbia University.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 
1966. Pp. xiv, 305. $6.95.) 

Arrer the military nightmare of the 1890's, the republic of Brazil settled down 
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to an era of political stability, continuity of government, and economic prosperity. 
This internal well-being made it possible for the Baron Rio-Branco, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs from 1902 to 1912, to mold a positive foreign policy. By using the 
argument of effective occupation, for example, he successfully concluded the cen- 
turies-old demarcation problems along nine thousand miles of border. Considering 
Brazil’s size and potential, the Baron was also determined to improve its image and 
prestige throughout the world. Through cooperation with Chile, he managed to 
frustrate Argentine power in South America, thus preserving his country’s he- 
gemony over the area. 

A realist in world affairs, Rio-Branco initiated a policy of “approximation” to- 
ward the United States in hopes of winning strong support for his nation’s objec- 
tives. This shift in Brazil's diplomatic axis, from London to Washington, D. C., 
was well received by the State Department, especially under the leadership of 
Elihu Root. On many occasions the actions and attitudes of the United States 
government seem to confirm a widely held suspicion that an “unwritten alliance” 
existed between the two non-Spanish-speaking powers. A case in point was the 
territorial dispute of 1909 between Peru and Brazil. While the northern ally domi- 
nated Middle America, so the suspicion went, the Brazilian partner, always prompt 
to explain and justify American steps to its Spanish neighbors, was keeping peace 
in the southern continent. This close diplomatic cooperation was further en- 
couraged by the allies’ complementary economies, the dependence of Brazilian 
coffeegrowers on the American market, and the preferential treatment given to 
products of the US in Brazil. 

Much of what Professor Burns has to say in this volume is already known. His 
contribution, therefore, lies in the interpretation that has been sketched above and 
in the depth of documentation that he brings to it. The presentation is straight- 
forward and objective, despite the undertones of admiration for Rio-Branco and 
for Joaquim Nabuco, the first Brazilian ambassador to the United States. The 
earlier chapters effectively present the background to the period in question; 
Chapters rv and v utilize the chronological format; and subsequent chapters em- 
ploy the topical approach. Such an organization, unfortunately, leads to excessive 
repetition that at times proves annoying. But this is indeed a minor criticism of 
an otherwise solid study of power diplomacy in the Western Hemisphere. 


George Washington University Maro Ropnícugz 


THE UNITED STATES AND LATIN AMERICAN WARS, 1932-1942. By 
Bryce Wood. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1966. Pp. x, 519. 
$11.00.) 


Since there have been few declared wars in Latin America, the idea has grown 
that America was a continent of peace. The many civil wars in that part of the 
world should have made it plain that the idea is based on myth. This book exposes 
the myth and also shows that the record of the Latin American countries as 
keepers of the peace in the first half of the twentieth century is a spotty one. 

It is true that the American continent has not been the battlefield for any great 
international war. But there have been small wars, and at times they have been 
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vicious. This book deals with part of the diplomacy of three of these little, even 
obscure, wars: the Chaco War, the Leticia dispute, and the struggle over the 
Marafién-Amazon River system. 

Although the United States did little to prevent the wars or even to settle 
them, its diplomats were involved in efforts to bring the belligerents to peace set- 
tlements, The author claims that the hands-off attitude of the United States, or 
what he calls solicitude in anarchy, toward the wars reflected the nonintervention 
principle in the Good Neighbor policy. It is this policy as it affected the diplomacy 
of the wars that Wood attempts to analyze. He feels that the failure of the Ameri- 
can states to keep peace in the 1930’s may have stimulated the action that brought 
about the Organization of American States and the building of machinery to 
keep peace in the Americas. 

The author is so concerned with diplomatic detail that his theme does not 
emerge clearly out of the evidence. This is diplomatic history, based largely on 
unpublished State Department documents and published works from the US and 
Latin America, that tells who said what to whom on what day. Regrettably, the 
insignificant is often mixed with the important without clear distinction. Yet the 
book makes a contribution to historical knowledge. Its research is thorough, and 
it tells in small detail and in a well-organized manner as much as one might want 
to know about American policy as related to three insignificant conflicts. 


University of California, Santa Barbara ALEXANDER DECONDE 


TEMAS DE HISTORIA ECONOMICA HISPANOAMERICANA: ENSA- 
YOS. By A. Jara et al. Presented by F. Braudel and E. Pereira Salas. [École 
Pratique des Hautes Études, VI? Section. Institut des Hautes Études de 
l'Amérique Latin. Nova Americana, Number 1. Universidad de Chile, Centro 
de Investigaciones de Historia Americana, Santiago de Chile.] (Paris: Mouton 
& Co. 1965. Pp. 76.) ' 


‘Tue five authors of these papers are concerned with the failure of Latin American 
economic history to meet the standards of European scholarship. The papers 
comment on deficiencies in research and conception. They indicate differences be- 
tween Spanish colonial and European economies, defining the subject afresh. 
‘They suggest appropriate topics for new investigations. What emerges is a sense of 
colonial Spanish American economic history as a unique field, heretofore insuffi- 
ciently identified and suffering from an uncritical carry-over of European assump- 
tions. Thus current studies of American prices are criticized as mechanistic and 
disoriented, lacking in purpose. Other topics of economic history, it is argued, 
also had special meanings in Spanish America, where only a small segment of the 
population earned wages or otherwise participated in upper-level (and hence su- 
perficial) aspects of the economy. Colonial Spanish America is characterized as an 
environment of “natural” economy, that is, with salaries paid in kind, fixed prices, 
barter, and minimal monetary circulation. It is further identified as “feudal,” or 
dependent on the exploitation of natural resources. The authors look favorably 
(as I do) on the work of Sherburne Cook, L. B. Simpson, and Woodrow Borah 
concerning the extent and nature of land exploitation and the depopulation of 
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the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, for such studies are informed by Euro- 
pean theory and practice without being slavish imitations of European models. 
The subject is developed for colonial Spanish American economic history in gen- 
eral by Ruggiero Romano; for agriculture and population by Rolando Mellafe; for 
mining by Alvaro Jara; and for commerce by Sergio Villalobos R. and Manfred 
Kossack. Each essay says something about the present state of research on its sub- 
ject, and in general the appeal is for more imaginative use of concrete data. The 
publication is sponsored by the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes and introduced 
by Fernand Braudel, whose influence upon the ideas expressed is evident. 

This is not a major work, but it is a suggestive guide to present and future 
changes in this field. 


University of Michigan CHARLES GIBSON 


NATIONALISM IN CONTEMPORARY LATIN AMERICA. By Arthur P. 
Whitaker and David C. Jordan. [Studies in Contemporary Latin America.] 
(New York: Free Press. 1966. Pp. ix, 229. $6.95.) 


Tue casual reader will put down this book not only enlightened but alarmingly 
confused over the complexities and varieties of Latin American nationalism. The 
advanced student of Latin America will be more enlightened and less confused. 
While the book is general in scope and intended as a survey, it is often so pro- 
found in its analyses and so original in its almost casual introduction of revisionist 
materials that it can be most adequately appreciated by the so-called authority. 

The authors contend that nationalism is the greatest single force at work in 
Latin America and that it exists in a number of forms. Most important in recent 
times has been the nationalism that its advocates have regarded as an instrument 
of change, either evolutionary or revolutionary. Brazil is described as a country 
in which nationalism is intimately associated with the quest for modernization, 
nonalignment, and great power status. Chile, Uruguay, and Venezuela are ana- 
lyzed as examples of countries whose presently politically dominant nationalists 
propound revolution, but are willing to achieve their goals through evolution. 
Bolivia and Cuba are presented as recent examples of countries that have insisted 
upon trying to achieve revolutionary change through revolutionary means. 

The features of national bourgeois as opposed to populist nationalism are de- 
veloped, and Nasserism, as a new type of nationalism, receives attention. Defen- 
sive nationalism is described as the approach of reformers who want both to intro- 
duce change and to retain various features, regarded as still useful, of the 
established order. Peru and Colombia are depicted as countries where defensive 
nationalism presently dominates the political scene. 

The authors contend that the basic question in any study of nationalism 
should be: “What functions does it perform? For nationalism is a tool, and the 
things we need to know about it are, who uses it, and why, how, and with what 
results?” 

The portions of the book contributed by David Jordan are of distinguished 
quality and indicate the appearance of a talented and promising young Latin 
Americanist. In the introductory and concluding chapters and in those dealing es- 
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pecially with Argentina and continental nationalism Arthur Whitaker displays 
genuine virtuosity, benefiting occasionally from the graciously acknowledged 
original research of the graduate students, among them Jordan, whom he directed 
in his long-term series of seminars at the University of Pennsylvania. In a limited 
number of pages Whitaker penetrates more deeply than most previous writers with 
longer space allotments at their disposal into the mysteries of Latin American na- 
tionalism. He brings more than careful investigation, freshness, and intuition to 
his exposition, for he uses words as the Incas used stones: each one fits with un- 
canny precision into place, doing the utmost to serve the purpose of the over-all 
construction design. 


University of Pennsylvania Freprrck B. Pre 


DAS ENDE DES MAXIMILIANISCHEN KAISERREICHS IN MEXICO: 
BERICHTE DES KONIGLICH PREUSSISCHEN MINISTERRESIDEN- 
TEN ANTON VON MAGNUS AN BISMARCK, 1866-1867. Edited by 
Joachim Kühn. (Gottingen: Musterschmidt-Verlag. 1965. Pp. 343.) 


Herr Kühn, historian by training and diplomat by profession, found himself sta- 
tioned in Mexico City in 1940. In the archives of the German legation he dis- 
covered the first drafts of the reports sent to Berlin between 1865 and 1867 by the 
Prussian representative to the court of Emperor Maximilian. These documents 
form the core of Kühn's book, but around them he has artfully woven a very 
knowledgeable analysis of the downfall of Maximilian's empire. The volume will 
interest students of both European and Latin American history. 

The first chapter sketches the diplomatic background of the Mexican adven- 
ture. It shows that the plan to establish a Habsburg prince in Mexico appealed to 
Napoleon III because he viewed it as a possible compensation to Austria for the 
impending loss of Venetia. As is well known, the Empress Eugénie supported 
the mad undertaking with conspicuous energy. Kühn pictures Maximilian as a 
self-deluded man whose pretensions to power and glory were inspired by an in- 
satiable vanity and the desire to play an important role, no matter where or at 
what price. Carlota’s inordinate ambition lacked both the physical and the mental 
strength necessary for the attainment of her aspirations. 

The Prussian envoy, Von Magnus, appeared in Mexico in 1865. Bismarck, for 
whom the Mexican affair was a godsend, had cannily refused to follow the ex- 
ample of the other Great Powers in appointing an ambassador to the shaky court 
and had merely designated Von Magnus as minister in residence and consul gen- 
eral. The reports of Von Magnus give evidence of considerable sympathy for the 
cause of monarchy, but do not fail to recognize Maximilian’s untenable position. 
Von Magnus follows the military operations from the evacuation of the French 
forces to the final disaster in Querétaro in 1867. Of great interest is the summary 
written by Von Magnus after his meeting with Lerdo de Tejada, Juarez’ Foreign 
Minister. He had pleaded in vain for Maximilian’s life, and his words confirm 
the belief that Juarez alone was responsible for the decision to execute the hapless 
Prince. 
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An epilogue and an annotated bibliography conclude the volume. Not all of 
Kühn's comments will be accepted on this side of the Atlantic, but his book fur- 
nishes an important contribution to an already overworked and overwritten sub- 
ject. I regret that we learn very little about Bismarck's reaction to the outcome of 
Napoleon's schemes of empire. 

There are handsome illustrations, but no index. 


University of California, Berkeley GERHARD Masur 


65 VALIANTS. By Alice Houston Luiggi. (Gainesville: University of Florida 
Press. 1965. Pp. xxi, 191. $5.50.) 


Tuns book tells the story of the sixty-five schoolteachers who were recruited from 
the United States by Argentina to help establish its normal school system between 
1869 and 1898. 

It all started as part of a dream of Sarmiento, a great admirer of Horace Mann, 
the United States, and US public schools. Exiled from Argentina, Sarmiento es- 
tablished in Chile in 1843 the first normal school in the Southern Hemisphere. A 
few years later he visited Mann, a fellow crusader for common schools, and was 
profoundly impressed with the US schools he saw and with the work of women 
teachers whom he considered better suited to teach young children than men. At 
that time he decided that women must be recruited for the schools of Argentina. 
To do so would mean a radical change in existing social customs which did not 
encourage work for Argentine women, whose activities were limited mainly to the 
home and church. 

Named by Argentina as minister plenipotentiary to the United States in 1865, 
Sarmiento began recruiting women teachers from the US as a first step toward 
enticing Argentine women into the teaching profession. With the assistance of 
Mrs. Mann, W. E. Sheldon, founder of the Oswego normal school, William Frank- 
lin Phelps of the normal school at Winona, Minnesota, and A. C. Shortridge, head 
of the Indiana school system, Sarmiento was able to recruit sixty-five teachers, 
who went to Argentina to establish, reorganize, or head eighteen normal schools 
over a thirty-year period. 

Four years of research in Argentina and the US enabled the author to piece 
together a fragmentary but fascinating account of these intrepid pioneers. We 
learn who they were, why they went, what obstacles they faced, and what 
successes they enjoyed. Citing the generous commendations from Argentine 
sources about the high standards of scholarship and conduct of these Yankee 
schoolteachers, the author emphasizes the profound and lasting influence on Ar- 
gentine education by this small but highly selected group. 

Mrs. Luiggi has rendered a singular contribution in illuminating a little-known 
but highly successful venture in inter-American collaboration that occurred long 
before the advent of the Peace Corps, Alliance for Progress, or Fulbright ex- 
changes. An introduction and an “In Memoriam,” both written by Protessor 
J. Fred Rippy, help place the book in the context of over-all US-Argentine rela- 
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tionships and reveal pertinent information about the author, with whom he was 
personally acquainted. 


University of Texas Crank C. GILL 


A HISTORY OF MODERN BRAZIL, 1889-1964. By José Maria Bello. Trans- 
lated from the Portuguese by James L. Taylor. With a new concluding chapter 
by Rollie E. Poppino. (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press. 1966. Pp. 
xix, 362. $10.00.) 


Nor many years ago Latin American historians, in writing their national his- 
tories, gave only the most cautious coverage of their own times, and there was a 
marked preference for the distant and uncontroversial colonial era. 'T'he late José 
Maria Bello broke with this tradition by concentrating on Brazil's history after the 
fall of the monarchy in 1889. He brought the fourth edition of this work, pub- 
lished in 1959, down to 1954, and he did not simply gloss over Brazilian political 
and economic events in the years since 1930. His history, which is excellently 
translated and edited by James L. Taylor and brought down to 1964 in a pene- 
trating final chapter by Rollie E. Poppino, is an enormous improvement over the 
works available for translation in the 1930's. It is undoubtedly the most informa- 
tive study of republican Brazil available in English, and it reflects the high caliber 
of scholarly work being done by Brazil's present-day historians. 

In his preface to the fourth edition Bello stated: “What I have at- 
tempted is a symbolic interpretation of the life of my country in all its manifesta- 
tions... . Some of my amiable critics have noted in this work . . . a certain tend- 
ency to disenchantment, if not at times to vague pessimism. I do not think they 
are right. I am as far from pessimism as from optimism. Brazil ...is my constant 
torment. I see her great, rich, strong, decent, and happy, but the reality frequently 
and harshly shatters my illusions." 

In writing of the period since the 1920's especially, Bello did not view events 
from a distance, for he was, in his own words, a “militant politician" of the Old 
Republic. “At a little over forty years of age, I was a Federal Senator with a nine- 
year mandate, and recognized governor-elect of my native state, Pernambuco. The 
1930 revolution put a sudden stop—and I soon accepted the fact that it was a 
permanent one—to my political career.” 

The organization is by presidential terms, which Bello admits is merely for 
convenience and not because of any inherent significance in them. The Vargas 
era is, therefore, the most interesting part of the book. Despite his own political 
involvement, Bello did not write with rancor. "Getülio Vargas was an approach- 
able and amiable man, a patient listener who was extremely discreet and cautious 
in speech and careful never to commit himself. . . . A legend, partly true, grew up 
of his good nature, his instinctive kindness and tolerance. . . . We can suppose 
that both his sincere revulsion against the harsh inequalities in Brazilian society 
and his clearly demagogic intents caused him to seek among the masses, who were. 
kept permanently worked up by the official propaganda, the support denied or 
grudgingly given him by the elites.” 

It is a genuine pleasure to recommend this book. I am aware that special credit 
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should go to those who prepared the translation, credit they will never fully re- 
ceive because the authorship was not theirs. "Their achievement, like that of the 
author, must be acknowledged as a contribution to our understanding of modern 
Brazil, which embraces half of the area and half of the population of South Amer- 


ica. 
Texas Christian University Donatp E. WORCESTER 


ARGENTINE RADICALISM: THE HISTORY AND DOCTRINE OF THE 
RADICAL CIVIC UNION. By Peter G. Snow. (Iowa City: University of 
Towa Press. 1965. Pp. ix, 137. Cloth $3.75, paper $2.75.) 


Tus volume sketches the history of one of the oldest and most important politi- 
cal parties in Latin America, Argentina’s Radical party (Unión Civica Radical), 
from its formation in 1891 to 1963. Described in these pages as having “the immi- 
grant middle class as its primary basis of support,” the party has alternated be- 
tween resounding success and dismal failure. Factional fights have weakened it 
from the start, and the latest schism, in 1957, shows no sign of healing. Yet both 
of Argentina’s latest presidential elections (1958 and 1963) have been won by 
Radicals, though of different branches of the party. If these branches were re- 
united, they would again—as most times in the past—make the Radicals the 
largest party in Argentina, with nearly half the total vote, as compared with the 
Peronists’ quarter of it. 

Professor Snow’s political narrative does not satisfactorily explain the persist- 
ence either of Argentine Radicalism’s wide appeal or of its internecine conflicts. 
These and other questions could have been explored with better results if the au- 
thor had dug deeper with the aid of special studies, such as those on social history 
by Gino Germani and others, and had made greater use of source materials. But, 
in justice to him, it should be noted that he modestly describes his study as a 
pioneering effort and that students will find it useful for its unraveling of the in- 
tricacies of party politics, especially since 1940, and for its assemblage of assorted 
data, including long series of voting records. As a pilot study based on materials 
available in the United States, his book shows promise, and it is to be hoped that 
he will carry it on more deeply in Argentina. 


Princeton, New Jersey ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 


ACCIÓN DEMOCRÁTICA: EVOLUTION OF A MODERN POLITICAL 
PARTY IN VENEZUELA. By John D. Martz. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press. 1966. Pp. xiii, 443. $12.50.) 


PorrricAr parties, in the American or British understanding of the term, were, 
until recently, virtually nonexistent in Latin Ámerica. Well into the nineteenth 
century the so-called political parties were in reality factional and personalistic 
groupings within the small, privileged ruling class. In policy and program they 
were not adjusted to the socioeconomic realities of the countries in which the 
iniquities of outdated colonialism and quasi feudalism persisted. These "tradi- 
tional" parties tended, in relatively recent times, on being challenged by revolu- 
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tionary economic and social changes, to give way to the "modern" party which 
faces up to, and reflects in its program, the changing patterns of economic inter- 
ests and social stratification. Such a party is Acción Democrática which was 
formed in Venezuela in 1941. 

In this excellent study, based largely on documents and firsthand interviews 
reflective of diligent and critical scholarship, Dr. Martz accounts for the origins, 
organization, doctrine, membership, and program of one of Latin America’s most 
important political parties. Leaving scarcely any aspect or facet of Acción Demo- 
erática untouched, the author explores its relationships with labor, the military, 
and rival parties. Particular attention is given to the elections of 1958 and 1963. 

Acción. Democrática emerged a rarity in the Venezuelan political scene: a 
national party of multiclass composition and interest. 'To be sure, there are scat- 
tered references in party literature to the historic hostility between management 
and labor. The term "socialism" was not uncommon in the earlier years of the 
party. "Yet there is little in today's Acción Democrática," says Martz, "which re- 
sembles pure socialism. . . . While the job of the state in the economy has been and 
will continue substantial, this is a far cry from effective nationalization." 

Although the party emerged a winner in the election of 1963, the margin of 
victory was considerably less than in the election of 1958. COPEI, the Venezuelan 
equivalent of Christian democratic parties in other Latin American countries, reg- 
istered a substantial gain, and thus Acción Democrática is no longer alone as a 
"modern" party. Whether this presages a healthy future for two-party political 
action in Venezuela is a difficult question to answer, given the volatility of Latin 
American politics. 

Martz has contributed greatly to our understanding of a major effort to pro- 
mote a national political program by bringing the organized populace into the 
electoral process. The history of Acción Democrática must be regarded as a signifi- 
cant demonstration of democratic action in Venezuela. 


University of Texas J. Luoyp MzcHam 
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Lower Classes at Rome in the First Two Cen- 
turies of the Empire. Class. Philol, Apr. 
1966. 

WALTHER SPornRr Prosopographica. Mus. 
Helvet., Jan. 1966. 

ANNA Lypta Morro. Seneca on Trial: The 
7 of the Opulent Stoic. Class. Jour., Mar. 
1966. 

M. P. O. Morroro. Lucan and the Marian 
Tradition. Latomus, Jan. 1966. 

Kennetu D. Marruews, Jr. Domitian, the 
Lost Divinity. Expedition, Winter 1966. 

Ricard Duncan-Jones, The Finances of 
the Younger Pliny. Papers British School 
Rome, XX, 1965. 

WiLLiAM Harris. The Via Cassia and the 
Via ‘Traiana Nova between Bolsena and 
Chiusi, Ibid. 

Roporr Hansu. Die Ämterlaufbahn des 
Tacitus im Lichte der Ämterlaufbahn seiner 
Zeitgenossen, Anzeiger Österreich. Akad, Wis- 
sensch., no. 4, 1965. 

W. Lresescnuetz. The Theme of Liberty 
ne Agricola of Tacitus. Class. Quar., May 
1966. 

D. C, A. Ssorrer. Three Problems in 
Tacitus’ Annals I. Mnemosyne, no. 4, 1965. 

Davi» W. MacDowarr. The Early Western 
Satraps and the Date of the Periplus. Numis- 
matic Chron., IV, 1964. 

W. pen Boer. Florus und die rómische 
Geschichte. Mnemosyne, no. 4, 1965. 

Jean BzaujgEU. Religion in the Second 
Century av. Bucknell Rev., May 1966. 

W. K. QuiNN-ScHorizLD. Ova and Del- 
pun of the Roman Circus. Latomus, Jan. 
1966. 

N., MasquELtER. Pénates et Dioscures. Ibid. 

ExnNsr ScHONBAUER. Studien zum rómischen 
Strafrecht und Strafverfahren. Anzeiger Os- 
terreich Akad. Wissensch., no. 16, 1965. 

Pune V. Hir. Notes on the Coinage of 
Septimius Severus. Numismatic Chron, IV, 
1964. 

B. Gerov. La carriera militare di Marciano, 
generale di Gallieno. Athenaeum, no. 3-4, 
1965. 

J. BiNoEN. Le prix de l'or dans l'Édit du 
Maximum. Chron. d'Égypte, July 1965. 

Torsen DaMsHoLT. Zur Benutzung von 
dem Breviarium des Eutrop in der Historia 
Augusta. Classica et Mediaevalia, no. 1-2, 
1964 [pub. 1966]. 

G. CLEMENTE. Due note sulla storia della 
Diocesi Italicana nel rv secolo. Athenacum, 
no. 3-4, 1965. 

Runor Eocer. Von Römern, Juden, Chris- 
ten und Barbaren, Sizb.-Üserreich. Akad. 
Wissensch., no. 3, 1965. 

Hersuat HuNoEX. Kaiser Justinian I (527—- 
565). Anzeiger Österreich. Akad. Wissensch., 
no. 22, 1965. 


Ancient 


RicHagp I. Harper., Theodoric and the 
Laurentian Schism: An Aspect of Fifth-Cen- 
e Church and State, Somthern Quar., Jan. 
1966. 

HrNurdRÉNÉR Mannou. See Medieval list. 

Paur Craic Roperrs. See Medieval list. 

ALsERTO Baim. Funcionarios subalternos 
en Hispania durante cl Imperio romano. 
Emerita, no. 2, 1965. 

ld. Julius Valens, Praeses of Hispania Ci- 
terior. Class. Folia, no. x, 1966. 

L. Cracco Rucory, Strutture socioeconom- 
iche della Spagna tardo-romana. Athenaeum, 
no. 3-4, 1965. 

Jacques-CLaupE Courrors. Découvertes pro- 
tohistoriques dans les Hautes-Alpes. Comptes- 
si ed Acad. Inscr. Belles-Lettres, Jan—June 
1965. 

Denis van BzRcHEM, Réflexions sur le 
cadastre d'Orange. Mus. Helvet., Jan. 1966. 

UARD SALIN. Aperçu général de la 
ville antique de Grand. Comptes-Rendus Acad. 
Inscr, Belles-Lettres, Jan~June 1965. 

G. E. FusseLL and Anpr& KENNEY. 
L'équipement d'une ferme romaine. Ann,: 
Éc., soc., civil., Mar. 1966. 

K. D. Wurre. The Gallo-Roman Harvest- 
ing Machine. Antiquity, Mar. 1966. 

ArisoN RavETz. The Fourth-Century In- 
flation and Romano-British Coin Finds. Num- 
ismatic Chron., IV, 1964. 

W. H. MawNrNG. Caistor-by-Norwich and 
Notitia Dignitatum. Antiquity, Mar. 1966. 

RupoLr Eccer. Mercurius Nundinator. An- 
meiger Österreich, Akad. Wissensch., no. 2, 
1965. 

Frieprich Kart Dörner. Das Land—ubi 
ferrum nascitur. Ibid., no, 1, 1965. 

ALEXANDRU GRAUR. La romanité du Rou- 
main, Bibl. Hist. Romaniae, Études IX, 1965. 

V. F. GamuxzvicH, Some Questions in Bos- 
poran Economic History [in Russian]. Vest- 
fik drev. ist., no. 1, 1966. 

G. A. MzumusHviL. The Naming of the 
City of Phasis and the Question of the 
Ethnic Composition of the Population of 
Ancient Colchis [in Russian]. Ibid. 

Jacos Neusner. The Religious Uses of 
History: Judaism in First-Century AD. Pales- 
tine and Third-Century Babylonia. History 
and Theory, no. 2, 1966. 

D. Spenser. The Inflation in Fourth Cen- 
tury Palestine. Arch. Orient. (Prague), no. x, 
1966. i 

Puiu Mayerson. The First Muslim Attacks 
on Southern Palestine (a.p. 633-634). Trans. 
4m. Philol. Assoc., XCV, 1964 [pub. 1966]. 
. Wirtiaw Y. Apams. Post-Pharaonic Nubia 
in the Light of Archacology Il. Jour. Egypt. 
Archaeol., Dec. 1965. 

H. Hansen and Tu. ScmigrEgm. Distribu- 
tion of Land Based on Greek-Egyptian Papyri. 
Janus, no. 3, 1965. 

I. F. Femman, Three Phases in the De- 
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velopment of the Egyptian Patrocinia [in 
Russian]. Vestnik drev. ist., no. 1, 1966. 

RicHAgD H. Pierce. Notes on Obols and 
Agios in Demotic Papyri. Jour. Egypt. Arch- 
aeol., Dec. 1965. 

ALAN Cameron. The Follis in Fourth-Cen- 
tury Egypt. Numismatic Chron., YV, 1964. 

EpwiN M. Yamaucut. The Present Status 
of Mandaean Studies. Jour. Near East. Stud., 
Apr. 1966. 

OTAXAR Kuma. Ein Beitrag zur Chron- 
ologie von Manis Leben. Arch. Orient. 
(Prague), no. 2, 1966. 

ANpzÉ Dupont-Sommer. Deux documents 
horoscopiques esséniens découverts à Qoum- 
rån, près de la Mer Morte. Comptes-Rendus 
Acad. Inscr. Belles-Lettres, Jan.-June 1965. 

I D. Amosi. The "Chosen of God" in 
the Qumran Texts [in Russian]. Vestnik 
drev. ist., no. I, 1966. 

S. G. F. Brannon. The Trial of Jesus: The 
Enigma of the First Good Friday. History 
Today, Apr. 1966. 

Maurice BévrNor. Clement of Rome in 
Irenacus’s Succession-List. Jour. Theol. Stud., 
Apr. 1966, 

P. Kereszrzs. Tertullian's Apologeticus: A 
Historical and Literary Study. Latomus, Jan. 
1966. 

J. B. Waxp-PrRKINs. Memoria, Martyr's 
Tomb and Martyr's Church. Jour. Theol. 
Stud., Apr. 1966. 

RicHAnD JUNGKUNTZ, Fathers, Heretics and 
Epicureans. Jour. Eccles. Hist., Apr. 1966. 

Wayne A. Mzzxs. Galilee and Judaea in 
the Fourth Gospel. Jour. Bibl. Lit., June 1966. 


INSCRIPTIONS, COINS, PAPYRI 


W. B. Emery. Preliminary Report on the 
Inscriptions at North Saqquíra 1964-1965. 
Jour. Egypt. Archaeol., Dec. 1965. 

B. B. Prorrovsxy. Two Egyptian Inscrip- 
tions of the Sixth Dynasty in Wadi-Allaki, 
Nubia [in Russian]. Vestnik drev. ist, no. I, 
1966. 

JzaN-Prr.rePE Lauer. A propos de la stèle 
de l'Horus Raneb. Orientalia, no. 1, 1966. 

M. GuirMor. Une lettre de remonstrances, 
l'ostracon Berlin P. xo627. Chron. d'Égypte, 
July 1965. 

R. Grveon. A Sealing of Khyan from the 
Shephela of Southern Palestine. Jour. Egypt. 
Archaeol., Dec. 1965. 

WarrHER Hinz. Die untere Grabinschrift 
des Dareios. Zeitsch. d. deutsch. Morgenlánd. 
Geselischaft, CXV, 1965. 

M. Gn. The Knossos Sealings: Provenance 
and Identification. Aan. British School Athens, 
LX, 1965. 

James T. HooxzR. Sets and Files within the 
Knossos Tablets, Kadmos, no. 2, 1965. 

R. SHarer. A Break in the Carian Dam. 
Ant, Class., no. 2, 1965. 

GÜNTER NEUMANN, Zur epichorischen In- 
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schrift aus der Synagoge von Sardis. Kadmos, 
no. 2, 1965. 

A. N. Gzorotapts and W, KENDRICK Parr- 
cHETT. The Koan Fragment of the Monetary 
Decree. Bull. Corr. Hell., no. 2, 1965. 

W. Kunprice Prairrcusrr. IG I*, 220: Prepis 
or Menekles? dm. Jour. Archaeol., Apr. 1966. 

Coum M. Kraay. The Melos Hoard of 
1907 Re-examined. Numismatic Chron., IV, 
1964. 

D. M. Gruskma. Metalla ergasima and 
anasaxima in Inscriptions of the Athenian 
Poletai [in Russian]. Vestnik drev. ist, no. 
1, 1966. 

A. J. SgurMAN. Some Cypriot Coins. Nu- 
mismatic Chron., IV, 1964. 

AmBROS Joser Prirrio. Zur Interpretation 
von Zeile 6-9 des punischen Textes von 
Pyrgi. Anzeiger Österreich Akad. Wissensch., 
no. 18, 1965. 

James Février, L'inscription punique de 
Pyrgi. Comptes-Rendus Acad. Inscr. Belles- 
Lettres, Jan.-June 1965. 

Fernanpo Díaz EsrEBAN. Dos nuevas in- 
Ses pünicas hispánicas. Sefarad, XXV, 
1965. 

Georces Davx, Note sur la liste delphique 
a a a Bull, Corr, Hell., no. 2, 
1965. 

ANGELO SzcRÀ. Note sulla moneta siceliota, 
italiota, etrusca, romana, ¢ tolemaica tarda. 
Ando Accad, Naz. Lincei, no. 7-12, 
1965. 

A. E. SAMUEL, Year 27-30 and 88 s». c. 
Chron. d'Égypte, July 1965. 

Tony HackzNs and Epmonp Lévy. Trésor 
heliénistique trouvé à Délos en 1964. Bull. 
Corr. Hell., no. 2, 1965. 

GzonaEs Daux. Les couronnes du Troyen 
Cassandros. Ibid, 

H. Capex. P. Caire IFAO Inv. 45, P. Oxy. 
XIV x719 et les privilèges des Antonoites, 
Chron. d'Égypte, July 1965. 

T. V. Burrazy. Some Roman Republican 
Coins at Yale. Numismatic Chron., IV, 1964. 

Rosert K. Smrmx. Senatus Consultum de 
'abenis Greek, Roman and Byzantine Stud., 
Winter 1965. 

ANDREAS ALFÖLDI. Der Denar des P. Sepul- 
lius Macer mit Caesar I M P— (star). Schwettz. 
Mansblatter, no. 61, 1966. 

Id. Der Denar des L. Aemilius Buca mit 
Caesar * I M-—P (crescent) M. Ibid., no. 58, 
1965. 

James H. Orrver. Attic Text Reflecting the 
Influence of Cleopatra. Greek, Roman and 
Byzantine Stud., Winter 1965. 

Aucusr Bruckner. Römische Amphoren- 
stempel. Mus. Helvet., Apr. 1966. 

J. M. RzvNoLps. Notes on Cyrenaic Io- 
scriptions. Papers British School Rome, XX, 
1965. 

H. BmuNsTING. Ein vergeten inscriptie. 
Hermeneus, Mar. 1966. 


Other Recent Publications 


Huxnszar C. Yourts. Notes on Papyri. 
Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc., XCV, 1964 [pub. 
1966]. 

ow. Van Renogn, Le bail de terre P. Oxy. 
VI 975. Chron. d'Égypte, July 1965. 

Towy HackENs. Trésor de tétradrachms 
alexandrins de l'époque impériale. Bull, Corr. 
Hell., no. 2, 1965. 

T. B. Mrrzonp. Three Milestones of West- 
ern Cyprus, 4m. Jour. Archacol., Apr. 1966. 

Harap von Perrmwovrrs. Ausgewählte 
römische Steindenkmäler im Rheinischen 
Landesmuseum Bonn, Gymnasium, suppl. no. 


5, 1965. 


BOOKS 

Aren, Reomatp E. (ed. and with an 
introd.). Greek Philosophy: Thales to Aris- 
foile. Readings in the History of Philosophy. 
New York: Free Press. 1966. Pp. vii, 389. 
$2.45. Textbook. 

Bourne, Franx C. A History of the Ro- 
mans, Boston: D. C, Heath, 1966. Pp. xi, 
626. $7.45. Textbook. 

Burn, A. R. The Pelican History of Greece. 
Pelican Books. Baltimore: Penguin Books. 
1966. Pp. 414. $1.95. 

Caskmgv, Jonn L, Greece and the Aegean 
Islands in the Middle Bronze Age. Rev. ed. 
of The Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. H, 
Chap. rv(a). New York: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1966. Pp. 32. 75 cents. 

Cassin, ELENA, ef al. (eds.). Die altorien- 
talischen Reiche. Vol. I, Das Ende des 2. 
Jahrtausends. Fischer Weltgeschichte, No. 3. 
[Frankfurt am Main:] Fischer Bücherei. 1966. 
Pp. 374. 

CANG, H. W. Cyprus in the Neolithic 
and Chalcolithic Periods; Cyprus in the Early 
Bronze Age; Cyprus in the Middle Bronze 
Age; Cyprus in the Late Bronze Age. Rev. 
ed. of The Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. 
I, Chaps. 1x(c) and xxv1(5); Vol. II, Chaps. 
(c) and xxn(6). New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 1966. Pp. 78. $1.75. 

pe Vaux, R., O.P. Palestine during the 
Neolithic and Chalcolithic Periods. Rev, ed. 
of The Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. I, 
Chap, rx(4), V-VIII. New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 1966. Pp. 48. $1.25. 

Id. Palestine in the Early Bronze Age. Rev. 
ed. of The Cambridge Ancient History, vol. 
I, Chap. xv. New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1966. Pp. 33. $1.25. 

FARRINGTON, BzNJAMIN, Science and Pol- 
tics in the Ancient World, 2d ed.; New York: 
Barnes and Noble. 1966. Pp. 243. $4.50. 

Gurney, O. R. Anatolia, c. 1600-1380 B.C. 
Rev. ed. of The Cambridge Ancient History, 
Vol. H, Chap. xv(a). New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 1966. Pp. 30. 75 cents, 

Gwynn, Ausnzy, S.J. Roman Education 
from Cicero to Quintilian. Classics in Educa- 
tion, No. 29. Reprint; New York: Teachers 


Medieval 


College Press, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. [1966.] Pp. viii, 8-260. Cloth 
$3.95, paper $1.95. 

Hzxrzs, J. H. The Judaco-Christian Tradi- 
tion. Major Traditions of World Civilization. 
New York: Harper and Row. 1966. Pp. 
xiv, 114. $1.50. Textbook. 

Kacan, DoNarp. Problems in Ancient His- 
tory. Vol. I, The Ancient Near East and 
Greece; Vol. Il, The Roman World. New 
York: Macmillan. 1966. Pp. xi, 443; xi, 431. 
$4.50 each. Textbook, 

MoRGENSTERN, JULIAN. Rites of Birth, Mar- 
riage, Death and Kindred Occasions among 
the Semites. Cincinnati: Hebrew Union Col- 
lege Press; Chicago: Quadrangle Books. 1966. 
Pp. 320. $8.95. 

SxALLwoop, E. Mary (collected). Docu- 
ments Illustrating the Principates of Nerva, 
Trajan and Hadrian. New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 1966. Pp. xii, 208. $8.00. 

SrEwaRT, ZueH (ed.). The Ancient World: 
Justice, Heroism, and Responsibility. Sources 
of Civilization in the West. Spectrum Book. 
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Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 1966. 
Pp. xi, 180. $1.95. Textbook. 

VunwxuLE, CorneLius C, I. The Dal 
Posxo-Albani Drawings of Classical Antiqui- 
ties in the Royal Library at Windsor Casile. 
Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society, New Ser., Vol. LVI, Pt. 2. Phila- 
delphia: the Society. 1966. Pp. 170. $5.00. 

von HILDEBRAND, ALICE (ed.). Greek Cul- 
ture: The Adventure of the Human Spirit. 
The Cultures of Mankind. New York: George 
Braziller, 1966. Pp. 381. $6.95. 

WiLLiAMS, Roperick T. The Confederate 
Coinage of the Arcadians tn the Fifth Cen- 
tury s.c. Numismatic Notes and Monographs, 
No. 155. New York: American Numismatic 
Society. 1965. Pp. xix, 141, 14 plates. $4.50. 

Wus, Garry (ed.). Roman Culture: 
Weapons and the Man. The Cultures of 
Mankind. New York: George Braziller. 1966. 
Pp. 379. $6.95. — . 

XzNoPHoN. History of My Times (Hel- 
lenica). Tr, with an introd. by Rex WARNER. 
The Penguin Classics. Baltimore: Penguin 
Books. 1966. Pp. 362. $1.95. 


Medieval 
Bernard ]. Holm, Wartburg Theological Seminary 


GENERAL AND POLITICAL ARTICLES 


E. Parroy. Robert Fawtier (1885-1966). 
Moyen dge, no. 1, 1966. 

G. Fourquim. Yves Renouard (1908-1965). 
Rev. du Nord, Jan-Mar. 1965. 

F. VERCAUTEREN. Jan Frederik Niermeyer 
(1907~1965). Moyen dge, no. 1, 1966. 


Jonn Iwmre. William Croft Dickinson, 
1897-1963: A Memoir. Scottish Hist. Rev., 
Apr. 1966. 


Anon. Travaux relatifs à l'histoire du 
Moyen Age (1963-1964). Moyen dge, no. 
3-4, 1965. 

Pierre Tooszrr. Histoire de l'Italie médi- 
évale (x'-xin* siècles): Publications des an- 
nées 1955-1964 [cont]. Rev. hist, Jan- 
Mar. 1966. 

E. and J. Kossmann. Bulletin critique de 
Vhistoriographie néerlandaise. Rev. du Nord, 
July-Sept. 1965. : 

L. Braver ef al. Writings on Irish History, 
1964. Irish Hist, Stud., Sept. 1965. 

Harop B. GARDNER. Current Trends in 
Mediaeval Bibliography. Mediaeval Stud., 
XXVII, 1965. 

GorrHoLp Buxsaum. Das Institut für Eu- 
ropaische Geschichte in Mainz. Schweiz. 
Zeitsch. f. Gesch., no. 4, 1965. 

A. Baum. C. Iulius Verus Maximus 
“Thrax.” Bol. de la Real Acad. de la Hist., 
July-Sept. 1965. 

Dac Norsere. A quelle époque a-t-on 
cessé de parler latin en Gaule? Ann: Éc., 
soc, civi., Mar.-Apr. 1966. 


L M. Sreap. The Celtic Chariot. Antiquity, 
Dec. 1965, 

J. L. N. O'Loverzim. Sutton Hoo—The 
Evidence of the Documents. Mediaeval Arch- 
acology, VIII, 1964. 

Lestiz Arcocx, Hillforts in Wales and the 
Marches, Antiquity, Sept. 1965. 

P. V. Appyman ef al. A Dark-Age Settle- 
ment at Maxey, Northants. Mediaeval Arch- 
aeology, VIII, 1964. 

R. Aaacue c£ al, Les villes gallo-romaines 
de la Somme: Aperçu préliminaire. Rev. du 
Nord, Oct.-Dec. 1965. 

M. Vion. and A. Barsero. Sobre los 
orígenes sociales de la Reconquista: Cántabros 
y vascones desde fines del Imperio Romano 
hasta la invasión musulmana. Bol. de la Real 
Acad. de la Hist., Apr.—-June 1965. 

A. Grazots. Le souvenir ct la légende de 
Charlemagne dans les textes  hebraiques 
médiévaux. Moyen áge, no. 1, 1966. 

ARTHUR J. ZUCKERMAN. The Nasi of Frank- 
land in the Ninth Century and the Colaphus 
Judacorum in Toulouse. Proc. Am. Acad. 
Jewish Research, XXXIII, 1965. 

Kurr Fina. Die Krone des Reiches (Ver- 
such einer exemplarischen Bilderschliessung 
im Geschichtsunterricht). Gesch. i Wiss, u 
Unterr., May 1966. 

W. H. Rüpr px COLLENBERG, Les premiers 
Ibelins. Moyen Age, no. 3-4, 1965. 

Freperick J. Pon. See Northern Europe 
list. 
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bonHALLUR ViLMUNDARSON. See Northern 
Europe list. 

N. A. O1xowommés, Recherches sur lhis- 
toire du Bas-Danube aux x'-xi* siècles: La 
Mésopotamie de l'Occident. Rev. des étude: 
sud-est européennes, no. 1-2, 1965. 

E. M. Jope. The Saxon Building-Stone In- 
dustry in Southern and Midland England. 
Mediaeval Archacology, VII, 1964. 

J. M. Frercuer and P, S. Spoxes. The 
Origin and Development of Crown-Post 
Roofs. Ibid. 

J. T. Swrrg. Crack Construction: A Sur- 
vey of the Problems. Ibid. 

N. Brooxs. The Unidentified Forts of the 
Burghal Hidages. Ibid. 

K. J. Barron. The Excavation of a Medi- 
eval Bastion at St, Nicholas’s Almshouses, 
King Street, Bristol, lbid. 

H. E. J. CowpnEY. Archbishop Aribert II 
of Milan. History (London), Feb. 1966. 

L. Génicor. La noblesse dans la société 
médiévale. Moyen dge, no. 3-4, 1965. 

Jacques CHauRAND. La conception de l'his- 
toire de Guibert de Nogent (1053-1124). 
Cahiers de civilisation médiévale, July-Dec. 
1965. 

Freperic Amory, The Confessional Super- 
structure of Guibert of Nogent's Vita. Classica 
et Mediaevalia, no, 1-2, 1964. 

Mary Dominica Lecor. La précocité de la 
littérature. anglo-normande. Cahiers de civil- 
isation médiévale, July~Dec. 1965. 

ÓrLaAriA EiNARsDÓTTIR. Sverige i islandsk 
annalistik 1190-1270. Scandia, no. 2, 1965. 

Juan Rocer Rivierz. El enigma histórico 
de los templarios. Arbor, Nov. 1965. 

Rosert E. Lerner. The Uses of Hetero- 
doxy: The French Monarchy and Unbelief in 
the Thirteenth Century. French Hist. Stud., 
Fall 1965. 

Jonn Morson and Hrary CosrgLLo. Who 
Was Guerric of Igny? Downside Rev., Jan. 
1966. 

Marvin B. Becker. A Study of Political 
Failure: The Florentine Magnates, 1280-1343. 
Mediaeval Stud., XXVII, 1965. 

A. A. M. Duncan. The Early Parliaments 
of Scotland. Scottish Hist. Rev., Apr. 1966. 

Jonn L. I. Fenne The Campaign of 
King Magnus Eriksson against Novgorod in 
1348: An Examination of the Sources, Jahrb. 
f. Gesch. Osteuropas, Mar. 1966. 

J. Dz Kocx. Quelques copies aberrantes des 
“Voyages” de Jean de Mandeville, Moyen áge, 
no. 3-4, 1965. 

Orram PusrejovskY. Zur Geschichte der 
Böhmischen Linder im 14. Jahrhundert: 30 
Jahre tschechischer und slovakischer Forsch- 
ung (1935-1964). Jahrb. f. Gesch. Osteu- 
ropas, Apr. 1965. 

Cu.-Ep, PERRIN. Les campagnes de la ré- 
gion parisienne à la fin du Moyen Age. Rev. 
du Nord, July-Sept. 1965. 

Hans Gzorc WACKERNAGEL. Fehdewesen, 


Other Recent Publications 


Volksjustiz und staatlicher Zusammenhalt in 
der alten Eidgenossenschaft, Schweiz. Zeitsch. 
]. Gesch., no. 3, 1965. 

K. B. McFanLaNE. The Wars of the Roses. 
Proc. British Acad., L [1964]. 

J. H. M. Sarmon. The Regent and the 
Duchess: Anne de Beaujeau and Anne de 
Bretagne. History Today, May 1966. 

Aurea Javigrre Mur. Alfonso V de 
Aragón y la República Ambrosiana, 1447- 
1450. Bol. de la Real Acad. de la Hist., Apr.— 
June 1965. 

Disrrich Kurze. Nationale Regungen in 
der spdtmittelalterlichen Prophetie, Hist. Zeit- 
sch, Feb. 1966. 

Hxuwur Roos. Nationale Geschichte in 
einem spátmittelalterlichen Brevier, Forsch. u. 
Fortschritte, Mar, 1966. 

Ioannis Papaprianos. The Marriage-Ar- 
rangement between Constantine XI Palaco- 
logus and the Serbian Mara. Balkan Siud. 
no. 1, 1965. 

Hersert Huneer. Die Byzantinische Com- 
mission des 12. Internationalen Historiker- 
kongresses, Wien 1965. Ibid., no. 2, 1965. 

S. M. Hasan. A Sultan Firüz Shah II 
Fragment. Asian Rev., Aug. 1965. 


ECONOMIC AND LEGAL 


G. E. FussLL and Anpr& KENNEY. 
L'équipement d'une ferme romaine. Ann.: 

«s $0¢., civil, Mar.-Apr. 1966. 

Kerru Hopxins. Contraception in the Ro- 
man Empire. Comp. Stud. in Society and 
Hist. (The Hague), Oct. 1965. 

PauL Craio Roserts. The Pirenne Thesis: 
Economies or Civilizations? Towards Reform- 
ulation. Classica et Mediaevalia, no. 1~2, 1964. 

R. S. SHarma. Usury in Early Mediaeval 
India (a.D. 400-1200). Comp, Stud. in So- 
ciety and Hist. (The Hague), Oct. 1965. 
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acad. mex. de la hist, Jan.-Mar. 1965. 

Ernesto LrMOINE VILLICAKRA. Aposteosis de 
los mártires de la Guerra de Independencia 
Mexicana en 1823. Bol. arch. gen. de la 
nación (México, D.F.), Apr.-June 1965. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Warren Dean. The Planter as Entrepre- 
neur: The Case of São Paulo. Hisp. Am. Hist. 
Rev., May 1966. 

Turo Harpgrin Donon. El surgimiento 
de los caudillos en el marco de la sociedad 
rioplatense postrevolucionaria. Estud. de hist. 
soc. (Buenos Aires), Oct. 1965. 

Joan GaLpames GaLpames. La Serena y 
su evolución urbana. Rev. chilena hist. geog., 
DO. 132, 1964. 

GINO GERMANI, El proceso de urbanización 
en la Argentina. Rev. Interamer. de Ciencias 
Sociales, no. 3, 1963. 

Manio Goncora, Vagabondage el société 
pastorale en Amérique latine (spécialement au 
Chili central). Ann: Éc, soc, civil, Jan— 
Mar. 1966. 

RicHAgD GRAHAM. Causes for the Abolition 
of Negro Slavery in Brazil: An Interpretive 
Essay. Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev., May 1966. 

José Joaquin pe Mora. De la situación 
actual de las repúblicas sur-americanas. Rev. 
hist. (Montevideo), Dec. 1963. — 

Ricazpo Prcomrmrir San Martín y las al- 
ternativas de la política británica en 1818. 
Rev. chilena hist. geog., no. 132, 1964. 

La situación de las repüblicas hispanoamer- 
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icanas analizada por José Joaquin de Mora y 
José Ellauri en 1853. Rev. Aist. (Montevideo), 
Dec. 1963. 

Joror Tanur. Don Francisco Antonio 
Encina, dentro y fuera de la historia. Bol. 
Univ. de Chile, Oct-Nov. 1965. 

ALICIA VIDAURRETA DE Tyarxs. Juan Carlos 
Gómez, periodista y polemista. Rev. hist. 
(Montevideo), Dec. 1963. 

NATHAN Wacwret. Structuralisme et his- 
toire: A propos de l'organisation sociale de 
Cuzco. Ann.: Éc., soc., civil, Jan-Feb. 1966. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, HISTORIOGRAPHY, 
AND ARCHIVAL GUIDES 


Lucio Pasén NóÑez. La Carta de Jamaica, 
profética y política. Rev. soc. bolivariana de 
Venezuela, Dec. 1965. 

New. MacauLay. Material on Latin Amer- 
ica in the United States Marine Corps Arch- 
ives. Hisp. dm, Hist. Rev., May 1966. 

Roserr Panis. José Carlos Mariátegui: Une 
bibliographie; quelques problèmes. Ann.: Éc., 
40c., civil., Jan.-Feb. 1966. 

Apám Szfszp1. Integración de la historia de 
Europa e Hispanoamérica. La Torre, Sept- 
Dec. 1965. 


BOOKS 
Dawa, Ricmanp Hunay, Je. To Cuba and 
Back. Ed. and with an introd. by C. Harvey 
GARDINER. Latin American Travel. Carbon- 
dale: Southern Illinois University Press. 1966. 
Pp. xvi, 138. $5.85. 
pew Río, DawiEkL A. Simón Bolívar. [New 


Other Recent Publications 


York:] Bolivarian Society of the United States. 
1965. Pp. x, 148. No charge. 

Kosrer, Henry. Travels in Braxil. Ed. and 
with an introd. by C. Harvey GARDINER. 
Latin American Travel. Carbondale: Southern 
Ilinois University Press. 1966. Pp. xvi, 182. 
$5.85. 

Macipo, D. L. pz. Tabelides do Rio de 
Janeiro (1565-1965). Vol. I. Ministério da 
Justiça e Negócios interiores, Arquivo Na- 
cional, No. 55. Rio de Janeiro: the Ministerio. 
1965. Pp. 260. 

Markman, SmwzY Davin. Colonial Archi- 
tecture of Antigua Guatemala. Memoirs of 
the American Philosophical Society, Vol. 
LXIV. Philadelphia: the Society. 1966. Pp. 
xviii, 335. $10.00. 

MECHAM, J. Lnovp. Church and State in 
Latin America: A History of Politico-Ecclesi- 
astical Relations. Rev. ed.; Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1966. Pp. 
viii, 465. $8.50. See rev. of rst ed. (1934), 
AHR, XL (Jan. 1935), 357. . 

SHAFER, Rogert Jones, Mexico: Mutual 
Adjustment Planning. Preface by BERTRAM 
M. Gross. National Planning Ser, No. 4. 
[Syracuse, N. Y.:] Syracuse University Press. 
1966, Pp. xxiv, 214. $4.25. 

Sn4PsoN, Lestey Bray. The Encomienda in 
New Spain: The Beginning of Spanish Mexico. 
Rev. ed.; Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press. 1966. Pp. xv, 263. 
$5.75. See rev. of ist ed. (1929), AHR, 
XXV (July 1930), 933, and of ad ed. (1950), 
AHR, LVI (Apr. 1951), 692. 


» « n Association ‘Notes » >» * 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


This section of the American Historical Review, formerly known as “His- 
torical News,” will now contain items concerning the Association, notices of 
recent deaths of members, and communications from our readers. Other materials 
previously included in this section will appear in the AHA Newsletter. 


As members have been informed in a separate mailing, the Council of the 
Association acted at its spring meeting to establish, with the Organization of 
American Historians, a Joint Committee for the Defense of the Rights of His- 
torians under the First Amendment. The Association has accordingly set up 
within its accounts a separate fund for the defense of these rights. This will be 
maintained as a continuing fund. Its purpose is to aid in defending the constitu- 
tional rights of historians within the terms of the Association’s charter, that is, 
the constitutional rights that are vital to the promotion of historical studies and 
to the interests of history in America. 


A new committee appointed jointly by other historical associations and the 
AHA is the Joint Bibliographical Committee, now active on the basis of a grant, 
announced September 15, to the Association from the National Endowment for 
the Humanities, The members are: Oron J. Hale (American Historical Associa- 
tion), University of Virginia, chairman; Oscar O. Winther (Organization of 
American Historians), Indiana University; Donald N. Koster (American Studies 
Association), Adelphi College; James H. Shideler (Agricultural History Society), 
University of California, Davis; Clyde C. Walton (Association of State and Local 
History), Ilinois State Historical Society; S. W. Higginbotham (Southern His- 
torical Association), Rice University; John A. Carroll (Western History Associa- 
tion), Texas Christian University; Elizabeth Hamer, Library of Congress; 
Oliver W. Holmes, National Historical Publications Commission; Eric Boehm, 
American Bibliographical Center; Henry R. Winkler (American Historical As- 
sociation), Rutgers University. 


The New York Hilton Hotel at Rockefeller Center, New York City, will 
serve as the headquarters hotel for the Association’s Annual Meeting, December 
28-30, 1966. Fifteen hundred rooms have been reserved there, and an additional 
two thousand have been reserved at eight nearby hotels. Information about loca- 
tions, rates, and detailed instructions will be sent to all members when the 
program of the meeting is distributed in mid-fall. All room reservations will be 
arranged by the AHA Housing Bureau operated by the New York Convention 
and Visitors Bureau. Applications should not be made directly to the hotel. 

There will be no advance registration for the meeting. The badge for 
admittance to sessions and tickets for the luncheons and dinner listed in the 
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program may be obtained at the registration desk, located on the second-floor 
promenade of the Hilton Hotel. The desk will be open Tuesday, December 27, 
from 3 p.m. until ro p.m.; Wednesday, December 28, from 8 a.m. until 6 p.m.; 
Thursday, December 29, from 8:30 a.m. until 4:30 p.m.; and Friday, December 
30, from 8:30 a.m. until 12:30 p.m. Names of those attending and their local 
addresses while at the mecting will be available at the locator file adjacent to the 
registration desk on the second-floor promenade. 

Throughout the Annual Meeting, the Professional Register will operate on 
the fifth floor of the New York Hilton Hotel in the P. G. Wodehouse and 
O. Henry Suites. Candidates may join the Register or bring their papers up to 
date at the meeting, if they have not already done so by mail. Prospective 
employers may review the Register’s vita files, and they may also have their staff 
needs posted, Departmental representatives can further facilitate matters if they 
notify the Professional Register by December 14 of their hiring needs. 

Candidates and employers alike should list their local address with the Pro- 
fessional Register as soon as they arrive in New York because the Register will 
make every effort to expedite the interviewing process through the use of five 
rooms on the fifth floor of the headquarters hotel. Candidates must be AHA 
members before joining the Register. The initial fee is three dollars, with an 
annual renewal charge of one dollar. The services of the Register are available 
to employers without charge. For additional information, consult the program 
of the Annual Meeting and the December 1966 AHA Newsletter, or write the 
Association at 400 A Street, S.E., Washington, D. C. 20003. 


RECENT DEATHS 
Abbot Payson Usher of Salem, Massachusetts, died June 18, 1965. 
William L. Wyckoff of New York City died January 29, 1966. 


J. Harry Bennett, a member of the history department at the University of 
Texas, died April 25. 

Robert L. Reynolds, a member of the history department at the University of 
Wisconsin, died April 29. 

Horace T. Morse, dean of the General College at the University of Minnesota, 
died May ro. 

Laura M. Shufelt of Delmar, New York, died May 16. 


Walter G. Davis, a life member of the Association from Portland, Maine, 
died June 11. 


George C. Soulis, associate professor at the University of California, Berkeley, 
died June 22. 


E. Taylor Parks, retired chief of the Research, Guidance, and Review Di- 
vision of the State Department Historical Office, died June 30, at the age of 


sixty-seven 
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Lyle Stanton Shelmidine, chairman of the history department at the Univer- 
sity of Puget Sound, died recently. 


Eleanor Florance of Shaker Heights, Ohio, and Morrison Sharp of North 
Canton, Ohio, died recently. 


CoMMUNICATIONS 
To Tae Enrror or THE AMERICAN Hisroricat Review: 


At the Business Meeting of the 1965 AHA Annual Meeting a resolution was in- 
troduced proposing “a committee to investigate procedures for the accreditation 
of graduate schools of history. . . ." The motion was defeated by the President's 
deciding vote, although an assurance was given that a committee was considering 
the establishment of a set of standards as a guide for departments of history. 

The matter cannot be allowed to rest at this point. Standards are useless unless 
there is an agency with power to ensure their acceptance, not only by departments 
of history but by administrators and legislators. New graduate programs are being 
initiated each year; new institutions, and colleges newly raised to university status, 
are offering graduate work. If the Ph.D. degree is the "union card" for college 
faculties (and the M.A. for junior colleges), surely the profession ought to exer- 
cise some control over the programs that provide entry into its ranks. Indeed, 
the establishment of such control is one of the signs that a profession has attained 
maturity. By this standard we historians are professionally immature. 

Accreditation is the only procedure whereby the historical profession can 
generally ensure the adequacy of the preparation of its future members. Existing 
accrediting agencies have hardly attempted tbis task, and in any case it would be 
unwise to entrust this responsibility to nonhistorians. We must undertake the task 
for ourselves, employing the resources of our professional association. 

I trust that the motion for accreditation will again be brought forth at the 
1966 Business Meeting and that historians who are concerned for the future of 
their profession will attend and give it their support. 


University of Minnesota Joser L. ALTHOLZ 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN Historica, Review: 


In his review of Mr. Neville Williams’ Thomas Howard, Fourth Duke of Nor- 
folk (AHR, LXXI [Apr. 1966], 948), Professor Horwitz draws attention to 
the glaring discrepancy between Mr. Williams’ estimate of the Duke’s average 
“income” (apparently meaning gross receipts from all sources) and my estimate 
of the gross rental in 1558. This is a matter of more than trivial significance, for 
if the income of the greatest nobleman, and only duke, in England was in fact 
only £3,500, as Mr. Williams suggests, then the aristocracy was indeed in a very 
bad way at the accession of Elizabeth. My figure of £6,000 for gross rental in 
1558 was calculated backward from the accounts of the late Duke's receiver-gen- 
eral for 1572-1579, which were missed by Mr. Williams (Cambridge University 
Library, Dd.13.8). They show that gross cash receipts from land, excluding such 
things as borrowings and land sales, and deducting unpaid arrears, were run- 
ning at about £7,000 a year. To this must be added receipts from the Lincoln- 
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shire and Shropshire property and the value of produce from the demesne farms. 
Total gross income in 1572 from all sources, including the profits of office, must 
therefore have been between £8,000 and £ 10,000, as compared with Mr. Wil- 
liams’ estimate of “something over £4,500” for the same date. 


Princeton University LAWRENCE STONE 


To tHe Eprror oF THE AMERICAN Hisroricau Review: 


Professor Dowd’s recent review (AHR, LXXI [Apr. 1966], 972) of my book, 
The Idea of Art as Propaganda in France, 1750-1799: A Study in the History of 
Ideas, contains many disturbing features such as quotation out of context, un- 
substantiated talk of omissions, distortion of my treatment of Boissy d’Anglas, 
neglect of the first two-thirds of the book, plus the obviously hostile tone of his 
criticisms, but I would like to reply only to his two most serious indictments. 

First, Dowd makes the incredible charge that I neglected 1,477 cartons in 
the F!7 series on public instruction and a number of other rich series in the 
Archives Nationales. The F!" series contains many more than 1,480 boxes, but this 
is the total analyzed by Paul Marichal in his “table des grands articles.” Dowd 
must know that of this total only about two hundred deal with the plastic arts 
and that most of these have been either published, concern matters entirely out- 
side my subject, or are chronologically off limits. Every item possibly relevant to 
my purpose was carefully examined, although naturally only those yiclding im- 
portant evidence could be cited in my book. The fact that other scholars have 
gone through these cartons before does not prove that they have been exhausted 
for all purposes, as, for example, anyone familiar with previous accounts of the 
outcome of the art contest of year I-II will realize. The other series Dowd 
mentions, dealing with public accounts, police, civic buildings, and public works, 
may be "rich" for some purposes, but proved on the whole unrewarding for 
mine. The F°! series concerns the fine arts, but contains very little prior to 1800. 
When I spoke of hitherto unexplored materials, moreover, I meant essays, plans, 
poems, journals, and other printed as well as archival materials. 

Second, Dowd objects that I have failed to treat the problem of the effective- 
ness of visual propaganda. Before the fine arts could possibly become effective 
ideological weapons they had to be redirected on a scale never achieved by royal 
officials or their revolutionary successors. My account of the failure of various 
government programs to create great public monuments and my statistical anal- 
ysis of all 4,948 works displayed in the Salons from 1789 to 1799 should 
make this clear. Of course there remains the influence of prints and busts not 
exhibited in the Louvre, but since most of these were sold they tended to reflect 
rather than to shape public sentiment. The actual influence of didactic works, 
especially visual images, on the thoughts and behavior of the masses is very 
difficult if not impossible to determine at any time, and even more so during a 
period like the Terror when observers either revealed a strong bias or were over- 
awed by fear. 

Dowd concludes that my monograph is neither pioneering nor definitive. Who 
was so foolish as to claim it was either? 


Queen's University James A. Lurra 
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To rae EDITOR or THE American Historica, Review: 


I regret that Mr. Leith has chosen to interpret my review as some sort of personal 
indictment. On the contrary it was an honest effort to give him a fair review and 
readers of the AHR a critical and informed appraisal of his monograph. It is 
always pleasanter to write a review that is highly favorable, but to be valuable 
to the profession a review must be candid. In this case it seemed necessary to 
correct the false impression conveyed (at least to me) by remarks in Leith’s pref- 
ace (pp. vii-viii) and in his "Essay on Sources” (pp. 168-71): that the subject 
had not really been studied before and that Leith had adequately explored the 
archival sources and had satisfactorily treated the more significant aspects of the 
subject in the period 1789-1799. Since the author does not deny that my review ac- 
curately represented the content and conclusions of his monograph and since he 
now states that he did not intend to claim that it was either a pioneering or a 
definitive work, perhaps nothing more need be said. In his rejoinder, however, 
Mr. Leith makes additional statements which, if accepted at face value, would 
discourage further research and publications on an important and interesting 
subject. 

First of all, contrary to the statement in his second paragraph concerning the 
archival materials that I suggested should have been explored, I know from 
personal examination of the manuscripts that the series indicated, plus various 
others, do in fact contain important data directly relating to propaganda art. 
Publications by Ferdinand Boyer and other French scholars (omitted by Leith, 
by the way) also established this beyond argument. 

The Paris government, moreover, was not the sole generator of propaganda art. 
In the year II there were 86 departments, 560 districts, 21,500 revolutionary com- 
mittees, 41,000 municipalities, plus some 6,000 to 8,000 Jacobin Clubs and 
thousands of other organizations of revolutionary militants that used all available 
means, including the plastic arts, to influence public opinion. Personal investiga- 
tions made in various departmental and communal archives and in provincial 
museums and local collections indicate that almost everywhere in France there is 
evidence that painters, sculptors, engravers, and architects produced quantities of 
propaganda art. Surely the works of art generated by some 70,000 units all over 
France are just as important as the 250 "works consciously conveying some 
revolutionary message" exhibited at the Paris salons between 1789 and 1799 
that Leith repeatedly stresses and the few national art programs that he also 
describes. 

Finally, Leith eliminates from consideration all works of art that were not 
"translated into permanent sculptured figures or historical painting" (p. viii) on 
the theory that only the latter could have a “lasting impact.” He thus fails to 
recognize that the propaganda art of the revolutionaries, like their rhetoric (as 
Peter Gay tells us), "took place in, and was meant to influence, a rapidly chang- 
ing political situation." Propaganda art by its very nature need not have an endur- 
ing influence for, though works of art may last, the political messages they impart 
change according to political circumstances. Therefore the relatively perishable 
and constantly changing array of works of art which "embellished" the meeting 
halls of the national and local authorities and clubs as well as those which deco- 
rated the streets and squares of Paris and provincial cities and towns before, 
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during, and often long after civic fetes must be considered as an essential aspect 
of the subject. 

French efforts to mobilize the fine arts in behalf of the First Republic were 
certainly much more extensive and effective than Leith admits. I agree that it is 
difficult to evaluate the impact of propaganda art on those whom it is designed 
to influence, but I do not agree that it is impossible. I believe, in fact, that it is 
one of the most essential of the historian’s tasks. Twenty years ago I made the 
attempt for precisely the period under discussion in a doctoral dissertation entitled 
“Art as Propaganda in the French Revolution: A Study of Jacques-Louis David” 
which dealt not only with David’s role as organizer of revolutionary festivals 
but also with the theory and practice of the utility of painting, sculpture, en- 
graving, architecture (and to a degree the theater, music, and the dance) as 
propaganda media. 

Since then four years of archival research on other artists of the French 
Revolution and Napoleonic era conducted in Parisian and provincial archives, 
libraries, and museums have convinced me that the subject of propaganda art is 
still far from exhausted; Leith’s monograph has served to confirm that judgment. 
I am not suggesting that Leith should have completely exhausted all archival 
sources before publishing his monograph but that he should have looked harder 
at what he saw and defined his topic less narrowly. The purpose of my remarks 
in my review and in this communication is not to attack Leith but to put on 
record the fact that the subject Aas not been exhausted and that unexploited 
archival materials in ample quantities still await researchers who should be en- 
couraged, rather than discouraged, from going on from where earlier writers 
have left off. I sincerely hope that historians, perhaps in cooperation with social 
psychologists, political scientists, and art historians, will conduct further studies 
on the idea and use of art as propaganda during the French and other revolutions. 


University of Kentucky Davi» L. Down 


THE AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Founded in 1884 Chartered by Congress in 1889 
Office: 400 A StreeT, S.E., Wasuincton, D. C. 20003 


MEMBERSHIP: Persons interested in historical studies, whether profes- 
sionally or otherwise, are invited to membership. Present membership 
ca. 14,000. Members elect the officers by ballot. 

MEETINGS: An annual meeting with a three-day program is held during 
the last days of each year. Many professional historical groups meet 
within or jointly with the Association at this time. The Pacific Coast 
Branch holds separate meetings on the Pacific Coast and publishes the 
Pacific Historical Review. 

PUBLICATIONS AND SERVICES: The official organ, the American 
Historical Review, is published quarterly and sent to all members. It is 
available by subscription to others. In addition, the Association pub- 
lishes its 4nnual Report, prize monographs, pamphlets designed to aid 
teachers of history, bibliographical as well as other volumes, and a news- 
letter. To promote history and assist historians, the Association offers 
many other services. It also maintains close relations with international, 
specialized, state, and local historical societies through conferences and 
correspondence. 

PRIZES: The Herbert B. Adams Prize of $300 awarded in the even-num- 
bered years for a work in the field of European history. The George 
Lowis Beer Prize of $300 awarded annually for a work on any phase of 
European international history since 1895. The Albert J. Beveridge 
Award, given annually for the best manuscript in the history of the 
Western Hemisphere, with a cash value of $1,500 and assurance of pub- 
lication. The John H. Dunning Prize of $300 awarded in the even-num- 
bered years for a monograph on any subject relating to American history. 
The Clarence H. Haring Prize of $500 to be awarded every five years 
to that Latin American who has published the most outstanding book 
in Latin American history during the preceding five years. The Littleton- 
Griswold Prize in Legal History of $500 to be awarded biennially for 
the best published work in the legal history of the American colonies 
and the United States to 1900. The Robert Livingston Schuyler Prize of 
$100 awarded every five years for the best work in modern British and 
Commonwealth history (next award, 1966). The Watumull Prize of 
$500 awarded biennially for a work on the history of India originally 
published in the United States (next award, 1966). 

DUES: There is no initiation fee. Annual regular dues are $15.00, student 
$7.50 (faculty signature required), and life $300. All members receive 
the American Historical Review, the AHA Newsletter, and the pro- 
gram of the annual meeting. 

CORRESPONDENCE: Inquiries should be addressed to the Executive 
Secretary at 400 A Street, S.E., Washington, D. C. 20003. 
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NEW JOHN HARVARD LIBRARY PAPERBACKS 


THE DUKE OF STOCKBRIDGE 


A Romance of Shays’ Rebellion 

By EDWARD BELLAMY. Edited by Joseph Schiffman 
First published as & serial in the 1879 Berkshire 
Courier, this book is a dramatic and lively novel 
of social injustice, economic desperation, and 
class warfare in the 1780's. Samuel Eliot Mori- 
son says it gives “a more accurate account of the 
eauses and events of Shays’ Rebellion than any 
of the formal histories do.” $1.95 


CANNIBALS ALL! 


Or, Slaves Without Masters 
Bynes FITZHUGH. Edited by C. Vann 
00 

“FPitzhugh’s classic defense of ante-bellum Negro 
slavery" appears here with a “wonderfully subtle 
introductory essay by C. Vann Woodward. De- 
spite its wildly reactionary tone, this was prob- 
ably the most imaginative book to emerge from 
all the polemics that formed the intellectual 
oy aaa of our Civil War.”—Commentary. 


THE CONCEPTS AND THEORIES OF 

MODERN PHYSICS 
By J. B. STALIO. Edited by Percy W. Bridgman 
“In November, 1881, there was published in New 
York City ‘a highly unusual sort of book en- 
tirely without precedent in this country and with 
very few precedents in Europe. This book... is 
an essay on the philosophy of science: an un- 
orthodox, highly perceptive examination of the 
fundamental concepts of physics ... The reissue 
of the book is very welcome, and Bridgman’s in- 
ao is excellent."-—Sotentifio American. 

1. 


CRUMBLING IDOLS 
Twelve Essays on Art Dealing Chiefly With 
Literature, Painting, and the Drama 
By HAMLIN GARLAND. Edited by Jane Johnson 
In the debate over romanticism and realism car- 
ried on in late 19th-century America, Crumbling 
Idole was a fervid and vigorous declaration on 
the side of realism. The New England Quarterly 
called this new edition “of major importance in 
understanding the development of American crit- 
ical thought.” $1.45 


BARVARD 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 








NEW WASHINGTON PAPERBACKS 


Frontier Politics on the 
Eve of the Civil War 


Robert W. Johannsen. (Formerly Fron- 
tier Politics and the Sectional Conflict.) 
256 pages, illus., maps. $6.50. WP-18 
$2.95 


The Fur Trader 


and the Indian 
Lewis O. Saum. 336 pages, illus., map. 
$7.50. WP-15 $3.45 


The Tsimshian Indians 
and Their Arts 


Viola E. Garfield and Paul $. Wingert. 
110 pages, illus. $6.50. WP-16 $2.95 


The Life and Voyages 
of Captain George 
Vancouver 

SURVEYOR OF THE SEA 


Bern Anderson. 286 pages, illus, $6.75. 
WP-17 $2.95 


Requests for examination copies of these 
and other University of Washington Press 
publications and for complete descriptive 
catalogues are cordially invited, 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON PRESS 


NEW IN CLOTH 


Theodore Roosevelt 
and Japan 


Raymond A. Esthus. Examines Ameri- 
can-Japanese relations during the critical 
Roosevelt period, 1901-9, and illuminates 
the intricate problems confronting the 
leaders on both sides, 328 pages. $7.95 


The Currency 


and Financial System 
of Mainland China 


Tadao Miyashita. The first work in Eng- 
lish to trace the background and develop- 
ment of mainland China's currency and 
financial mechanisms from 1931 to the 
present, 288 pages, illus. $9.50 


Dahomey and the 


Slave Trade 

AN ANALYSIS 

OF AN ARCHAIC ECONOMY 

Karl Polanyi in collaboration with Abra- 
ham Rotstein. Foreword by Paul Bohan- 
nan. Presents the economic history of an 
18th-century West African kingdom and 
sets forth new theories for economic 
anthropology. 232 pages, maps. $6.50 


The Police State 
of Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte, 1851-60 


Howard C. Payne. Detailed investigation 
of the political police system during the 
Second Empire. 352 pages, maps. $6.50 


Beet Sugar in the West 
THE HISTORY OF THE 
UTAH-IDAHO SUGAR 

COMPANY, 1891-1966 

L. J. Arrington. 320 pages, illus, $7.50 


` Seattle 98105 


xxxvi 
THE TRADITIONS OF THE WESTERN WORLD 


General Editor, J. H. Hexter - Yale University 

Contributing Editors: John W. Snyder, Indiana University 
Peter Riesenberg, Washington University 
Franklin L. Ford, Harvard University 
Klaus Epstein, Brown University 


Extensive excerpts from standard sources of Western civilization are 
edited to effectively utilize both instructor and student time. Many of 
the major stumbling blocks to learning have been reduced by these 
exclusive features: 


SELF-REVEALING SELECTIONS—Themes or major ideas of the 
documents and readings are self-revealing and immediately apparent, 
Because the themes are intrinsically intelligible and the selections are 
self-sustaining, lectures can develop and further delineate major ideas. 


SOURCE CLUSTERS—Important documents, which if read sep- 
arately would be confusing or vague, are grouped so that they explain 
and reinforce each other without lengthy in-class explanations. 


* 


THEME REFERENCES—Many selections contain references to 
other articles expressing similar ideas or treating similar themes— 
continually reminding the student of the continuity and development 
of Western thought. 


INTRODUCTORY QUESTIONS—Introductions to selections 
carefully avoid telling the student what to think about the articles. 
Instead, the editors frame an introductory question to guide the 
‘student and give him a reference point for his reading. 


INFORMATIONAL FOOTNOTES— Without interrupting his read- 
ing to look up information, the student can more quickly understand 
selections.. Footnotes provide both identifications of persons and 
explanations of words and phrases. 


OMISSION MARKING SYSTEM —To reduce the confusion often 
caused by omitting portions, the editors use three methods of mark- 
ing omissions: 

ellipses (. . .) indicate smooth thought transitions 

asterisks (***) indicate major shifts in thought 

italics indicate passages supplied by the editors 


Available for Spring Classes . 1966 - 750 pages 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
The College Department e Box7600 e Chicago, Illinois 60680 
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FRANCE AND THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPE 
2nd Edition, Revised and Abrid ged 


RONDO CAMERON >» University of Wisconsin 
with the collaboration of Max E. Fietcher 


A concise, comprehensive view of the economic development of Continental 
Europe based on latest research in primary source material. Details French 
contributions to technology, education, entrepreneurship, and capital and 
then relates them to the spread of modern industry. 


1966 + 346 pages + $3.75 
EUROPE IN REVIEW: 


Readings and Sources Since 1500, Revised 


Edited by GEORGE L. MOSSE, HENRY B. HILL, MICHAEL B. PETROVICH, 
RONDO E. CAMERON «+ University of Wisconsin 


Major developments of modern European history are effectively introduced 
through 278 readings and documents. Each chapter opens with an explana- 
tion of the historical framework and closes with probing questions to foster 
comprehension. Each selection is preceded by commentary which points out 
its relevance to the chapter. 

1964 - 614pages + $4.75 paper 


THE CULTURE OF WESTERN EUROPE: 
The Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries 


GEORGE L. MOSSE + University of Wisconsin 


A history of man’s mental attitude toward important problems of society 
and toward such movements as romanticism, liberalism, nationalism, and 
communism. -The author shows how habits of mind can become ways of life 
closely linked to the challenges of contemporary society. The book 1s arranged 
by ideologies rather than by nations, with photographs to illustrate the culture 
of the period. 

1961 + 439 pages + $6.75 


TWENTIETH CENTURY RUSSIA, 2nd Edition 
DONALD W. TREADGOLD œ» University of Wisconsin 


The book briefly covers the background of Russian land and people, then 
concentrates on the period from 1900 to the climax of Khrushchev's power 
in 1963. It gives full and particular attention to the years from 1900 to 1917. 
Chapters are organized around threads of political change, but transformations 
in the economy, arts, and religion are also detailed. Includes maps, photographs, 
and annotated material for further reading. 


1964 + 576 pages * $8.00 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
College Department + Box 7600 + Chicago, Illinols 60680 
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! (eC) Fall publications 


WRITING HISTORY, second edition 


SHERMAN KENT. The new edition of this brief guide for history 
students on tbe preparation of essays, themes, and reports fea- 
tures a ‘completely revised and updated bibliography, with 
added coverage of Russia, Africa, the Middle East, and other 
areas not included in the first edition. 156 pp., paper, $2.25 
(tent). | 


EASTERN CIVILIZATIONS 


G. ROBINA QUALE, Albion College. A survey of the Eastern world: 
the Middle East, the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent, East Asia, and 
Southeast Asia, this sound, thorough, and objective work is 
designed expressly for introductory students of Asian and world 
civilization. Written in clear, lively style, the volume uses fre- 
quent examples and comparisons to render complex historical 
relationships meaningful to undergraduates. 528 pp., illus., 
paper, $4.75 (tent.) 





and other texts 


A HISTORY OF RECREATION: America Learns to Play, Second Edition. 
Foster Rhea Dulles. 446 pp., illus., paper, $3.95 


EAST ASIA'S TURBULENT CENTURY with American Diplomatic Docu- 
ments, Young Hum Kim, California Western University. $86 pp., paper, $3.95 


AN INTELLECTUAL HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE. Roland N. 
Stromberg, University of Maryland. 487 pp., $6.50 


Now in paper... 


BENNS-SELDON: 


Europe, 1870-1914 (F. LEE BENNS), $93 pp., illus., $3.95 
Europe, 1914-1939 (with MARY ELIZABETH SELDON), 521 pp., illus., $3.95 
Europe, 1939 to the Present (BENNs-sELDON), 531 pp., illus., $3.95 


MALONE-RAUCH: 


American Origins, to 1789. 302 pp., illus., $2.25 

The Republic Comes of Age, 1789-1841. 355 pp. illus., $2.50 
Crisis of the Union, 1841-1877. 429 pp., illus., $2.75 

The New Nation, 1865-1917. 447 pp., ilus., $2.95 

War and Troubled Peace, 1917-1939. 388 pp., illus., $2.50 
America and World Leadership, 1940-1965. 375 pp. ilus., $2.75 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS 


DIVISION OF MEREDITH PUBLISHING CO.—440 PARK AVE. SOUTH, N.Y. 10016 
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Spain 1808-1939 


By RAYMOND Carr, St. Antony’s College, Oxford. This book is a broad survey of the 
economic, social, and political origins of modern Spain, It is, primarily, an examination 
of the failure of Spanish liberalism, a failure which is explained partly in terms of a 
peculiar tradition of military revolution, partly in terms of the pace of economic 
development and social change. Volume X in The Oxford History of Modern Europe, 
under the general editorship of Alan Bullock and F. W. D. Deakin. 8 maps. $12.50 


Change and Habit 
The Challenge of Our Time 


By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. Can humans avoid self-destruction by changing the habits they 
have formed over the last five thousand years, habits that have become deadly in the 
new conditions created by technology? In this book Dr. Toynbee seeks an answer to this 
question, going much further back in time than the “last five minutes of history” 
covered in his Study of History. He also discusses some of the phenomena of the new 
world in which our ingrained habits have become so dangerous—atomic energy, the 
population explosion, urbanization, mechanization, affluence, and leisure—and suggests 
ways by which we can come to terms with them. $5.50 


Ironies of History 
Essays on Contemporary Communism 


By Isaac Devurscuer, This collection of essays by one of the foremost experts on 
Soviet affairs cxamines, from various points of view, the state of communism today. The 
topics are partly political—The Meaning of de-Stalinization,” “Twenty Years of Cold 
War," “Maoism,” “The Failure of Khrushchevism," and partly literary—reviews of 
Dr. Zhivago, Russia and the West, What is History?, Memoirs of Ilya Ehrenburg, and 


other books relevant to the study of trends in contemporary communism. $5.75 


Prisoners of Algiers ; 


By H. C. Barney. In 1785 and 1793 a number of United States merchant ships were 
seized by the Barbary pirates. Through diaries and accounts written by the seamen of 
these ships, the author tells the exciting story of a little-known episode in American 
history. Interwoven with the adventures of the imprisoned seamen is the account of 
the extended, and often inept, negotiations between the United States government and 
the Barbary pirates which finally resulted in a treaty of peace and the release of the 
prisoners. 9 halftones. $7.50 


Oxford University Press | New York 
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A World History 


By WiLLum H. McNEILL, University of Chicago 


One of America’s most distinguished scholars chronicles world history in a concise 
survey, presenting a cohesive and intelligible view of the history of mankind, The broad 
relationships of world civilizations are carefully delineated, thus clarifying the unity 
and continuity of mankind’s past, and the differing life styles of each of the major 
human societies are clearly distinguished. The book contains chronological tables, a 


` bibliographical suay at the end of each section, forty-eight pages of halftones, twenty 
o 


pages of maps in color, and numerous line maps within the text. 
January, 1967 464 pp. illus. text edition prob. $6.00 


The Oxford History of the 
American People 


By SAMUEL ELIOT MonisoN 

". .. unquestionably the best general history of the United States ever written . . . this 
is a brilliant, new, highly personal, and—for all its length—selective narrative in which 
the dean of American historians summarizes his strong convictions about the meaning 
of our national experience. . . . The entire book is written with that elegance and that 
economy of language so characteristic of Morison's work. No other American historian 
has so completely mastered the art of combining the telling generalization and the 
perfect anecdote, quotation, or statistic which succinctly illustrates it."—David Donald, 
Johns Hopkins University. 

1966 1184 pp. 32 pp. of halftones; 27 maps $8.50 


Ideas and Diplomacy: 
Readings in the Intellectual Tradition of 
American Foreign Policy 


Edited with Commentary by NORMAN A. GRAEBNER, University of 
Hlinois 

A record of the intellectual tradition of American foreign policy, this book brings to- 
gether 180 significant historical statements on diplomatic issues, organized to illustrate 
the conflict between the traditional analytic concept of foreign policy and the ideological 
approach. "An excellent selection of readings. The introductory essays are informal, 
provocative, balanced.”—Boyd C. Shafer, Macalester College. 


1964 912 pp. $8.50 


The Burden of Guilt: 
A Short History of Germany, 1914-1945 


By Hannan Vocr, Hessen State Center for Political Education. 
Translated by HERBERT STRAUSS, with an introduction by GORDON 
A. CRAIG, Stanford University 

Originally written to provide German students with a textbook at once readable and 
reliable, this work was an immediate success upon publication in 1961. Its clarity of 
style and objective approach to the Nazi experience distinguish it, as the author con- 
fronts and deals with those problems and questions, including the half-truths and 
rationalizations, most often discussed by her countrymen about their own recent history. 
1964 386 pp. illus. cloth $6.00 ' paper $2.25 


Oxford University Press | 200 Madison Ave. / New York, N. Y. 10016 
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The South Since Appomattox: 
A Century of Regional Change 


By Tuomas D. CLARK and ALBERT D. KIRWAN, both of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky 


Two prominent southern historians trace with great insight the readjustment of the 
American South and its realignment with the course of national history during the 
century since the end of the Civil War. They investigate every aspect of life in this 
region: its culture, governments and leaders, social life, education, churches, industries, 
and agriculture, The transforming forces that have wrought economic, political, and 
social changes are studied in depth, and the real difficulties and responsibilities of the 
South are stated in unequivocal terms. The book provides an understanding of the 
region's evolution to the present day, and clarifies the intimate relationship of the past 
to the major decisions of recent years, 


January, 1967 448 pp. trade edition $7.50 text edition $6.00 


The Growth of the American Republic 
Fifth Edition 
By SAMUEL ELIOT Morison and HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 


Maintaining the outstanding scholarship and literary excellence which have made this 
text one of the finest histories of the United States ever written, the Fifth Edition makes 
use of recent research to provide fresh insight into many topics, among them North 
American pre-history, Colonial history World War II, and postwar developments. 
Chapters treating intellectual and cultural history since the Civil War are included. 
Each volume is handsomely illustrated with photographs and maps. 


1962 two volumes illus, each $8.00 


A History of the Ancient World 


By CHESTER G. STARR, University of Illinois 


"The book seems to me to be valuable not only for the excellence of the text but 
because of the superior maps and illustrations and because of the bibliographies ap- 
pended to the chapters. In all these ways it seems to be an advance over the older 
textbooks,” —Glanville Downey, Indiana University. 


1965 768 pp. 32 pp. plates; 20 maps $8.50 


A History of Russia 


By Nicaoxas V. Riasanovsky, University of California at Berkeley 


“The virtues of the book are many: its standards of accuracy are extremely high; the 
exposition of complicated issues is eminently clear; cultural history is given its due 
and placed in the larger setting; the use of statistics is discriminating and illustrative 
rather than overwhelming; and the statement of different interpretations of contested 


questions is always judicious and balanced . . ."—Hans Rogger, University of California 
at Los Angeles, in American Historical Review. 
1968 736 pp. 82 pp. illus.; 32 maps $8.00 


Oxford University Press | 200 Madison Ave. / New York, N. Y. 10016 





The Revolution of 1854 in 
Spanish History 


By V. G. KIERNAN, University of Edinburgh. Illuminating an obscure portion of 19th- 
century Spanish history, this work is devoted to the “Bienio,” the two years opened by 
the Revolution of 1854 and ended by counter-revolution in 1956. Though brief, the 
pore was a vital one, and occupies a mid-century eminence, providing a prospect 

ackward to the beginnings of the Liberal movement and forward to its decline. 
Mr. Kiernan makes a thorough analysis of this turning-point in Spanish history, making 
use of extensive political literature left by Spanish contemporaries, and of unpublished 
commentaries by British, French, and other foreign diplomatic observers, $7.70 


A Study of the Chinese Communist 


Movement 


By SHANTI SwARUP, Ministry of External Affairs, New Delhi. The years 1927 and 1984 
mark the ends of two important periods in the history of the Chinese Communist 
Movement, Through an examination of the response of Chinese Communist leaders to 
the situation which they confronted in China after 1927 and up to 1934, Mr. Swarup 
offers here a new interpretation of the rise of the Chinese Communists to power. He 
shows that the Chinese Communist strategy was far more complex and much more 
sophisticated than has been previously acknowledged. $5.60 


T. E. Lawrence 
An Arab View 


By SULEIMAN Mousa, Press and Information Department, Amman, The author wrote 
this book as a result of studying the literature of T. E. Lawrence, which convinced him 
that all works written about Lawrence exaggerated his part in the Arab Revolt of 1916 
and failed to do justice to the Arabs themselves. Using little-known Arab sources, and 
with the help of survivors and observers of the Revolt, the author reconsiders the story 
as told by Lawrence and his biographers. 3 maps. $5.60 


Makriyannis 
The Memoirs of General Makriyannis 1797-1864 


Edited by H. A. Lipperpae, with a foreword by C. M. WoopHousr, Makriyannis, an 
outstanding Commander of irregulars in the Greek war of Independence, taught himself 
to write at the age of thirty-two expressly to set down his memoirs, which he con- 
tinued until shortly before his arreat for high treason in 1852. About two-thirds of the 
memoirs are translated from the demotic Greek into English. Mr. Lidderdale has 
succeeded in capturing the primitive grace and natural poetry of Makriyannis’ words, 
revealing the book as a work of art as well as of prime historical value. 

16 plates, 2 maps. $7.20 


Oxford University Press | New York 





Newcastle-Upon-Tyne and the 
Puritan Revolution 


A Study of the Civil War in North England 


By Rocer HowELL, JR, Bowdoin College. Based extensively upon previously unused 
local records, this book presents a detailed picture of Newcastle-upon-Tyne and the 
surrounding areas during the course of the Puritan Revolution. The background of 
Opposition in the town is studied thoroughly from the beginning of the 17th century. 
Professor Howell argues that local circumstances did more to affect loyalties than did 
broad issues of constitutional history or religion, and that the town, despite its reputa- 
tion as a royalist stronghold, was uncommitted to any side. $10.10 


The Struggle for Crete, 20 May-1 June 1941 


Á Story of Lost Opportunity 


By I. McD, G. STEWART. In preparation for his invasion of Russia, Hitler decided to 
secure his southern flank by occupying Crete. During the struggle for the island, the 
author was Medical Officer to the 1st Welch Regiment. He has now concluded an 
exhaustive study of the relevant documents, many of them only recently available, and 
has revisited the scenes of battle, making this examination of the conflict more com- 
prehensive than any previous work. 12 plates, 28 maps. $11.20 


The Anglo-Japanese Alliance 


The Diplomacy of Two Island Empires 1894-1907 


By IAN H. Nism, London School of Economics. Basing his account largely upon hitherto 
unpublished and inaccessible materials, Dr. Nish deals with the critical period In far- 
eastern politics between 1894 and 1907. His object is to demonstrate how Britain and 
Japan, first separately and later jointly, reacted to Russian encroachments in China 
and East Asia. He also studies the policies of the other Euro powers and of the 
United States, the latter showing herself increasingly hostile to the agreement as 
japanese strength mounted. (University of London Historical Studies XVIII) 

2 maps, 1 table. $10.10 


The Fifth Monarchy Men 


By P. G. Rocers. The author of Battle in Bossenden Wood and The Sixth Trumpeter 
here further explores the history of millenarianism. The Fifth Monarchy Men, fanatics 
who reached the peak of their influence in the 17th century, were convinced of the 
imminent arrival of the Kingdom of Christ on Earth (The Fifth Monarchy), and 
planned insurrections against the established order. Pepys records that their desperate 
attempt in 1661 to overthrow the government caused “a great stir” in the City of 
London. 8 plates. $4.80 


Oxford University Press | New York 
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THE MAKING OF AMERICA 


A six-volume history of the United States 


General Editor-David Donald 








With the publication of Robert H. Wiebe's The Search for Order, 
The Making of America series is brought to completion. 





The six volumes are: 


THE SEARCH FOR 
ORDER: 1877-1920 


by Robert H. Wiebe. At the end of 
Reconstruction the lives of most 
Americans were still controlled by 
the values of the village. But in the 
Jast decades of the century the im- 
pact of new technology, booming 
jndustrialism, urbanization and im- 
migration, and depression shattered 
the traditional world-view and left 
Americans groping for a new kind 
of social order. From this perspec- 
tive Professor Wiebe sees the Pro- 
gressive era of Theodore Wilson 
and Woodrow Wilson as a serious 
search for principles around which 
a viable social order could be con- 
structed in an urban, industrialized, 
and impersonal world, Subtle and 
sophisticated, The Search for Or- 
der combines historical narrative, 
sociological analysis, and social crit- 
icism. It is one of those very rare 
works that deserves to be called 
brilliant. November. $5.75 


THE FORMATIVE YEARS: 
1607-1763 


by Clarence L. Ver Steeg. “... A - 
terse, fast-reading synthesis of the. 


early American experience which 
can be recommended to those seek- 
ing a sound introduction to the sub- 
ject; it is also a highly interpretive 
work, utilizing much recent scholar- 
ship and weaving a series of sug- 
gestive patterns which should help 
shape future scholarly investiga- 
tions." —LAWRENCE H. LEDER, 
William and Mary Quarterly 

$5.00 


FABRIC OF FREEDOM: 
1763—1800 


by Esmond Wright. "This volume 
comes very close to being the sound- 
est and best-written treatment of a 
Re of history to come out of the 
nited Kingdom in this century." 

—CARL BRIDENBAUGH, 

The New York Times 

cloth $4.50, paper $1.75 


THE NEW NATION: 
1800-1845 


by Charles M. Wiltse, “... Wiltse’s 
underlying theme...has been set 
forth, not only with a due regard 
for historical probability, but also 
with a vividness, a lucidity and an 
imaginative sweep that are ex- 
tremely exciting and wholly admir- 
able.” -——GEORGE DANGERFIELD, 
The New York Times 

cloth $4.50, paper $1.75 


THE STAKES OF POWER: 
1845—1877 

by Roy E Nichols. “The hand is that 

of a master,"—RICHARD N. CURRENT, 

The New York Times 

cloth $4.50, paper $1.75 


THE URBAN NATION: 
1920-1960 


by George E. Mowry. “A triumph 
of scholarly distillation and grace- 
ful writing." —ARTHUR 8. LINK, 

Princeton University 


$5.00 
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UD) Also from HILL AND WANG 


JOHN E. KENNEDY 
AND THE NEW FRONTIER 


edited and with an Introduction by Aida DiPace Donald.. 


A superb collection of articles from journals and selec- 
tions from books appraising the leadership, goals, and 
accomplishments of John E Kennedy. The contributors 
are: Alexander M. Bickel, McGeorge Bundy, William G. 
Carleton, Douglass Cater, Seymour E. Harris, David 
Horowitz, Carroll Kilpatrick, Louis W. Koenig, William E. 
Leuchtenburg, Richard E. Neustadt, James Reston, Rich- 
ard H. Rovere, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., Theodore C. 
Sorensen, and. ] erome B, Wiesner. $5.95 


FROM PLANTATION TO GHETTO 

AN INTERPRETIVE HISTORY OF 

AMERICAN NEGROES 

by August Meier and Elliott M. Rudwick. In the year in 
which “Black Power" is rapidly becoming the watchword 
of the civil rights movement, this history of the Negro ex- 
perience in Ámerica provides an,urgently needed per- 
spective. With great breadth of vision, Professors Meier 
and Rudwick carry the story of American Negroes from 
the discovery of Ámerica through the promises and be- 
trayals of the nineteenth century, to the twentieth-century 
demands for equality. Consulting Editor: Aida DiPace 
Donald. $5.75 


DOCUMENTS OF UPHEAVAL: 

Selections from William Lloyd Garrison's 

THE LIBERATOR, 1831-1865 

edited by Truman Nelson. “Very welcome...a most valu- 
able book.” HENRY STEELE COMMAGER. $5.95 


Tenth Anniversary 


HILL & WANG 
141 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10010 - 
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“Our slow world spends its time catching 


THE PAPERS OF 


WOODROW 


WILSON 


VOLUME I 1856-1880 


Arthur S. Link, Editor 


john Wells Davidson and David W. Hirst, Associate Editors; 


T. H. Vail Motter, Consulting Editor; 


John E. Little, Editorial Assistant. 


Sponsored by the Woodrow Wilson Foundation and. Princeton University. 


Editorial Advisory Committee: Samuel Flagg Bemis * Katharine E. Brand * 
Henry Steele Commager * August Heckscher * Richard W. Leopold * David C. 


Mearns * Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 


Published by Princeton University Press—Publishers of The Papers of Thomas 
Jefferson and of Arthur Link's masterly biography of Woodrow Wilson. 





\ X 7 ith the publication of Volume I of 

The Papers of Woodrow Wilson, 
Princeton University Press eibarks on the 
first comprehensive documentary record 
of the life and thought of President. Wil- 
son, and the first full-length edition of the 
papers of any modern American Presi- 
dent. 


Wilson the President is often pictured as 


& remote, monolithic public figure, an 
idealist not untouched by a conviction of 








divine right, Wilson's papers reveal the 
man behind the presidential image: per- 
sonal notebooks and diaries, intimate let- 
ters of family and close friends add a 
human dimension and enable the scholar 
to gain revealing insights into the private 
motivation behind the public policies. 


Wilson's record of his own life is more ` 


complete than that of any other twentieth- 
century statesman, 


Volume I covers the period from Wilson's - 





up with the ideas of its best minds.” 
—WOODROW WILSON, 1890 











birth in 1856 to his withdrawal from the 
University of Virginia Law School It 
gives a day-to-day picture of the future 
statesman growing up, and includes the 
shorthand diary he kept while an under- 
graduate at Princeton, transcribed and 
printed here for the first time. 


It is planned to publish two volumes of 
The Papers of Woodrow Wilson each 
year. At its conclusion, this forty-volume 
series will constitute-a major monument 





to American historical scholarship, Vol- 
umes will be approximately 700 pages in 
length and will include illustrations and 
an index. Volume I is now available. 
Those who wish may subscribe to the en- 
tire series and receive a 10% discount. 


Write for 4 free descriptive brochure. 
Princeton 
University Press 


PRINCETON, N. J. 
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Books in History from the Dorsey Press 


PUBLISHED IN THE DORSEY SERIES IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
Consulting Editor: Irvin G. Wyllie, University of Wisconsin 


MAIN PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 

Edited by HOWARD QUINT, DEAN ALBERTSON, and MILTON CANTOR, 
all of the University of Massachusetts 

Volume I--358 pages 1964 Text Price: $8.50 (paperback 

Volume J1—384 pages 1964 Text Price: $8.50 (paperback) 


TWENTIETH CENTURY AMERICA: Selected Readings 

Edited by E. DAVID CRONON, University of Wisconsin 

Volume 1—480 pages 1965 Text Price: $4.50 (paperback) 

Volume 11—494 pages 1966 Text Price: $4.50 (paperback) 

THE AGE OF CIVIL WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION, 1830-1900: 
A Book of Interpretive Essays 


. Edited ioe CROWE, University of Georgia 


About 400 pages 1966 Text Price: About $4.50 (paperback) 


SCIENCE AND SOCIETY IN THE UNITED STATES 

Edited by DAVID D. VAN TASSEL, and MICHAEL G. HALL, both of the 
University of Texas 

867 pages 1966 Text Price: $3.95 (paperback) 


THE AMERICAN CITY: A Documentary History 
Edited by CHARLES N. GLAAB, University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee 
492 pages 1968 Text Price: $2.95 (paperback) i 


AMERICAN EXPANSION: A Book of Maps 


By RANDALL D. SALE, University of Wisconsin, and EDWIN D. KARN, Air 
Defense Command 


32 pages 1962 Text Price: $1.50 (paperback) 

THE CHARACTER OF AMERICANS: A Book of Readings 
Edited by MICHAEL McGIFFERT, University of Denver 

889 pages 1964 Text Price: $2.95 (paperback) 


PUBLISHED IN THE DORSEY SERIES IN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Consulting Editor: 'Theodore S. Hamerow, University of Wisconsin 


A HISTORY OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION 

By ROLAND N. STROMBERG, University of Maryland 

810 pages 1963 Text Price: $8.95 

READINGS IN RUSSIAN POLITICAL 

AND DIPLOMATIC HISTORY 

Edited by ALFRED E. SENN, University of Wisconsin 

Volume 1—245 pages 1966 Text Price: $3.50 (paperback 
Volume 11—265 pages 1966 Text Price: $3.50 (paperback) 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY: A Sourcebook 


-Edited by DONALD A. WHITE, Hollins College 


584 pages 1965 -Text Price: $6.95 


POSTURE OF EUROPE, 1815-1940 
Readings in European Intellectual History 

Edited by EUGENE C. BLACK, Brandeis University 
740 pages 1964 Text Price: $8.95 


Write for Examination Copies Today 


PRESS 


THE DORSEY PRESS  . 
DORSEY | HOMEWOOD, ILLINOIS 


ADD NEW VISUAL APPEAL TO TEACHING HISTORY . 


WITH WESLEY CARTOVUE® 
TRANSPARENCIES 


A Correlated Method for Overhead Projection Pre- 
senting the Wesley “Our America" Map Serles 


These new transparencies are full-color reproductions 
of the well-known Wesley series of American History 
wall maps which trace the development of America 
from Old World beginnings to modern U.S.A. in its 
world setting. The 87 visuals are bound into two 
lesson books in a sequence planned for best use, Cor- 
related and adjacent to them are teacher-guide notes 
for each map. 
i 2 : When the lesson book is attached to the Flipatran® 
Set CVF-WA37. The complete set viewing stage and placed on the illuminated plate of 
of 37 Wesley Cartovue Transpar- the projector, they together produce a projection 
encies in two lesson books, a method that makes these modern teach!ng aids easy 


student-usc atlas, and the Flipa-. : 
tran viewing stage for case of and dramatic to use. À student-use atlas accompanies 


projection $99.50 each set. 
Other sets available. Prices net. Write for Brochure CH6c for additional information 
f.o.b. Chicago 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
50 Years of Service to Education * 1916-1966 
5235 Ravenswood Avenua : Chicago, Illinois 60640 





FROM POLAND 


. FOLIA ORIENTALIA 


First published 1959 
Issued irregularly. 
Volumes consist of two double issues 


` 


Scientific papers and articles from various areas of 
Orientalism covering the history and culture of Eastern 
peoples. 

Published in congress languages, in particular, French, 
German, Russian and English. 

Contents listed in the languages of the articles. 


Approximately $4.00 per volume. 


Available from 


Stechert-Hafner, Inc. 
The World’s Leading International Booksellers 
31 East 10th Street * New York, N. Y. 10003 


Offices in England, France, Germany, Colombia 


gee 
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New Braziller History Books 
by Henry Steele Commager l 
FREEDOM AND ORDER 
A Commentary on the American Political Scene 


No American historian in our time has concerned himself more consistently or 
more fearlessly with our political morality, and with the sense of ethics in public 
life. Central to his thinking in all the varied writings offered in the present book 
is the concept of “the free enterprise in ideas.” Partial contents: 

Democracy and Judicial Review/Red-Baiting in the Colleges/What Ideas Are 
Safe/Freedom and the Right to Travel/Federal Centralization and the Press/The 
Right to Dissent/Television and the Elections/The Republican Party Repudiates 
Its History/Government and the Arts/Our Double Standard of Political Moral- 
ity/The Problem of Dissent: Kiernan hat Is Our Commitment in Vietnam 
/Vietnam: The Moral Issue. OCTOBER/336 pp. /%6. 50 


by Neil Harris 
THE ARTIST IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 


‘The Formative Years: 1790-1860 


An inquiry into the origins of national culture, this important work by a young 
Harvard historian explores the painful process òf legitimizing the artist's task. It 
concentrates not upon American art but upon American artists and their position 
in the growth of the nation. Oscar Handlin comments, “Harris’s study is the most 
important contribution we have had to the history of American culture in recent 
years.” OCTOBER/ 464 pp./illus., index/$7.50. 


by J.L. Talmon 
THE UNIQUE AND THE UNIVERSAL 


Reinhold Niebuhr comments, “Talmon is one of our most eminent political phi- 
losophers and historians, and this book is more significant than any of his previous 
works. It is a careful analysis of the paradoxical reality of our age—the rise of 
nationalism and the necessity of internationalism.” JUST PUBLISHED /320 pp./$6. 50 


by Edith Thomas 
THE WOMEN INCENDIARIES 


“A fascinating study of women and revolution in the Paris Coins of 1871 
during one of the most important events of the past century. A valuable contribu- 
tion." — Alistair Horne, author of The Fall of Paris., 


TusT PUBLISHED/288 pp./index/$7.95 . 
by Oscar Handlin 


CHILDREN OF THE UPROOTED 


' Handlin draws on the writings of 35 second-generation Americans, including Carl 


Sandburg, Joe Harris, Nelson Algren, Fiorello LaGuardia, Arthur Schlesinger, 
Archibald MacLeish, William Saroyan. | Jusr PUBLISHED/512 pp./$8.50 





George Braziller PUBLISHER 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
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THE FRY & JEFFERSON MAP 
OF VIRGINIA & MARYLAND 


A facsimile of the original printing in color and of the 1794 latest 
state in black and white. Two maps, each in 4 sections, unfold to 
approximately 3114 x 50. Booklet, 88% x 1214, 52 pp., index. Paper, 
slipcase. $35.00 i 


Commissioned by the British authorities, Joshua Fry and 
Peter Jefferson, Thomas Jefferson’s father, prepared in 1751 
the richest and most correct map made of Virginia during the 
eighteenth century. Today, only two complete copies of the 
original map are known to exist. Because of its extreme rarity 
and historical importance, the University Press of Virginia has 

ublished a hand-colored facsimile of the original map and a 
Tucksudcwhtte facsimile of the map in its latest state. Also 

rovided is a descriptive booklet which contains a scholarly 
introduction by Dumas Malone, cartographical notations on 
the map in its various states by Coolie Verner, and a com- 
peu index of locations. This deluxe edition is presented in a 
-handsome slipcase, designed to protect the large, five-color 
map, which is suitable for framing, the later map, and the at- 
tractively printed booklet. 


SPEED'S MAP OF VIRGINIA 
AND MARYLAND, 1676 
Editorial INotes and Index 


Edited by ANNE FREUDENBERG, Acting Curator of Manuscripts, Al- 
derman Library, University of Virginia. Map, in color, 17 x 22. 
Booklet, 9 x 121, 21 pp., 1962. Paper, slipcase. $8.75 


This facsimile of John Speed's map captures all the brilliant 
hues and antique beauty of the 1676 original. An accompany- 
ing descriptive booklet contains Speed's two detailed essays 
on colonial life in Virginia and in Maryland and a scholarly 
introduction which provides a key to the index of locations. 
Speed's map and the informative booklet preserve our most. 
accurate contemporary record of Virginia and Maryland, as 
they existed geographically and historically, two generations 
after the founding of Jamestown. 


The University Press of Virginia Charlottesville 
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An Outstanding Series... 
Major Traditions in World Civilization 


Under the Editorship of Hayden V. W hite, 
University of Rochester 


THE ANCIENT NEAR EASTERN TRADITION 
Milton Covensky 


This concise book covers the ancient Egyptian and Mesopotamian civilizations and 
describes the changes that transpired in the Ancient Near East wlth the formation of 
great Internatlonal empires—the Egyptian, the Assyrian, and the Persian, ate. The text 
incorporates the findings of experts on Near Eastem archaeology, myth, and the role of 
social-technological forces; interrelates political and cultural history. 

Coming Fall 1966 


THE BRITISH IMPERIAL EXPERIENCE 
Robert A. Huttenback , 


An analysis of the events, persons, and concepts that have altered the character of the 
British Empire and Influenced Its governing philosophy. The changing face of both the 
Dependent Empire and the Empire of Settlement, the scramble for Africa, and the evolu- 
tion of the imperial organization from Empire to Commonwealth are examined. Finally 
the author considers the Intellectual content of imperialism: Was there a viable philos- 
ophy dedicated to the betterment of man, or merely a manifestation of natlonal ego? 
Was there, Indeed, any substance to the “Imperial idea“? 


‘ 


225 pages, paper, $4.00 


THE BYZANTINE TRADITION 
D. A. Miller 


An overview of the Byzantine Empire as a fully conscious "Imperial" civilization 
separate from the Roman Empire and from Wastern Medieval culture. Examines the 
history of the Empire, the mechanisms of the state and government, the Byzantine 
church, and the dogmatic basis of orthodoxy, and the prominent patterns of Byzantine 
thought. A detallad map, a chronology, and a bibliography with critleal commentary. 


108 pages, paper, $1.50 


THE JUDAEO-CHRISTIAN TRADITION 
J. H. Hexter 


This text surveys the basic facts and values underlylng the Judaeo-Christian Tradition, 
seeking to isolate the original and abiding elements in the tradition's ethical and reli- 
gious thought and practice, A critical blbllography of related books in paperbound 
editions, each section of which is preceded by a series of thought-provoking questions. 


114 pages, paper, $1.50 


Harper & Row, Publishers - w 


49 East 33d Street, New York 10016 
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~The American Nation 
A History of the United States 
John A. Garraty 


Columbia University 


“Aimed, quite obviously, at the college textbook market, it deserves a wider 
audience . . . Mr. Garraty does a superb job of synthesis of the American 
experlence, and he presents his story with great detachment . . . His book also 
benefits from Its clear and useful maps and tables, and from a judicious use 
of Illustrations which give added dimension to the story . . . Demonstrates that 
history, even in textbooks, need not be dull.” 

History News 


“It was hard to concelve how, with the plethora of current texts on American , 

History, there might be room for yet another. But The American Nation is so 

distinctive . . . it has made a good amount of room of its own . . . Lively, 

judicious, and balanced . . . Embraces both the newer areas of historical inquiry 

and the newer findings of historical research . . . the great amount of photo- 

graphs and prints has been used as an integral part of the text, extending It 
meaningfully and adding to tt a greater dimenslon.^ 

—A. S. Eisenstadt 

Brooklyn College of The City University 

of New York 


"Deserves widespread adoptlon . . . The illustratlons from contemporary sources 

are most skillfully selected to aid in the learning process . . . Textually, the 

book is competently done and reflects some orlginal research. and is not merely 
a synthesis of other texts.” 

—Samvel T. Chambers, Ph.D. 

Wilmington College 


"lt is altogether a very handsome and useful book ... 1 am especially gratified 
to see that you have updated, with fresh interpretations, the major problems . 
of the late 19th century.” 
—H. Wayne Morgan 
University of Texas . 


"Dr. Garraty has done something that few historians are able to do... He 

has produced a book that is both scholarly and readable . . . The book is 

factual but not merely an encyclopedia . . . It is profound but not beyond the 
grasp of freshmen... It is easy to read but not glib.” 

—hMyra E. Slawson 

Hiwassee College 


Harper & Row, Publishers V 
49 East 33d Street, New York 10016 17 





ANNOUNCING... 


Interpretations of American History 


John Higham and Bradford Perkins, Editors 


A series of brief, paperbound volumes on important themes in American expe- 
rlence, these readers will provide variety, « considerable amount of detail, con- 
sistently high quality of material, reasonable depth and rounded coverage. 


In each volume, the editor will bring together selections from what he considers 
tho best, most persuasive literature bearing upon the subject. These selections 
will be organized, not to revive sterilo or ancient controversy, but to indicate 
how, in the editor's opinion, the topic should be interpreted. The editors will 
indicate his reasons for considering these interpretations convincing. In a full 
historlographical introduction, he will describe the general importance of the 
topic and trace the evolution of historical inquiry on that subject. In a headnote 
to each selectlon, he will bring 'generalization in the Introduction to bear upon 
the selection and describe its Importance In the author's work. Each editor 
brings obvious competence in his own experience as its interpretor. 


Projected Volumes 


MODERN AMERICAN SociETY, E. Digby Baltzell; THe Cvit 
War, W. R. Brock; EXPANSION AND IMPERIALISM, 4. E. 
Campbell; ANTE-BELLUM REFOnM, David B. Davis; SLAVERY, 
William Freehling; TAE SOUTH AND THE SECTIONAL IMAGE, 
Dewey W. Grantham, Jr., Winter 1967; THE AMERICAN REVO- 
LUTION, Jack P. Greene; RECONSTRUCTION, Staughton Lynd, 
Spring 1967; THe Rist or DEMOCRACY, J. R. Pole; AMERICAN 
WARMAKING, 1939-1945, Gaddis Smith; STRUCTURE OF 
EMPIRE, John ]. TePaske; THE INDUSTRIAL Crry, Stephan 
Thernstrom; THE IDEA OF AMERICA, Wilcomb E. Washburn; 
PURITANISM IN SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY NEW ENGLAND, 
Sindey V. James. 


Harper & Row, Publishers w 
49 East 33d Street, New York 10016 — 18|/17 


^ 
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History books from Prentice - Hall 





The United States: A History of 
a Republic, 2nd Ed., 1967 

Richard Hofstadter, Columbia Uni- 
versity; William Miller and Daniel 
Aaron, Smith College. This full 
and comprehensive history of the 
United States has been largely re- 
written, and is completely fresh 
in design and illustration, incor- 
porating suggestions from  pre- 
vious users, Now it offers a new 
approach to the Colonial period; a 
reconsideration of Jacksonian De- 
mocracy; a new assessment of the 
Old South; & fresh appraisal of 
Reconstruction after the Civil 
War; stronger topieal treatments 
on money, the tariff, the farm 
problem, the regulation of big 
business, and a fresh examination 
of 20th century material. Through- 
out it emphasizes the United States 
history in the context of Western 


civilization and worldwide ‘move-. 


ments. March 1967, approx. 928 
pp., $9.95 


Today’s Isms: Communism, Fas- 
ciam, Capitalism, Socialism, 4th 
Ed., 1964 

William Ebenstein, University of 
California at Santa Barbara. A 
concise overview of the world's ma- 
jor political systems. Communism, 
fascism, capitalism, and socialism 
are presented as ways of life—com- 
posed of cultural as well as eco- 
nomic and political factors. Ex- 
amines in detail the challenge of 
Russia and Red China on the 
economic and scientific fronts, the 
issue of Chinese-Russian relations, 
and the issue of American prestige 
a March 1964, 248 pp., paper, 
8.50 


Growth and Welfare in the Ameri- 
can Past: A New Economic His- 
tory 


Douglass C. North, University of 
Washington. An examination of 
American economic history through 
the systematic application of the- 
ory and statistics, this volume pro- 
vides a wholly new approach to 
our economic history. Supplying 
an overview of the sources of 
growth in the economy, Dr, North 
considers how the welfare of dif- 
ferent groups in that economy was 
influenced by that growth. The re- 
sult is a reappraisal of a number 
of basic issues in American eco- 
nomic history. Many of these reap- 
praisals are original in this study, 
while others are derived from re- 
cent research by “new economic 
historians.” April 1966, 198 pp., 
paper, $2.95, cloth, $5.95 


Contemporary Europe: A History, 
2nd Ed., 1966 

H. Stuart Hughes, Harvard Uni- 
versity. This new 2nd edition cov- 
ers with clarity and brevity, in 
terms of broad ideological conflict, 
the salient elements in the history 
of Europe since 1914. New fea- 
tures of this edition include an 
amplified treatment of European 
society before 1914 and on the 
origins of the two world wars, up- 
dating of the chapter on post 1945 
culture, and the final chapter is re- 
written to cover main events of the 
last five years—the fall of Khru- 
schev, the Sino-Soviet rift, the 
succession to Adenauer in Ger- 
many, and many more. February 
1966, 582 pp., $8.75 


(Prices shown for student use.) 


For approval copies, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 07632 
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ALSO FROM PRENTICE-HALL 


In the Russian Civilization series 
—Edited by Ivo J. Lederer and 
Michael Cherniavsky. 


Plans For Political Reform In Im- 
perial Russia, 1730-1905 

Mare Raeff, Columbia University. 
The author presents documents 
which trace the development of 
social and political thought in 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
Russia, Each translated source is 
accompanied by Dr. Raeff’s intro- 
duction to the events that sur- 


rounded these attempts to limit 


the power of the autocrats. An ex- 
tensive introduction provides in- 
sight into the problems of the 
pre-Revolutionary Russian politi- 
cal structure and offers & back- 
ground for understanding the sig- 
nifieance of these documents in 
Russian history. February 1966, 
159 pp., paper $2.95, cloth $4.95 


——— SPECTRUM 


The Mycenaeans in History 
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The Decembrist Movement 

Mare Raeff, Columbia University. 
Examines the factors that con- 
tributed to the December rebellion 
against Nicholas I’s ascendance to 
the throne—with all their politi- 
cal, social and economie import. 
Brought into focus are the roles 
of Romanticism, eighteenth-cen- 
tury philosophy, nationalistic fer- 
vor, and other currents of the 
times. The documents presented 
here, including testimony by the 
members of the subversive soci- 
eties, constitutions designed to re- 
place the autocratic government 
of the Tsar, and the accounts of 
trials of the subversives, reveal 
the spirit which pervaded the 
movement, and inspired its follow- 
ers, as well as their goals and 
plans for the future. February 
1966, 180 pp., paperbound, $2.95, 
cloth $4.95 


AA BOOKS——— 


Edited by Alan E. Samuel, Yale University. Tracing Greek civilization 
from the earliest Neolithic settlements to the flowering of Mycenae, this 
book—the only complete archeological history of early Greek culture— 
provides an introduction to the peoples who laid the foundationa of 
European civilization, The author's analysis of archeological data shows 
how excavated objects can actually be used to understand history, and 
brings to life one of the most fascinating and exciting periods of the 
ancient world, Illustrated. paper $2.45, cloth $4.95 


Nigeria & Ghana 

John E. Flint, Kings College, University of London, This study argues 
that many of the outstanding contrasts between these two states—in- 
cluding governmental systems, political and social ideals, and relative 
status among African states—can only be understood by tracing the 
histories of the two countries. From ancient times through the medieval 
period to the modern era, the author details the long process that caused 
Nigeria and Ghana to emerge as perhaps the two most important coun- 
tries in the new Africa. paper $1.95, cloth $4.95. (In the Modern Nations 
in Historical Perspective series) 


Poland & Czechoslovakia 

Frederick G. Heymann, University of Alberta, Canada. This first com- 
parative study in English of two ancient West Slav nations discusses the 
ways in which a colorful, often tragic past continues to make itself felt 
in the actions and reactions of these nations now a part of the Soviet 
bloc. paper $1.95, cloth $4.95. (In the Modern Nations in Historical Per- 
spective series) 


SPECTRUM /@\\ BOOKS available at your bookstore, College profes- 
sors—review copies available from Prentice-Hall field representatives. 
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SELECTED TITLES. OF HISTORICAL 
INTEREST FROM BARNES & NOBLE 


REPRINTS OF BOOKS LONG-OUT-OF-PRINT 


CIVILIZATION DURING THE MIDDLE AGES: Especially in Rela- 
tion to Modern Civilization. By George B. Adams. Reprint of 1922 
edition. 455 pp. Ready soon. $7.50 


THE AEXIAD OF THE PRINCESS ANNA COMNENA. By Anna 
Comnena (Tr. by Elizabeth A. S. Dawes.) Reprint of 1928 edi- 
tion, 448 pp. $8.50 


EIGHTEEN YEARS ON THE GOLD COAST OF AFRICA. By Brodie 
Cruickshank. With new 22-page introduction by Dr. K. A. Busia. 
Reprint of 1853 edition. Vol. I - 354 pp. Vol. Il - 336 pp. $25.00 


RUSSIA IN CENTRAL ASIA IN 1889 AND THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN 
QUER UON, By George N. Curzon, Reprint of 1889 edition. 477 
pp. $12.50 


THE BARONIAL OPPOSITION TO EDWARD II: Its Character and 
Foliey, By James C. Davies. Reprint of 1918 edition, 644 pp. 
$15.00 

BRITISH POLICY IN KENYA COLONY. By Marjorie R. Dilley. Re- 
print of 1937 edition. 296 pp. $8.50 


` THE ACHIEVEMENT OF GREECE: A Chapter in Human Experi- 


ence, By William C. Greene, Reprint of 1923 edition. 334 pp. 
Ready soon. $7.50 


‘NATIVE TRIBES OF S.W. AFRICA. By C. H. L. Hahn. (With H. 


Vedder & L. Fourie.) Reprint of 1928 edition. 211 pp. $7.50 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH TRADE IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
Eileen E. Power & Moisei M. Postan, editors. Reprint of 1933 
edition. 435 pp. $10.00 

WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR AND THE RULE OF THE NOR- 
MANS. By Frank M. Stenton, Reprint of 1908 edition. 592 pp. 
Ready soon. $8.50 


i rud OF ZINJ. By C. H. Stigand. Reprint of 1913 edition. 


ORIGINALS 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY EUROPE: The 1680's to 1815. By Stuart 
Andrews. 402 pp. $5.00 

THE DECLINE OF ENGLISH FEUDALISM, 1215-1540. By J. M. W. 
Bean. $8.00 

PARLIAMENT AS AN EXPORT. Sir Alan Burns, editor. 280 pp. 
$7.50 

PREHISTORIC AND EARLY CHRISTIAN IRELAND: A Guide, By 
E. Estyn Evans. 256 pp. $8.00 j 

LONDON: The Years of Change. By Harold Priestley. 236 pp. Ready 
soon. $6.00 


SOURCES FOR THE HISTORY OF MEDIAEVAL EUROPE: From 
the Mid-Eighth to the Mid-Thirteenth Century. By B. Pullan. 277 
pp. $6.50 

POST-VICTORIAN BRITAIN; 1902-1951. By L. C. B. Seaman. 576 


. $6.25 
PE Send for latest descriptive catalog. 


BARNES & NOBLE, INC. 105 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y., N. Y. 10003 
| ; 





THE COLONIAL EXPERIENCE 
Readings in Early American History 


Edited by H. Trevor Colbourn 


lix 


Comprised of a wide range of primary and secondary sources, this - 


collection of essays and documents offers readable selections covering 
all phases of America's history from its earliest settlement to the 
signing of the Constitution. Fresh, dynamic points of view in line 
with current historical thinking are represented throughout. Com- 
prehensive section bibliographies; concluding general bibliography. 


419 pages 1966 Paper, $4.50; Cloth, $6.00 | 


THE WORLD BEYOND EUROPE 


An Introduction to the History of Africa, India, Southeast Asia, 
and the Far East 


Second Edition 


George Alexander Lensen 


Organized around the three major periods of contact between the 
western and non-western worlds—the Age of Exploration, the Age 
of Imperialism, and the period since the Russo-Japanese War, THE 
WORLD BEYOND EUROPE examines Africa, India, Southeast 
Asia, and the Far East in the light of their past. The new Second 
Edition represents an extensive revision and updating of Part III, 
"Since the Russo-Japanese War," with particular attention given 
the recent dramatic changes in Southeast Asia and Africa. Numerous 
maps and charts; updated and expanded bibliography. 


215 pages 1966 Paper $2.50 


AMERICAN INTERVENTION, 1917 


Sentiment, Self-Interest, or Ideals? 


Edited by Daniel M. Smith 


A fascinating compilation of documents, contemporary accounts, 
and historical evaluations concerning the reasons for and implica- 
tions of America's entry into World W. 

by a brief and lucid introduction, and a “Suggestions for Addi- 
tional Reading” is appended. 


1966 Paper $2.25 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON- NLW YORE: ALLANTAÀ GENLVA HE: DALLAS + PALO ALTO 


ar I. Each selection is preceded ` 
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C nell “,..amagnificent piece of work 


UNIVERSITY PRESS done in the finest tradition 
Yew of historical scholarship.”* 


The Problem of Slavery 
in Western Culture 


By DAVID BRION DAVIS. The first in a projected multivolume 
study, this important book offers a panoramic survey of the con- 
tradictory ideas and practices that led to the great slavery con- 
troversies in Europe and America in the eighteenth and nineteenth 


centuries. “I greet it with enthusiasm and high esteem... . It is a 
splendid start on what promises to be a monumental work." 
—* C. VANN WOODWARD 520 pages. $10.00 


The Waffen SS 


Hitler’s Elite Guard at War, 1939-1945 


By GEORGE H. STEIN. This is the first major study in any language of the 
Waffen SS, the combat branch of the SS, “Mr. Stein has set out to disen- 
tangle the history of the Waffen SS from a complicated network that in- 
one the Gestapo, the Security Police and the concentration oP guards. 
. [He] has done ample justice to his subject."—-N. Y. Times Book Review 
Photographs and maps. 368 pages. $7.50 


Dream of Unity 


Pan-Africanism and Political Unification in West Africa 


By CLAUDE E. WELCH, JR. The author illustrates and explains the 
factors that militate against the establishment of suprastate political unions 
in West Africa. Maps. 400 pages. $8.00 


National Unity and Regionalism 


in Hight African States 


Edited by GWENDOLEN M. CARTER. Outstanding scholars show how 
governments in Nigeria, Niger, The Congo, the Central African Republic, 
Chad, Gabon, Uganda, and Ethiopia are attempting to create national unity 
among people with strong regional loyalities. 

Maps, figures. 608 pages. $10.00 


Daniel Halevy and His Times 


A Gentleman-Commoner in the Third Republic 


By ALAIN SILVERA, Through the published and private works of one 
of the foremost critics in twentieth-century France, the author vividly 
brings to life the intellectual, political, and social forces that sha the 
years from the Dreyfus Affair, to the outbreak of the First World War. 

240 pages. Frontispiece. $6.50 


y 
A thought-provoking analysis of Cornell 
‘a much-misunderstood movement UNIVERSITY ide 
in American politics a 


Ksolationism in America, 
19335 - 1941 


By MANFRED JONAS. The author makes the point, often over- 
looked, that the isolationist camp in the 1930's included representa- 
tives of nearly every segment of the American political scene. He 
carefully sets forth the many arguments raised in favor of isola- 
tionism, documenting his exposition with excerpts from the letters 
and papers of leading isolationists and biographical sketches of 
them. 304 pages. $7.50 


Horace Walpole 


By R. W. KETTON-CREMER. Horace Walpole's activities as historian, 
politician, architect, antiquarian, collector, and social chronicler of 18th- 
century England are masterfully related in this book. “In his detailed and 
te life, R. W. Ketton-Cremer gives us all the sides of the man 
and keeps the elements in admirable balance."—New York Times. 

à Illustrations. 352 pages. $6.95 


Warfare in England, 1066-1189 


By JOHN BEELER. The author, a specialist in both military and institu- 
tional history, presents a thorough and carefully researched study of mili- 
tary matters during the reigns of William Rufus, Henry I, and Henry II. 

Maps, 468 pages. $12.50 


Eikon Hasilike 


The Portraiture of His Sacred Majesty 

in His Solitudes and Sufferings . 
Edited by PHILIP A. KNACHEL. First published in 1649 and purported to 
have come from the pen of Charles I of England, this book was regarded 
for many years as one of the most effective propaganda weapons of the 


royalists. 4 Folger Document of Tudor and Stuart Civilization. 
288 pages. $6.75 


Expectations Westward 


The Mormons and the Emigration of their 
British Converts in the Nineteenth Century 
By P. A. M. TAYLOR. This is the first book to deal specifically with the 


migration of British Mormons to Utah. ", . . an important and impressive 
account,"—Times Literary Supplement. 266 pages. $7.50 


Cornell University Press 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 14850 
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Outstanding History Texts from McGraw-Hill 





A DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF 
AMERICAN LIFE 


General Editor, David Donald, The Johns 
Hopkins University 

The history of the United States is more a 
matter of record than is that of any major 
world power in history. This series presents 
the most extenslye coverage yet attempted 
for the entire history of the nation. 


SETTLEMENTS TO SOCIETY: 1584-1763 
Jack P. Greene, The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity 


m 


N 


‘COLONIES TO NATION: 
(In Preparation) 

Jack P. Greene, The Johns Hopkins Uni- 

versity 


1763-1789 


Ed 


THE GREAT REPUBLIC: 1789-1845 

(In Preparation) 
Wilson Smith, University of Callfornia, 
Davis 


> 


DEMOCRACY ON TRIAL: 1845-1877 
Robert W. Johannsen, University of Il- 
Hnols 


m 


SHAPING THE INDUSTRIAL REPUBLIC: 
1877-1898 (in Preparation) 
Robert A. Lively, Princeton University 


e 


LUSIONMENT: 1898-1928 
David A. Shannon, Unlversity of Maryland 


N 


DEPRESSION, RECOVERY AND WAR: 
1929-1945 

Alfred B. Rollins, Jr. Harpur College, 

State University of New York 


ANXIETY AND AFFLUENCE: 1945-1965 
Ernest R. May, Harvard University 

Each volume in the series Is approximately 
400 pages in length and is available in a 
soft cover edition ($2.95) and a cloth editton 
($4.95). 


PROGRESSIVISM AND POSTWAR DISIL- 


VIEWS OF AMERICAN 
ECONOMIC GROWTH 


Volume h THE AGRICULTURAL ERA 
Volume Il: THE INDUSTRIAL ERA 


By Thomas C. Cochran, University of Penn- 
sylvania: and Thomas B. Brewer, Univ. of 
Kentucky. Each avallable in hord cover 


($6.95) and soft cover ($3.95) 


In two volumes, this is the most comprehen- 
sive set of readings avallable for courses 
in American economic history. Each contains 
a balanced selection of materials from econ- 
omists and historians. Volume | deals with 
the colonial period to 1865; Volume 1l from 
1865 to the present. Both deal with toplcs of 
change and growth, soclal and political Im- 
pact on industrlalization, industrial structure, 
agriculture and labor, changes in capltallsm, 
and the relatlonship' of the American econ- 
omy to the world. 


THE EMERGENCE OF 
LIBERAL HUMANISM: . 


An Intellectual History of Western Europe, 
Vol. 1 ] 


By Wilson H. Coates and Hayden V. White, 
both of University of Rochester. 450 pages 
$6.95 


A brilliant study of all the intellectual move- 
ments of European hlstory from the break- 
down of medleval civilization through the 
perlod of Enlightenment and democratic rev- 
olutlons of the 18th Century. Concentrating 
on the transformation within Europe's Intel- 
lectual, political, social, economic, religious 
and artistic experlence, the text seeks to 
determine the origins, main components and 
evolution of the main traditions of Western 
clvilization. 


TWELVE DOORS TO JAPAN 


By John ' Whitney Hall, Yale University; and 
Richard K. Beardsley, Unlversity of Michigan. 
649 pages $9.95 


Through the insight of twelve social science 
and humanistic disciplines, this unique book 
thoughtfully examines both contemporary 
problems and the history of Japan. A wide 
coverage of basic factual Information is 
presented analytically to bring out the special 
features as well as the interdependence of 
each approach to Japanese culture, 


Write for your examination copy today 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 


330 W. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 10036 
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ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 
just published 


» TWENTIETH-CENTURY AMERICA: AN 
INTERPRETATION WITH READINGS 


by J. Joseph Huthmacher, Rutgers, The State 
University 
552 x 83% paperbound 578 pp. $5.95 


* THE NEW DEAL: DOCTRINES AND DEMOCRACY 


By Bernard Sternsher, Seton Hall University 
5% x 83$ paperbound 219 pp. $2.95 


=n JAPAN: A CONCISE HISTORY 


By Milton W. Meyer, California State College at 
Los Angeles 
5% x 8% 226 pp. $5.50 


recent publications 


* A DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
THOUGHT AND SOCIETY 


Edited by Charles Crowe, University of Georgia 
5% x 836 paperbound 412 pp. $5.25 


* HISTORICAL VISTAS: READINGS IN UNITED 
STATES HISTORY, VOLUMES I AND Il 


Edited by Grady McWhiney, University of British 
Columbia and Robert Wiebe, Northwestern University 
5% x 836 paperbound 

Vol. |, 562 pp. Vol. Il, 552 pp. $4.95 each 


* A HISTORY OF ASIA, VOLUMES I AND Il 


By Woodbridge Bingham, University of California at 
Berkeley; Hilary Conroy, University of Pennsylvania; 
and Frank W. Iklé, University of New Mexico 

6 x 91⁄4 Vol. I, 582 pp. Vol. Il, 690 pp. $9.95 each 


x READINGS IN RUSSIAN HISTORY AND CULTURE 


Edited by Ivar Spector, University of Washington 
and Marion Spector, Ph.D. 
55g x 83% paperbound 489 pp. $5.50 


write for further information 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC., DEPT. L1 
150 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 02111 
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Reference Works from G. K. HALL & CO. 


Catalogs from THE MARINERS MUSEUM 
Newport News, Virginia 
The largest in its field, this special library has one of the finest col- 


lections of maritime history ever assembled. Its coverage is world- 
wide, with materials in several languages besides English. 


Dictionary Catalog of the Library 


144,000 cards, 9 volumes Price: $575.00 
Catalog of Marine Photographs , 

72,700 cards, 5 volumes Price: $300.00 
Catalog of Marine Prints and Paintings . 

48,200 cards, 3 volumes Price: $195.00 
Catalog of Maps, Ships’ Papers and Logbooks 

10,600 cards, 1 volume Price: $45.00 

Dictionary Catalog of the 


STEFANSSON COLLECTION on the POLAR REGIONS 
‘Dartmouth College Library, Hanover, N. H. 


This collection is largely the product of the long-sustained and 
dedicated gathering by the Arctic explorer, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, 
of a mass of documentation, published and unpublished, new and 
old, rare and common, which traces and records the steady north- 
ward migration of man and his adjustments to the I environ- 
ment, Extensive subjectindexing is a particularly valuable feature 
of this catalog. Besides entries for the monographs, serials, and 
pamphlets of the collection, there are cards for tape-recorded lec- 
tures and interviews, for diaries, and for some correspondence. 
Estimated 120,000 cards, 8 volumes 


Prepublication price: $380.00; after January 31, 1967: $470.00 


10% additional charge on orders outside the U. S. 
Descriptive material on these titles and a complete catalog of publications 
gre available on request. 


G. K. HALL & CO. 70 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 02111 








a A 
Custer’s Gold 


The United States Cavalry Expedition of 1874 
by Donald Jackson 


An account of Custer's search for gold In Sioux country whlch ulti- 
mately led to the disaster of Little Big Horn two years later. The story 
of the expedition and Its effect on relations with the Sioux, as 
gleaned from official documents, correspondents’ reports, and hith- 
erto unpublished journals. “A superb example of the way military 
history and western history, in fact all history, ought to be written,” — 
John Bakeless. $5.00 


California's Utopian Colonies 
by Robert V. Hine 


The fascinating, human story of those who withdrew to secluded 
areas of California in order to embody their visions of "a resplendent, 
reformed mankind gathered in the ideal soclety." Originally published 
by the Huntington Library. "A useful survey and the serlous study of 
utopianism, especially in its Callfornia manifestations, owes a debt 
to Mr. Hine for hls labors."—Mississippl Valley Historical Revlew. 

` cloth $6.00; paper $1.45 


_ The Heart Prepared 


Grace and Conversion in Puritan Spiritual Life 
by Norman Pettit 


The author traces the development of the concept of grace and con- 
version during the l6th and 17th centuries, demonstrates its in- 
fluence on the leading New England divines, describes the debates 
aroused by it, and explores the problem that arose when preparation 
became a requirement for church membership, making admission 
standards too high. $5.75 


. The Concept of Equilibrium in American Social Thought 
by Cynthia Eagle Russett 


In this exercise In intellectual history—in concept transference and 
dissemination—the author discusses how the concept of equilibrium 
traveled across the disclplinary boundaries of the physical and bio- 
logical sclences to become a central idea In American social thought 


available through your bookstore 


Yale University Press E4EY 
New Haven and London BEI 
in Canada: McGill University Press 
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Medical Practice in Modern England 
The Impact of Specialization and State Medicine 


by Rosemary Stevens 


Problems of interest to the medical! profession in the U. S. as well as 
Great Britain are covered In this study of English medical practice. 
The author traces the development of the profession during the past 
two centurles, analyzes the impact of government particlpation In 
provision of health services, and discusses current problems and 
controversies. $10.00 


The Midwife and the Witch 

by Thomas R. Forbes 

The mysteries of pregnancy and childbirth have produced a rich 

folklore. Almost 900 sources, nearly all orlginal, provide thorough 

documentation for these essays which Include curlous ideas about 

pregnancy tests, sex prediction, protection of the mother by charms 
e 


and amulets, and the role of the early midwives who experimented 
with witchcraft. : $6.50 


The Hyksos 


by John Van Seters 


In this study of the Hyksos, foreign rulers of Egypt in the Second 
Intermediate Period, Mr. Van Seters approaches the problems of thelr 
rise to power, their dynasties, the nature of thelr rule, and thelr 
rellglon from the joint perspectives of archaeology and literary crti- 
cism. “A fine plece of work on a difficult subject of historical im- 
portance. Mr. Van Seters has a new approach to the material which 
he presents with skill and authority. His ideas are of the kind which 
stimulate further discussion on a new basis."—William Stevenson 
Smith. $6.50 


Ts'ao Yin and the K'ang-hsi Emperor 
Bondservant and Master 
by Jonathan D. Spence 


In this first book on the early Ch'Ing dynasty in China, the author 
focuses on the many-sided career of a bondservant and provides a 
sharp reflection on the changing faces of the Ch‘ing emperors. "Mr. 
Spence's work shows a mastery of structure and action, of institu- 
tions and the people who operated in them, of the genera! trends and 
the particular details. The description of the emperor's Southern 
Tours is a monograph In itself,""—John K. Fairbank. $7.50 
Proceedings in Parliament 1610 

Volume 1: The House of Lords 

Volume 2: The House of Commons 


edited by Elizabeth Read Foster 
The fourth and fifth sessions of James l's important first parliament 
are reconstructed here from materials never before published. 
the set, $17.50' 
available through your bookstore 
Yale University Press & 
New Haven and London PIEI 
In Canada: McGill University Press 








E 


L 
Mon Cher Papa 


Franklin and the Ladies of Paris 
by Claude-Anne Lopez 


In this delightful account of the personal side of Franklin's eight 
years in Paris, Mrs. Lopez, drawing from many unpublished docu- 
ments, shows Franklin winning France to the side of the American 
Revolution by captivating all her citizens, particularly the ladies of 
Parls. $7.50 


Ironmaker to the Confederacy 
Joseph R. Anderson and the Tredegar Iron Works 
by Charles B. Dew 


The author traces the hlstory of Richmond's Tredegar Iron Works, 
the largest iron manufacturer in the Confederacy, which reflected 
and, to an important degree, shaped the fortunes of the South. "A 
book thorough in research and judicious In exposition : . . in fact one 
of the most valuable written in recent years."—Allan Nevins, Hunt- 
ington Library and Art Gallery. > $10.00 


Chichester Towers 
by L. P. Curtis 


Intrigue, humor, and illuminating Insights Into the social structure of 
eighteenth-century England are entwined in this engaglng work of 
historical craftsmanship. The story illustrates what used to be known 
as the alliance between church and state; and H suggests the degree 
to which ecclesiastical politics were subordinated to the secular 
needs of the state. $5.00 


The United States and the Hawaiian Kingdom 
A Political History 
by Merze Tate 


In the first comprehensive study of the penetration of American in- 
fluence In Hawaii, Miss Tate preserves a remarkably objective balance 
In the midst of controversial literature and documentary material. 
“She has placed all students of Hawalian history and American 
foreign pollcy in her debt.”—Amerlcan Historical Review. $8.50 


available through your bookstore 


Yale University Press BR 
New Haven and London E? 


In Canada: McGill University Press 
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for courses in American history 





SOURCES OF THE AMERICAN MIND, Volumes I and I 


Edited by Loran Barrrz, Rochester. This collection of documents and texts 
brings together, for the first time, extended materials from the fields of theology, 
political and social theory, literature, law and philosophy. Covering the entire 
span of American intellectual history from the Puritans to today, these two 
readers provide a sampling of the richest materials in American intellectual 
history in a convenient form. Professor Baritz has written separate editorial intro- 
ductions for each selection introducing the major ideas of the document and 
placing it in context. Most of the selections are reprinted in their entirety so that 
the full favor and argument may be savored. Volume I covers from the Puritans 
through the Civil War: 409 pages. Cloth: $7.95. Paper: $4.50. Volume II covers 
from Industrialism to the Present: 385 pages. Cloth: $7.95. Paper: $4.50. 


CITY ON A HILL 


. By Loren Barrrz. “This is a distinguished book. Its distinction lies not so 
much in its impressive array of marshaled facts and quotations as in the fullness 
and clarity with which it presents much of the substance and significance of 
American thought. Baritz has set out to explore in some length the intellectual 
experiences, rather than the external behavior, of six subjects who ‘illustrate three 
intellectual modes’ in the American intellectual tradition. . . . Written in an 
abrupt, stabbing style, this is intellectual history in the best sense. Baritz handles 
his chosen material most dexterously, producing a convincing and rounded por- 
trait of each of his subjects, accurately and elegantly set in its historical back- 
ground.”—Wendell D. Garrett in The New-York Historical Society Quarterly. 
367 pages. Cloth: $7.50. Paper: $3.95. 


WHEN THE EAGLE SCREAMED 


By Wir H. Cake Texas. A history of American expansionist diplo- 
macy from 1800 to 1860, re-interpreted in the light of global strategy, romanticism, 
and the myth of free security. Goetzmann sees the impulse for expansion as 
derived from European ideas and shows how America was plunged into a con- 
tinual state o£ crisis by a series of clashes which demonstrated that "free security" 
never existed. 138 pages. Cloth: $4.95. Paper: $1.95. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 


Ixix 


for courses in European history 


EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION SINCE THE MIDDLE AGES 


By Epwarp R. Tannensaum, N. Y. U. This outstanding introductory text 
features the analysis of all aspects of culture—the arts, thought, science, tech- 
nology, popular culture—and the ways in which they responded to a changing 
civilization throughout Europe. 834 pages. $8.95. 


ROOTS OF THE WESTERN TRADITION 


By C. Warren Ho ister, Santa Barbara. The political history, intellectual 
developments, art, religion, and economic trends of the Ancient Near East, Greece 
and Rome—from prehistoric times to about A. D. 500— receive brief yet thorough 
treatment in this book. 224 pages. Paper: $2.95. 


MEDIEVAL EUROPE 


By C. Warren Howtisrer. Beginning with the Roman Empire at its height and. 
proceeding through the High Middle Ages, this book presents a trenchant study 
of the beginning of Western European society. 262 pages. Paper: $2.95, 


NEW PERSPECTIVES ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


Edited by Jerrry Kaprow, Columbia. Collects some of the most significant 
writings by modern French historians on the social aspects of the Revolution. 
354 pages. Cloth: $6.95. Paper: $3.95. 


DOCTRINES OF IMPERIALISM 


By A. P. Tuornron, Toronto. A survey, from Roman times to the present, of 
the impact of imperialist beliefs on men’s attitudes and actions. 246 pages. Cloth: 
$5.95. Paper: $2.95. 


ROME OF THE CAESARS 


By Tomas W. Arnica, Southern California. An examination of life in 1st and 
2nd century Rome through the eyes of eleven men who sought careers or preached 
messages there. 254 pages. Cloth: $5.95. Paper: $2.95. 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICS SINCE WORLD WAR II 


By Cuartes L. Roszrrson, Smith. Combines a detailed summary of interna- 
tional events since the war with an overview of broad changes in the political 
pattern of the world. 385 pages. Cloth: $6.95. Paper: $395. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION IN TWO SYSTEMS: Essays in Honor of 
Alexander Gerschenkron 


Edited by Henry Rosovsxy, Harvard University. 289 pages. $6.95. 
605 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10016 
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Significant...from Syracuse 


De Gaulle and the World 
The Foreign Policy of the Fifth French Republic 
W. W. Kulski 


This objective, comprehensive, and fully documented study of 
de Gaulle’s relations with the nations of the world traces the de-, 
velopment of his reer policy from 1958 to the present. 

It examines de Gaulle's attitudes and actions in respect to French 
nuclear power, NATO, the European Community, the Soviet Un- 
ion, Germany, Britain, China, the United States, the U.N., and the : 
Third World of the uncommitted nations. 

Professor Kulski analyzes, from extensive research in France, the’ 
degree of French popular support for de Gaulle’s foreign policy, 

' and what aspects of that policy are likely to survive him. 
Kulski, a distinguishe Polish diplomat before and during the 
' war, and now Professor of Political Science at Duke University, is 
a noted authority on European and Soviet international politics. 
$8.50 


France and Algeria 
The Problem of Civil and Political Reform, 1870-1920 


Vincent Confer 


This is a study of the “middle period” of French control in Algeria, 
and of the efforts by reform movements in France to extend the 
civil and political rights of the Algerian Arab and Berber popula- 
tion. Professor Confer recounts in detail the attempts at reform, the 
nature of the opposition, and the reasons why reform was not 
achieved. In the concluding chapter, he discusses the implications 
of these events for subsequent Franco-Algerian relations. $5.00 


The Arab Ba’th Socialist Party 
History, Ideology, and Organization 
Kamel S. Abu Jaber; Foreword by Philip K. Hitti 


The Arab Ba'th party, founded in 1948, has been the Bie) in power 
in Syria since 1963. It is increasing in importance throughout the 
Middle East, with its.goal of Arab unity and its opposition to 
alignment with East or West. 

This is the only full-scale history and analysis of the party in 
English. $6.50 


From your bookseller or 


Syracuse University Press 
Syracuse, New York 13210 
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Two Volumes 
examine the struggles and 


triumphs of Western 
Civilization. 


THE INTELLECTUAL HISTORY OF EUROPE 
by Friedrich Heer 


. In this major work, Friedrich Heer, professor of history at 
the University of Vienna, rejects the purely linear and chron-, 
ological approach to history. Singling out the decisive ideas 
and thoughts in the intellectual history of Europe, Professor 
Heer emphasizes their radial influence, In this important 
volume, of interest to scholars and laymen alike, Mr. Heer 
describes several fundamental radial themes he sees as the 
vital determinants of the major inner struggles of the Euro- 
pean spirit. 

824 pages, $12.95 


THE WAR: 1941-1945 


by Ilya Ehrenburg 


. those who want to know what it was like to live in Rus- 
sia during the terrible war years, who want a view of Soviet 
citizens, of high and low rank both, as individuals, rather 
than as stereotypes, will be richly rewarded.” 

—New York Times ` 


. a fascinating record of 20th century Russian history.” 
—Library Journal 


. fascinating as a revelation of the man as well as of Rus- 
sian attitudes during the years that were to prepare for the 


cold war to come.’ 
—The Atlantic Monthly 
198 pages, $5.95 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
A SUBSIDIARY OF THE TIMES MIRROR COMPANY 
Cleveland and New York 
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"Anyone can make history. 


Only a great man can write it." 
—WiLDE 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: A History 


By DEXTER PERKINS and GLYNDON G. VAN Deusen, both Emeritus, University of 
Rochester. A brilliant reconstruction of the great mosaic that is American history, 
this text begins with the discovery of the New World and concludes with the Kennedy 
Administraüon. Development of institutions and ways of life, with particular em- 
pe on politics and economics, is the major theme of this book, but social, intel- 
ectual, and diplomatic history are artfully integrated into the central narrative. Ap- 
pendices to both volumes are thorough and authoritative. 

Vol. I: 1962, 818 pages, $8.95 

Vol. II: 1962, 845 pages, $8.95 


READINGS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


By Guynpon G. VAN Deusen, Emeritus, and Hersert J. Bass, Temple University. The 
historians represented in these volumes have earned sixteen Pulitzer, one Parkman, 
and eight Bancroft prizes. They have combined sound and provocative interpretations 
with literary skill to provide realistic and challenging essays for the beginning stu- 
dent. An introduction to each section places the selections in theix proper historical 
framework, and the books include analytical and narrative readings which illuminate 
a topics in American History. 

Vol. I: 1968, 450 pages, $3.75 

Vol, II: 1968, 430 pages, $3.75 


A HISTORY OF THE OLD SOUTH 
Second Edition 

By CLEMENT EATON, University of Kentucky, Reflecting the most recent research and 
scholarship on the South prior to the Civil War, the Second Edition of this text in- 
cludes such topics as the working class of Southern colonial society, the Southern 
aristocracy, and the Southern woman. A critical study of the practice of slavery and its 
abolition, and a deep analysis of Bahay movements during the American Revolution 
and the War of 1812 are included, along with a re-evaluation of such leaders as Jeffer- 
son, Jackson, and Madison. This book is of as much value to the general reader as 
to students of American history, American studies, and Southern history. 
1966, 608 pages, $8.95 


THE SOUTH SINCE 1865 


By Jonn S. EzeLL, University of Oklahoma. Here is a closely detailed record of the 
South's eventful history since the Civil War. Dr. Ezell traces the South's return to the 
Union, a series of concessions and changes which yet enabled it to retain its own 
regional characteristics. ‘The rise of urbanism, the Negro problem, labor's efforts to 
organize, religion, education, Southern politics—all are analyzed to reveal the whole 
culture of the region. Topically and chronologically arranged, the book shows how the 
New South has come to parallel the larger American cultural pattern. 

1968, 528 pages, $8.50 


AGE OF EXCESS: The United States, 1877-1914 


By Rav GiNGER, Brandeis University. Focusing on a major theme—that large industries 
roduced far more than American markets would buy—the author provides a master- 
ul interpretation of American life from the end of Reconstruction to World War I. 

He describes the techniques individuals used to amass fortunes, the reasons for the 

emergence of giant corporations, changes in foreign policy, social theory, and the effects 

of personal mobility on the social and political structure. The product of two decades 
of study, the book includes all aspects of history from a closely reasoned study of the 
growth of Standard Oil to an astute analysis of the relation of style to content in 

Huckleberry Finn. 

1965, 886 pages, $2.95 


Write to the Faculty Service Desk for examination copies. 


. THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


866 Third Avenue, New York 10022 
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poetry and philosophy.” 
—MACAULAY 


ISSUES IN AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 


Edited by ARMIN Rappaport, University of California, Berkeley. This two-volume col- 
lection of outstanding readings covers major issucs in American diplomatic history 
from the Revolution to the seizure of China by the Communists. Each volume includes 
15 topics: two articles on each topic represent opposing points of view. The articles 
are written by recognized diplomatic historians; an introduction to each topic by Pro- 
fessor Rappaport provides the historical context and importance of each topic. 

Vol. I: The Formative Years to 1895 

1965, 448 pages, $3.95 

Vol. It: World Power and Leadership 

1965, 448 pages, $3.95 


SOURCES IN AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 


Edited by ARMIN RAPPAPORT, University of California, Berkeley. A compact, compre- 
hensive collection of documents fundamental to the study of United States diplomacy, 
this volume is designed to supplement the author's Issues in American Diplomacy. 
It is also suitable for use with any narrative text in courses in Amcrican diplomatic 
history and American foreign policy. Each selection carries an introduction by the 
editor which places the event and document in their historical perspective; the intro- 
ductions form a running narrative which itself is a concise history of American 
diplomacy. 

1966, 367 pages, $3.95 


MODERN GERMANY: Its History and Civilization 
Second Edition 
* By the late KorreL S. Pinson. With a chapter on the Bonn Republic by KLAUS EPSTEIN, 
Brown University, The Second Edition of this complete and definitive account of the 
rise, fall, and resurgence of the German nation includes a new chapter on the Bonn 
Republic. The author presents an historical analysis of what has come to be regarded 
as "the German problem,” with emphasis on constitutional, intellectual, and social 
advance rather than on details of war and diplomacy. The original bibliography has 
been retained along with a bibliography of books in English and in German on Ger- 
man history. À table of Bundestag election results from 1949-1961 is included. 
1966, 736 pages, $8.95 


THE REFORMATION ERA, 1500-1650 


By Harorp J. Grima, The Ohio State University. Substantial emendations and a greatly 
enlarged bibliography that incorporates the scholarship of the past decade add im- 
measurably to the worth of this text, long praised for its thorough and objective treat- 
ment of both the Protestant Reformation and the Catholic Counter-Reformation. Re- 
ligious developments are integrated with political events and cultural trends, and the 
author shows how the Reformation and Counter-Reformation influenced and were 
in turn influenced by the rise of the territorial state and the commercial revolution. 
Ideal for both undergraduate and graduate courses on the Reformation. 

1965, 703 pages, $7.95 


HISTORY OF ROME to A.D. 565 
Fifth Edition : 

By the late Arruur-E. R. BoAk, and. WILLIAM G., SINNIGEN, Hunler College of The City 
University of New York. A classic text, highly respected for its treatment of the political 
history of Rome, this edition has been substantially rewritten by Professor Sinnigen 
to incorporate major research of the past ten years and to place greater emphasis on 
cultural history. In addition, the later Empire (4th to 6th centuries A.D.) is treated 
in greater depth than in most texts. Many of the maps and illustrations are new, 
and the entire book is reset and redesigned. ' 
1965, 592 pages, $8.95 


Write to the Faculty Service Desk for examination copies. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


866 Third Avenue, New York 10022 
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Recenily published . . . the Second Edition of 


AMERICAN HISTORY 4 survey 


by RICHARD N. CURRENT, University of Wisconsin 
T. HARRY WILLIAMS, Louisiana State University 
and FRANK FREIDEL, Harvard University 


The second edition of this eminently teachable single volume sur- 
vey has been revised in accordance with new historical interpreta- 
tions. In addition, a new final chapter, “Toward the Great $o- 
ciety," has been added to include both the Kennedy and Johnson 
Administrations, developments in civil rights, and the Vietnam 
situation. The bibliographies have been updated to include im- 
portant new references. 


1966; 1056 pages; 90 maps; 28 charts; 199 illustrations; $9.00 
A TEACHER'S MANUAL, prepared by Burl Noggle, is available 
to accompany AMERICAN HISTORY. 


A HISTORY OF THE 


UNITED STATES second Edition, Revised 


by T. HARRY WILLIAMS, Louisiana State University 
RICHARD N. CURRENT, University of Wisconsin 
and FRANK FREIDEL, Harvard University 


1964; Volume I: To 1877; 798 pages; 145 illustrations; 61 maps; 
6 charts; $8.75 
1964; Volume II: Since 1865; 896 pages; 187 illustrations; 49 maps; 
27 charts; $8.75 


An INSTRUCTOR'S MANUAL in two volumes, prepared by 
Robert E. Roeder of the University of Denver and revised by 
Burl Noggle of Louisiana State University, is available for those 
who have adopted the texts. 


AMERICA IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Second Edition 
by FRANK FREIDEL, Harvard Universily 


In the second edition of this distinguished textbook, Professor 
Freidel brings a dramatic and incisive account of America's con- 
temporary history down to the present day. 


640 pages; 142 illustrations; 41 maps; 27 charts; $7.50 


For further information, write to 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 


College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 10022 
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A HISTORY OF 
THE MODERN WORLD 


by R. R. PALMER, Princeton University 
and JOEL COLTON, Duke University 


Available in a revised, updated third edition 


The undisputed leader in its field, this new edition incorporates 
changes and improvements throughout the text, as well as in the 
maps aud bibliography. The chapter on the Second World War and 
the ensuing peace has been substantially revised and broadened. The 
final chapter, "The Contemporary Age," focuses on the developments 
in world affairs since the war: the growth of communism in Europe 
and Asia, the emergence of the new nations of Asia and Africa, the 
contemporary features of the democracies, and the fluctuating ten- 
sions of the cold war and co-existence. 


“This is by far the most successful text in Eu- 
ropean History—in its reconstruction of the past, 
in analysis and style." 
Klemens von Klemper, Smith College 
"... the best one volume history of modern Eu- 
rope. It is thorough, up-to-date and beautifully 
written.” 
Bennett D. Hill, University of Illinois 


1965; 1065 pages; 44 maps; 16 illustrations; $8.95 


A revised edition of A STUDY GUIDE, prepared by Joel Colton, is 
available to accompany A HIST ORY’ OF THE MODERN WORLD. 


` For further information, write to 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 


College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 10022 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF 
WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


Second Edition 
by JOHN B. HARRISON and RICHARD E. SULLIVAN, 
both of Michigan-State University 


In the second edition, this well-rounded account of western 
civilization maintains its straightforward style, clarity, and 
conciseness. The essential facts are presented in a meaning- 
ful chronological pattern, designed to stimulate and sustain 
the student’s interest and to encourage wide use of collateral: 
reading. The changes in the new edition include the com- 

. plete revision of the first two chapters, and a new section 
on Minoan civilization, along with improvements through- 
out the text and in the bibliography. 


1966; 800 pages; maps and illustrations; $8.95 


To accompany A SHORT HISTORY OF WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION An Instructor’s Manual prepared by JOHN 
B. HARRISON and RICHARD E. SULLIVAN 


TWENTIETH CENTURY EUROPE 


A History 
by C. E. BLACK, Princeton University, 
and E, C. HELMREICH, Bowdoin College 


This third edition revision updates the text from 1959 and is 
concentrated upon Part V, The Reconstruction of Europe. 
The chapter on the United Nations is expanded to cover 
organizational problems, financial crisis, and peace-keeping 
operations as they have developed since that time. 


1966; 992 pages; $8.95 


For further information, write to 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 


College Department - ied 
501 Madison Avenue New York 10022 
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GERMANY 


A Brief History 


- by WALTER M. SIMON, University of Keele, 
Staffordshire, England 


An impressive interpretation of the last three centuries of 
German history emphasizing the period since the French 
Revolution. The book covers not only conventional politi- 
cal history, but also social, economic, and intellectual 
history. 
“This is the beat one-volume interpretation of 
Germany to date. Simon’s analytical approach 
will be welcomed by teachers in oak of an 
exciting text covering the most critical four 
centuries of German history.” 
Thomas E. Willey, Trinity College 


5 


. an extremely well-balanced survey. It 
analyzes political developments not only in 


Prussia, but in the other states of the Germanies, 
and is especially good in relating cultural devel- 
opments with the changes in politics and so- 
ciety.’ 


1966; 380 pages; $3.45 


THE REVOLUTION IN 
AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Its Global Range 


by WILLIAM G. CARLETON, 
Professor Emeritus, University of Florida 
860 pages; $3.45 paperbound 


The First in a New Series... 
RANDOM HOUSE STUDIES IN THE 
HISTORY OF SCIENCE 


THE ORIGINS OF FIELD THEORY 
by L. PEARCE WILLIAMS ` 


Professor Wiliams sets the historical, scientific, and 
philosophic background for the evolution of Faraday's 
ideas and their impact on the scientific community of 
the nineteenth century. 
HSI; 148 pages; $1.95 


For further information, write to 


RANDOM HOUSE, Inc. 
The College Department, 501 Madison Ave., New York 10022 


Roger Wines, Fordham University 
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VINTAGE BOOKS 


An exceptional series of books in paperbound editions 


In preparation .., available Spring 1967 


THE AMERICANS The National Experience 
by DANIEL J. BOORSTIN V858 $2.45 


THE DIRECTORY by GEORGES LEFEBVRE 364 $1.65 


REHEARSAL FOR RECONSTRUCTION by WILLIE LEE ROSE 
V371 $1.95 


Just published... 


THE THERMIDORIANS by GEORGES LEFEBVRE 
V848 $1.65 


THE HISTORIAN AND HISTORY 
by PAGE SMITH V345 $1.65 


THE PROTESTANT ESTABLISHMENT 
Aristocracy and Caste in America V334 $1.95 
by E. DIGBY BALTZELL 


THE CRUCIAL DECADE—AND AFTER 
America 1945-1960 by ERIC F, GOLDMAN 
V183 $145 

RENDEZVOUS WITH DESTINY A History of 
Modern American Reform by ERIC F. GOLDMAN 
V31 $1.65 

THE AGE OF REFORM From Bryan to F.D.R. 
by RICHARD HOFSTADTER V95 $1.65 


GREAT ISSUES IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
Volume I: 1765-1865 V120 
Volume II: 1864-1957 V121 


Edited by RICHARD HOFSTADTER 
EUROPEAN ALLIANCE & ALIGNMENTS 
by WILLIAM LANGER V522 $2.95 


THE UNFINISHED REVOLUTION 
by ADAM ULAM V516 $2.45 


each $1.65 


For further information, write to, 


RANDOM HOUSE, Inc. 
The College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 10022 
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encompass a world of knowledge — in in- 
expensive paperback editions. Some recent 
additions to this distinguished list: 





THE MAKING OF THE 

PRESIDENT, 1964 

by Theodore H. White 

A Pulitzer Prize winner’s brilliant ac- 

count of the campaign which featured 

civil war in the Republican Party, the 

Negro revolution, and the battle for 

power between Johnson and Goldwater. 
Q3011, 95¢ 


THE MEANING OF THE 

AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

by Dan Lacy 

A new interpretation of the forging of 

the Union and the birth of the ideals 

that shaped America. "The author has 

given an extra dimension to the War 

for Independence."—Saturday Review. 
MQ687, 95€ 


THE GREAT CHARTER 

by Samuel E. Thorne, William H. 
Dunham, Jr., Philip B. Kurland and 

Sir Ivor Jennings 

Four essays on Magna Carta and its 
profound influence on Western political 
and constitutional history. MT679, 75€ 


DAY OF TRINITY 

by Lansing Lamont 

A dramatic, detailed chronicle of the 
building and testing of the world’s first 
atomic bomb, revealing its moral and 
political implications. “A thrilling close- 
up."—Life. T2933,75¢ 


LATIN AMERICA: Myth and Reality 
by Peter Nehemkis 


“A perceptive and thoughtful examin- 


ation of contemporary Latin America 
. . . provides reasoned insights along 
with practical suggestions for bettering 
a deteriorating hemispheric situation.” 
—Foreign Affairs. MQ685, 95¢ 


THE ANGUISH OF INDIA 

by Ronald Segal 

How India’s dire poverty has resulted 
from her history, culture, and philoso- 
phy. The author believes it is incurable 
and will lead to India’s inevitable defeat 
by China. 12947, 75¢ 


BACKGROUND TO VIET-NAM 
by Bernard Newman 
A frank account of Viet-Nam’s history, 
people, and politics. “A book full of in- 
formation, which . . . raises all the im- 
portant questions."—Harper's. 

12922, 75é 


REPORT FROM A 

CHINESE VILLAGE 

by Jan Myrdal 

"This composite portrait delineates in 
rich, vivid detail the day-by-day, season- 
by-season life of . . . families caught be- 
tween the old life and the new." 
—Newsweek. Q3024, 956 


These are only a few new examples of several hundred 
Signet and Mentor books of interest to you. For complete 
list of books in the Social Sciences, write Education Division 


New American Library, 1301 Avenue of the Americas, New York 10019 
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THE WESTERN WORLD 


_ RENAISSANCE TO THE PRESENT 


J. RUSSELL MAJOR, Emory University 


This important new text consistently covers the full range of Western his- 
tory from the decline of the medieval world to the problems of the nuclear 
age. The author has incorporated the more significant findings of recent 
historiography, including the rebirth of the aristocracy during the 
Renaissance, the institutional and ideological crises of the 17th century, 
and the continuous democratic revolution spanning the period between’ 
1750 and 1850. Informative illustrations and maps supplement the text, 
` and a manual for students is available. 


1152 Pages i $9.50 





READINGS IN WESTERN CIVILIZATION 
GEORGE H. KNOLES and RIXFORD K. SNYDER, Stanford University 


Probably the most widely adopted book of its kind, this volume has long been 
popular with students and instructors alike. Its great versatility suits it admi- 
dapi for courses in Western Civilization, European History and the Humanities. 
Students will find the whole range of Western Culture illuminated through 
their reading of these well-chosen selections from the most important writings in 
the fields of history, literature, art, science and religion. Available in cloth- 
bound single volume and several paperbound editions, 


922 Pages $7.50 


Paperbound editions . . . 


Volume |: The Ancient Near East to 1715 i $4.00 
Volume Ii: 17th Century to the Present $4.00 


READINGS IN WESTERN CIVILIZATION: 1500 to the Present, — $4.75 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC HISTORY: Essays in Interpretation 


Edited by STANLEY COBEN, Princeton University; and FOREST G. HILL, 
University of Texas 


A fresh collection of thirty-six interpretative articles reflecting recent scholarship, 
and edited from the combined viewpoints of a historian and an economist. 
Highlights the fundamental forces, problems and achievements which charac- 
terize American economic development. 


618 Pages ] Paperbound $3.95 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


College Department, East Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pa., 19105 
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A DO 
LA GUARDIA COMES TO POWER: 1933 


ARTHUR MANN, Smith College 


". . . contains the best account of an urban election we have ever had." 
—Atlantic Monthly 


192 Pages Paperbound ; $1.95 


Tbe CRITICAL PERIODS OF HISTORY Series 


THE LONG FUSE: An Interpretation of the Origins of World War | 
LAURENCE LAFORE, Swarthmore College 


*,.. an exceptionally clear general history of the events that led to the war interspersed 
with brilliant comments on historiography and the nature of historical process,” 

. —Washington Evening Star 
282 Pages f Paperbound , $1.45 


WHY LENIN? WHY STALIN? A Reappraisal of the Russian Revolution, 
1900-1930 
THEODORE H. VON LAUE, Washington University 


*. . . the product of a learned and profound mind, written with impressive skill and 
siyle."—American Historical Review 
242 Pages Paperbound $1.45 


THE ELECTION OF ANDREW JACKSON 
ROBERT V. REMINI, University of Illinois 


“The author demonstrates in this excellent book that the 1828 election was indeed a 
major turning point in American history.’—Washington Post 


232 Pages Paperbound $145 


LINCOLN AND THE FIRST SHOT 
RICHARD N. GURRENT, University of Wisconsin 


“Mr. Current has rendered a valuable service in clarifying one of the most controversial 
issues of the Civil War period."—America 


230 Pages Paperbound $145 


M«KINLEY, BRYAN AND THE PEOPLE 
PAUL W. GLAD, University of Maryland 


"It aims to introduce the era and its issues in a brief space and in a clear manner; the 
author has succeeded in that task.”—American Historical Review 


222 Pages Paperbound $145 


LABOR IN CRISIS: The Steel Strike of 1919 
DAVID BRODY, Ohio State University 


A detailed account of the great steel strike of 1919, the events leading up to it and the 
reasons for its inevitable failure. 


224 Pages Paperbound $145 
IRISH-AMERICAN NATIONALISM 

THOMAS N. BROWN, University of Massachusetts 

Dealing primarily with the years between 1870 and 1890, the author scans the nation- 


' alistic aspirations of the American Irish and their emergence as a force in American 
politics, 


206 Pages ; Paperbound $1.45 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


College Department, East Washington Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 
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Winner of the American Association for State 
and Local History Manuscript Award for 1965 


The State and the Mentally Ill 


A History of Worcester State Hospital in Massachusetts 
1830-1920 


by Gerald N. Grob 


'This study of a pioneer state hospital for the mentally ill projects a brilliant and 
dynamic interpretation of the interacting evolution of psychiatric theory and 
practice, state policy, and public attitudes with respect to mental illness, 


Gerald N. Grob is professor of American history at Clark University and the: 
author of Workers and Utopia: A Study of Ideological Conflict in the Labor 
Movement, 1865-1900 and (with Robert N. Beck) American Ideas: Source Read- 
ings in the Intellectual History of the United States. 


"Dr. Grob has written a fascinating account of the development of the Wor- 
cester State Hospital, probably the premier state hospital of the country over the 
century and a quarter of its existence. Although this vivid account of the period 
between the hospital's founding in 1832 unti] 1917 has won an award for local 
history, it does not suffer from any parochial limitations. The development of 
institutional and social attitudes about mental illness is presented in the context 
of the development of philanthropy and reform not only in progressive Massa- 
chusetts and other states, but even in Europe. 


"The hospital's development is traced through various periods which reflect 
national trends in attitudes towards mental health. These include the days of 
Woodward who initiated the era of moral treatment, the era of pessimism 
regarding the curability of insanity when custodial care, rather than therapeutic 
effort, was predominant, the promise of reform through research and training 
which was ushered in during the era of Adolf Meyer, and the ambiguous decade 
and a half that followed Meyer. 


"Particularly outstanding are the detailed considerations of the two major eras 
covered within the time limits Dr. Grob had set himself —the Woodward and the 
Meyer eras. The impact of these developments on the American scene and the 
obverse effects of the current social scene are well depicted."—David Shakow, 
Ph.D., Chief, Laboratory of Psychology, National Institute of Mental Health 


416 pages $7.50 


The University of North Carolina Press 
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In-Depth Studies On a Wide Range of Topics... 





THE WESTERN HERITAGE, 

Second Edition 

STEWART C. EASTON i 
Covers the history of Western civilization 
from the earliest times to 1965 . . . in- 
terprets as well as presents historical 


facts. 
1966 945 pp. $10.95 


STUDY GUIDE FOR EASTON 


THE WESTERN HERITAGE, 

Second Edition . 
MALCOLM MOULE, University of 
the Pacific 

Designed to encourage and stimulate stu- 
dent discussion, this manual to accom- 
pany Easton's Western Heritage, Second 
Edition contains a great amount of ma- 
terial—has a high percentage of thought 
and idea questions. 

July 1966 256 pp. $3.50 paper 


THE HERITAGE OF THE PAST: 
From the Earliest Times to 1500, Revisod 
STEWART C. EASTON 

Acclaimed by students, scholars, teachers, 
and laymen, this popular work retains the 
outstanding features of the original and 
adds a wealth of new material on the 


ancient world. 
1964 816 pp. $9.95 


EUROPE SINCE 1815, second Edition 
GORDON 4A. CRAIG, 

Stanford University 

Already a classic, this text is a penetrat- 
ing analysis of political, diplomatic, mili- 
tary, and economic forces of 19th and 
20th century Europe. 
1966 944 pp. 


Also available in 2-volume 
paper edition l 


EUROPE, 1815-1914 
May 1966 577 pp. 


EUROPE SINCE 1914 
May 1966 453 pp. 


EUROPE SINCE 1939 
ARTHUR J. MAY, Emeritus, 
University of Rochester 
Presents recent and contemporary Eu- 
ropean history as a basis for understand- 
ing the present. 

1966 787 pp. 


$9.95 


$5.95 


$5.50 


$10.75 


Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 


THE ANCIENT WORLD, Third Edition 


The late WALLACE E. CALDWELL, 
and MARY FRANCIS GYLES, 
Brooklyn College of the City University 
of New York 

This thorough revision of a text which 
has become a “standard” since its publi- 
cation in 1937 is reorganized extensively 
and is brought up to date to incorporate 
recent discoveries and interpretation. 
1966 654 pp. $9.95 


Additions to the European 

Problem Studies 

DeGAULLE: Anachronism, Realist, or Prophet 
F. ROY WILLIS, University of 
California, Davis 


Brings together all the facets of De- 
Gaulle’s career. 


"Noy. 1966 128 pp. $1.95 paper (tent.) 


THE REFORM BILL OF 1832: 

Why Not Revolution? 

WILLIAM HENRY MAEHL, 
University of Oklahoma 

The first volume to take a problem ap- 
proach to the subject, this book shows 
that historians have had important dis- 
agreements on the struggle for reform 
and its after effects. 


Dec. 1966 128 pp. $1.95 paper (tent.) 
Two New Additions to the 

American Problem Studies 
WOODROW WILSON AND THE 
DEFEAT OF THE LEAGUE 

RALPH STONE, Miami University, Ohio 
Examines the 1919-1920 fight over Amer- 
ican entry into the League of Nations and 
includes the most recent as well as stand- 
ard interpretations. 

1966 128 pp. $1.95 paper 
THE FRONTIER THESIS: Valid 
interpretation of American History 

RAY ALLEN BILLINGTON, 

Henry E. Huntington Library 

This work thoroughly reviews all the 
cogent arguments for as well as against 
Frederick Jackson Turner’s hypothesis. 
July 1966 128 pp. $1.95 paper (tent.) 
Coming in The Berkshire 

Studies in European History 

THE ENLIGHTENED DESPOTS, 


Second Edition 
GEOFFREY BRUUN 


Jan. 1967 160 pp. $2.50 paper (tent.) 


` 
383 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 10017 
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Social Democracy in Germany, 1879-1890 






By VERNON L. LIDTKE. This history of the German Social Demo- 
cratic movement covers the period when its party organization was 
suppressed by the Socialist Law and caught between a commitment to 
work towards a "Free People’s State" and the need to participate in 
German parliamentarianism. Professor Lidtke traces the fundamental 
' changes in theory and practice that occurred during these years and 
demonstrates the crucial importance of this era to the history of 
German Social Democracy. 376 pages, $10.00 


















'The Genesis of German Conservatism 


By KLAUS EPSTEIN. Although Conservative parties did not exist in 
Germany until after the Napoleonic wars, there did emerge, around 
1770, traceable organized political activity and intellectual currents of 
a, clearly Conservative character. Professor Epstein argues that this 
movement developed as a response to the challenge of the Enlighten- 
ment in the fields of religion, politics, and socioeconomic affairs, and 
that this response clearly antedates the impact of the French Revolution. 
550 pages, $17.50 













Foreign Labor in Nazi Germany 


By EDWARD L. HOMZE. During World War II, Germany recruited 
over eight million foreign workers, so that by 1944 one out of every 
five workers was a foreigner. This book describes the origin and admin- 
istration of the Nazi foreign labor program in its relation to the over-all 
economy and government, and gives illuminating insights into the 
powers struggles that developed between the Nazi leaders. . 

320 pages, $8.00 
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"By John Rowland. 


Part: of the current "know China" tend must cer- 
tainly include her relations with India. Focusing his ` 


B eT My m 


A HISTORY OF 
< SINO- INDIAN - 
RELATIONS | 


Hostile Co- Existence a. 7 


attention on the Himalayan boundary regions be-- 


tween India and China, à: veteran Foreign Service. ` 
' officer with’ experience in the:area traces in'a dra-. 
;matic narrative the origins, nature, and significance . 


of Sino-Indian. tensions, particularly in Tibet. 


.His book makes clear the historical inevitability of 


conflict between India and Çhina; and is unique in 


, linking, the Sino-Indian problem with .Sino-Soviet `." 
"' fensions.." . EIE , 250 ages $6.95 


" 


By Brigadier ( C. N. X. Barclay, CB. E. D.S.O. - 


. :900 years ago William's Victory at Hastings. changed : : 
the course of history. In time for this anniversary, 

. Brigadier Barclay has written an authoritative, ab- 

. sorbing, lorneto „enthusiastic and concise ac- 
count. Illustrated. Mae: 139 pages $3. 95 
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120 Alexander St., Princeton, N. Į. 08540 
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IARLES SELLERS + University of California, Berkeley 


The BERKELEY READINGS introduce the student to the raw ma 
through primary sources such as personal letters, official document 
diaries. The sources are quoted extensively to allow students to evi 
the historical event or problem to which they relate. Thought-prov 
which precede each selection emphasize the important issues. Ba 
mation pertinent to the attitudes, ideas, or conditions of the times 
the editor of each booklet. 


V ` 
The Creation of Society in the New World 
SIGMUND DIAMOND, Columbia University 


Bacon’s Rebellion 
ROBERT MIDDLEKAUFF, University of California, Berkeley 


The Debate Over the Constitution 
ALFRED YOUNG, Northern Illinois University 


Rebel Versus Tory: The Crises of the Revolution, 1773-1776 
JACKSON T. MAIN, San Jose State University 


The Puritan in the Enlightenment: Franklin and Edwards 
DAVID LEVIN, Stanford University 


Adams and Jefferson: ‘‘Posterity Must Judge" 
ADRIENNE KOCH, University of California, Berkeley 


Andrew Jackson, Nullification, and the State-Rights Tradition 
CHARLES SELLERS, University of California, Berkeley 


Abolitionism: Disrupter of the Democratic System or Agent of Pr 
BERNARD A. WEISBERGER, University of Rochester 


The War With Mexico: Why Did It Happen? 
ARMIN RAPPAPORT, University of California, Berkeley 


The Secession Crisis, 1860-1861 ; 
P. J. STAUDENRAUS, State University of New York at Stony Br 


Reconstruction and the Freedmen 
GRADY McWHINEY, Northwestern University 


Spoilsmen and Reformers 
ARI HOOGENBOOM, Pennsylvania State University 


Science and the Emergence of Modern America, 1865-1916 
A. HUNTER DUPREE, University of California, Berkeley 


Populism Nostalgic or Progressive? 
IRWIN UNGER, University of California, Davis 


The Issue of Federal Regulation in the Progressive Era 
RICHARD ABRAMS, University of California, Berkeley 


The Coming of War, 1917 
ERNEST R. MAY, Harvard University 


The Discontent of the Intellectuals: A Problem of the Twenties 
HENRY MAY, University of California, Berkeley 


Labor and the New Deal 
E. DAVID CRONON, University of Wisconsin 


Conscience, Science, and Security: The Case of Dr. J. Robert Opp 
CUSHING STROUT, Cornell University 


The Cold War Containment and Its Critics 
HUGH ROSS, College of San Mateo 


Additional Booklets in Preparation 


Each booklet * 64} 
RAND MCNALLY & 
The College Department * Box7600 * Chicago, 
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mr AND THE ATLANTIC REVOLUTION . 
-OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 1770-1799 . 


By Jacques | Godechot, University of Toulouse . S SCR ea 


r 


` Translated by Herbert H. Rowen, Rutgers University 


ee The ‘author discusses the French Revolution not as an isolated event, but as part^ of AM 
t the established -. ~ | 


‘j a wide-ranging social, cultural, and philosophical upheaval that.ü 
- order. in America, England; Treland,. Holland, Poland, ‘and Belgium. Dr. Godechot ` 
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rincipal ‘types of Latin America’s ‘multiform nationalism : 
ression to the present. The belief in national character, -. 
‘as held ,by Latin Americans ‘themselves, and lu 'effect on the growth of nationalism,. 
‘aswell as social, political, cultural, and econòmic factors are studied in s dhik Prin: ` 
“cipal countries studies include Mexico, ond Brazil, Colombia, Fei Chile, Une. 
guay, Venezuela, Bolivia, and Cuba., mec ae son 
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- STRANGERS AT THE o GATE” 


lively account of events in the: Canton area during the Opium War and the 


‘Taiping Rebellion, Mr. Wakeman has used local history to.test certain,’ 


' -Social Disorder. in, ‘South China, 1839-1861. ‘aE. WAREMAN, JB. In his 


hypotheses posed by earlier ‘writers about the effects. of Western imperialism - a 


on 19th-century China, His book opens with the famous San-yuan-li incident,, 


when the Chinese peasantry rose against the British invaders, The book is ' 


a striking recreation of one of the. most controversial periods in Chinese 
history. A publication of the Genter for. € Chinese Studies. Ut $6.00 


A LOSS OF: MASTERY - 


in 


Puritan Historians in Colonial Aniaricis: PETER Tk x. Examines the major 2 


historical works of the leading Puritans in. earl P America William Brad- 
ford, Cotton Mather, and Torathas Edwards—and reveals the. historical and 


philosophical preconceptions of these writers. Schooled in the Augustinian’ ` 


tradition, they thought of-historyas-a chronicle of the plausible, familiar, . |. 
and dramatic, Ultimately, the failure of their historical writings NC ani 


larger failure of the Puritan mission in the New ‘World. 


THE FUNCTION OF “CHINA”. IN MARX, LENIN, - 


AND MAO» 


. DONALD M. LOWE. China fulfills different deel in vis writings of Marx, 
Lenin, and Mao. Mr. Lowe's examination of the historical significance of 
these differences makes clear their' derivation riot merely from dissimilari- 
ties in the writers’ intellectual backgrounds and Dorna dispositions but 


also from the, changing role of China within the Marxist framework of -the - 


unity of theory and practice, No vompenblp treatment of the. topie, amk 


SOVIET M ONGOLIA- 


. A Study of the Oldest Political ir CEORGE C. s. MURPHY, An economie 
-and political history of the Mongolian: Peoples Republic from 1921 to 


ao 


1960. Under Stalin, the country. was cut off from the rest of the world and ' 


from most Russians, Mr. Murphy disputes the views of other historians and 
shows that the original Mongolian “revolution” of 1921 was guided: by the 
Comintern. He discounts the view that it was a’ genuine revolution growing 
out tof the aspirations: and needs n the Mange themselves.. $5.95 


AUSTRALIANS AND THE GOLD RUSH ~ 


California and Down Under, 1849. 1854. JAY“ MONACHAN.. Many 'p tevionaly 
untold stories are revealed in this brisk account of the A s who 
' eame to, California seeking, gold. After learning to pan gold: along the. 
Mother Lode, some of these Australians returned home and started a gold . 


rush that dwarfed the Forty-niners’ stampede, Using sources neglected by 
historians until now, Mr. rd cet fast-paced narrative reconstructs the 


gold-seekers’ "exberleness. ev MP : s al . 


UP AND DOWN CALIFORNIA IN 1860-1864 


$5.00 


BACK IN PRINT The Journal of William H. Bréwer. Edited by FRANCIS — 


P. FARQUHAR.. The letters in this volume have, long been recognized as a. > 


classic source of information about tdathcentury California $10.00. 
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x2 University of California Press ° Berkeley 94720 
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“| $10.00 at your bookstore 


‘BOSTON 02108 


"Comparative history on a 
| grand scale... challenging 

.traditional concepts of the 
-nature of revolution . . ; cast- 











- and American political evolu- 
tion. 





| SOCIAL ORIGINS 





OF DICTATORSHIP 
| AND DEMOCRACY 


Lord and. Peasant in the 
- Making of the Modern World 
by Barrington Moore, Jr. 

~ "author of Soviet Politics: 








i |- The Dilemma of Power - 





“Ten years in preparation, this 
monumental study: traces the re- 





'|- sponses of landed aristocrats and 





.peasants to the growth of Indus- 
` trlal power in China, England, 
'France, india, Japan and the 
United States — and establishes 
| bases for important new gen- 

- eralizations about political power ' 
| in the world at large. 
















BEACON PRESS 





iig new light on European ` 


A UNIVERMTY PRESS 


On matters military .. .- 


 'THE MILITARY 

INTELLECTUALS IN - 

BRITAIN: 1918-1939 

by Robin Higham g 

A penetrating study of the men who ; 
thought and wrote. about British mili- .. 
miy affairs between World Wars I 
an 


H—men who warned the public” 
and military establishment that the 


‘nation was in mortal danger. The: 


book also presents the first compre- 
hensive analysis of the British con- 
tribution to air warfare. Through- ' 
out, the author stresses the impor-. 
tance of learning the lessons of ail 
previous wars, and of the armed 
rces' keepi abreast of rapidly 
changing conditions and ideas. Ap- 


pendixes, index, 267 pp. $7.50 


MILITARY CONCEPTS -_ 
AND PHILOSOPHY 
by Henry E. Eccles ; 
Rear Admiral USN (Ret.) E 
"With authority, succinctness, and 
polite bluntness Adm. H Eccles 
as written a classic on war, more 
ecumenical in scope than those of his- 
illustrious predecessors, Clausewitz, 
Mahan, Fuller, and, Liddell Hart to 
mention only the modern giants.” 
~—CGhicago Tribune. Diagrams, notes, ' |. 
appendixes, bibliography, index, 358- . 
PP - : | $9.00 : 
THE CONDUCT OF WAR, » 
1789-1961 
A Study of the Impact of the 
French, Industrial, and Rus- 
sian Revolutions on War and 
Its Conduct 
by j. F. C. Fuller l 
“No soldier of his day has higher 
credentials as an original thinker 
whose genius stands the test of the 
battlefield. He is unrivaled as a mili- 
tary historian. . . . None other has 
the same critical faculty."—N.Y. ` 
Herald Tribune. Charts, notes, ap- ` 
pendixes, index,.352 pp. $6.00 ` 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY PRESS 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 






















Fr rom ST. MARTINS 
Southeast LP A Short History. 


By Brian Harrison Third edn., 1966. 290 pp. $4.25 


A History of Southeast Asia” 
_ ByD. G. E. Hall Second edn., 1964 973 pp. did 


Atlas of ; Southeast Asia 


3 With an Introduction by D. G. E. ‘Hall 


1964 "102 pp. $10. 00 


, To be published: 


` Political Representation in England 


vand the Origins of the American Republic 


By J. R. Pole |. ' Jan. 1967 635 pp. $16.50. 


The Impaz of Western Man: Europe’s 


' Role in the World Economy 1750-1960 


By William Woodruff NOP 1966 385 pp. $6. 00. 


 Announcing a new Serii MEL EE i 


THE MAKING OF THE 20TH CENTURY . 
| The Approach of War: 1938-39 


By Christopher Thorne. Jan. 1967 240 pp. $2.50 pap. 


The Age of Containment: The Cold War 


By David Rees Jan: 1967 168 pp. $2.25 pap. 
` The Framework of Economic Activit 


xci 


y 
By Tony Harrison l Jan. 1967 200 PP. $2. 50 pap. 


College De par tm an^ 
ST. MARTIN'SPRESS 


175 Fifth Avenue, New York; N. Y. 10010 . |. 





super... 


Sd READER ,, 





...workhorse 
microfilm reader 
with the 
no-nonsense 
features 


There has to be a reason why Dagmar ^ 
Super—sold direct on a satisfaction- . 
or-your-money-back Ses populari : 
continues its strong sales popularity. . 

* The reason is optimum performance ` 


through built-in design features— 
offered at an honest price. 


COMPACT 
' 9"x8" base takes 
up legs space than | 
, a letterhead, yet 


INSTANTLY ` 
ADJUSTABLE 


Exclustve zoom / 
projection from 


EASILY Air 
PORTABLE VE 


Only 16 Iba, 
complete with 


` outperforms many 
readers regardless 
of size or cost, 





2-SECOND CHANGE- to handle sil 
sizes and types of microfilm forms. 
NORMAL READING POSITION— 
“sharp images in moderate light with- 
. out glare of screens or without peering 
` into darkened hoods, 

SILENT OPERATION —no noisy cool- 

ing fan. 116 or 280 volt, 60-cycle alter- 


nating current, 

1-YEAR GUARANTEE —except for. 
lamps or mishandling, 
READER, Incl. take-up reels, carrying case, 
extra lamp. $15985 f.o.b. Waseca. 
5°x 8" microfilm HOLDER, with reader $1658 


Prices subject io change without notice, Inquire 
about favorable adjusted prices for Meca. ] 


ORDER ON 10 DAYS’ APPROVAL—READY FOR SHIPMENT 


AUDIO-VISUALRESEARCH | 


1513 8th St. S.E., Waseca, Minn. 56093 








New and fofthcoming ` 


Bec e 7s 
Corman Soviet Relatioris bai: 
‘the Two’ World Wars, 1919-1939 ' 


“TAJ brief, clear and altogether ex-". 


` cellent account of 
lations during the lon 

-HAROLD H.: FISHER, The 
-the American. Academy’ o 
T dies Science TB/ 


r 


Annals of . 
Political 


ROHL Came — doce 
* International Relátions Between n 
-the Two: World Wars, 1919-1939, 


"May well come to be regarded as the 


` standard: short history of world affairs. > 


German-Russian ren! E 
"armistice.".' 


Eur E. "So 


. . no more trustworthy aid to,an ` 


understanding of present foreign poli- `. net 


-tics could be. advised."—The . Temes | 
items], asad Suellen 
B/1279 S 


"Dave Hax 


Europe: "The TM of ai an Idee ^ 


*A' uséfül. historical introduction." 
—GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH. "Its argu- 
ment ‘is ‘subtle, and its demonstrations ` 


involve a wide range of contributions >. ; 


by major analysts and historians, : 
tersely - summarized." —FRANKLIN L’ 
FORD, Illus. "TB/1275 ; 4125 


peru ape Y 
vU $ 


a Wirren Tete $ 3 
'& GEORGE: L, Mosse, Editors 


International Fascism: 1920-1945 ; 
Volume Ei of the Journal of Cont porary 
History = 


“Anyone wanting to küow what fascism’ © ` 


really was (and to have'some idea why . 
it was) should read the first number. 
;.of this new, journal."—The Economist," 
(London). 


O" Canit. Ln of Mine. Torch- 
books [615° volumes now in print]: 
: available on request .from' Dept. ' 51, 


: HARPER & ROW, Publishers, 49 E M 


‘Bard St, New York, à N.Y. 10016 


o& GEORGE: m Moss, Editors’ 


io The Left-Wing: Intellectuals- 


"^ Between tlio "Two World Wars: - 


‘Volume 27 "of. the. Journal’ of Contemporary 


History ` . 
` The contributors: "Jes A < Christo- 


M iN Paul loe 
A. Karpat; 


S, Short, "Hans- Albert walter, David, 
2S. 1286, “$1.75 
TO RO NRHpi Ww. ‘Lavy, Editor yo 


. American. Constitutional Law - EE 
. Historical Éssays .- ` ! 


ovember) 


.* A sinall sampling of sonie of ds best E 
' [essays]. that have appeared on the. 


‘history: of“: Américan dn. Coneherioral 
law. "LEONARD - Wee : 


eom TRIS gal 


‘Bennato Liwis. Dor 
The Middle East mud the West: 


n 


i “A work: of the highest level; 'combin- T. > 
le with an’ easy f 


~ ing elegance . of 
“mastery of the ‘subject. This is. prob- 


n re one of the best books -on’ any 


Vr 


snore Debt subject- in recent. 
Cars," —wALTER 'LAQUEUR, The New f 
ork Review of Books db. 

uve TB/1274- sie. i 


- ARNOLDO Monirch iano, ín Da o 
. Studies in Historiography . | 
"This: is ^an important - book which . 


ut 


; hould be‘read by all students of Greek, f 
Loan 


Roman history and historians gen- : 
. erally... [it] makes clear the.rele-. 


". vance of ancient historical writing to 


` 


“TB/1276 Coa f 


o fOn all the 


Soto W 


' the study of. modern history.” —GLAN- 

‘VILLE DOWNEY’: ‘ 

i (November dem s D 

LB. Name, : a 

: Facing: East o ` i i 

Essays on Germany, the Balkans, and.. 

. Russia in the Twentieth Century — 

prices 
cetitral Europe the au- ` 

: the ‘authority of à his- 


the knowl 
danguage, literature and the’ land." 


‘in eastern-an 
`. thor emplo 


The Times [London] Literary Sup- | ° 
. B/1280.:$125. | - 


“plement 





ames. Joll, ` ' 
r4 ET ‘Peretz, Stuart Samuels, Robert 


of nationalism f l 


ge of the f. 


: xciv. 


` From Harcourt, Braci er World 





“VIEWS OF AMERICA 


— Alan F. Westin, Julian H. Frankit, 
Howard R. Swearer, and Paul E. Sigmund | 


ne This collection ‘of foreign commentaries on American life presents. 59 
. contemporary articles that réflect the dominant, characteristic opinions 


^i , held in each of three areas: Western. Europe; the Communist bloc; and. 


the developing nations of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. A fourth : 


‘> «section of the book explores the ways Americans have reacted to the 


|.) Robert I. Rotberg te nd verc pi 


= | 450 


/* fact and nature of foreign commentary and includes recent analyses-of 
-. its sources and meaning. Paperbound. 375 pages, $3.95. (text edition) . 
^A POLITICAL HISTORY. 

"OF TROPICAL AFRICA  - 


r 


Drawing upon a vast body of historical sources, as well as the findings of 

recent anthropological and sociological. research, this important textbook 

presents a full-scale narrative history of tropical Africa from the begin- 

. ning of man to the latest political events. “. .. the most important work 

. of historical synthesis about Africa which: has yet been written by am 
., American.”—Roland Oliver, in The. New: Cd Review of Books. „440 : 

2m pages, 33. 95 ca eR 


l  CRUSSIAN: INTELLECTUAL HISTORY- 
` AN. ANTHOLOGY 


` Marc Raeff 2 l , E 
With an Introduction by Isaiah Berlin ` o. Te ye Si 


': A collection of 24 essays by 19 preSoviet writers poco ae political 
 ahd social documents of the eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Russian 
intelligentsia. All the essays are complete; all but four-have never previ: | 
Be ously. appeared in English except in brief excerpts. All translations were. 

` commissioned especially for this book under the sponsorship of the "i 
Russian . Institute of Columbia shee Pape -404 pages a 


wy, 


Gam mye 
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Distinguished history texts © 


t 





THE: NATIONAL EXPERIENCE ` 
A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


John M. Blum, Bruce Catton, ‘Edmund S. Morgan’ 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., Kenneth' M. Stampp, and C. Vann Weedware 


The leading text in its field, this ‘book provides an ` authoritative, com: 


pact treatment of social, economic, intellectual, and political history, . ` 


, emphasizing ‘the changing patterns of American public policy. Illustra- 
tions, maps, and quotations from original sources and scholarly interpre- ` 
tations are offered throughout the text, Test Items available. 858 pages, 
3» 95 ; f : 


HISTORY ‘OF THE AMERICAN ECONOMY.  Secorid Edition 
Ross M. Robertson. 


Highly paer for its balatice of history and economics, ‘its ee on 
recent developments, ahd its clear, readable style, this widel y used in- 
troductory textbook analyzes American economic growth and develop- .. 

'', ment from colonial times to the present, with particular emphasis on the 
period since 1920. 690 pages, $8.50 JE edition) | 


1 


" THE FORCES: IN AMERICAN ECONOMIC GROWTH SERIES . 
Under the General Editorship of Alfred D. Chandler, Jr.. 


This series. of paperbound books provides a unique documentary record ~~ 
of the building of the American economy. Each volume concentrates on ` - 


the economic forces that generated the most compéllin pressure ‘for. 

change at key junctures in American history; each provides source ma- 

enal. that enhance the student’s sense of economic reality, his awareness’ 

' of history, and his ability to investigate . and . interpret business and 
economic change and growth. The books in the series are: 


Giant Enterprise: Ford, General: Motors, and the. Automobile Todüstry 
Alfred D. Chandler, Jr. 242. ‘Pages, $2.95 


The Railroads: The Nation’s First ‘Big Burner Alfred D. Chandler, Jr. 
; 218 pages, $2.95 


The Colonial Merchant: Sources ind Readings Stuart Bruchey. 199 
pages, $2. 95 


Slavery and the Southern | onan Serivces and Readings. Harold D. . 
- Woodman. 261 pages, $3.95- : 


Cotton and the Growth of the- American Economy: 1790-1860. Stuart 
DIA: 224 pages, $2.95 MR Publication: M 1967 ` 





y From Harcourt, Brace ¢ World - 
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E COURSE or CIVILIZATION 


“Joseph R. Strayer, Hans W: Gatzke, : TENTE I 2 
C and E. Harris Harbison — -> ELECTI. 
| -Placing major emphasis on Western delai, this two-volume text- 
Py P . book traces the history of civilization from the beginnings to. the present, i 
pe aes carefully weaving together ‘political, economic, social, and intellectual / 
v. history. Test Items are available for each volume. Volume I: To 1660. 

i 624 ‘Pages, $8.95 ‘Volume II: From 1660. 656 Pages, $8.95 


D Y ees d 


“CLASSICS OF WESTERN: THOUGHT E E 


I j General Editoi: Thomas H. Greer 


¿Volume I: "The Ancient World ` l : . coo iit ae 
_ Edited by Stebelton H. Nule ^ | |. E 


A SE 


dr uu reas Volume Y Middle Ages, Renaissance, and Reformation. e $ 
Qu TREE K L^ Edited by Karl F. Thompson | ra 
a aa ae Volume TH: The Modern World d 
MIT m -— 2 Edited by Charles Hirschfeld | 


E ; Selections from: Sophocles Dante, Castiglione, Mill, Darwin, and Russell 

~ 7' are among the -writings presented i in this three- volume text, which surveys _ 
the intellectual and cultural: "development of Western civilization. ‘The 
documents ‘are, classics in their own right, and the scientific, social, or ». E 
_ religious import of, each is. explained i in an introductory headnote, along ' 
‘with a brief biographical: sketch of its author. Vol. I, 360 pages; Vol. m 
345 » pages Vol. III, 494 pages. Each volume: en $2. 95 


ee “MAJOR CRISES IN WESTERN „CIVILIZATION 500 00i s 
z E ‘Uhde the General Editorship of Lewis W. Spit. P vo E 2 t : 
d and Richard W. Lyman Eod i T : pran 
: i „Two; , paperback ‘volumes, , designed to. supplied the basic ‘dass text,’ 
present 16 historical problems—political, religious, economic, scientific, . ' : 
‘intellectual,’ and ‘philosophical—requiring: the student tó. reconstruct, `" 
ex analyze, ‘and interpret primary sources in a specific context. Volume: 1-5 
Une Greeks ‘to T660), 284 ‘pages. Volurhe II (1745 to the Nuclear Abe. 
e c NS pages. A volume: piene ta 95° 





PED CE ERES 
x. 


; EUROPE IN: i THE ‘MIDDLE AGES” Segond, Edition: WX MERE 


Ld ! 2 D a Ge ey . E 


C Robert, S; Hoyt. | o os i im o 
This, authoritative and Widely used. textbook i is ‘dibtinguishea by its sound . 


_, Scholarship, comprehensive coverage, and- balanced présentation. ‘Written . 


7" for undergraduate courses’ ih: : medieval. ‘history, the book: provides «a. 
s ~ chronological: narrative of political events: from the decline of the. Roman ` 
_ Empire to: 1500. Within this structure: Professor. Hoyt devotes. particular ' : 


Attention. to the culture and civilization of. the peus 684 pages. po 75 B 


! 


^. ..EUROPE IN RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION: ` a, : 
S. Harrison "Thomson fee LT 


Z A concise yet: comprehensive Sine, of Europe. Bod 1300 to 1648, this, 
|. book shows how this period was an. epoch. of endings and beginnings in' 
^s ^' almost every area of European: life: : ‘society, - economy, religion, art, edu-. 
-a cation, and letters. -Professor Thomson: does not‘ concern himself ‘exclu-” 
oe sively ` "with the Renaissance and Reformation; he. considers these great 

_ . movements” part of the “overall picture of. Európe, -along Tm other. 
p momentous saa in) eventi. B54 pages, ye me 


^ * - 
ES t. E; . p dt : os 
] ` . wc 


HISTORY ‘OF EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION LIBRARY’. 
Under the General Editorship of Geoffrey Barraclough 


DOE 






af 


Hr 





This series ‘of short paperbound textbooks makes available to American ` » poi 


. students important new stüdiés by distinguished British and European ` 


< scholars. ‘Each book is profusely, illustrated with’ full color and black and i` 


white plates. The first titles in the series are: Ww 

The Rise: of Christian v Eero Hugh Trew Roper 216 pe 3 ss (ent 
_ edition) ^ : ae - 

` Reformation: and Society. in Sten Canty gue. AL G. Dickéas. 
af ot 5. 216 pages, $2. 95° (text edition) . d 

X^ : The Evolution of Russia. “Onto Hoetzsch, Publication: “October, 1966" 


TAS x " 
3 T M 


-HARCOURT; | aRAGE: “Be WORLD, “ING. we eM Vee E 
n New York f. oe iC San’ Francisco is Atlanta 





_ From Sarajevo to Potsdari. A. J- P. Taylor. Publication: November, ‘1966 ane 


. Xevlii 


































AN AMERICAN PRIMER ' 
' Edited by DANIEL J. BOooBSTIN ` 


. America’s aspirations and Vustiestions. have been 7 Shaped by. 
|o. * ,the eighty-three declarations, poems, letters, . and speeches. 
^ ' presented in' this book. From THE MAYFLOWER COMPACT to . ' 
i yndon B. Johnson's ADDRESS ON' VOTING RIGHTS, from Mary 
' Easty's PETITION OF AN ACOUSED WITCH jto the famous Ein- ` 
E : stein letter to FDR, from THE CONSTITUTION to THE MAR- 
d d | » BHALL PLAN; & scholar-expert on the period explains how, 
d Là where, when, why, and'by whom each was written. He then 
provides an accurate text followed by a lively discussion of  ' 
gr * the “afterlife” of the document—how its use or abuse by -` 
T i succeeding generations has affected American history. ^ i 


Authoritative texts and comprehensive author-title, 
subject, and phrase indexes make this readable book, 
a valuable reference work as. well. In addition, An > 
American Primer provides the most current inter- 
pretation of the Conatitution available. ' 


The contribuiors are: Francis A. Alien, Paul M. Angle, Dan- 

© tel Bell, Ray-Allen Billington, Nelson M. Blake, Joseph L.  .' 
DU , Blau, Robert H. Bremner. Bera MacGregor Burns, L..H. . 
E SS .Butterfleld, Thomas D. Thomas C. Cochran, Henry 


Steele Commager, Carl W one Lawrence A. Cremin, 
. , Richard M.. Dorsori, John "Tracy lis, Richard Ellmann, , 


Herbert. Feis, David Fellman, Donald Fleming, John Hope ' 
Franklin, Frank - Freidel, Paul A. Freund, Lon L. Fuller, . 
Ralph H. Gabriel, John A. Garraty, Paul W. Gates, J. A, C. > 
Grant, Oscar Handlin; John D. Hicks, John Higham, Rich- ^. 
„ard Hofstadter, Sidney Hook, Winthrop S. Hudson, Harold . - 
. M. Hyman, John E. J euck, Walter Tohan, Harry W. Jones, 
' Matthew Josephson, ‘Alfred H. Kelly, Ralph L. Ketcham, Mil- 
ton R. Konvitz, Philip B, Kurland, Leonard W. Labaree, Max 
', Lerner, William E. Leuchtenburg, Leonard W. Levy, Arthur . 
-` §. Link, Robert G. McCloskey, William G. McLoughlin, Mal- 
. , colm P. McNair, Dumas Malone, Arthur Mann, Martin E. 
Marty, Alpheus .Thomas:Maaon, Ernest R. May, Edmund S.'. 
id Morgan, ans J. Morgenthau, Elting E. Morison, Samuel 
Xr i . Eliot Morison, Richard B. Morris an Nevins, Roy F. 
Ae, o 3 Michala, Dexter Perkins, David M. Potter, C. Herman Pritch- 
" ] Thomas Pyles; John P. Roche, Clinton Rossiter, od : 
m mE Uu Sc esinger, Jr. Mark Schorer, Barbara M. Solomon aw 
i ert E. Spiller, Kenneth M. -Stampp, "Frederick B. des e 
"s i k A W. Towner, Clarence L. Ver Steeg,. Richard C.. 
Wade, John William Ward, Wileomb E, Washburn, Walter 
Muir Whitehill, T. Harry Williams, Irvin G. Wyllie. i 
Weg Ij aks 1 Two volumes, alipcased $14.95 
i; : ÉL After December $1, 1966 en 60 
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, PATRONS AND. PATRIOTISM 


The Encouragement of the Fine Arts ` 


| inthe United States, 1790-1860 > ^. 
MILLER 


^. tudes to the pressures of national social and political. life. 
: This exploration of American aesthetic philosophy examines 


By LILLIAN B. 

Americans, at various times | in ‘their . history, age felt a 
sense of cultural inferiority. In this unique and interesting 
book Miss Miller relates nineteenth-century cultural atti- 


the way in which Americans defined’ art and shows-how they 


justified ita POM. l 320 pages, illustrated ` $8.50 | 


PEER IN THE AMERICAS - Eee 


A Comparative. Study of Cuba and Virginia 
S. KLEIN 


By HERBERT S 


This thorough survey of Negro slave life up to 1861 reveals 
the sharp. erences between Virginia and Cuba in the 
origin, dione and long-term effects of Negro slavery. 


, Klein's investigation of the causes and consequences of these 


` THE 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND © A «ieee 
AMERICAN FOREIGN: POLICY, TOS OR 


variations raises direct implications concerning the unique- 


ness. of American slavery and its influence on the status of - 


the Negro in America today. "m $88 pages $6. 95 
AMERICAN REVISIONISTS | 


. The ‘Lessons bd Puerum in World War I D 


By WARREN I. Co 


This original analysis of Revisionism examines the writing 
of the fntellectua 


Germany was responsible for the war and that United States 
intervention was just and proper. Cohen presents an im- 
portant study of a tradition in American thought which re- 
mains alive today among the supporters of the Great Society 
who oppose United States involvement in Southedst Asia. : 


: £96 pages $7.95 


By DAVID A. BALDWIN 2 


American attitudes toward foreign’ aid hive changed sone 
ably since our commitment to the economic progress’ of other 


' countries, Baldwin views foreign policy creation as a politi- 


cal process and focuses on.soft lending: as the government's 
most important aid technique: In addition, he discusses trade 
liberalization, investment guarantees, grants, and hard loans. 


- : 804 pages $7. 96 


. UNIVERSITY. OF ‘CHICAGO PRESS © 
: 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60627 ` 
h Canadà, University of CoD Press : 


movement which in the aftermath of: 
‘World War I challenged the widely accepted concepts that 


Xcix 
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" THE FORMATIVE. YEARS 
"OF. SOCIAL SECURITY 


s i by Arthur. J. Altmeyer.. ye 


"à A chronicle of the administration of social security during th e ‘years Sas 
-— i 1985-1953, by a màn whose involvement and intimate owledge 
sv «4 | of the people and organizations concerned enabled him to com-' 
I : _petently ‘explain the struggles of the federal and state authorities 
Fa "in the. development of this social welfare program: 
oe ge li, ^ 0. 1 t o 630 





S rae 


a | JUSTINIAN | AND THE LATER ROMAN: EMPIRE - ee I 
a by John W. Barker | . : US se A 


Ado ur oA provocative, and solid: account of the actomplishimients, failures, 
problems, and the: significance of the reign .of Justinian, which is’ 

. viewed as the pivotal point in the transformation of the. Roman... `. 
.' 5 world of late antiquity into the medieval pranine Empire. . ` ; oe 
Ds he 886 peers 12, illus., 3 nae f DE $5.00: 


076 
NEA 


THE HILT OF THE SWORD: 
The Career. of Peyton. C. March, 


eae Coffman . i FE. : 


a . An éxamination of the important and controversial . career of Gnd 
|^* “ -eral Peyton C. March, who as Army Chief of Staff from 1918 to - e 

“1921 initiatéd a drastic reorganization in, the General Staff system, . ^ 

“Mr. Coffman offers a fascinating study of the United States Army, YG 
; E: 2 apu. A CT. 
; um Bel pagen d illus., 2 maps Pasce zy z $650 a 
ALASKA: 00000700207 so 
A Challenge in Conservation . 
+ by Richard Cooley 


` In 1958, ‘Alaska Red. 104 million acres of land from the jeder E 2 
public domain and initiated a land policy that is continued today. o v 
. This book is an analytical.study of the Alaskan government's tends 

. Management program, with regard to. legislative policies, resource. 
conservation and economic development. ` Cue. 
*; 186 pages, 13 illus., 14 maps. dE FN $5 $0. oe M 
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> IN EARLY CANADA: | 5 
Vi A Geographical Sudy p 


by Richard. C. Harris : 


zy A geogtap hical - analysis. ofa feudal syste vkidh exided during DOES MA 
_ - | the French regime ‘in Canada and, as: the;áuthor contends, had little ` 
El social or economic impact. P the. land and was ey, irrelevant 
':to the development of Canada.. PRI susce ae 0j 
s. prone a pages 31 ius. x T E E ENDE sio. 00 


—:' THE GEATS OF BEOWULF: Ba Ld 
A Study of the Geographical Myhelosy ` SW QU RO: 

reU. of. the'Middle Ages... MM PUE efl EN ET 
P PER by Jane Acomb Leake | XN A n p ae a T 


^c 


i An important step towards the solution of a fone dud vexing prob- - 

_ lem concerning the identity of Beowulf's people. Mrs. Leake equates 
24°" thé Geats with the Getae, a-new line. of M ‘which may, lead 49 : 

ERN ‘re-evaluations i in Old English studies. Mt Pea? =f 

eT About 192 pages 8 illus. amc a d K . $690: M 
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h by Oliver Knight, editor eres rA o e Ld ver 
epo T A représentative “collection of the: vititings, o on various topics, ot amc v 
i . important Americani thinker:: E; 'W. Scripps;;the newspaper pub- ~' _., 
^v lisher who founded © the. first. American" newspaper chain. and fifst. ^, 
^ -successful private wire service. Mu a. s dd introduction. e 
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VEKOÓ/AL LIDK. 


John Bardock 
DOWNSTREAM: 
A Natural Histery of the River 


W197 $2.95 
The life-story of any ‘river, and the 
plant and animal life it supports. 
“This ts a book to read from cover 
to cover, to browse in, to use as a 
reference, to learn from.” 
Christian Science Monitor 
—Marian Sorenson 





Hewaerd Mess 
THE MAGIC LANTIRN OF 
MARCH PROUST 

: Ul-200 $1.95 
A brilliant critical study of Remem- 
brance of T. Past which ex- 


plores the novel's theme and com- 





A concise, factual, well-documented 
guide to the poetry of Ezra Pound. 


HIS LIFE AND TIME. 

uisa $2.65 
A vivid biography of Marlowe 
of the Sere Ac zma ione 
of tbe Elizabethan Age. 


Henry Green 
BACK 





UL-204 $2.23 
A story about a man's return from 
war "to find everything the same— 
and at the same time different.” 





Maurice Valency , 

THE FLOWER AND THE CASTLE 

An latreduction te Modern Droma 
u1-302 $12.95 

A provocative introduction to mod- 

ern drame, with particular atten- 

tion to Henrik Ibsen and August 

Strindberg. 





) GROSSET & DUNLAP, 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y, 
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NEW V SOURCE BOOK IN MAJOR EUROPEAN | 
; GOVERNMENTS : 


` Edited by John J. Wüest and Manfred C. Vernon, 
‘both of Western Washington State University. 


` In this collection of basic documents, many áppéaring fop «7 
the first time in English; each of. the eight key European: 
states is subjected to an organized analysis of its structure ; 
.and function. A cross reference chart correlates the doci- $: 
‘ments with appropriate sections ‘of the ten neste text ie i 
books on Comparative Government. 


l 704 pages /Iustrated /Index/$8.00 


- GOVERNMENT AND OPPOSITION’ 


A Qùarterly Journal of Comparative Politics 


This new periodical concerns: itself with the effects of the 
opposition in shaping the process of government. Among " ` 
the contributors: Leonard Schapiro, Robert A. Dahl, John ` 
C. Campbell, Edward Shils, C. J. Friedrich, S., M. Lipset, 

. Maurice Cranston,. Bernard Crick, Julius Gould, Richard 
Hofstadter, Ghita Ionescu, Bertrand de Janene "Isabel de 
Madariaga, C. M. Woodhouse. `> X 


Rates: Single i issue $3. 00; Anriual Subscription $8. 00; Two- 
Years $15.00.. 


Address subecriptioi orders to Governiivant and Opposition, gee 
The World Publishing, Compay: at address below, ! 


' -MERIDIAN BOOKS: of particular interest | 


~The Corrupt Judge ` . Senator Joe McCarthy | 
Joseph Borkin ' Richard Rovere 
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- (M217) 310 AC $245 - 


. Race ‘Riots at East St. Louis 
Elliott Rudwick a 


" 


(M98) 280 pages $1.45 


Politics: Who Gets 


What, When, How . o 
Harold Lasswell, —' Alte 
(M58) 222 pages $1.45 0 
Origins of Totalitarianism . 
“Hannah Arendt, . |. 
(MG15) 520 pages $2. 65 7 


(M219) 300 pages $2.25" 


' Human Nature: - 

-The Marxian View : , 
‘Vernon Venable... 
(220): 256 pages $1.95: 


THE "WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2231 West 110th. Street 
Cleveland, Obio Ses 
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A A HISTORY | OF P CIVILIZATION dE : 


by, GERRIT. P. JUDD, “Hofstra University.‘ 


" S Organized into: a | single, design that i is directed to the needs of TA bes 

` undergraduate ‘student, .this text. presents. a survey "of thé de : E 
4 velopment of. civilization from “prehistory: to the , preserit. It: s : ‘ 
stresses’ the? development of science and technology; religion and, kos), 


the arts, ‘politics and economics, to -présenta "broad view not — 


'- only of events, but’ also of the: ‘ideas, béhind thé evolution obl ES 


ES civilized societies. Divided. into 81: chapters, brief and of, uniform — 


: length, each suitable for. assignment at the raté ot one per dass: A 


" meeting, the book is’ ideal. for 'first-j year ‘history students; of. 
".'. special “interest are: the marginal ` notes'for éach paragraph; ‘31. 
- . clear, well-drawn „maps; over ' 100° illustrations; and a reading: list 
` selected with the student i in mind: en Manual included. =, 


S 1966, Cu pages, $9. 95 


^ READINGS IN THE 


HISTORY OF P ME 


Edited, -by GERRIT P. JUDD | 


: js UM place, ‘man, deeds, ‘words—these are. ther central compo- 
;..nents of history, and the central, concern of this volume of diverse. `- 
. "and challenging readings. Providing t the. student with a vias 
` survey of world history, the. readings | are "botli primary and sec- . 
D ondary: sources. "They range from: civilizations’. "beginnings to died 

''space age, from Europe to. Americá, from ^ Asia to Africa, "Fhe 5 


"writings o£ men. -whose actions: or words haye influenced. history: 


., «appear, among. the: sélections: Plato; Thucydides, - Columbus; : 
jas Luther, Voltaire, Jefferson, Disraéli, Marx;, and Churchill: His- 
' .-torians* ^répresented include: ~Adams, | Huizinga, “Burckhardt,” . 


+ 1966, 480 pages, $4.25 >. d e e o 


~. Neale, ‘Betterfield, and Nicilson.3 Each cde Has a brief intro- -` ` 


. duction by the editor. ; 





Write to the Faculty $ Service Desk for. examination copies. 


ae MACMILLAN COMPANY © oii 


866 Third Arem, New York 10022 . 
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2 ^ FEATURING > it 
THE MAKING OF MODERN' MAN 


The History of Civilization. Since 1500 . o 
. by LOUIS-L. SNYDER, Professor. of History, The City Co 


Louis L. Snyder, noted historians scholar, ‘and —€— and 

‘Anvil Serles (Van Nostrand) 'has written a brilliant basic his: 

3 that skillfully. weaves the pattern of the development of Westei 
from 1500. His lucid treatment, enables, the student to gras) 

; ideas, concepts and: movements that are-not easily-forgotten. 
of thls new approach include: equal time devoted to psycholc 
as economic, political, social, cultural, and religious factors; ! 
shown that virtually every.movement in history is looked upon 
with diametrically opposed views; the book Is divided into sev 
HEN and for each of these parts a distinguished historian 
engt ] : 


ib a. pages jd Ci Fall, 1966 
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|: THE ERA 'OF THE RENAISSANCE 


- by ROBERT ERGANG, formerly Associate Professor of | F 
York University — . : c 


D 


Here is the first comprehensive, interpretation of the Renaiss 
` decades, Embracing all of the countries of Western Europe du 
teenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centurles, - ‘this narrative discu 
‘ments in the world of politics, commerce, Industry, and sclen: 
to an account of the changes, that took place. in the various fie 
painting, sculpture, architecture, literature, music, and the d 


"Best sulted for courses In the Renaissance or as supplementar 
general courses in European history. . : 


approximately 475 pages c February, 267 


g Examingtion Copies avallable on feel : 
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ENEMIES OF THE ROMAN ORDER 
Treason, Unrest, and Alienation in the Empire 
By RAMSAY MACMULLEN 


Basing his study on a wealth of information 
from widely scattered sources, the author finds 
that opposition to the Empire was truly internal 
in character, and shows how the increasing vigor 
of indigenous elements hostile to the Roman 
Ed contributed to Rome’s decline. Illustrated. 
7.9 


CHANGING VIEWS ON BRITISH HISTORY 


Essays on Historical Writing since 1939 
Edited by ELIZABETH CHAPIN FURBER 


Sponsored by the Conference on British Studies, 
these essays by distinguished scholars point out 
significant trends in historical writing. Each of 
the articles surveys not only what has been writ- 
ten on a particular aspect of British history, but 
also indicates what has not been written, what 
needs to be done, and what questions should be 
answered, $9.00 


THE WHITE TERROR AND THE POLITICAL 
REACTION AFTER WATERLOO 
By DANIEL P. RESNICK. 


This monograph is the only documented account 
of the magnitude of the political reaction of 1815- 
16 in France. Making use of untapped sources, 
the author demonstrates the nature, extent, and 
impact on French S orien history of the wide- 
spread repression that grew out of the royalist 
crusade to extirpate any trace of Napoleonic in- 
fluences. Harvard Historical Studies, 77. $4.25 


NAPOLEON III AND THE GERMAN CRISIS, 
1865-1866 


By E. ANN POTTINGER 


Analyzing Napoleon's poliey in depth, Miss Pott- 
inger provides & panoramic view of French so- 
ciety in & time of transition, and illuminates the 
impact of pape opinion, opposition in the legis- 
lature, and conflicts within the government as 
they affected Bismarck’s aspirations toward a 
unified German state, Harvard Historical Stud- 
tes, 75. $5.95 
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Pulitzers Post Dispatch, 1878-1883 
i BY JULIAN S. RAMMELKAMP 


Professor Rammelkamp examines the ST. LOUIS POST DISPATCH 
during. its formative years, seeing it as the foundation of the highly 
successful WORLD and of Pulitzer’s journalistic career. He shows 
Pulitzer developing his characteristic crusading style, and acquiring a. 
political sense about local and national issues which stood him in good 
stead in his battles with the agrarians and monopolists. 

; 375 pages. Illus. December. $7.50 


Joseph Pulitzer and Tbe New York World 


BY GEORGE JUERGENS 


Within two years of his purchase of the NEW YORK WORLD, Joseph 
Pulitzer transformed it from a sick newspaper to one of the most 
prosperous in the nation. Professor Juergens analyzes Pulitzer's new 
style of journalism and shows how it accompanied the emergence of the 
first modern, mass-circulation daily which influenced the entire Ameri- 
can press. 360 pages. Illus. $10.00 


James K. Polk, Continentalist, 1845-1846 


BY CHARLES SELLERS 


This definitive biography of James K. Polk, the second of three pro- 
jected volumes, covers the most important years of Polk's political - 
career—from his second successive defeat for the governorship of 
Tennessee, through his dark horse nomination and election to the 
presidency, to one of the most successful first eighteen months of any 
American president. 
“This is by far the most exacting study of the Polk administration in 
existence and will stand as one of the outstanding books on the 1840's. 
Indeed, none has been written to date that is its equal,"—Norman A. 
Graebner, Professor of History, University of Illinois. 
480 PAGES. ILLUS. $12.50 
SET or Vor. I AND II $20.00 
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A World History 


By Wituiam H. McNeit1, Chairman, History Department, 
University of Chicago 


One of America’s most distinguished scholars chronicles world history in a 
concise survey, presenting a cohesive and intelligible view of the history of 
mankind. Ag in his earlier volume, the award-winning The Rise of the West, 
Professor McNeill places stress not on what happened, but on why it hap- 
pened and on the ideas that have shaped civilization. 


The organization of the book follows the shifting world balance among cultures 
as, first in one place and then another, men succeeded in creating an unusually 
attractive or powerful civilization. Each epoch of world history is surveyed by 
studying first the center or centers of primary disturbance, then examining the 
reactions of other peoples to what they knew of the innovations which had 
occurred in the prime centers of cultural creativity. Thus, as the broad relation- 
ships of world civilizations are delineated, the unity and continuity of ind's 
past is clarified and the differing life styles of each of the major human societies 
are carefully distinguished. 


In the perspective of the text, geographical settings and lines of communication 
between different civilizations become centrally important. Professor McNeill 
draws from archaeology, technical history, and art bistory since these sources 
often provide important clues to ancient relationships which sometimes far 
exceed what the surviving literary record can indicate. 


Richly illustrated, the volume contains forty-eight pages of halftones and a 
twenty-page section of world maps in color. Chronological tables, forty line maps 
within the text, and a bibliographical essay at the end of each section further 
augment the text material. 


March 1967 464 pp. illus, text edition $6.00 
trade edition $9.75 
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THE MAKING OF MODERN MAN 
From the Renaissance to the Present 

By Louis L. Snyder, The City University of New York. : 
Spring 1967; approximately 900 pages; about $9.50. University Series in History. 
General Editor: Richard M. Brace, Northwestern University. g 
Written In a highly readable style, this basic text Includes era themes, kay documents, 
and historical interpretations as its unique features, Integrated throughout are the 
motivating factors of historica! importance and expanded attention to the “isms”. 
Many student alds are built into this text for courses In Western civilizatlon and mod- 
ern European history. ; 


THE RENAISSANCE 


By Robert Ergang, formerly New York University. Spring 1967; approximately 475 
pages; about $7.95. 

A lucid, Interpretatlve text showing how our modern secular culture emerged from the 
medieval civilization. Discussed are polltics, commerce, industry and science. This book 
is Ideally suited for courses in the Renaissance and as supplementary reading for gen- 
eral courses In European history. 


THE ESSENCE OF CHINESE CIVILIZATION 


By Dun J. Li, Paterson State College. Available Spring 1967; approximately 500 pages; 
about $4.95 (paper). 

With more than ninety percent of the 198 selections appearing in English for the first 
time, thls volume about traditional China covers the historical perspective of China's 
cultural system. All translations have been done by Professor LI. For courses in Chinese 
civilization or the non-Western World. 





Anvil Books * General Editor: Louis L. Snyder 


Anticlericalism 91 

Conflict between Church and State in France, Italy, and 
Spain. 

By J. Salwyn Schaplro, The City University of New York. Available March’ 
1967; approximately 208 pages; abovt $1.75. 


A description and explanation of the conflict between the Catholic Church and the 
States In France, italy and Spain since the late elghteenth century. 

Soviet Economic Development 92 

Operation Outstrip, 1921-1965 

By Anatole G. Mazour, Stanford University. Available March 1967; approximately 208 
pages; about $1.75 (paper). 

Here Is a conclse, objective survey of Russia’s economic development, covering the 


perlod from 1917 to the Khrushchev-Kosygin co-existence policy and accompanied by 
up-to-date source material, 


Modern Latin America: Continent In Ferment 
Volume 1: Mexico and the Carribean, Second Edition 45 


Volume 2: South America, Second Edition 46 


By Lewis Hanke, Columbia University, Available March 1967; approximately 224 pages; 
about $1.95 (paper). 

These popular works have been revised and enlarged to incorporate momentous events 
and profound changes that have taken place in Latin America in recent years. 


Outstanding | History | an 

Books Published by ostrand 
120 Alexander Street 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
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Announcing a new volume in 


The Chicago History of American Civilization... 





THE DEATH OF SLAVERY - 
The United States, 1837-65 


ELBERT B. SMITH 


This concise account of the crucial pre-Civil War period com- 
pletes the chronological series of the Chicago History of American 
Civilization from 1763 to the present. Elbert B. Smith presents a 
Synthesis and critique of earlier historical interpretations together 
with a swift-moving, comprehensive narrative. As a historian who 
is actively concerned with practical politics, Smith transmits the 
excitement of political intrigue in a direct, clear, fast-paced style. | 

In the United States of 1837 politics was a major activity, and 
the constant quest for votes put a premium on blind partisanship 
and emotionalism. At the same time, the heritage of idealism left 
from the Revolution was becoming an attainable reality in the 
‘minds of many thinking Americans. As the Northeast accepted 

, industrialism and the West continued its drive toward progress, the 
Old South—cursed by slavery and a racism actually shared by most 
of the country—anchored itself to an economy and an ideology 
already obsolete even by its own standards, 

Angered by criticism which weakened their self-esteem, South- 
erners began making impossible demands at the very moment their 
fellow Americans had decided that Slavery must be confined to its 
existing boundaries. The Mexican War aggravated the situation by 
creating in Northern minds the image of an implacable slave power. 
“It began the struggles over rights in the new territories which did 
not end until 1861. 

A dominant—and painfully topical—theme in Smith's interpreta- 
tion is the fearful price paid by Americans for their indulgence in 
the philosophy of racism. Among the multitude of Civil War books, 
this stands as one of the most thoughtful and readable—as useful 
for college and high school students as for the general reader. 


March 1967. LC: 67-16779 282 pages, $5.00 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
Chicago 60687 














new books from the 
university of kentucky press 


THE IMMIGRANTS’ INFLUENCE ON WILSON'S PEACE POLICIES 


Edited by Joseren P. O'Gnapv. “A very significant study. Indeed, 
` I do not know when I have read a book that has so excited my 

interest ànd enlarged my knowledge. This book will add much 

depth, both by way of detail and of interpretation, to our under- 

standing of the period and its problems."—Arthur S. Link. 

480 pages $10.00 


THE CHANGING FACE OF SOUTHEAST ASIA 


AMRY VANDENBOsCH and RrcHamp BurWELL examine the funda- 
mental changes of the last decade in the nations of Southeast 
Asia—a region now the dominant concern of American foreign 
policy. 448 pages . $7.50 


THE ACADEMIC MIND AND REFORM 


BrNJAMIN G. Raver traces the career of Richard T. Ely—economist, 
educator, and reform leader—whose life mirrored many of the 
dilemmas, frustrations, and successes of the academician as re- 
former and evaluates his profound influence on higher education ' 
in America. 304 pages : $7.50 


TRUMAN AND TAFT-HARTLEY 


R. ALTON Lee views here the Taft-Hartley controversy as a notable 
instance of the conflict between the President and Congress that 
results largely from present rural and urban election patterns. 

264 pages $7.50 


THE NEGRO IN THE FRENCH WEST INDIES 


SHELBY T. McCrory, author of The Negro in France, explores the . 
French colonial attitudes toward the Negro and the development 
of the islands' culture. 240 pages $6.50 


GOLD RUSH DIARY 


Edited by Tuomas D. Cranx. This journal of Elisha Douglass 
Perkins is a remarkable first-hand account of the great trek west- 
ward in 1849 when the entire nation was caught up in the excite- 
ment over the discovery of gold. 432 pages $8.75 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY PRESS, LEXINGTON 40506 





From ST. MARTIN’S 


The Age of Transition 
Britain in the 19th and 20th Centuries 
By D. F. Macdonald 


A survey of the main elements of political, social, and economic growth 
that have combined to shape present-day Britain, this book is a valuable 
introduction for both the student and the general reader. 


April 1967. 256 pp. $5.00 tent. 


A Liberal State ai War 


English Politics and Economics during the Crimean War 


By Olive Anderson April 1967. 320 pp. $8.50 tent. 
The Soviet Empire 
Second Edition 
By Sir Olaf Caroe April 1967. 352 pp. $7.00 tent. 


The Radical Tradition 
By John W. Derry June 1967. 482 pp. $9.00 tent. 
A recent publication: 


Political Representation in England and 
the Origin of the American Republic 


By J. R. Pole 


A major work based on detailed examination of primary sources in five 
areas of government in England and North America. 1966. 635 pp. $16.50 


College Department 


ST. MARTIN’S PRESS 
175 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 10010 


Send for St. Martin’s 1967 History catalog. 
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Historians acclaim 
“A work of reference that students and teachers 
of Revolutionary history will find of continuous value."* 


Encyclopedia of the 


American Revolution 
by COLONEL MARK M. BOATNER III 





author of the celebrated 


'The Civil War 
Dictionary 


SOME EXCERPTS FROM 
THE ENTHUSIASTIC COMMENTS 
OF HISTORIANS: 


“This is not only a work of reference that 
students and teachers of Revolutionary history 
will find of continuous value, but a well written 
collection of articles embodying the most recent 
information and judgment that the general 
reader will find illuminating." 

— "ALLAN NEVINS 


“An authoritative, thorough, and intelligently 
organized volume which is particularly timely 
in view of the coming Bicentennial of the Amer- 
ican Revolution.” — Eric F. GOLDMAN 





“,,. An invaluable work, comprehensive and accurate . . . Boatner has dealt judiciously 
with the major problems, and has searched out even the most obscure men and 
skirmishes for some attention. He has put all of us in his debt."— Henny COMMAGER 


“Tre ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION will be a standard and much used 
reference. The scholarship is amazing." — T. Hannay WILLIAMS 


“A comprehensive, generally reliable, and indeed invaluable compendium." 
— JULIAN P. Boyn, Editor, The Papers of Thomas Jefferson 


The first complete, authoritative, one-volume reference book on the period of American 
history from 1763 to 1783. 


1,812 pages  * nearly 2,000 entries * 55 maps and diagrams « $17.50 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Inc., New York 
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Socialist Parties in Postwar Japan 


by Allan B. Cole, George O. Totten, and 
Cecil H. Uyehara 


A companion to The Social Democratic Movement in Prewar Japan, 
this second of two volumes dealing with the socialist movement in 
Japan analyzes its organization, theory, and policies since World War 
Il. Together, these two books provide the most comprehensive work 
yet to appear on the party that has played a major role in Japanese 
politics since the early twentieth century. The Social Democratic 

ovement In Prewar Japan, by George Oakley Totten, III, ra m 





Church and State in French Colonial Louisiana 
Policy and Politics to 1732 


by Charles Edwards O'Neill 


From its founding in 1699, the Louisiana colony experienced such a 
succession of commercial ‘and monarchal administrations that his- 
torians have had difficulty in piecing together accurately the kaleido- 
scopic events of these colorful first decades. Charles O'Neill carefully 
traces the evolution of both church and state administrations and 
gives a needed precision to the study of governmental structures and 
attitudes. 

U , D 

arsh's Dinosaurs 

The Collections from Como Bluff 


by John H. Ostrom and John S. Mcintosh 


The first publication of lithographs made of fossil dinosaur bones 
discovered in 1887 at Como Bluff, Wyoming. In addition to providing 
descriptive data for the 149 plates, made under the direction of 
Othniel C. Marsh, the book tells the fascinating story behind the 
famous collection in Yale's Peabody Museum. $15.00 


Pilgrim Colony 
A History of New Plymouth, 1620-1691 
by George D. Langdon; Jr. 


Challenging the view that policy at Plymouth reflected that in Mas- 
sachusetts, the author systematically delineates patterns of religious, 
political, and economic growth which contributed to the uniqueness 


' of the Plymouth experiment. “A thoughtful and persuasive discussion 


of a subject that strangely has been one of the neglected subjects of 
American history."—Wesley Frank Craven, Princeton. $6.50 


available through your bookstore 


Yale University Press GAY 
New Haven and London BE 


in Canada: McGill University Press 
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Now in Paperbound - 


The Records of the Federal Convention of 1787 
1937 Revised Edition in Four Volumes 


edited by Max Farrand 


"Historians and constitutional lawyers have long desired to see ail the 
records that exist of the formation of the Federal constitution, 
gathered into a record which shall be at once correct, critical, and 
comprehensive. Their wish Is now gratified."—The Nation. The 
Federal Convention of 1787 engaged in the great and complex labor 
of framing the constitution for the union of the states. For thirty 
years afterwards, little was known of its deliberations. The variety of 
versions which began to appear thereafter tended to confuse rather 
than clarify the situation. Thorough research has made The Records 
of the Federal Convention of 1787 the one most authoritative source. 
Originally published in 1911 in three volumes, the Revised Edition, 
published in 1937, incorporated a fourth volume of new material 
which came to light after the first printing. “Will now be the standard 
authority on the work of the Constitutional convenion of 1787."— 

New York Times. $3.75 each (Cloth $7.50 each) 


Italian Architecture, 1750-1941 


by Carroll L. V. Meeks 


In his last work the late Carroll Meeks, author of The Railroad Station, 
has examined the theory and significant episodes of more than a cen- 
tury and a half of Itallan architecture. Outstanding secular, religious, 
public, and industrial examples of each of several architectural sys- 
tems are fully discussed, documented, and illustrated, with particular 
reference to leading architects, many of whom are considered for the 
first time In English. e $25.00 
|] 
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Scales and Weights 
A Historical Outline 
by Bruno Kisch 


“Kisch enters his business In a comprehensive fashion and with a 
scholarly concern. The volume discusses the role and influence of 
scales and weights in polltics, economics, anthropology, medicine, 
and biblical history—all embellished with a mervelous bibliography, 


charts, tables, illustration.” ——-Medical Opinion and Review. “He 8p-, 


proaches the subject as historían, metrologist, artist, and collector.” 
— Science. $15.00 


available through your bookstore 
Yale University Press KY 

New Haven and London BE 

in Canada: McGill University Press 
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Fawcet-— — ——————————— 
| | AMERICA. REBELS 


Narratives of the Patriots 


Edited, with an Introduction by RICHARD M. DORSON 


"From diaries, privately published memolrs, little-known official papers, Dr. Dorson has gath- 
ered together material ranging from a sermon delivered after the battle of Lexington to an 
‘eyewltness account of the slege of Yorktown. The author has provided each section with an 
historic and critical introductlon."—Boston Post. Illustrated, j 


A Fawcett Premier Book, 383 pages, 95¢ 


AMERICA BEGINS 


Early American Writings ` 
Edited, with an Introduction by RICHARD M. DORSON 


"|n choosing his seléctions Professor Dorson has concentrated on the literature of action, the’ 
narratives written by the men who made America out of the wilderness, and who often 
were as ready with their pen as with their sword and musket.”—Commonweal. Illustrated. 


A Fawcett Premier Book, 448 pages, 95¢ 


THE ORIGINS OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


By A. J. P. TAYLOR 


Second Edition with a reply to critics, The most challenging historical work of our time. “A 
masterpiece: lucid, compassionate, deeply disturbing,"—The New Statesman 


‘A Fawcett Premier Book, 304 pages, 75¢ 


Selections from THE AMERICAN READER 


By Paul M. Angle 
VOLUME |: A NEW CONTINENT AND A NEW NATION: From Discovery to 
Revolution. 208 pages, 60¢ 
VOLUME I. THE NEW NATION GROWS: Westward expansion: 1769-1852. 208 
pages, 60¢ 
VOLUME lil; THE NATION DIVIDED. THE CIVIL WAR: Before and After. 240 
pages, 60 


VOLUME IV: THE MAKING OF A WORLD POWER: Golden '90s to Depression 
years. 223 pages. 60¢ 


VOLUME V: THE UNEASY WORLD: New Deal to New Frontier. 248 pages. 60¢ 
THE AMERICAN READER is a vividly unique portralt of our nation's past—a treasury of eye- 


witness accounts from contemporary letters, diaries, newspaper stories and other writings de- 
scribing the important events In American history. 


Fawcett Premier Books. 


Education Division 

FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
67 West 44th Street 

New York, New York 10036 
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Jawcett 
GREAT PRESIDENTIAL DECISIONS 


State Papers That Changed the Course of History 


Selected, and with an Introduction and Comments by RICHARD B. MORRIS. A 
documentary collection of official papers that range from Washington's decision 
to uphold the supremacy of the law and put down the Whisky Insurrection to 
John F. Kennedy’s decision to reach détente with Russia. 


A Fawcett Premier Book, 469 pages, 954 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE THIRD REICH 


A History of Nazi Germany 
By WILLIAM L. SHIRER A Fawcett Crest Book, 1599 pages, $1.65 


FOUNDATIONS OF AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONALISM 


By Andrew C. McLaughlin, with an Introduction by Henry Steele Commager. 


"No other scholar of his time," says Henry Steele Commager in his Introduction, 
"has done more to make clear to the American people the true nature of thelr 
constitutional system and their political institutions," 


A Fawcett Premier Book, 160 pages, 604 


VIET NAM: 


History, Documents, and Opinions on a Major World Crisis 


Edited, with an Introduction by Marvin E. Gettleman. A scholarly collection of 
primary documents, interpretative analyses of controversial issues from a wide 
range of observers, and major scholarly works. 


A Fawcett Premier Book, 448 pages, 954 


THE POLITICS OF ESCALATION IN VIETNAM 


By Franz Schurmann, Peter Dale Scott, and Reginald Zelnik, with a Foreword 
by Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 


Widely acclaimed as "A Citizens’ White paper " "À most important and revealing 
history, and a clear demonstration of what is wrong with the strategy of escala- 
tion."—John Kenneth Galbraith. The volume Includes a summary and conclusions 
by Carl E, Schorske. Published in a hardcover edition by Beacon Press. 


A Fawcett Premler Book, 160 pages, 604 


RUSSIA UNDER KHRUSHCHEV, by ALEXANDER weRrH. 
Published in England as THE KHRUSHCHEV PHASE, 
A Fawcett Premier Book, 352 pages, 956 


REALITY AND MYTH IN AMERICAN LITERATURE, 
by KAY S. HOUSE. 
A Fawcett Premler Book, 320 pages, 954 


For examination copies write: 
Education Division 

FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
67 West 44th Street 

New York, New York 10036 
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an important contribution to 
French history."— p. W. BROGAN 


isl 


"Interesting from the first page 
to last . . . Brings to life one of 
the great neglected figures of 
our time.”— JOHN” GUNTHER 


“A clear, balanced, and sensi- 
tive account...an admirable 
, book... not just a sympathetic 
account of a noble and intelli- 
gent man... but also raises 
questions about political beha- 
vior and social reform...” 

— JAMES JoLL, The New York 
Review of Books 
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“Absorbing... Illuminating. 
It adds to the 


human stature of one of 


the. most misunderstood 
men.of our time." 


8€ “Learned, intelligent, objective, &# “This very good book tells a 


lot about France today by tell- 
ing a lot about France just yes- 
terday, and it is, besides, a first- 
rate account of an important, 
interesting historical figure." 
~The New Yorker 


“Colton’s biography is unques- 
tionably the best that has been 
produced to date by either a 
Frenchman or a foreigner and 
the best that we are likely to 
get for some time. It is both 
affectionate and fair-minded; it 
is carcfully documented; it is 
clearly and sometimes even cx- 
citingly written.” — H. STUART 
HUGHES, Book Week 


(LION BLUM 


Humanist in Politics 


by JOEL COLTON, 


Professor of History at Duke University > 
Photographs * $10 * now at better bookstores 


ALFRED: A* KNOPF 
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Paperbacks 
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Teaching faculty members are invited to request examination copies of the fol- 
lowing titles, which may be retained in the event that multiple orders are placed 
through the college or local bookstore. Please address inquiries on official 
stationery to Department H and mention your position when replying. À com- 
plete list of Princeton Paperbacks will be sent on request. 


CATHOLICS AND UNBELIEVERS IN 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY FRANCE, 
by ROBERT R. PALMER. #35. $2.95 


CHURCHILL, ROOSEVELT, STALIN: 
The War They Waged and the Peace They 
Sought, by HERBERT Fers. #41. $3.45 


THE CRISIS OF THE EARLY ITAL- 
IAN RENAISSANCE: Civic Humanism 
and Republican Liberty in an Age of 
. Classicism and Tyranny, by HANS BARON, 
Rev. Ed. 3:36. $2.95 


THE COMMUNIST SUBVERSION OF 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 1938-1948, The 
Failure of Coexistence, by JOSEF KORBEL. 

#16. $2.95 


FOREIGN INFLUENCES IN AMER- 
ICAN LIFE: Essays and Critical Bibli- 
ographies, edited by Davi F. Bowers. 

#47. $2.95 


FROM CALIGARI TO HITLER: A Psy- 
chological History of the German Film, 
by SIEGERIED KRACAUER. #45, $2.95 


THE ORIGINS OF SOVIET-AMERI- 
CAN DIPLOMACY, by ROBERT PAUL 
BROWDER. #38. $2.95 


E 
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POLAND BETWEEN EAST AND 
WEST, Soviet and German Diplomacy to- 
ward Poland, 1919-1933, by Joser Kor- 
BEL, #5. $2.95 


POLITICS AND CULTURE IN INTER- 
NATIONAL HISTORY, by ADDA B. 
BOZEMAN. 3:39. $2.95 


RESTORATION, REVOLUTION, RE- 
ACTION: Economics and Politics in 
Germany, 1815-1871, by 'THEODORE S. 
HAMEROW. #40. $2.95 


THE RISE OF AMERICAN NAVAL 
POWER, 1776-1918, by HAROLD and 
MARGARET SPROUT. #46. $2.95 
STRESEMANN AND THE POLITICS 
OF THE WEIMAR REPUBLIC, by 
HENRY ASHBY TURNER, JR. #6. $2.95 


TOCQUEVILLE AND THE OLD RE- 
GIME, by Ricuarp Herr. #37. $1.95 


T m mm mmm 


Princeton 


University Press 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
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ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 


recently published 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY AMERICA: AN 
INTERPRETATION WITH READINGS 


By J. Joseph Huthmacher, Rutgers, The State University 
Nine interpretative essays, each appended by a number 
of articles and documents, present an analysis of the 
main currents in the economic, social, political, and in- 
tellectua! development of the United States since the 
end of the nineteenth century. 1966. Paperbound. 578 
pp. $5.95. 


“This is exactly what | have been looking for. It has the 
virtue of continuity of interpretation. Dr. Huthmacher's 
essays are enlightening, profound and literate. His se- 
lections of readings is at once novel and absolutely right. 
In all, this is a superb—and refreshing book. It forms 
the perfect springboard for lectures and thoughtful dis- 
cussion." Thomas Wendel, San Jose State College 


THE NEW DEAL: DOCTRINES 
AND DEMOCRACY 
Edited by Bernard Sternsher, Seton Hall University 
Explores the nature of the New Deal in terms of six doc- 
trines in political economy: Laissez-Faire, Antitrustism, 
Concentration and Control, Keynesianism, Socialism, 
and Neomerchantilism. Brief introductions define and 
relate the doctrines. 1966. Paperbound. 219 pp. $2.95. 


—coming 1967 


LATIN AMERICAN CIVILIZATION: 
Readings and Essays 

By Harold A. Bierck, University of North Carolina 
Extracted from major historical works and journals, both 
foreign and domestic, this collection makes available a 
body of the finest and newest of factual and interpreta- 
tive articles. Each selection emphasizes a particular 
Latin-American social, economic, political, and/or cul- 
tural problem or development. This volume can be used 
with any in-print text, and with any lecture organization. 
Tent. March, 1967. 555 x 834 Paperbound. 480 pp. 










































Dept. L-1, 150 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 02111 





SOVIET AND CHINESE 
COMMUNIST POWER IN 
THE WORLD TODAY 
Edited by Rodger Swearingen 


“By 1969 (barring the unexpected), 
the Communists will have been in 
power in China for twenty years. How 
much do we know? What have we 
learned? And, as Lenin asked, ‘What is 
to be done?’ " —fromthe Preface $3.95 


THE TRANSFORMATION 


OF EAST AFRICA 
Studies In Political Anthropology 


Edited by Stanley Diamond and Fred G. Burke 


The first major interdisciplinary effort 
to define the political history of East 
Africa in depth by viewing cultural- 
anthropological materials within a poli- 
tical framework. $15.00 


SOVEREIGNTY 
F. H. Hinsley 


“Sovereignty is not a fact. It is a con- 
cept which men in certaln circum- 
stances have applled...to the political 
power which they or other men were 
exercising. What has been the function 
of this concept? What has distinguished 
it from other ways of thinking about 
political power?” 

— from the Introduction $5.95 


POLITICAL IDEAS 


From Machlavelli to the Present 
Edited by David Thomson 


Major political figures are selected for 
thelr relevance to modern theory and 
history. “Political thought, like any 
other kind of thought, is fully under- 
stood only by relating It to the context 
of time, place and personality in which 


it occurred." 
— from the Introduction $4.95 


THE GUILT OF THE TEMPLARS 
&. Lagman 
Preface by Jacques Barzun 


The rise and fall of the religious and 
military Order of Knights Templars, 
during the Middle Ages, is here ex- 
amined with an awareness of abnor- 
mal psychology, the history of 
Christianity, the nature of hlgh finance, 


and the machinations of political power. 
$8.50 


xix 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH 


HISTORICAL DEMOGRAPHY 
From the Sixteenth to the Nineteenth Century 


Edited by E. A. Wrigley 


This volume explores what records can 
show about the average life span; aver- 
age family size; family mobility — ''ob- 
served at the level at which it operates 
—that of the Individual, his family and 
the immediate community in which he 
lives and works." — from the book. $7.50 


LABOR IN A CHANGING AMERICA 
Edited by Willlam Haber 


“A fascinating volume on the role of 
labor In America’s rapidly changing 
socioeconomic environment. Included 
are contributions from top experts in 
government, labor, journalism and 
academia.” — Challenge :$5.95 


MODERNIZATION 
The Dynamics of Growth 
Edited hy Myron Weiner 


“All of the authors have done signifi- 
cant work in their fields... these essays 
are compact expositions of current 
knowledge and opinion In their various 
disciplines." — Library Journal $6.95 


THE COLONIAL VENTURE 


An Autoblography of the American Colonies 
from Their Beginnings te 1763 


Judith Mara Gutman 


"Judith Gutman weaves the diverse 
and colorful strands of colonial life into 
a richly textured tapestry, and inter- 
prets with insight and poetic feeling 
the contemporary sources she has 


chosen by way of examples." —from 
the Foreword, Richard B. Morris, 
Columbia University. $5.95 
THE ROMANS 


J. P. V. D. Balsdon 


This account of Roman history covers 
1,200 years of achievement In gov- 
ernment, law, architecture, engineer- 
ing, religion, education, literature. 
"Well worth acquisition for most types 
of readers.” — Library Journal $4.95 


Address Inquiries to: 
BASIC BOOKS, INC. 
404 Park Avenue South 
New York 10016 


HISTORY TEXTS FROM SCRIBNERS 


EUROPE 1450-1815 . 
Ernest John Knapton. 1958, 784 pages. Cloth, $7.95 


EUROPE 1815 TO THE PRESENT ' 
A John Knapton and Thomas Kingston Derry. 1966. 1098 pages. Cloth. 


EUROPE 1815-1914 
poe John Knapten and Thomas Kingston Derry. 1964. 570 pages. Cloth. 


EUROPE AND THE WORLD SINCE 1914 
ig John Knapton and Thomas Kingston Derry. 1966. 488 pages. Cloth. 


THE HERITAGE OF MAN 
Goldwin Smith, 1962. 895 pages. Cloth. $9.75 


A HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 

Volume I. Earliest Times to the Mid-Seventeenth Century. C. Harold King. 
1964. 798 pages. Cloth. $8.75. Volume Il. The Mid-Seventeenth Century to 
Modern Times. Arthur J. May. 1964, 911 pages. Cloth. $8.75 

PROBLEMS IN WESTERN CIVILIZATION: 

The Challenge of History 

Edited by Ludwig F. Schaefer, David H. Fowler, and Jacob E. Cooke. 1965. 
841 pages. Paper. $6.95 

THE WORLD OF ANCIENT TIMES 

Carl Roebuck. 1966, 758 pages. Cloth. $8.95 

A CONSTITUTIONAL AND LEGAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
Goldwin Smith, 1955, 583 pages. Cloth. $7.50 

A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

Goldwin. Smith. 1966. 932 pages. Cloth. $8.50 


THE AGELESS CHINESE: A History 

Dun J. Li. 1965. 602 pages. Paper. $5.95 

USSR: A Concise History 

Basil Dmytryshyn. 1965. 634 pages. Paper. $5.00 

THE AMERICAN PLUTARCH: 18 Lives Selected from The 
Dictionary of Ámerican Biography 

Edited by Edward T. James. 1964. 431 pages. Paper. $2.95 

A HISTORY OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 

Alexander DeConde. 1963. 930 pages. Cloth. $8.95 

YOUNG WASHINGTON: A Selection from M Washington, 
A Biography 

Douglas Southall Freeman. 1966. 346 pages. Paper. $2.75 

THE RISE OF AMERICAN ECONOMIC LIFE 

Arthur C. Bining. Revised by Thomas C. Cochran. 1963. 798 pages. Cloth. $8.25 


FRONTIER. AMERICA: The Story of the Westward Movement 
Thomas D. Clark. 1959. 846 pages. Cloth. 87.95 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


College Department 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017 
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from 
Beacon Street, 


Boston... significant reading in 
history and biography 


Catherine Drinker 
Bowen 

MIRACLE AT 
PHILADELPHIA: 

The Story of the Con- 
stitutional Convention, 
May to September 1787 
A brilliant historical narrative 
of the personalities and prob- 
lems of the Constitutional Con- 
vention. litus. $7.50 


Edward Weeks 

THE LOWELLS AND 
THEIR INSTITUTE 

Of the Lowell Institute, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes said, “No no- 
bler or more helpful institution 
exists in America." Now Ed- 
ward Weeks gives a lively ac- 
count of the New England mind 
from 1840 to the present — 
and what the Lowell family has 
done to cultivate it. $5.75 


€. Vann Woodward 

REUNION 

AND REACTION: 

The Compromise of 

1877 and the End of 

Reconstruction 

A reissue of the classic work 

on the Reconstruction period. 
$5.00; paper, $1.65 


Anthony Birley 
MARCUS AURELIUS 


A fresh, meticulously re- 
searched biography of the 
Roman emperor who ruled 
from 161 to 180 whose com- 
plex personality, as revealed In 
his Meditations, is provoca- 
tively explored. Illus. $6.95 


Peter Stansky and 
William Abrahams 
“JOURNEY TO THE 
FRONTIER: 

Two Roads to the 
Spanish Civil War 

A dual biography of Julian Bell 
and John Cornford, English 
poets who died in the Spanish 
Civil War. “The best picture of 
the times | have read."—Ste- 
phen Spender. illus. $7.50 


Arthur: M. 

Schlesinger, Jr. 

A PILGRIMS 
PROGRESS: 

Orestes A. Brownson 
First published in 1939, this 
new edition of the definitive 


- biography of the controversial 


philosopher of the Emerson 
period features a new fore- 
word by the author. 

$5.95; paper, $2.45 


* Atlantic Monthly Press books 
At all bookstores 


LIYTLE, BROWN AND COMPANYX q 
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— Recent and Forthcoming 





THE WESTERN WORLD 


Renaissance to the Present 
J. Russell Major, Emory University 


This important new text consistently covers the full range of West- 
ern history from the decline of the medieval world to the problems 
of the nuclear age. The author has incorporated the more signifi- 
cant findings of recent historiography, including the rebirth of the 
aristocracy during the Renaissance, the institutional crises of the 
17th century, and the continuous democratic revolution spanning 
the period between 1750 and 1850. Throughout the text political 
and economie history is carefully balanced with intellectual and 
cultural history. Informative illustrations and maps supplement the 
text, and a manual for students is available. f 


1152 Pages 1966 $9.50 


CREATIVE HISTORY 


An Introduction to Historical Study 
Walter T. K, Nugent, Indiana University 


Taking direct aim at the notion of history as something fixed on a 
printed page, the author evokes student response with an informal, 
idiomatic style while taking care to preserve the integrity of his 
subject. Exercises, not included in similar works, have been de- 
signed to give the student an opportunity to employ the concepts 
introduced in each chapter. 


164 Pages January, 1967 Paperbound, $1.95 


az J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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Titles from Lippincott 


TWENTIETH CENTURY EUROPE 


A Documentary History 
Stephen Fischer-Galati, University of Colorado 


The historical process which led to the current division between 
Eastern and Western Europe is illustrated by significant docu- 
ments, speeches, treaties, statements and other material arranged 
chronologically in three main sections: The First Two Decades; 
The Interwar Years; and, The Second World War and the Cold 
War. Each section is introduced by a brief essay summarizing the 
principal trends of the period and highlighting major events. 


About 400 Pages March, 1967 Paperbound, about $3.75 





THE ADENAUER ERA 


Richard Hiscocks, University of Sussex 


A leading authority on Germany offers “a provisional appraisal of 
an era,” and attempts to weigh its good and bad aspects and to 
suggest what the future may hold for the German people. Begin- 
ning with a sketch of the historical setting, the author includes 
chapters on such important topies as social legislation, trade 
unions and rearmament, and gives special attention to education 
and the German press, 


320 Pages January, 1967 Paperbound, $1.95 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC HISTORY 


Essays in Interpretation 


Edited by Stanley Coben, Princeton University; and Forest G. Hill, 
University of Texas 


A fresh collection of thiry-six interpretative articles reflecting re- 
cent scholarship, and edited from the combined viewpoints of a 
historian and an economist. Highlights the fundamental forces, 
problems and achievements which characterize American economic 
development. 


618 Pages 1966 Paperbound, $3.95 . 





College Department 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 
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Renaissance Humanism 
1300-1550 
by Frederick B. Artz 


Medieval Background 

The Early Renaissance in Italy 

The Later Renaissance in Italy 

The Transalpine Renaissance: Germany and the Low Countries 

The Transalpine Renaissance: England, France, and Spain 

Significance of Renaissance Humanism 
i . by one of America’s great undergraduate teachers {who} knows bis students 
as well as be knows his Renaissance bumanisis, {It}... . will serve as a spirited 


introduction to the thought of one of the great ages of our western civilization,’ 
Lewis W. Spitz, Stanford University 


x + 103 pp. / $5.00 


THE KENT STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
KENT, OHIO 44240 


“Valuable not only as historical documen- 
tation, but as very interesting reading in its 
own right."—The Atlantic 


THE WORLD OF 
RANDOLPH BOURNE 


An Anthology of Essays and Letters 


edited, and with an introduction, 

by Lillian Schlissel 
This outstanding collection of Bourne’s finest essays, 
reviews, and letters presents the essence of his thought, 
and amply demonstrates his continuing importance in 
American intellectual history. A bibliography of 
Bourne’s writings is included. $2.25 
Complimentary examination copies available on request 


A DUTTON Paperback Original 
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Britain and the Old Dominions 
J. D. B. Miller 


Starting with the growth of the common background of Can- 
ada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa in tbe nine- 
teenth century, this study goes on to discuss the individual 
development of each, followed by a general examination of 
Britain and the four between 1918 and 1945. Post-war events 
are dealt with and changes in the structure of the Common- 
wealth relations in defense, foreign affairs, and in economic 
and social connections are “discussed. Finally, there are sum- 


maries of Britain's relations with the four and projections for . . 


the future. 
New in the Series "Britain in the World Today" $6.50 


The Individual and Society 
in the Middle Ages 


Walter Ullmann 


The author shows on a practical plane the historical conflict 
between the medieval concept of the individual as a mere sub- 
ject and the-modern idea of the citizen. The last tremors of 
this conflict are still being felt. The central problem down to 
the nineteenth century is the assertion or denial of autono- 
mous rights on the part of the individual as a citizen. The 
historical analysis of this crucial topic contributes to a better 
understanding of the divergent developments of different 
countries and nations in our world today. $5.00 


Money and Conquest 
Allied Occupation Currencies in World War II 
Vladimir Petrov 


This study reveals that the Allied occupation monetary policies 
in World War II were primarily, if not exclusively, deter- 
mined by emotions stemming from the wartime climate 
rather than by. political and economic realities. Allied experi- 
ence and practices in the occupation of North Africa, France, 
Italy, and Germany are described and analyzed against the 
background of the Great Power relations of the period. Dr. 
Petrov is compelled to conclude that Allied, and especially 
American, planners little comprehended the far-reaching 
implications of their policies, especially the effects of induced 

ation on the attitudes of the defeated nations. $8.50 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS/Baltimore 
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A HISTORY OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
Third Edition 
John D. Hicks, George E. Mowry, and Robert E. Burke 


This complete revision of an outstanding textbook includes (1) 
much new historical interpretation, with particular stress on con- 
temporary “revisionist” points of view, (2) full chronological cover- 
age through the elections of 1964, (3) five entirely new chapters 
examining trends in America’s cultural and intellectual history, (4) 
a handsome new format embodying an imaginative and original 
illustrative program, and (5) updated and expanded chapter bibli- 
ographies. 


927 pages ' 1966 $9.95 
Student's and Instructor’s Manuals available. 


READINGS IN LATIN-AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 
1492 to the Present 
Second Edition 
Edited by Benjamin Keen 

This widely-used collection of readings, particularly distinguished 
by many articles translated into English for the first time, has been . 
revised and updated to bring students abreast of the dramatic 
changes which have occurred in Latin America since the book’s 
publication in 1955. Numerous selections, new to this edition, cover 
the impact of the Cuban Revolution, the crisis in Latin-American 
society resulting from the failure of economic, social, and political 
structures to adjust to mounting population pressures, and the 
“Revolution of rising expectations.” A glossary of unfamiliar terms 
and references is included. | 


About 500 pages Paper A Spring 1967 Publication 


THE DRED SCOTT DECISION 
Edited by Stanley I. Kutler 


This collection of readings examines one of the most important and 
far-reaching Supreme Court decisions in United States history, at 
once setting it in its political and legal background and tracing 
its aftermath. Dr. Kutler has included lengthy excerpts from the 
majority and dissenting opinions, documents relating to the case’s 
political setting, examples of public reaction to the decision, and, 
finally, five essays by leading historians and constitutional theorists 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries reflecting different inter- 
pretive approaches. A comprehensive bibliography concludes the 
volume. 


About £00 pages Paper , A Spring 1967 Publication 
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DANIEL E. MORGAN 1878-1949: THE GOOD CITIZEN 
IN POLITICS 


By Thomas F. Campbell 


Morgan was a birthright Republican whose career spanned all three branches . 


of government. Despite the conservatism of most Republicans during the 
twenties and thirties, Morgan remained both a liberal progressive and a party 
regular. His experience with the short-lived Bull Moose movement and with 
nonpartisan reformers had given him a healthy respect for the role of party 
organization. 

Morgan was a humanitarian and a reformer; he was associated with every 
important reform which occurred in Cleveland during his forty years in 
public life. Mr. Campbell has examined each of these reforms in the light 
of the reformers’ underlying assumptions and has analyzed the successes and 
failures of those men who sought to make Cleveland a “City on the Hill.” 

Thomas F. Campbell is in the department of history at The Cleveland State 
University. 

192 pages. $5.50. 


NORTH INTO FREEDOM: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
JOHN MALVIN, FREE NEGRO, 1795-1880 


Introduction by Allan Peskin 


This long neglected work, long out-of-print, is the stirring narrative of a 
Negro born in Prince William County, Virginia, in 1795, who emigrated to 
Ohio in 1827 in search of a better life. "I thought upon coming to a free state 
like Ohio, that I would find every door thrown open to me, but from the 
treatment I received from the people generally, I found it little better than 
in Virginia." 

John Malvin opposed the Black Laws, and played an active role in 
setting up schools for Negroes, and in the general improvement of the condi- 
tion of his people. By the 1870's he became a well-known and beloved 
Cleveland figure—"Father John." We can be thankful that he took time out 
to write this moving autobiography, which first appeared in 1879. 

North Into Freedom has historical value, of course. It also has a deep 
relevance to the contemporary struggle for Negro rights, revealing a certain 
progress and, in some ways, also a certain deterioration during the intervening 
years. The wellsprings of current injustice are illuminated in the book, and a 
strong sense of the resilience of the human spirit is communicated by it. 

Allan Peskin is in the department of history at The Cleveland State Uni- 
versity. 


87 pages. $4.00. 
Available from your book store or 
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The South Since ‘Anporiation: 
A Century of Regional Change 


By Tuomas D. CLARK and ALBERT D. KIRWAN, both of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky 


The readjustment of the American South and its realignment with the course of na- 
tional history during the century since the end of the Civil War are objectively ap- 
praised in this book. The authors, both prominent southern historians, analyze in 
depth the forces that have transformed the South and investigate all aspects of south- 
ern life: its culture, governments and leaders, social life, education, churches, industries, 
and agriculture. The difficulties and responsibilities of the South, its successes and its 
failures, are stated in unequivocal terms. 


January 1967 448 pp. text edition $6.00 
trade edition $7.50 


The Reconstruction of the Nation 
By REMBERT W. PATRICK, University of Georgia 


Following a chapter introducing the entire period of National Reconstruction, this 
book gives a balanced and comprehensive account of the events of those years, be- 
ginning soon after Sumter, rather than after Appomattox. Emphasis is not so much 
on political history as on its implications for human society, and social history is 
covered in substantial detail. Professor Patrick traces the evolution of sectional 
conflicts and covers both recent theories and historical controversies, while fully 
realizing his intent to present a scholarly synthesis and a fair and illuminating 
history. An essay on sources augments the text. 


Spring 1967 384 pp. 16 pp. halftones paper $4.50 cloth $7.50 


The Oxford History 
of the American People 


By SAMUEL ELIOT Morison ; 


Reflecting fully the distinguished scholarly and literary achievement of its author, The 
Oxford History of the American People has won the acclaim of teachers throughout 
the country as one of the great works in American history. Professor Morison records 
the varied aspects of American life from pre-colonia] times through President Ken- 
nedy’s administration, in a forceful narrative that gives the reader a clear sense of the 
nation’s past as it relates to the present. 

1966 1184 pp. 32 pp. halftones; 27 maps text edition $8.50 


trade edition $12.50 
The Growth of the 
American Republic Fifth Edition 


By SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON and HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 


Noted for its scholarly and literary excellence, this classic work has ranked as a leader 
in its field for over three decades. Both volumes of the Fifth Edition incorporate fresh 
materials and the results of recent research on many topics, Chapters treating intel- 
lectual and cultural history since the Civil War are included. 


1962 two volumes illus. each $8.00 


Oxford University Press | 200 Madison avenue / New York, N. Y. 10016 
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Technology in Western Civilization 
Volume I: The Emergence of Modern Industrial 


Society, Earliest Times to 1900 


Edited by MELVIN KRANZBERG, Case Institute of Technology, and 
CARROLL W. PURSELL, JR., University of California, Santa Barbara 
Prominent scholars from many fields contributed to this new study of technological 
achievement and its effect on human life. Starting with earliest man, the tool-maker, 
the first volume covers the history of technology and its cultural, economic, and social 
implications to 1900 and the beginnings of the Industrial Revolution, A final chapter 
looks to the material to be covered in Volume II, Technology in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. Some 200 illustrations, including both halftone plates and line drawings, augment 
Volume I, and concise reading lists are given. A Study Guide, including questions and 
suggestions for both students and teachers, will be available. 

Vol. I Spring 1967 750 pp. 200 illus. prob. $8.50 
Vol. II Fall 1967 


Banking in the Early Stages 
of Industrialization: 
A Study in Comparative Economic History 


By Rondo CAMERON, University of Wisconsin, with the collabora- 
tion of OLGA Crisp, Huc T. PATRICK, and Richard TILLY 

This study surveys the relationship between banks and industry in the initial industrial 
spurts of England, Scotland, France, Belgium, Germany, Russia, and Japan. In each case 
Professor Cameron considers the financial structure and its evolution, the role of banks 
and other institutions, and the mechanisms of industrial finance. He rates the banking 
systems and policies according to their contributions to industrialization and economic 
development of their respective countries, and evaluates the relevance and limitations 
of historical experience for countries undergoing rapid industrialization. 


January 1967 368 pp. illus. $6.50 


An Introduction to the History 


of Central Africa Second Edition 


By JoHN WILLS : 

Concerned with the area of present-day Malawi, Rhodesia, and Zambia, this book at- 
tempts a balanced consideration of the long history of that segment of the African 
peoples. Early migrations, Portuguese settlement, and the Arab slave trade are con- 
sidered, as well as Livingstone's work and that of Rhodes and Johnson. In the second 
edition the history is brought up to 1965 and covers the Rhodesian U.D.I. crisis. 
Throughout, the relevance of past events to present problems is stressed. 


1966 406 pp. 11 line maps cloth $7.00 paper $3.75 


A History of the Ancient World 


By CHESTER G. Starr, University of Illinois 

“A readable and accurate survey which is not loaded with extraneous detail. The sum- 
maries on sources and bibliography accompanying each chapter are extremely valua- 
ble."—William C. McDermott, University of Pennsylvania 


1965 768 pp. 32 pp. plates; 20 maps text edition $8.50 
trade edition $12.50 


Oxford University Press I 200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10016 
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The Tweed Ring 


By ALEXANDER B. CALLOW, Jm, University of California, Santa Barbara, "A superbly 
written book, well-researched, and presented with splendid tolerance for human falli- 
bility along with a great and humane grief that democracy could not then, and cannot 
now, do much better in the cities. . .. What a breath of fresh air in historical writing 
this book is! . . . The relevance of Tweed and the City Boss is here in full detail."— 
DEAN ALBERTSON, University of Massachusetts $7.00 


A Tower in Babel 


A History of Broadcasting in the United States to 1933 


By Erm Barnouw, Columbia University. “To make any comment at all about A 
TOWER IN BABEL, I had first to recover from my mute awe at the brilliance with 
which Erik Barnouw has researched, organized and presented his subject."—NORMAN 
Corwin. "Certain to be the standard reference for every student of broadcasting in 
the United States."—Louis G. Cowan. I6 pages of halftones, 6 line drawings. $8.50 


The Inter-American System 


By Gornon CoNNELL-SMrITH, Hull University. A history of the inter-American system, 
which began in the last part of the nineteenth century, this book scrutinizes the 
United States' relations with Latin America since World War II. It is the author's 
contention that the United States has fostered Pan-Americanism largely for the purpose 
of excluding foreign influences from the hemisphere, and furthermore, that its recent 
efforts to use the Organization of American States as an instrument of anti-Com- 
munism has brought about a crisis within the inter-American system. $8.75 


The Oxford Companion to 
American History 


By Tuomas H., JoHNsoN, Lawrenceville School; in consultation with Harvey Wiss, 
Western Reserve University. "An incredibly good job. It is highly literate, often 
epigrammatic in style, as comprehensive and authoritative in substance as one could 
possibly hope from so wide-ranging but highly condensed a work, and remarkably 
easy for the user to find his way around in. The problems of inclusiveness and propor- 
tion in length of entries have been dealt with admirably.” —LYMAN H. BUTTERFIELD. 
4,710 entries, 928 pages. $12.50 


Oxford University Press| New York 





Trade and Conflict in Angola 


The Mbundu and their Neighbours under the Influence of the 
Portuguese 1483-1790 


By Davi» BrmuincHaM, University of Ghana. Before the nineteenth century, most con- 
tact between Europeans and Africans was based on trade, but in Angola the trading 
relationship soon gave way to sharp conflict. The key African role in this conflict was 
played by the Mbundu people, vilicus history Mr. Birmingham illuminates here. He 
discusses the Portuguese mercantile ambition, and the important influences which 
emanated from the Kongo kingdom, the Luba empire, and the Dutch colonies in 
Brazil, and pays special attention to the commercial and military factors governing 
the growth and decline of states in West Central Africa, 2 maps, (Oxford Studies in 
African Affairs.) $5.60 


The Armies of Queen Anne 


By R. E. SCouLLER. In the early eighteenth century, a major concern was the problem 
of integrating Queen Anne’s army into the national framework, controlling it, and 
codrdinating it with political strategy. Major Scouller presents published and unpub- 
lished material, going beyond the superficial battle history, to show the areas of ac- 
complishment, mismanagement, and corruption in army administration and organiza- 
tion. All-encompassing in its coverage, this study examines both the army as a part of 
the state war machine as well as the role of individual soldiers and officers. Tables. 
$11.20 


Lamennais and England 


The Reception of Lamennais's Religious Ideas in England in the 
Nineteenth Century 


By W. G. Rok, Jesus College, Oxford. This book studies the life of the French priest 
Félicité Robert de la Mennais (1782-1854) and the effects of his writings on such ap- 
parently disparate trends in England as the Oxford Movement, the growth of Roman 
Catholicism, and popular radicalism. Lamennais reflected the changing social order of 
his times, became by turns monarchist, ultramontane, liberal Catholic, religious demo- 
crat, and messianic revolutionary. (Oxford Modern Language and Literature. Mono- 
graphs.) $6.10 


Indonesia 
Social and Cultural Revolution, Second Edition 


By S. 'TAKDIR ALISJAHBANA, University of Malaya, This edition contains two new essays, 
one analyzing the importance of art in Indonesian life, and one which surveys the role 
of Sukarno. The author focuses his attention on the problems which have arisen as a 
result of the confrontation of modern European culture with the traditional culture 
of Indonesia. He presents a careful study of the changes which are occurring in educa- 
tion, literature, legal thinking, the arts, the place of woman, economic enterprise, 
ideology, and politics. $4.80 
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C. Miller, Stanford University 

THE AMERICAN ENLIGHTENMENT: The 
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The American Epochs Series 


“Highly recommended" by Library Journal, this series presents source mate- 
rials from the colonial period to 1915. Each volume includes an Introduction 
by the editor and a Preface by Frank Friedel, Professor of History at Harvard, 
who is General Editor of the series. 


George Braziller PUBLISHER One Park Avenue, New York 








CIVIL WAR HISTORY 


A Journal of the Middle Period 


A quarterly journal devoted to the nineteenth-century American 
experience, giving attention to such topics as Negro slavery, the 
abolition movement, antebellum politics and sectionalism, recon- 
struction, and neglected aspects of the Civil War itself. Includes 
exhaustive annual bibliographies of periodical literature, reviews 
of all full-length works pertaining to the period, and occasional 
special issues on M fields of inquiry. Nearly fifty of the 
articles from its first six years of publication are cited in The Civil 
War and Reconstruction by J. G, Randall and David Donald. Allan 
Nevins has called the Pa “absolutely indispensable.” 


Annual subscription rates in the United States are $5.00, to other 
countries $5.75. 


Address all subscription inquiries or manuscripts to the Editor, 
Civil War History, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 52240. 
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History in a Self-Governing Culture 
Roy F. Nrcuors* 


ORTY-SIX years ago tonight the American Historical Association held 
F.: session such as this in the city of Washington. Upon that occasion 
the late Edward Channing delivered the address. As a young man he had 
been present at the first meeting of the Association in 1884, and, presumably, 
he had heard the speech delivered by Andrew D. White, the first President. - 
As a graduate student attending my first meeting of this organization I 
listened to Channing in 1920. (This represents a cycle of sorts.) 

When President White spoke, the world, in sharp contrast to the present, 
scems to have been relatively quiet. England was engrossed in the Victorian 
Age, secure in the midst of great possessions. The unification of Germany 
and Italy had been accomplished. The French Republic had achieved sta- 
bility. Russia had recovered somewhat from the recent shock of the assassi- 
nation of an autocratic tsar, and along the Danube an Ausgleich had pro- 
duced a conglomerate Dual Monarchy. At home Reconstruction had been 
officially accomplished, and the Grant scandals were a thing of the past. To 


* Mr. Nichols, professor of history emeritus at the University of Pennsylvania, delivered this 
presidential address at the Hilton Hotel at Rockefeller Center, New York City, December 29, 
1966. 
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some the only cloud on the horizon was the possibility of the election of 
Grover Cleveland and the return of the Democrats to power. White re- 
flected to some extent this comparative calm when he urged his associates 
to contrive a philosophical synthesis of human affairs in a large, truth- 
loving, justice-loving spirit. He reminded his hearers in terms familiar to- 
day that, unless historians engaged in the study of general history and the 
history of civilization, their specialized research would be barren and often 
worthless. 

When Channing spoke to his post-World War I audience, much had 
happened since the days of President White. The United States had become 
a recognized world power, the home of hitherto almost undreamed of 
wealth and progress. The nation had gone to war to make the world safe 
for democracy, and wreaths of victory bedecked the Alled standards. 
Channing himself was just completing his fifth volume dealing with the 
history of the United States from 1815 to 1848 and was deep in thought 
about volumes and years to come. He was particularly conscious that his 
native Massachusetts was beginning the commemoration of the third cen- 
tury of its experience, for the Mayflower had arrived just three hundred 
years before. Never a man of contagious optimism, Channing seemed some- 
what dubious that night. He outlined the great progress that the nation had 
made in the last hundred years, but concluded with the question: 


In all this, in the evolution of the greatest industrial society that the world has 
ever seen, have we gained or have we lost? Are men and women to-day happier 
and better off, politically, spiritually, mentally, morally, and physically, than our 
ancestors were in the days of James Monroe, John Quincy Adams, John C. Cal- 
houn, Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, and Andrew Jackson?! 


I cannot recall that there was much evidence that the American Historical 
Association shared in these doubts and regrets; certainly Channing did not 
arouse any observable overt response save the hope that he might live to 
finish his great work. Tonight we meet not in the nation's capital, but in its 
great metropolis, as we again confront the task of recording, analyzing, and 
interpreting an age, this time nearly half a century removed from that just 
alluded to. 


As these words are written in 1966, the task of recording, analyzing, and 
interpreting this different age has become a much more demanding one. 
When Channing spoke in 1920 we were approaching the end, had we but 
known it, of the Progressive Age. This age had dedicated itself to the dogma 


1Edward Channing, "An Historical Retrospect,” American Historical Review, XXVI (Jan. 
1921), 202. 
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that man by taking thought could perform miracles. Disease and misgovern- 
ment seemed to be on the way to being vanquished. A great war had been 
brought to a triumphant conclusion, a war not only to make the world safe 
for democracy but to end war itself. A great League of Nations had been 
created to maintain all these vaunted ends. The lion and the lamb were to 
lie down together, and peace was to reign for a thousand years. But even in 
December 1920 it was evident that the lion and the lamb were not too com- 
patible. Whether the somewhat florid Warren Harding could carry the ban- 
ner of the broken Woodrow Wilson could be, and was, doubted. Perhaps 
Channing himself reflected something of the malaise that was increasingly 
apparent. He had only finished his fifth volume, and for him, too, time was 
running out. 

At the time of Channing’s address the historical interest that had long 
prevailed in the profession was in the process of change. The long-time pre- 
occupation with political and constitutional history was challenged by 
scholars holding a concept of social history represented by the editors and 
authors of the “History of American Life Series,” and this was being re- 
flected in a growing number of courses and dissertations in the graduate 
schools. Those at work in political history were aware of a novel interest 
displayed by some of their fellows plowing new furrows. Several varieties of 
specialization in fields such as economic, social, and intellectual history 
grew increasingly attractive, and the process of fragmentation moved on 
apace. The capacity to generalize suffered, and the aphorism that graduate 
students were learning more and more about less and less was oft repeated. 
Certainly political history had lost some of its general interest. 

This fragmentation demonstrated a weakness and a need which, unless 
they were met, were bound to impair the capacity of American historians to 
synthesize and thus to interpret. As a political historian I was conscious 
both of the decline of activity in this field and of the growing lack of com- 
prehension to which the fragmentation was contributing. Could not some 
unifying tendency be developed, some counterinfluence in the way of in- 
terpretation and generalization be discovered and encouraged? 

But fragmentation was not the only, nor was it perhaps the major, 
influence on a changing historiography. It was at this time that an interest 
in biography was attracting historians. Popularly this often included a taste 
for debunking, but professionally it caused scholars to become more inter- 
ested in the psychiatric approach and in a more analytical study of the hu- 
man beings whom they examined and portrayed. A Bias realism marked 
the writing of the day. 

A third influence grew apace. The so-called behavioral disciplines were 
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_ burgeoning among the social sciences, and this Association was included in 
the Social Science Research Council in the early days of its development. 
Social anthropology, social psychology, and sociology were developing in- 
terests and concepts that the historians slowly began to appreciate. This ap- 
preciation, undoubtedly hindered by semantic complications caused by the 
efforts of these scholars to invent a new terminology, led to what some his- 
torians might consider outlandish neologisms. Interest was developed in 
group dynamics, in the behavior of small groups, in mass psychology, in 
competition and cooperation, and in other forms of human behavior with 
which the historian must on occasion be concerned. 

The use of scientific analogies likewise continued. Certain patterns of 
thought developed by the natural scientists had attracted or repelled social 
scientists and humanists since the days of Isaac Newton and John Locke. 
Within the memories of many of us, historians had been looking for law, 
for dynamic interpretation. Edward P. Cheyney developed a concept of law 
in history. Henry Adams professed to see in the physicists’ second law of 
thermodynamics the doom of man’s intellect. Others pondered over con- 
cepts of relativity, uncertainty, and the immaterial nature of matter. His- 
torians in some instances were no longer so confident that they could dis- 
cover just how eigentlich things might have gewesen. 

During this period of fragmentation, however, the tradition of synthesis 
was by no means forgotten. There was a deliberate interest in continuing it 
and, incidentally, in arresting the chaotic influence of specialization and 
fragmentation upon the historian’s capacity to generalize. Various efforts 
were made in the early years of the twentieth century to restore the desire 
and the power to scan wider horizons. One of these was the use of a civiliza- 
tion concept such as employed in different ways by Arnold Toynbee, Charles 
and Mary Beard, and later by William McNeill. Another very significant 
instrument for this purpose was the culture concept borrowed not from 
scholars in belles-lettres, but adopted in broader terms from social anthropolo- 
gists. As I have found this cultural concept one of the most useful aids 
available to historians in developing the synthesis, which is one of their main 
responsibilities, I propose to dwell upon some of its implications for members 
of this Association. 


The term “culture” used in this sense is all-inclusive, embracing as it 
does all the behavior patterns employed by any given society. It also supplies 
the concept of a unity greater than even the sum of its definable parts. Into 
such a synthesis can be fitted any specialized, any personal, or any national 
experience. Each of us can relate his interest to any such concept of image, 
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national character, or Gestalt that appeals to the individual's sense of the all- 
embracing. Viewing any specific problems in the light of such over-all in- 
terpretation supplies whatever each of us may do with a maximum of sig- 
nificance and interpretive meaning. 

There are various types of cultural definitions, but one in particular can 
be especially useful: namely, I believe, the design most indicative of the 
nature and the identity of any society. This is its plan of operation, the force 
or influence that organizes it and keeps within it a semblance of recogniza- 
ble structure and order. In highly complicated societies this plan takes the 
form of government, the customs of rule, of the exercise of authority, of the 
structure of power. A culture therefore may be known as a democracy, an 
empire, a totalitarian state. Any such designation is not merely derived from 
constitutional institutions, but it embraces attitudes, ideas of community 
identification, and social as well as political relationships. The distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the society known as the United States of America is 
the fact that it is a democratic culture dedicated to a self-government in 
which all are technically involved and in which this interest is demon- 
strably central to the self-identification of the people. It can be used as the 
hallmark of the culture. 

This use is appropriate likewise because a basic, if not the basic, histori- 
cal problem in this culture is how a society expanding so quickly in so large 
an area became and has remained self-governing. ‘The study of this problem 
has involved me and many others in working out the process of the evolution 
and the operation of this culture and has also concentrated much interest 
on a particular phase of it, namely the stresses and strains that eventually 
led to the destructive social war of 1861-1865, which nearly destroyed it. 

This culture concept, which has dominated and determined the history 
of the United States, is broader and older than the boundaries of the United 
States would imply. It has involved consideration of the European origin of 
folkways and institutions. The proper definition of this broader field of 
analysis is the Anglo-American culture, including much that evolved in the 
British Isles and was transported to America. There it was transplanted and 
eventually matured in a new society. The employment of this very broad 
culture concept is extremely useful not only in overcoming the disadvantages 
of fragmentation but in quickening the capacity for synthesis. Likewise, it 
has sharpened our understanding of historical process by giving greater op- 
portunity for more sophisticated conceptualization of certain of our histori- 
cal responsibilities, 

Setting significant chronological limits to the study of the evolution of 
the Anglo-American cultural patterns shows how old many of these patterns 
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actually are. Customs of local self-government and representative lawgiving 
and lawmaking processes involving the beginning of election procedures go 
back into the "good customs of the realm" of England, some of which origi- 
nated among the British tribes and antedate history. Folkways deriving from 
the various invasions of Britain and from phases of the religious transforma- 
tion of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries stimulated popular interest in 
participation in government and produced the beginnings of something like 
political parties. In other words, the basic patterns of community organiza- 
tion and self-consciousness, together with an operating power structure of 
self-government, were created and developed in England. 

During the period of the folk migration across the Atlantic Ocean that 
resulted in the establishment of the American colonies, these cultural pat- 
terns were transported across the sea. Consequently, much of the time there 
was little invention involved: the migrants took what they knew, imported 
it when they could, and used it with a minimum of adjustment. This proc- 
ess of adaptation therefore emphasized the sense of age that characterized 
the customs of even those in a new world. 

The American phase of the Anglo-American cultural evolution was sep- 
arated by both time and space from the parent culture in a fashion difficult 
to understand in this age of television and jet propulsion. This distance and 
the difficulty of communication meant that the same qualities of intrepidity 
and enterprise that brought colonists across the sea would stimulate their 
long-accustomed habits of self-government to the point where they would 
employ another cultural pattern long in use. Not only had the British de- 
veloped a habit of community self-rule and a search for consensus, but there 
was also a pattern of violent change in government. Regicide and revolu- 
tion in some form had occurred in England about once a century from the 
days of the Norman .Conquest, and in the seventeenth century two full- 
fledged revolutions, the Puritan and the Glorious Revolution, had oc- 
curred, the latter with an interesting American phase that indicated a grow- 
ing jealousy of American self-governing autonomy and promised that 
perhaps a light weight would be assigned to European authority. 

The possibly inevitable rupture came at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury when, in the interesting years of the Age of Reason, American co- 
lonial leaders, impatient at certain limits imposed on their cherished auton- 
omy, found themselves involved in violence just about a century after the 
Glorious Revolution of 1688. Their experience with the responsibilities and 
confusions of complete autonomy subsequent to 1783 led the erstwhile 
colonies to seek a new surrogate in place of the crown and Empire. They 
constructed a curiously wrought instrument that they invented probably at 
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the only time and place where such a feat, up to this point, could have been 
contrived. They created a federal system in which the power structure was 
divided and modified by a series of checks and balances described in an un- 
precedented document, the Constitution of the United States. Despite their 
care, however, its authors did not foresee the problems involved in the 
choice and conduct of those exercising power, particularly executive power. 

The new federal republic was to have its capacity for order and defini- 
tion of identity complicated by its ecology. Its area was so great, its popula- 
tion so scattered, and its wealth and variety so fabulous that the question be- 
gan to concern the thoughtful few: could such a people so situated practice 
the art of self-government? Was the eee that was substituted for the 
crown adequate? 

The size of the republic and the variety of the ecological characteristics 
soon demonstrated that the so-called political federalism described in the 
Constitution was much more intricate than a mere political federalism. The 
American society was a cultural federalism, not so much a federation of po- 
litical units fused into a republic as a federation of varying groups identified 
by attitudes, customs, and community associations and combined in a so- 
ciety. This variety of elements produced differences of views that in turn 
could be used as points of dispute and debate in the periodic elections re- 
quired to determine the exercise of power decreed by the constitutions, 
federal and state. 

As the decades of the nineteenth century wore on, it became apparent 
that this product of the Age of Reason was not too successful in dealing 
with all the confusions of this rapidly growing state, and the question be- 
gan to arise as to whether the confusion was not reaching a point at which 
it would no longer be possible for even the capacity of this self-governing 
society to control it and to maintain orderly self-government. Had condi- 
tions tending to disorder reached a degree at which it was no longer possi- 
ble for men to control them? In 1861-1865 the outbreak of the social war 
seemed to indicate that such was the case—just about one century after the 
last appreciable outbreak of violence, the American Revolution. 

At the moment we happen to know much about this last episode be- 
cause we have just passed through a four-year period of centennial com- 
memoration in which many of the historical guild actively participated. And 
from this four-year period we have learned much about the nature of this 
Anglo-American culture pattern, particularly its now predominantly Amer- 
ican phase. We have learned, or we should have learned, a great deal about 
the antecedents of violence and the phenomena that accompanied its out- 
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break. Perhaps in 1966 it may be well to make reference to some of these 
attendant circumstances. 

In the first place it is appropriate to point out what may not appear to be 
a truism to all of us: that we are too prone to think backward in history and 
to shape conclusions by what we find in the past. To use the example of 
1861-1865, when the bitter war between the Union and the Confederacy 
was fought, it was easy to assume that this conflict between two well-defined 
forces must have been inevitable and have been inexorably building up dur- 
ing a long range of time variously defined. But the closest kind of study of 
the outbreak of the conflict and the antecedent years presents evidence that 
the dominant situation was confusion. There was not one South but several, 
and in the end the South presented by no means a united front in the Con- 
federacy. And it can hardly be said that there was any North until Sumter. 
In fact, so great was the confusion that there were not just two alternatives, 
war or peace, but several. It is convenient to characterize this situation as the 
operation of a third force, for wherever there seems to be a convergence of 
two forces there are probably one or more others at work that may at any 
.time intervene and produce a different combination. In the past this third 
force had on occasion been some form of compromise, and so usual had 
been this intervention that many in 1860 felt sure it would operate again. 
The confusion was too great, however, and until the last minute a variety of 
alternatives might have taken over. In the end I feel that a series of accidents 
rather than destiny, or great forces, or any deus ex machina decided the 
issue. Eventually, after bitter and expensive conflict, the republic righted it- 
self—but that was a century ago. 

This description of the concept of American self-governing culture, 
which we have used in our search to overcome fragmentation and to re- 
establish synthesis, and of the observable tendency to periodic resorts to 
violence to change our patterns of self-government, not only indicates an in- 
teresting paradox, but also gives us food for thought as we ponder certain 
problems which today's necessities call upon us to face and which we may 
illustrate by asking ourselves certain questions in this year of 1966. 


Since that holiday season when Channing asked his questions, nearly a 
half century ago, many more things have changed than the fashions of his- 
tory writing about which we have just been thinking. Many new conditions 
of life have appeared and have added much to the complexity of our task 
and thus to our responsibility. Now wars seem never to end, and where 
there is no war there may be racial tension, for a world-wide reorientation of 
peoples is in process. The energy of the atom has been released; population 
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is exploding. Time and space seem no longer to be limiting concepts; man 
not only stands on the verge of outer space, but on occasions walks in its 
vastness. A mechanism is replacing the human brain in some forms of com- 
putation. We are told that the genetic code has been broken and that the 
universe has lost its parity and is lopsided. We are reminded that upon oc- 
casion when some basic irregularity, operating contrary to the accepted laws 
of the universe, has been discovered, such observation can be the prelude to 
significant new knowledge. A drift in the perihelion of the orbit of the 
planet Mercury was eventually accounted for when the general theory of 
relativity was formulated. With all these aberrations and incongruities may 
we not be on the eve of certain discoveries in human knowledge? At any 
rate this wide variety of new circumstances carries us far away from the 
days of White and Channing, and certainly into a period of new responsibil- 
ity. 

In the light of this possible new experience we are justified in asking 
questions, even as Channing asked them—though they will be of a different 
nature. The main question that we raise is this: if we are on the verge or 
in the midst of certain basic changes, not only within our culture but within 
the cultural structure of the world, what should be the centers of our 
scholarly interests? Further, if we grant that there are few questions more 
significant than whether self-government can be maintained in the world 
in general and in the United States in particular, we have a closely corre- 
lated series of queries. 

Among today’s circumstances most vigorously suggesting questions of 
this character are a number connected with the power situation in our self- 
governing culture. The desire for power has intensified in the lives of so 
many people. Rivalries, conflicts, tensions are everywhere and seemingly in- 
creasing. Despite our pride in our capacity for self-government, we may at 
times wonder whether we are keeping up. There are signs that we have a 
confidence in our political capacity that may have been more adequate in 
other times, and that we may be depending upon a changing power and 
status. 

For our security’s sake do we know enough about the history of this 
American self-governing culture of ours, of the nature and the location of 
the power that is operated within it? Many calls are made upon us for the 
use of our power from within and without our society. And there is no 
certainty as to our answers to these calls. Much in fact is at stake. For if we 
exert too little power, we may become anarchic; if we contrive too much, 
we could become totalitarian. In either case we would be abandoning our 
basic culture pattern. 
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Do we know enough about the evolution of our power of self- 
government? Can political institutions defined in the Age of Reason remain 
adequate in an age when reason is more in the background? Do we know 
enough about and do we understand the process of power choice and power 
change as revealed in our history? Do we understand our changing tech- 
niques of choice and decision making, of our attitudes toward the responsi- 
bilities of self-government, of the dynamics of our political emotions? Do 
we have adequate information about the types of people who seek political 
power and how they achieve it? Do we realize sufficiently the dangers in- 
volved in operating self-government in times of increasing change? Do we 
understand the changes and the rhythms in the exercise of the powers of 
self-government? Are we aware of the implications of the rhythm of our 
power distribution, caused by our custom of inducing an artificial crisis 
every four years by putting the executive and legislative power up for possi- 
ble change? 

Do we realize that every so often confusion can increase to the point 
where it threatens men’s understanding of and capacity to handle it, as in 
1861-1865? What within the historian’s range of recognition of events and 
behavior trends can he identify and interpret for society’s benefit, because of 
his capacity to think in time? Our experience in 1861-1865 was that in those 
times there were so many signs pointing in so many directions that the ob- 
servers and the analysts of that day were quite beyond their depth. Do we 
not have a greater capacity for observation and analysis today, and are we 
using it? 

In times such as these when there are signs of shifts in the power struc- 
ture that could prove drastic, is it not essential to know the nature of the 
relationship between prevailing custom and the power structure? It does 
little good to any society to think that it is behaving as though it were inde- 
pendent and self-governing and then to wake up to find it is not. 

Finally and most important, as political change is generally determined 
by cultural change, have we command of sufficient skill in directing human 
mechanisms to make certain that we calculate and operate an efficient ad- 
justment of political to social change so that self-government can proceed 
with safety? 

When Channing asked his questions in 1920 they were phrased in terms 
of achieving and maintaining human welfare and happiness. ‘The questions 
we ask today are rather expressed in terms concerned about continuing eff- 
cient self-government and ensuring its survival. 


Having asked these questions, how well equipped are we to answer 
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them? To do so, we need more than a skill at simple narrative. These com- 
plex times demand sophisticated analyses that will place new obligations 
upon us to develop our intellectual potential. Do we have it at our com- 
mand? 

We have a much more formidable foundation of fact at our disposal upon 
which to erect a structure of interpretation and synthesis. So many more his- 
torical facts are now available. We know about many more individuals and 
types of individuals. Much more information has been collected by statisti- 
cal techniques. The behavioral sciences have mobilized much knowledge 
about human behavior. Advances in the natural sciences are again tempting 
the historian into the alluring realms of Geisteswissenschaft as he dreams of 
discovering genetic codes shaping the destiny of societies and wonders 
about the effects of living in a universe that has lost its parity, in an age 
sometimes called absurd. 

Not only have we many more facts at our command, real or aa 
but there is new equipment in the realm of gadgets. We are entering the 
years of the computer. Now million-dollar machines are housed in computer 
centers and tended by programmers. It is too soon to be very dogmatic 
about how useful this type.of automation may be, but historians are so far 
behind in their reporting and analysis that we must investigate to the best 
of our ability its potential as an instrument of historical retrieval and con- 
ceptual discovery. We are so frustrated for want of a break-through that no 
device should go untried. 

Meanwhile, we must not forget that we can experiment with certain 
fresh concepts, new patterns of thought. Individual scholars should be con- 
cerned with much greater spans of time. Evolution is an extremely slow 
process. Its slow-moving changes involve much more of adaptation than in- 
novation. There are much less orderly process and much more haphazard 
confusion in human behavior. There is a greater variety of alternative ac- 
tion possible in even the simplest program set by determining forces. In 
fact, there are much less determinism and a higher frequency of accident in 
the processes of change. l 

Historians, fortunately, not only have these data, these instruments, and 
these concepts, but a growing number of scholars are using them. Within the 
last few years there has been a veritable renaissance in the study of this 
principal element in the American self-governing culture, namely the power 
structure and its fluctuation. Numerous studies encouraged by the Social 
Science Research Council and its committees, supported by foundation 
grants, are being carried out at the Harvard Center for the Study of the 
History of Liberty in America, at the University of Michigan Consortium, 
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at California, at Illinois, at Rutgers, and at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and elsewhere. These projects are much more comprehensive in 
type than the more narrowly defined political and constitutional his- 
tory studies current at the beginning of the century. Much attention is paid 
to the manifold influences and subtle character of the determinants of this 
basic behavior. Research of this type is contributing much to our ability to 
answer the questions we are raising in 1966. 

While we enjoy advantages such as these to aid us in answering the 
questions we are now raising, we should, nevertheless, be aware that we 
are not doing all that we should to prepare the next generation to use such 
advantage in the quest. We may advisedly give more thought to the educa- 
tional policies and programs of our graduate schools, particularly at a time 
when so many new such schools seem to be springing into being. More than 
a century ago we took over the Ph.D. program from the German university 
system almost without thought and with little adaptation, and we have too 
long avoided its reconsideration. Our current Ph.D. training often falls be- 
tween two stools. It might be a degree in course, such as a law school de- - 
gree, or it might be an adventure in freedom, wherein, after an experience 
of discovery, the student presents his results for evaluation and judgment. 
The program that we usually follow, however, can well be a tertium quid. 
Herein a certain number of requirements are set, exercises prescribed, and 
examinations administered. Undue emphasis is placed on the learning proc- 
ess—learning under observation, and surveillance if you will. There is too 
little opportunity to fashion concepts of the history of human behavior in 
the form of problems that must be formulated, analyzed, and understood. 
In these days of increasing enrollments in graduate schools, numbers seem 
to enforce a formalized program that can be administered almost by tabula- 
tion without very much individual attention. 'To the gifted this often means 
a degree that provides less than it should; to a considerable number it may 
mean a degree more prestigious than they deserve. Graduate faculties may 
well ask themselves if there should not be two degrees so that in one of 
them there may be real opportunity to develop more elements of sophisti- 
cated analysis, such as are suggested by these questions, while the other 
should concentrate upon methodology and practice both in teaching and 
research. 

Also I think graduate faculties may well expand their thinking into the 
realms of postdoctoral facilities in universities. There should be more op- 
portunities available to scholars who have been teaching for a while to come 
back to the university for a few weeks or for a term or two to study in- 
tensively new techniques and new findings and to engage in colloquia on 
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current problems in historiography. Here there would be new acquaint- 
ances and new ideas, new dialogues designed to disseminate the fruits of 
wider experience and increased maturity in a university environment. 

The use of these various instruments just considered in our efforts to 
answer the questions we have raised should give us a sense of our in- 
creased intellectual capacity developed during the life of this Association. 
We are peers in the realm of the mind. We have a discipline and a series of 
unique functions of our own. These instruments of analysis, these forms of 
thought are our own, and we owe them to none but ourselves. Other schol- 
ars have neither devised them nor used them with any common degree of 
frequency. An interesting commentary is the observation that historians 
themselves do not use them as they might. They fail often to recognize their 
own philosophic strength or to achieve their intellectual potential. They have 
a tendency to depend upon their colleagues in other disciplines for instru- 
ments and patterns of thought. Yet they have their own intellectual 
birthright, an autonomy they should never forget. 

Our too common dependence upon others we may ascribe to our folk- 
lore about history. To so many history is just a story of the good and the 
bad, of the great and the small. In school it is something to be learned at the 
expense of loss of interest in the story. In graduate years it becomes an ex- 
ercise in the higher criticism of sources, a carefully organized narrative 
based upon tested facts. And for so many that is all that it ever is, and life 
may be spent in producing a series of doctoral dissertations, each more 
careful and perhaps more specialized in a narrow field than the last. To a 
certain extent this is highly commendable, for the historian who can put a 
good narrative in literary form based upon a comprehensive survey of the 
sources and an accurate recording of facts has indeed done much. 

But we can and should do more, and it is unfortunate that we do not. 
Simple, specialized narratives of limited national experience, though they 
produce much of interest, do not give the historian free play for the wide 
use of his mind or the development of his intellectual potential. The his- 
torian often stops too soon. His life can be, and I believe should be, one of 
growing capacity to discover, understand, and communicate satisfying 
analyses of human behavior, and not, as too often happens, a temptation 
to abdicate his most meaningful function. The historian should further- 
more use his wisdom and his imagination to advance hypotheses, to project 
himself beyond his tested data and conclusions based thereon, and to estab- 
lish advanced positions in the world of research, even at the risk of having 
to admit on occasion that he may be wrong. As in so much of prime signifi- 
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cance for human existence, ingenuity, daring, and cultivated strength are 
major essentials. 

As we seek the answers to these questions of 1966, we as historians are 
dependent on no one for our philosophical instruments; as we think in time 
we devise our own, and by their use we can experience the past, recon- 
structed and relived in our own consciousness. We owe it to ourselves, 
therefore, to use these instruments of our own invention in an original 
fashion, confident that thereby we can discover truth perhaps obscure to 
others. If we do this to the extent of which we are capable, we may provide 
the knowledge indispensable for the successful continuance of our culture. 

A half century ago Channing asked his troubled questions in terms of 
the possibility of progress; today we ask them in terms of the possibility of 
survival. If we are to answer these questions with any degree of success, we 
must recognize that we have an intellectual capacity of our own, not fully 
realized, which we can develop. 'To do so we must declare our philosophi- 
cal independence and raise the standard of our own intellectual identity. 


Jacopo Aconcio as an Engineer 


Lynn Wurrg, jr.* 


THE early sixteenth century in Europe witnessed two revolutions, both of 
which altered habits of the previous thousand years and each of which, by 
the latter 1500's, had crystallized into patterns that remained nearly intact 
until the end of the nineteenth century. One was the Protestant Reformation 
and the defensive response to it in the regions still loyal to Rome. The other 
was a sudden and profound change in military technology, the chief ele- 
ment of which was the development of light, highly mobile cannon that 
shot iron balls in fairly flat trajectories. Since the older style of fortification 
crumbled before such devices, an entirely new, and enormously costly, ap- 
paratus of defense was required. 

It would be hard to decide which of these simultaneous revolutions had 
the greater impact on European life, or the more lasting effects. Because of 
the dominant value structures in our culture, there is an immense literature 
on the Reformation and Counter Reformation, whereas the history of war- 
fare from the standpoint of the professional soldier or the military engineer 
—types traditionally alien to the humanistic scholar—is still largely ignored. 
Yet it is doubtful whether the “Cartesian” mentality, which assumed that 
mathematics is the key to reality, would have become dominant if Europe 
had not been assiduously bankrupting itself by building new military de- 
fenses in which assurance of safety was achieved less by tangible masses of 
masonry than by abstract geometrical patterns of lines of fire. 

Jacopo Aconcio, because he was both a significant reforming theologian 
and a reputable engineer, is particularly worth pondering as one of the few 
men! who participated creatively in both of these upheavals subverting two 
aspects of European life and thought. While much is known of his religious 
activity, the present state of scholarship has permitted us only casual 
glimpses of his technological work and connections. 

* The author of Medieval Technology and Social Change (Oxford, Eng., 1962), Mr. White 
is a professor at the University of California, Los Angeles. 

1He was not unique even among Italian Protestants. Rocco Guerini, count of Linara, a 
Tuscan of intense religious interests, studied engineering at the court of Ferrara, took service 
with Francis I of France in 1545, and became Inspector General of Fortresses, In 1558 he was 
the chief French engineer at the siege of Thionville, and from 1561 to 1564 he planned and 
built the new citadel of Metz. He had become a Protestant, however, and eventually fled to 
Germany where he was appointed the chief engineer of the Elector of Brandenburg. (See Carlo 
Promis, Biografie di ingegnieri militari italiani dal secolo xiv alla meta xvm [Turin, 18741, 
520-26; R Mazauric, "Un ingénieur huguenot au xvi" siècle et ses rapports avec | 


messine: Roch Guerini, comte de Lynar,” Bulletin de la Société de FHistoire du Noise 2) 
Français, CVI [Oct. 1960], 173-85.) 
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Born in or near Trent at a date not even approximately known, Acon- 
cio studied law, became a notary at Trent in 1548, lived for a time at the 
court in Vienna, and in 1556 became secretary to Cristoforo Cardinal Ma- 
druzzo, Charles V’s governor of Milan. We have had almost no detailed in- 
formation about his life or thought before 1557 when his religious views 
compelled him to seck safety among the Protestants of Switzerland, then of 
Alsace, and eventually of England. As a refugee he became well known, less 
for what he did than for what he wrote. 

Aconcio is chiefly remembered today for having sieve the first care- 
ful intellectual formulation of the religious basis for religious toleration. 
Skeptics and indifferentists might nibble at the edges of the millennial 
Christian axiom that force may rightly be used to extirpate heresy, but in a 
Europe still deeply committed to faith—or rather to faiths—they could have 
little effect. Sebastian Castellio’s De haereticis (Basel, 1554), written in a fit 
of religious nausea at the atrocity of the burning of Michael Servetus, spoke 
primarily to the Christian heart rather than to the Christian mind. It was 
Aconcio’s Satanae stratagemata libri octo (Basel, 1565)—a title natural to a 
military engineer—that first provided clear exposition of a Christian ra- 
tionale of tolerance. W. K. Jordan is correct in saying that “Castellion is the 
Luther of the literature of toleration; Acontius the Calvin.”* The Stratage- 
mata continued to be widely read throughout the seventeenth century, par- 
ticularly in the regions where religious toleration first began to win accept- 
ance: the Netherlands and Britain? 

The essence of the new mode of fortification was the application of 
mathematics to its problems, and Aconcio's mental process was permeated 
by the mathematical method of starting from clear and concrete principles, 
and passing step by step to greater generality and simplicity. In 1558, at 
Basel, Aconcio published a treatise De methodo, hoc est, de recta investi- 
gandarum tradendarumque scientiarum ratione establishing his manner of 
reasoning. It was reprinted several times, and while there is no evidence that 
René Descartes knew it, this work was part of the European atmosphere 
that he breathed. In 1641 the Dutch Cartesian Huelner, writing to Marin 
Mersenne, having praised Descartes's analytical method, remarked that he 
had found nothing earlier to match it, except the little book De methodo 
by Aconcio.* 

3 W. K. Jordan, The Development of Religious Toleration in England from the Beginning 
of the English Reformation to the Death of Queen Elizabeth (Cambridge, Mass., 1932), 315. 

8 The most recent, and moderate, evaluation of “L'influenza dei Satanae stratagemata” is 


in C. D. O'Malley, Jacopo Aconcio (Rome, 1955), 199-215; see also Jean Jacquot, ' *Acontius 
and the Progress of Tolerance in England," Bibliotheque d'Humanisme et Renaissance, XVI 
(No. 2, 1954), 192-206, 

* Sec Jordan, Religious Toleration, 318. 

5 Adrien Baillet, La vie de M. Des-Cartes (2 vols., Paris, 1691), II, 138. 
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At the end of De methodo, Aconcio promised a series of works applying 
his method to various disciplines. The only systematic book of the sort that 
is known to us was produced probably between 1562 and 1564:° a pamphlet 
on how to read history that has its own place of honor in the history of the 
philosophy of history. It was never published, but it appeared in slightly ab- 
breviated English translation in his friend Thomas Blundeville's The true 
order and Methode of wryting and reading Hystories, according to the pre- 
cepts of Francisco Patricio, and Accontio Tridentino (London, 1574), “the 
first separately printed treatise in English on the art of history.” 

As C. D. O'Malleys admirable monograph shows, Aconcio either 
knew personally or corresponded with many of the most conspicuous fig- 
ures of his time, ranging from the Emperor Maximilian II to Sir William 
Cecil, the indispensable man of Queen Elizabeth's regime. In Switzerland 
and Strasbourg he became acquainted with most of his fellow fuorusciti 
from the frustrated Italian Reformation as well as with the Swiss reformers 
and the Marian exiles. In England he enjoyed the patronage of the Earl of 
Leicester and the Earl of Bedford. He did theological battle with Edmund 
Grindal, then bishop of London. ‘There he lived in the house of the Dutch 
historian Emanuel van Meteren and was the intimate friend of the Queen's 
influential Italian tutor, Baptista Castiglione, whom he appointed executor of 
his estate at his death in 1566 or 1567.5 To O'Malley's collection of evidences 
of his connections one item should be added: James Phillips of the English 
department at the University of California, Los Angeles, now engaged in 
editing the Latin poems of Daniel Rogers, son of the first Marian martyr 
and an international literary personage in his own right, finds that he dedi- 
cated a poem to Aconcio. 

But what of Aconcio's professional life as an engineer? It is symptomatic 
of our ignorance of the history of technology that only one student of 
Aconcio has noted that he was brought to England in the autumn of 1559 
by Elizabeth's new government explicitly because of his skill in fortifica- 
tion It was necessary to import the revolution in military technology in 
order to defend the precariously re-established Protestant revolution. 


Early in 1559, after the fall of Calais to the French, Antoine Perrenot, 


ê O'Malley, Aconcto, 171. 

THugh G. Dick, “Thomas Blundeville's The true order and Method of wryting and 
reading Hystories (1574), Huntington Library Quarterly, II (Jan. 1940), 149; see Jean 
Jacquot, "Les idées de Francesco Patrizzi sur l'histoire et le róle d'Acontius dans leur diffusion 
en Angleterre," Revue de littérature comparée, XXVI (July-Sept. 1952), 333-54. An English 
translation was published by C. D. O'Malley as Of the Things That Have to Be Observed and 
Taken into Account in the Reading of Histories (Palo Alto, Calif., 1942). 

8 O'Malley, Aconcio, 51. 

® Hugh G. Dick, “Giacomo Concio: A Renaissance Exile," Modern Language Forum, XXVI 
(Mar. 1941), 13. 
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Cardinal de Granvelle, rebuked the English ambassadors at Cateau- 
Cambrésis for England’s neglect of the new military concepts—a neglect 
that had lost them their last foothold on the mainland. “The art of war,” he 
said, “is such that men be fain to learn anew at every two years’ end"? 
Indeed, the 1550’s were a decade in which a cluster of novel ideas was 
consolidating into a new science of fortification. 

While the increased availability of gunpowder for explosive mines com- 
pelled modifications of walls and moats to prevent sapping, the chief prob- 
. lems of static defense came from the amplified power of gunfire. By the 
1480’s the French had largely abandoned the huge, slow-firing cannon of 
the first 150 years of chemical artillery in favor of lighter guns that could be 
loaded more quickly, moved easily on a perfected gun carriage, and that 
fired iron balls. As Charles VIII demonstrated during his Italian invasion 
of 1494, even the most majestic medieval walls melted before the blaze of 
such assault. 

After twenty years or more of confusion the Italians began to see that 
since any conceivable wall could be reduced to rubble, defense of a fortress 
must depend no longer upon its bulk or height but rather upon ingenious 
mathematical design which would prevent the attacker from exploiting 
the inevitable breach. Rounded towers, moreover, created “dead spots” 
under the walls convenient for attackers and difficult to cover by lateral fire. 
Likewise, square or acute angles of masonry were vulnerable to enemy guns. 
The answer to these difficulties, and the central invention of the new Italian 
style of fortification, was the bastion: a great blunt arrowhead-shaped bul- 
wark projecting from each angle of the fortress. On the bastions were 
mounted cannon to sweep the whole length of the curtain walls between 
the bastions as well as to bombard the besieging force. Each bastion was 
connected to the main fortress by a short neck, or flanker, with lateral 
openings or casemates (normally protected from direct enemy fire by ma- 
sonry ears, or orillions, on the bastion) from which artillery could rake the 
assault against a breached curtain. If the defenders had food, water, gun- 
powder, and morale, the lines of fire made possible by the new mode of 
military architecture seemed to make them impregnable. 

The invention of the bastion has been much debated, as has been the 
origin of sloping (or battering) the walls, and of lowering them into 
deeper ditches to reduce the profile vulnerable to gunnery, or of systemati- 
cally backing them with earth, or even building them entirely of earth and 
timber, to cushion the impact of cannonade. But whatever the bastion’s 


107, U. Nef, War and Human Progress (Cambridge, Mass., 1950), 30. 
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source," its generalized application was Italian: it appears full blown in the 
new defenses of Verona built between about 1530 and 1548? Yet even the 
Italians were hesitant to put so revolutionary a notion—that for security 
pure mathematical relationships are more important than lofty masonry— 
into print. The first book to announce the innovation is Giovanni Battista 
Zanchi's Del modo di fortificar le città, published at Venice in 1554. Within 
two years this was translated into French, although without credit to Zan- 
chi, by Francois de la Treille, La maniere de fortifier villes, chasteaux et 
faire autres lieux fortz (Lyons, 1556) 19 

To their peril, the English were slow to pick up the new tricks, and 
some were as aware of this fact as was Cardinal de Granvelle. One of them 
was Robert Corneweyle, an Englishman interested in military technology 
who was in Paris in March and July 1559!* and who was sent back to Eng- 
land by Sir Nicolas Throckmorton, the English ambassador to France, on 
September 4, 1559, by way of Dieppe to spy out the fortifications and report 
to Elizabeth's Council? Corneweyle brought back to England more than 
scattered items of information. British Museum, Additional Manuscript 
28,030 contains the first, and unpublished, description in English of the 
Italian mode of fortification: The keye of the Treasorie: The Manner of 
fortificacion of cities, townes, castles and other places . . . translated out of 
the Frenche into the Englishe tonge but also corrected and augmented by 
Robert Corneweyle ... addressed to lorde Ambrose Duddeley, maistre and 
capteine generall of the ordinance of England 1559. The preface is signed 
(fol. 4^) by Corneweyle on December 31, 1559. 


11 B. H. St. J. O'Neil, Castles and Cannon (Oxford, Eng., 1960), 67, suggests Cilicia; J. R. 
Hale in The New Cambridge Modern History (6 vols. to date, Cambridge, Eng., 1957-  ), I, 
282, proposes Rhodes in 1496, but in his admirable “The Early Development of the Bastion: 
An Italian Chronology, c. 1450~c. 1534," in Europe in the Late Middle Ages, ed. J. R. Hale 
et al. (Evanston, Ill, 1965), 466~94, he concludes that it was indigenous to central Italy. 

12 Piero Pieri, M. Rinascimento e la crisi militare italiana (Turin, 1952), offers a large 
bibliography down to about 1530. Horst de la Croix, "Military Architecture and the Radial 
City Plan in Sixteenth-Century Italy," Art Bulletin, XLII (Dec. 1960), 263-90, explores the 
nature and implications of the military revolution of that era. 

18 See Promis, Biografie di ingegnieri, 401—403. 

14 Calendar of State Papers, Foreign Series, Elisabeth, 1558-1559 (London, 1863), 180, 383, 
403. 
15]bid. 541. On August 2, 1560, Corneweyle wrote to Sir William Cecil that he was 
supervising the demolition of the fort at Dunbar; also that he had found there three French artisans 
who could make the new arquebusses de calibre which had from two to three times the fire- 
power of the old. (Calendar of State Papers, Foreign Series, Elizabeth, 1560~1561 [London, 
1865], 208—209.) 

16 The manuscript is a copy made after April 12, 1560, when Dudley was appointed Mas- 
ter of Ordnance, but before December 26, 1561, when he became Earl of Warwick. (See "Am- 
brose Dudley," in Dictionary of National Biography . . . From the Earliest Times to 1900, ed. 
Sir Leslie Stephen and Sir Sidney Lee [66 vols, London, 1885-1901], VI, 98.) I have not 
seen De la Treille’s plagiarism of Zanchi, but believe that De la Treille was Corneweyle's 
French source, partly for lack of another candidate. Certainly this last was based on an Italian 
work: all examples of fortifications (except Tyre and Babylon!) are Italian (see esp. fol, 12"). 
Yet Corneweyle makes the matter his own: on fol 39" he writes with great concern of the 
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In this work the intellectual and moral attitudes of a military engineer 
of Aconcio's time emerge: a sense of the challenge of peril and the exhilara- 
tion of progress in the art of war (fol. 27). 


The malicious nature of man coulde never invent the thing so dangerous or hurt- 
ful . . . but that the nature, ingen, and spirit of the same bothe invented and found 
remedie against and for it . . .(fol. 2"). The: invention of the artilarie hathe 
doen us this good, to constraine us of force to doe our industrie to fynde the 
meane so to fortifie oure townes against it, that we might fynde suertie in theim 
|. . (fol. 9). For why the auncients of tyme past builded their strengthes in other 
sorte and forme than nowe are builte? Because their ingens and instrumentes of 
warre weare other than theise in oure dayes. For now use we no more to over- 
throwe strengthes with Arietes nor Tortures: but with ingens of more force, 
violence and terror: as the Canon, the Culvering, and shott of sondery kindes. 
And in stede of their argines and valtes under the grounde, in theise oure dayes 
we approche with oure trenches, with oure moignes overthrowe. 


The British Museum manuscript is equipped with admirably drawn dia- 
grams, first in plan and then in perspective, of a variety of fortifications il- 
lustrating all the elaborations of the Italian style (including even ravelins), 
as well as examples of defective fortresses to demonstrate weaknesses. 


Fortunately for England, Sir William Cecil himself shared Corneweyle’s 
concern for the modernization of military architecture in Elizabeth’s realm, 
to the point where he was personally reading the available treatises and 
searching for more. On October 12, 1559, he wrote to Throckmorton: “I 
pray you sir, let one of yours bring me such indices as be to be had for books 
in Paris that I may make my choice at your coming. I am now and then 
occupied in Vitruvius de Architectura; and therefore if there be any writers 
besides Vitruvius, Leo Baptista [Alberti] and Albert Durer (all which three 
I have) I would gladly have them.”?” 

Cecil, however, had concluded that books were not enough; his coun 
needed some good Italian engineers who had the skills in their heads. As 
early as 1545 sporadic examples of the Italian manner of fortifications had 


capture of Boulogne and Calais by the French. As for the relation of Corneweyle’s treatise 
to the first printed English book dealing with the new art of fortification, Peter White- 
horne’s Certain waies for the orderying of Souldiers in battelray . . . and also fygures of cer- 
tain new plattes for fortificacions of Townes .. . (London, 1562), it appears that the two Eng- 
lishmen worked independently on the basis of the same French source. Whitehorne's diagrams 
are identical with those of Corneweyle, but are fewer. At the beginning of his technical discus- 
sion of the design of fortresses (fol. 15") Corneweyle says: “The proporsion that draweth 
nerest to the rounde is with reason preferred." Whitehorne starts his equivalent section: "The 
forme whiche unto the circular fation doeth most resemble, of experte and skilful soldiers, is 
above all other with moste reason praised." Unfortunately the best recent survey of Elizabethan 
military literature, Henry J, Webb, Elizabethan Military Science, the Books and the Practice 
(Madison, Wis., 1965), omits fortification and thus does not help to clarify such relationships. 
21 Calendar of State Papers, Foreign Series, Elizabeth, 1559-1560 (London, 1865), 34. 
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been built or planned in England, generally, it would seem, by foreigners;*® 
but the new method had not taken adequate root. By July 17, 1559,? Cecil 
was already negotiating secretly, through Throckmorton, to secure for 
Elizabeth the services of Giovanni Portinari, a Florentine engineer who had 
worked for Henry VIII and Edward VI, had married an Englishwoman, 
had fallen under the royal displeasure, and had taken service with the 
French to build fortresses in Piedmont?" With France and England on the 
verge of hostilities, Portinari’s effort to change allegiances was difficult; he 
did not arrive in England until sometime between May and October 1560.74 
Anticipating possible disappointment in recruiting Portinari, Cecil had 
thrown his net wider. On August 25, 1559,?? Throckmorton wrote to Cecil 
saying that Aconcio (of whom Cecil’s father-in-law, Sir Anthony Cooke, 
and Sir Thomas Wroth could inform him) had been at Paris for the pre- 
vious eight days. He had a high regard for England and was well affec- 
tioned in religion. Aconcio would leave shortly for England; Cecil could 
get further information from the ambassador’s letter to the Queen. (Un- 
fortunately this one does not survive.) He added a postscript to Cecil: 


18 Girolamo da Treviso, chiefly remembered as a painter, was employed by Henry VIII in 
1538 as an expert on fortifications. He was killed, however, in 1544 during an attack on 
Boulogne, and we have no evidence of either plans or construction coming from him. (See 
A. E. Popham, “Hans Holbein’s Italian Contemporaries in England," Burlington Magazine, 
LXXXIV [Jan. 1944], 13-14.) A fully developed arrowheaded bastion was built at Yarmouth 
in 1546-1547 to protect the two landward walls of the castle, but we do not know the 
architect. (See S. E. Rigold, Yarmouth Castle [London, 1958], 2, 6—7.) Probably it was de- 
signed either by Antonio da Bergamo or by Gian Tomaso Scala of Venice, both of whom were 
sent on January 27, 1545, to assist Sir Richard Lee on the fortification of Tynemouth. (Letters 
and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of Henry VIII, ed. J. S. Brewer et al. [21 vols. 
in 33 pts, London, 1862-1910], XX (1), 45.) Scala was still at work there on October rx, 
1545, and Bergamo in July 1546. (Ibid., XX (2), 266, 516; XXI (1), 648, (2), 447.) British 
Museum, Cottonian MS, Augustus I, ii, 7, preserves a plan for the defenses of Tynemouth 
bastioned in the Italian manner; it is covered with notations in Italian. H. H. E. Craster, 4 
History of Northumberland (15 vols, London, 1893-1940), VII, 157, long ago recognized 
that it can scarcely be Lee's work, but must rather be that of his Italian colleagues. The ma 
is published by H. A. Adamson, “Tynemouth Castle after the Dissolution of the Monastery,” 
Archaeologia Acliana, ad Ser., XIX (1898), 68, plate Il; sec ibid., XVIII (1896), 62. A plan of 
the same fortification (strangely dated 1542) is found in Scala's unpublished treatise on 
fortification at Turin. (Biblioteca Reale, Manoscritto militare 377, fols. 13'—147.) An autobi- 
ographical note (fol, 47") tells of his works in England: “fsi la forteza de timor [Tynemouth] 
che son sulla bocha de la fiumare de novo castel [Newcastle] et in quel ano fisi la traversa a 
barvich [Berwick] et fisi quel de uarch [Wark]." That Scala and Bergamo worked together 
on all these projects is indicated by a manuscript map of Wark Castle on Tweed containing 
notes in Italian and the name of Bergamo. (See Calendar of the Manuscripts... at Hatfield 
House [18 vols, London, 1883-1940], XIV, 305.) Before 1547 true bastions were built at 
Portsmouth. (See O'Neil, Castles, 68, plate 18b.) Since in the Turin manuscript (fol. 48") 
Scala says that he returned to Venice when Henry VIII died, he was not the engineer who, 
under Edward VI, planned the bastioned citadel at Berwick upon which construction was 
started before 1552. (See Iain Maclvor, “The Elizabethan Fortification at Berwick-upon-T weed," 
Antiquaries Journal, XLV [No. 1, 1965], 65, fig. 1.) 

18 Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, Elisabeth, 1559-1560, 383, 403. 

20 Calendar of State Papers, Foreign Series, Mary, 1553-1558 (London, 1861), 78. 

31 Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, Elisabeth, 1560-1561, 80, 351-52. 

32 Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, Elixabeth, 1558-1559, 500. 
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Aconcio was not to be compared to Portinari for deep judgment, but of 
service in matters of fortification. 

Aconcio, then, reached England during the early part of September 1559 
to find himself in the curious position of being Cecil’s stopgap, a second line 
of defense in case Portinari found the Channel too wide. But doubtless 
Aconcio was weary of wandering. As has been said, in 1557 his crypto- 
Protestant views made it necessary for him to flee from Milan to Switzer- 
land2? Later, in the Strasbourg group of Marian exiles, he had met Wroth 
and Cooke. On December 20, 1558, within hours of the arrival of the news 
of Elizabeth’s accession, these two departed for England,** clearly expecting 
major preferment in the new government. But Elizabeth did not immedi- 
ately trust men who had once shown the conspiratorial mentality; those who 
had plotted against Mary could not penetrate quickly the inner circles of 
power under the new Queen. Cooke and Wroth waited impatiently. Acon- 
cio, on arrival, would soon have discovered that he had less backing than 
he had expected. To strengthen his position he must seize the initiative. His 
gambit had considerable influence upon English patent law. 


In December 1559 Aconcio petitioned the Queen? for a patent on the 
manufacture of “new designs of machines of all sorts that use [water] 
wheels, and a new design for building furnaces for dyers and those who 
make beer, and for other uses, with a great saving of fuel.” The request is 
made in terms of public interest: those who, at trouble and expense, produce 
inventions that serve the commonweal should receive the privilege of mo- 
nopoly as compensation. 

The idea of rewards for invention had been known in Italy since 1421 
when Filippo Brunelleschi was given a patent by Florence for a barge 

uipped with derricks?9 In the rest of Europe, however, patents continued 
equipp pe P 
to be inducements for the introduction of alien skills (not necessarily new), 
stimuli to expand a given industry, or simply favors granted to the influ- 
ential Aconcio's petition of 1559 is the first statement in England of the 
modern concept of the purpose of a patent.?" 

28 For the context, see Federico Chabod, Per la storia religiosa dello Stato di Milano durante 
il dominio di Carla V (ad ed., Rome, 1962). 

34 C, H, Garrett, The Marian Exiles, 1553-1559 (Cambridge, Eng., 1938), 126, 346. 

35 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, Elizabeth, 1601~1603, with Addenda, 1547- 
1565 (London, 1870), 495; text in Paolo Rossi, Giacomo Aconcio (Milan, 1952), 18, n. 34; 
and O'Malley, Aconcto, 26-27: "novae rationes machinarum omnis generis quae rotarum usum 
habent, et nova ratio fornaces fabricandi pro tinctoribus et ijs qui cervisiam parant, et ad usus 


alios cum magno lignorum compendio." 

38 M. Frumkin, "Early History of Patents for Invention," Transactions of the Newcomen 
Society, XXVI (1947-49), s 

27 This is denied by D Davis, "Acontius, Champion of Toleration, and the Patent 
System,” Economic History (oie VII (No. 1, 1936), 63-66, but he does not produce a 
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Where did Aconcio get the idea for his petition of patent? Possibly from 
his general Italian background, but more immediately from his recent tech- 
nical experience. As we shall sce, from about 1549 until 1556 he had spent 
much time at the court of Charles V. In De subtilitate, published at Nurem- 
berg in 1550,8 Girolamo Cardano describes in detail a large cranked ma- 
chine for sifting flour that had been invented about 1547. The inventor re- 
ceived a patent on it from Charles V, and since not only all the bakers but 
also clerical establishments and noble houses feeding many people secured 
such machines from him, he made a good living and “brevi tempore sibi 
domum edificavit"| Aconcio would certainly have known this episode, and 
to him, a lonely engineer in a strange land, it must have suggested an effort 
to solve his problems. 

Perhaps because he had insufficient influence at court, or because he was 
a foreigner, or because his proposals were technically puzzling, Aconcio’s 
patent was not awarded until September 7, 1565.?? This grant is slightly more 
explicit about the nature of Aconcio’s inventions than is the petition. The 
furnaces for making beer and dyes with a great saving of fuel—a major 
problem in Elizabeth’s day®°—remain vague, but machines are mentioned 
for grinding, for crushing, for cutting wood, and for many other uses to 
which water-powered machinery is applied. Since vertical-wheeled water 
mills for a great variety of industrial purposes had long been routine in 
Europe, one suspects that Aconcio's inventions involved the horizontal 
water wheels which by the middle of the sixteenth century were the fashion 
with Italian engineers.*! In some cases the power was to be supplied by wind 
in such a way that, no matter what the direction of the wind, the mill would 
operate while the rest of the structure remained unmoved. Since the tower 
windmill, as distinct from the post-mill, had been known in the North Sea 
region since the later fourteenth century, Aconcio could scarcely have se- 





clear case earlier than 1559 of either a petition for, or a grant of, a patent to the inventor of a 
device; nor does he successfully challenge the date of Aconcio's petition. The only carlier rele- 
vant petition may be that of George Brooke, a member of the great Kentish family of Cobham, 
together with a foreigner, Tomazo Chamata, for a patent on a new foreign dredge to clear 
sandbars from rivers or harbors, (The date may be about 1558, although the endorsement says 
1550.) There is, however, no claim to its invention, and when at last the patent was granted, 
on May 26, 1562, Chamata had vanished and Brooke is said to have discovered the dredge “by 
diligent travel.” (See E. W. Hulme, “The History of the Patent System under the Prerogative 
and at Common Law," Law Quarterly Review, XII [Apr. 1896], 145; Davis, “Acontius,” 66.) 

38 1 cite the edition of Basel, 1554, 72-73. 

29 Calendar of Patent Rolls, Elizabeth 1, 1563-1566 (London, 1960), 331. 

80 See J. U. Nef, The Rise of the British Coal Industry (London, 1932), 156-64. 

31 Sce Ladislao Reti, "A Postscript to the Filarete Discussion: On Horizontal Waterwheels 
and Smelter Bellows in the Writings of Leonardo da Vinci and Juanello Turriano," Technology 
and Culture, VI (Summer 1965), 428-41. 

82 The earliest picture ae a tower windmill is in Bibliothèque Nationale, MS francais 2810, 
fol. 260", of the end of the fourteenth century, published in Livre des merveilles (2 vols., Paris, 
1907), I, plate 232; see p. 2 for date. 
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cured a patent on it. His proposal presumably involved some form of the 
verticalaxle windmill which appears sporadically in Italian engineering 
from the fifteenth century onward.9? 

Finally, Aconcio was granted a patent on mills moved by water that 
need not be flowing; they are alleged to work where there is only a little 
well or a bit of collected water. Aconcio evidently thus patented, and per- 
haps first conceived, what was to become one of the favorite perpetual mo- 
tion devices of the seventeenth century: it was first published by Vittorio 
Zonca of Padua in 1607.** A siphon tube of varying diameter, with its lower 
and smaller end (the intake) in a pool of water, has a large bulge in its 
shorter, downcurved end (the mouth) which is above a water wheel. Since 
nature abhors a vacuum, the greater gravitational thrust of the water in the 
bulge, as it empties down onto the wheel, draws the lighter column of water 
upward from the pool to replenish itself constantly. Thus the wheel turns 
merrily because the water flows everlastingly in a vertical loop. 

It may be assumed that no one in England tried to build this remarkable 
machine, because Aconcio’s reputation and status rose rapidly. On February 
27, 1560, he was granted a royal pension annually of sixty pounds, retroac- 
tive to the prior Christmas. On October 8, 1561, he became an English sub- 
| ject? But money continued to be a problem for Aconcio, and his engineer- 
ing skills offered solutions. Early in 1563," having gathered a company of 
investors to supply capital, he petitioned the Queen successfully for the right 
to attempt reclamation of some two thousand acres in the parishes of Lesnes, 
Erith, and Plumstead in Kent along the lower Thames. This area had 
formerly been capable of maintaining many inhabitants, but the floods of the 
past thirty years had devastated it and impeded river navigation with silt. 
Aconcio indicated that once before, presumably on the Continent, he had 
had something to do with such a reclamation, but nothing was accom- 
plished because of quarreling among the former owners of the now-useless 
land. He therefore requested that all rights of previous possession be de- 
clared void by reason of abandonment, and that he and his company be 
given half of any land that they could reclaim. 


83 Lynn White, jr “Tibet, India, and Malaya as Sources of Western Medieval Technology,” 
American Historical Review, LXV (Apr. 1960), 519. 

84 Vittorio Zonca, Nova teatro di machine et edificti (Padua, 1607), 115; next by Heinrich 
Zeising, Theatrum machinarum (6 vols., Leipzig, 1614-21), H, 51-52, fig. 18. 

35 Calendar of Patent Rolls, Elizabeth, 1558-1560 (London, 1939), 254. 

86 Calendar of Patent Rolls, Elizabeth, 1560-1563 (London, 1948), 101. 

3 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, 1601-1603, with Addenda, r547—1565 
(London, 1870), 538-39; see the interpretation of this difficult text by Delio Cantimori in 
O'Malley, dconcio, 47; Calendar of State Papers, Foreign Series, Elixabeth, 1563 (London, 
1869), 92. For an excellent map of the Plumstead, Erith, and Lesnes marshes, but without 
mention of Aconcio, see F. C. J. Spurrell, “Early Sites and Embankments on the Margins of 
the Thames Estuary,” Archaeological Journal, XLII (Sept. 1885), 302. 
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On February 26, 1563,99 a bill to this effect was introduced in Parliament 
and soon passed. By June 23, 1563,°° Aconcio was collecting workmen, 
lighters, wagons, and brush for the new embankments at Plumstead. But 
while at first things went well, and some six hundred acres were reclaimed, 
new floods shortly swept over the lowlands. Returning to the attack, the 
company regained the six hundred acres, but in 1566 Aconcio turned over 
his share to Castiglione and his other partners in an effort to give them 
some compensation for the five thousand pounds they had invested in the 
project. While only partially successful, Aconcio's presumed demonstration 
of new reclamation methods worked out in northern Italy appears to have 
stimulated a great wave of English embanking and draining starting in 
the next decade. 

Aconcio was, after all, primarily an expert in fortification, as Throck- 
morton had written to Cecil in August 1559. It must therefore have exas- 
perated him to have no part, at first, in the biggest English fortification 
project of the Renaissance: at Berwick upon Tweed. 


Berwick was the key fortress on the English side of the Scottish border. 
As the peril of French invasion through Scotland grew, concern over Ber- 
wick's defenses mounted. In the last year of Mary's reign—by January 
1558*2—the strengthening of them had been placed in charge of Sir Richard 
Lee (the first English engineer to be knighted),f* presumably because his as- 
sociation in 1545-1546 with Antonio da Bergamo and Gian Tomaso Scala“ 
had made him the chief insular expert in such matters. Lee quickly pro- 
duced two alternate proposals for Berwick's refortification. Each involved 
Italian bastions:** the first enclosed a smaller area and had smaller bastions; 
the second, which was adopted as the basic plan, embraced a larger area and 
involved larger bastions. Construction started at once. Lee was not stupid; 
a very advanced technical aspect of his plan was to carry the masonry scarp 
only to the height of the counterscarp, so that all masonry would be pro- 
tected from direct artillery fire, which would strike only the earthworks 
above the scarp.“ On August 28, 1559,*7 Sir James Crofts, governor of Ber- 

38 O'Malley, Aconcio, 48-49. 

88 Calendar of Patent Rolls, Elizabeth, 1560-1563, 526. 

40 William vue History of Imbanking and Draining of Rivers, Fens and Marshes 
(London, 1792), 

41 See H, C. Darby, The Draining of the Fens (Cambridge, Eng., 1940), passim, which, 
however, does not mention Aconcio’s work. 

13 Maclvor, “Elizabethan Fortification,” 67. 

48 John Harvey, English Mediaeval Architects (London, 1955), 161-62. 

44 Sce note 18, above. 

4 Maron iom Fortification,” 67, plate XXIII, figs. 2-5. 


46 Thid, 
47 Calen fs gr State Papers, Foreign, Elizabeth, 1558-1559, 504.. 
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wick, and Sir Ralph Sadler wrote to their new Queen saying that Lee was on 
his way to discuss the Berwick problem with her: the works, although 
costly, were impressive and could be made very strong. In their unfinished 
state, however, the town was as vulnerable as before the changes were 
made. They appealed for haste and urged an appropriation for the coming 
year equal to that for the previous two years. 

Neither Elizabeth nor Cecil enjoyed spending on this scale, and they 
doubtless wondered whether their English engineers were capable of using 
such funds to best effect; it was in these months that Cecil was reading 
books on architecture and negotiating with Portinari and Aconcio. In 1557 
a Venetian ambassador had observed that the Flemish fortresses "son forti- 
ficati all'antica, et racconci alla moderna"? Surely those on the western side 
of the Channel could not be left obsolete. Yet, in reaction against Mary's 
reign, xenophobia was rampant in England, and Elizabeth's new govern- 
ment was reluctant to put foreigners in positions of command over the 
Queen's subjects. Dl] 

When Portinari at last managed to jump the narrow seas in the summer 
of 1560,*? he quickly met difficulty, which he reported to the Council in 
October. He had been sent to Berwick and found defects in Lee's work. 
' Portinari prepared three different plans for Berwick, the last of which was 
approved by the Duke of Norfolk. During his absence from Berwick, one 
of his plans was stolen from a locked coffer, presumably by Lee. 

It would seem that neither Elizabeth nor Cecil was willing at that mo- 
ment to support an Italian against the leading English military engineer. 
There is silence about Portinari until late in 1562 when he was sent to Le 
Havre to look at Lee's operation in refortifying it against the expected 
French attack.”t He stayed there as Surveyor of the Works, but on June 29, 
1563, the Council complained"? that despite his diligence Portinari was 
greatly hindered because the laborers esteemed him so little that he could 
not get any of them to do what be commanded. Animosity toward Italian 
experts was not a matter of social class. 

The Queen, as well as Cecil, continued troubled about the adequacy of 
the very costly Berwick refortification. On May 25, 1564,? she wrote to Bed- 
ford, governor of Berwick: she was disturbed by Portinari's criticisms of 


48 Louis Prosper Gachard, Relations des ambassadeurs vénitiens sur Charles-Quint et Philippe 
II (Brussels, 1855), 84, n. 3. 

49 See note 21, above. 

50 Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, Elizabeth, 1560-1561, 351-52. 

51 Calendar of State Papers, Foreign Series, Elizabeth, 1562 (London, 1867), 336, 504, 510, 
513, 559, 573; Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, Elizabeth, 1563, 48, 372, 373, 396, 404, 425, 
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58 Calendar of State Papers, Foreign Series, Elizabeth, 1564-1565 (London, 1870), 139. 
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Lee’s plan, had examined Portinari’s plan, and was impressed by the bas- 
tions and the casements in the flankers for scouring the ditch and walls with 
fire. She was therefore setting up a commission composed of Lee, Portinari, 
and William Pelham to consult on the defenses of Berwick and report to her. 

Then Cecil, or the Queen, had a second thought: a commission of two 
Englishmen and a single Italian would inevitably support Lee’s ideas. In a 
letter sent the same day®* informing Pelham of his appointment, a fourth 
member was added to the commission: Aconcio. The expense accounts,” 
however, indicate that Portinari had seniority over Aconcio; for his trip to 
Berwick the latter received £20 as compared with Portinari's £27, 135.44. 

The commission's report is dated June 11, 1564, and represents a con- 
frontation between men who believed themselves to be up to date and men 
who knew that their opponents were slightly out of date. Lee and Pelham 
wished to continue the existing plan, with minor improvements, whereas 
Portinari and Aconcio recommended drastic and costly change. A new wall 
must be built eastward from the bulwark beneath Cowgate to the sea. The 
lower town should be included in the defenses. Moreover, the Italians con- 
sidered the entries to the casemates too narrow to admit cannon, whereas 
Lee and Pelham thought them wide enough. Four days later™ the Earl of 
Bedford desperately asked the Queen to send “some persons of credit 
hither” to judge the merits of the conflicting plans, and simultaneously? 
wrote a soothing letter to Cecil praising the conduct of the commission. By 
the same mail Portinari sent duplicate personal reports to the Queen and to 
the Privy Council? while Lee complained in still another missive that 
Portinari's plans were too expensive and submitted two of his own.9? 

Aconcio held his fire for a week, perhaps suspecting that the court 
would be as confused as Bedford and might welcome a new voice when the 
first shouting had begun to subside. On June 22 he sent off his own memo- 
randum: six pages in Italian." He elaborated the importance of fortifying 
the lower town and the eastern side of the peninsula toward the sea and 
specifically recommended one of Portinari’s plans for this. He sharply criti- 
cized the inadequacy of the current schemes for defending the bridge over 


54 Ibid., 140. 

55 Acts of the Privy Council of England, New Series (32 vols, London, 1890-1907), VII, 
145-46. 

55 Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, Elisabeth, 1564-1565, 154. 

57 Ibid., 155. 

58 Ibid., 156. 

59 [bi 


8l lbid., 163; text in Rossi, dconcio, 22-23, n. 40, and in O'Malley, Aconcio, $2—55. A 
sketch map by Aconcio, which presumably accompanied this memorandum, is preserved at 
Hatfield House; see Maclvor, “Elizabethan Fortification,” 84, plate XXVa. 
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the Tweed, which was the reason for Berwick’s existence. In the matter of 
the size of casemates, he insisted that they were being built too narrow, for 
all experience taught that they must be wide enough “che un cannone possa 
esser commodamente condotto entro e fuori sopra le sue rote.” The present 
walls, moreover, were so high that they were needlessly vulnerable to ar- 
tillery, and they were not adequately sloped: a good wall retreats a foot for 
every four vertical feet, and it rests on earthworks behind it. 

Up to this point Aconcio was attacking Lee, but at the end, without 
mentioning Portinari, he seemed to disagree also with his fellow Italian. 
There was debate as to the extent to which earth reinforced with beams and 
fascines should be used at Berwick. Aconcio said that such construction was 
satisfactory for relatively temporary fortifications in a war aiming at the 
permanent conquest of a region bit by bit, as with the Turks in Hungary 
or the French in Piedmont. Since Portinari had built forts for the French in 
Piedmont? we may guess that he had backed Lee's proposal, to some ex- 
tent, for such construction at Berwick. Aconcio, however, opposed it; de- 
fenses on the stable frontier of a kingdom should be built of masonry to 
endure, since when the beams of earthworks rot, the expense of moving the 
earth to replace them more than eats up any initial saving. Here Aconcio 
touched upon one of the major controversies among the engineers of his 
time. 

The British Museum, Cottonian MS Titus F. XIII, fols. 2327-234", contains 
a second memorandum by Aconcio on Berwick, hitherto unidentified be- 
cause it is listed as anonymous.9? This time it is written in Latin, and the 
literary format is more elaborate than that of the first; it was clearly de- 
signed for the Queen's eye. Since the discussion is somewhat further re- 
moved from the commission's report of June 1r, 1564, it is probably a bit 
later than the Italian memorandum. 

Indeed, Aconcio disdained (fol. 2347) even to discuss Lee's plan: “prae- 
termitto enim nunc quam id fuisset ineptum." What he himself proposed 
was that one side of the city be defended with a very thick wall, slightly in- 
clined, and the other side with a thinner wall resting more on its earthen 
backing than upon its foundations. Against those who claimed that this 
latter would not stand, he asserted that such construction had been en- 
tirely successful at Milan, Pesaro, and many other fortresses. He confessed, 
however, that they were built of brick, which sustains bombardment better 
than stone (fol. 234"). The Italians, nevertheless, used either brick or stone 
for such a wall, merely making it a bit thicker when stone was employed. 


62 See note 20, above. 
98 While in an Italianate hand, this is not the original, since the name “Olgiati” is mis- 
spelled “Oligati.” 
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To anyone charging that he was sacrifiding security to economy in his 
recommendation, Aconcio replied: “This kind of wall was invented not so 
much to reduce costs as because it is far less damaged by cannon.’ Quite 
apart from the cost of a wall constructed with big stones “et admodum 
duris,” it was exactly this sort of wall that artillery reduced most easily. 
Thus Aconcio proposed that if there were too little wood around Berwick 
to bake bricks, they be fired elsewhere and brought in by ship. He had, 
however, another idea: "Not far from the town I noticed a certain kind of 
stones, and if (as I hope) there may be enough of them, there will be little 
need of bricks. They are easily split, quite flat, and not too thick, so they 
can conveniently serve for masonry and make a fabric very like one of 
bricks; and this can be done at much less cost than in ashlar."95 

Finally, Aconcio returned to the proposal that the masonry wall be 
raised no more than seventeen feet and that earthworks reinforced with 
beams and fascines be set above it. He could not advise it; to be sure, at 
various places in Germany he had seen such construction, but “neque Ger- 
mani tantum habent harum rerum usum, ut eorum quenquam movere 
debeat authoritas." He repeated the adverse argument of his earlier memo- 
randum and insisted that such methods should be used only in the face of 
threat of immediate invasion, or when it was hoped that expanding con- 
quest would lead to the abandonment of a fortification. 

'The Elizabethan defenses of Berwick survive very nearly intact. They 
are a major monument of sixteenth-century military architecture, since 
when they were built they were probably the most spectacular example in 
Northern Europe of the new Italian manner of fortification. Recent exca- 
vations have begun to show in detail how Portinari’s and Aconcio's criti- 
cism shaped the work:® defenses were built eastward to the sea; bastions 
and flankers were enlarged and modified; the batter of scarps was increased; 
casemates were made wider to permit the maneuvering of cannon. By 1558 
Lee had already learned something of the language of the new Italian mili- 
tary art; at Berwick his Italian colleagues greatly improved his accent. 


In his Latin memorandum, only the concluding and shorter part was 
devoted to Berwick. The rest was the mellow reflection of an aging man 
(Aconcio died, as has been said, in 1566 or 1567) upon his life and profes- 
sion. 

$*"Addo etiam talem murorum rationem excogitatam fuisse, non tantum ad minuendas 
impensas: sed multo magis quia bellicis machinis non tantopere laedantur.” 

$5 “Non procul ab oppido animadverti quoddam esse lapidum genus, quorum si satis magna 
esset copia (ut spero esse) lateribus non magnopere esset opus. fissiles enim sunt: ideoque plani, 
et parum spissi ut in opere instar lapidum commodissime iacere possint: opusque facere quod 
ad lateritium proxime accedat: fieri autem possit longe minore sumptu, quam quadratis lapidibus." 

68 MacIvor, “Elizabethan Fortification,” 87-93. 
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The military engineer, he said (fols. 232°-233"), found it hard to become _ 
expert because he had no adequate controls. Fortifying a city was a long 
task, and fortified cities were rarely attacked. When they fell they might do 
so not because their defenses were defective but by reason of cowardice, 
treason, or lack of supplies; the true cause was often hard to ascertain. Thus 
an engineer did not often have the opportunity to profit by his earlier mis- 
takes when he was designing new works. For this reason it was particularly 
necessary for a military engineer to share the experience of as many others 
as possible, and not try to be his own Mars. The art of fortification had 
reached its peak in Lombardy, and especially in the area of Milan, because 
not only Italians but also Spaniards, French, and Germans had so often been 
both besiegers and besieged in that region. At this point Aconcio became 
autobiographical (fol. 233", bottom) : 


I lived nearly seven years with a certain Italian Count, Francesco Landriano by 
name, at the court of the Emperor Charles V and of his son King Philip, but then 
also with the army in what was Hither Gaul to the Romans; today they call it 
Lombardy and Piedmont. From boyhood almost to old age he had been much in- 
volved in military matters and was Charles V's adviser (fol. 233”) for war and for 
all the other things which are involved in military science. Thus he was an expert 
on the design of fortifications; yet such was his nature that he was not ashamed to 
learn from whomever he could. So I could not fail to learn many things every day, 
since, because of the great authority which he wielded, many captains, old sol- 
diers of every rank, and military engineers daily flocked to him, and he enjoyed 
nothing more than talk of military affairs, and I was almost always present at 
that sort of discussion, the more so since if he had picked up from anyone any- 
thing concerning the art of defenses, he would order me to write it down. 


Moreover, my mind was long since vexed with plans to flee whither I might 
freely profess the Gospel, and I thought it possible that if I might learn this art it 
would thereafter give me a living. So I set myself in earnest to learning it. When- 
ever I had a chance I carefully questioned everyone about what they had tried to 
do, and what they admired or condemned in every fortress. All these things I 
held in my memory, and whenever I came where there was a fortification I ob- 
served everything carefully, Finally when (as I have said) I was with the army in 
Hither Gaul in company with this same Count, I had occasion to see nearly all 
the defended sites in that region, and even shared in throwing up emergency for- 
tifications for some towns. 


Later, when the Cardinal of Trent was Viceroy in Milan and I was his secretary, 
I enjoyed the friendship of a man who had long held undisputed first place 
among Charles V’s military engineers, Giovanni Maria Olgiati. No one has ever 
been kinder to me than he, or swifter to explain anything concerned with that 
art; and when he got to know me and tested me—and i let me offer him 

n whatever matters I questioned him (and there was scarcely any 
aspect of the art on which 1 did not question him), he freely and quickly gave 
answer. At that time, moreover, we had before our eyes some of his works, both 
early and more recent ones, nor was he reluctant to tell us what blunders he had 
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found in any of his own constructions either by himself or spurred by those who 
had shown that by some test they had learned something better? 


All biographers of Aconcio®® have been puzzled by lack of evidence 
about his career prior to his flight from Milan, and about the origin of the 
reputation as an engineer which won him such important contracts for 
reclamation and fortification after he went to England. Our new document 
tells us something and may serve to guide other scholars to unexploited 
archives. 

We had known that Aconcio had friends in the court at Vienna. Now 
we have his assertion that for nearly seven years (from 1549-1550°° until 1556 
when he became Cardinal Madruzzo's secretary) he was in the retinue of 
Count Francesco Landriano, largely at the court of Charles V and Philip II. 
Landriano has not attracted the attention of modern scholars; yet he was a 
major figure of the Empire in his day. He was reared at the court of Fran- 
cesco Maria della Rovere, duke of Urbino, in company with the latter's 
heir Guidobaldo. As a young man he entered the service of Charles V. In 
July 1541, after imperial soldiers had murdered the French ambassador to 
Turkey near Pavia, Landriano was sent to Francis I to attempt to explain 
the disaster. On April 24, 1547, at the climax of the Schmalkaldic War, 
Charles V chose Landriano to lead a small party of horsemen to find a ford 


67 “Vixi ad septem annos apud quendam Italum Comitem cui nomen erat Franciscus 
Landriano, maxima ex parte in curia Caroli V Imperatoris, ct Regis Philippi filii, sed demum 
etiam militiae in ea quae fuit Romanis citerior Gallia: hodie Lombardiam cet Pedemontem 
appellant. Fuerat is in bellicarum rerum tractatione a pueritia pene ad senectam usque valde 
exercitatus. eratque Caroli V rei bellicae consiliarius (fol. 233%), ut aliarum rerum omnium quae 
ad militarem scientiam pertinerent, ita rationis muniendi erat studiosissimus. et eo erat ingenio: 
ut non duceret pudori a quocumque posset, discere, ita cum propter magnam qua pollebat, 
authoritatem multi' quotidie centuriones, omniumque ordinum veterani milites et militares 
architecti ad eum confluerent, vixque aliis delectaretur sermonibus quam qui essent de rebus 
bellicis, eiusmodi autem sermonibus ego fere semper interessem, quin etiam praecipue si quid 
quod ad muniendi artem pertineret ex aliquo didicisset, me id iuberet annotare non poteram 
non multa quotidie addiscere. 

"Praeterea cum pro iis consiliis quae iam tum animo agitabam, videlicet de migrando ubi 
libere profiteri possem Evangelium, fieri posse cogitarem ut si hanc artem didicissem, mihi 
aliquando victum suppeditaret: serio ad cam adipiscendam animum adieci. ita quacunque dabatur 
opportunitas, interrogabam sedulo quid quisque expertus esset: quid in quoque oppido laudarent, 
quid repraehendarent: eaque omnia memoriae mandabam. quocunque veniebam ubi aliquid 
esset munitionis: observabam omnia diligenter. tandem cum militia (ut dixi) apud eundem 
esem Comitem in citeriore Gallia: omnia propemodum quae sunt in illa regione munita loca, 
videre mihi contigit: atque etiam celeri aliquot oppidorum munitioni interesse. 

"Postremo cum Cardinalis Tridentinus in Mediolanensi ditione proregem ageret, meque 
uteretur secretario: fuit mihi amicitia cum eo qui inter Caroli V militares architectos diutissime 
absque controversia primum locum obtinuerat. Jo. Maria Oligatus [sic] nomen ei erat. quo 
quidem nemo unquam mihi visus est melius, ac promptius cuiusque rei ad eam artem pertinentis 
rationem reddere, cumque intelligeret atque etiam expertus esset me tum eo esse loco ut ei 
gratiam referre possem: quibuscunque de rebus illum interrogarem (vix autem ullum est 
artis caput de quo illum non interrogaverim) liberaliter ac prompte mihi respondebat, tum 
autem etiam erant ante oculos eius opera et vetustiora aliqua, et recentia. neque pudebat eum 
fateri quid erroris in quoque suorum operum animadvertisset, sive sua sponte, sive admonitus 
ab iis qui aliquo experimento melius aliquid se didicisse ostenderent." 

88 E.g, O'Malley, Aconcio, 10-13, 47-48. 

$9 He was still in Trent in 1549; see fhbid., 11, 
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across the Elbe at Mühlberg. He succeeded, established an imperial foothold 
at the further shore, and Charles won his greatest victory. For judging 
Aconcio's professional connections it should be noted that Landriano's party 
fording the Elbe included the famous engineer Francesco Ferretti, whose 
Dell'osservanza militare (Venice, 1568; 2d ed., 1576) was well known in 
later years. Presumably the latter was often thereafter in Landriano's en- 
tourage and would therefore have been known to Aconcio; for in August 
1557 Ferretti was sent to London by the Duke of Urbino to plead success- 
fully with Philip II in the case of the Count of Landriano who, for reasons 
unknown to us, had been imprisoned in the castle of Milan.'? One wonders 
whether Aconcio's flight in June 1557 may have brought suspicion of crypto- 
Protestantism upon his patron. The hypothesis is strengthened by the fact 
that Landriano, presumably to win orthodox favor, turned over to the 
clergy a heretical letter written on October 16, 1557, to the Marquis of 
Pescara by Francesco Betti, Aconcio’s friend and fellow refugee in Switzer- 
land." The episode did not injure Landriano’s career; in the spring of 1563 
he was in Rome representing Pope Pius IV in dealing with Philip II's am- 
bassadors to the Holy See to bring pressure, through Spain, upon the Ger- 
man Habsburgs regarding papal confirmation of Maximilian’s election as 
king of the Germans.” In 1566 Girolamo Ruscelli spoke of him as “cre- 
scendo in consideratione di tutti i primi Principi d'Europa." 

What of Olgiati whom Aconcio describes so movingly, and whom he 
ranks as by all odds the best of Charles V's military engineers? It is indica- 
tive of the rudimentary state of the history of technology that we know little 
about him, as yet. He was a native of Milan who by 1537 was designing a 
new fortress for Savona, in 1547 was working on the defenses of Vienna, 
about 1550-1552 was at Siena and perhaps briefly on the Balearic Islands, in 
1553 went to Flanders, in 1554 was back in Italy redesigning Albenga, and 
in 1555, together with the engineer Sigismondo da Pratovecchio, was com- 
pleting the fortification of Murnay west of Halicz, in what was then north- 
ern Hungary. On January 17, 1556, by a motu proprio given at Brussels, 


70 Carlo Promis, "Gl'ingeneri militari della Marca d'Ancona," Miscellanea di storia italiana, 
VI (1865), 271, see also 267; Karl Brandi, The Emperor Charles V (London, 1939), 468. 
; Ti O'Malley, dconcio, 66. Landriano was still in good standing on March 2, 1557, when 

Philip gave orders for a payment to him at Milan. (See Antonio Monti, “Filippo II e il Card. 
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1924], 153.) 

"a Robert Holtzmann, Kaiser Maximilian Il. bis mu seiner Thronbesteigung (1527-1564) 
(Berlin, 1903), 452, n. 1, 470. 

78 Girolamo Ruscelli, Le imprese illustri (3d cd., Venice, 1580), 208, sec also 206-207. The 
first edition was published in 1566. 

™ Carlo Promis, "Gl'ingegneri militari che operarono o scrissero in Piemonte dall'anno 
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Philip II appointed Olgiati to design a bastioned fortification for Milan'5— 
one of the most important commissions of the century. On April 13, 1557, in 
London, Philip was trying to decide what should be done about Olgiati’s 
recommendations for the crucially important fortification of Tortona.™ In 
1560 Olgiati was at work on the fabric of Milan cathedral!" Aconcio’s ad- 
miration was not misplaced. 


Having sat at the feet of such a Gamaliel, and having recorded, at the 
Count's request, the discussions of the militares architecti surrounding 
Landriano, it is not surprising that the refugee Aconcio hoped (as he tells 
us) to make his living in exile practicing the Italian art of defenses, and also 
that he should have undertaken to produce a book on the subject. We know 
from his other writings that he composed it first in Italian and then put it 
into Latin, presumably after he reached England where Latin was more 
widely read. Since the seventeenth century there have been assertions that 
this latter was published posthumously at Geneva in 1585 under the title 
Ars muniendorum oppidorum.” No one, however, has yet found a copy or 
has turned up a citation from it in a later writer; it is generally regarded as 
a bibliographical “ghost.” Nevertheless, this ghost may eventually assume 
ectoplasm if not flesh. None of the printed references to the Geneva 1585 
edition indicate its format, but Biblioteca Nazionale, Florence, MS Palat. 
995, an anonymous Essay de Bibliothèque Militaire (the latest item of which 
was published in 1744), on page 9, states that it was in octavo. 

On his arrival in England, and probably later as well, Aconcio gave 
copies of his treatise on fortification to influential persons. In Cottonian MS 
Titus F. XIII, fol. 234", he protested that his criticisms of Lee's plans for 
Berwick were not based on a wish to inflate his reputation by controversy, 
but rather that they reflected all that he had previously taught and said: 
“Clear witness of this is the fact that when first I came to England I circu- 
lated an Ars muniendi written by me. The things which I am now saying 
are in agreement with the contents of that treatise, as those who have copies 
can testify."9? The destruction of manuscripts in England since the days of 


™ Francesco Cazzamini Mussi, Milano durante la dominazione spagnuola (1525-1706) 
(Milan, 1947), 169. 

T6 Monti, “Filippo II," 155. 

TY Cazzamini Mussi, Ma to, 185. 

T8 O'Malley, Aconcio, 28 

7? M, J. D. Cockle, Bibliography of Military Books up to 164a (ad ed., London, 1957), 203; 
Horst de la Croix, "The Literature on Fortification in Renaissance Italy," Technology and Cul- 
ture, TV (Winter 1963), 48. 

80''Certissimum esse potest testimonium, quod quum primum in Angliam venissem, 
muniendi artem a me conscriptam ostenderim, quodque ca quae nunc dico iis sint con- 
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Elizabeth I has not been so great as to deprive us of hope that eventually 
one of these copies may be found.®* 


It is not only the later twentieth century that stands amazed at the many 
aspects of the vitality of England under the Virgin Queen; in 1655 Samuel 
Hartlib looked back and noted that "In Queen Elizabeth’s dayes, Ingenui- 
Hes [and] Curiosities . . . began to take place, and then Salt Marshes began 
to be fenced from the Seas."9? Much of the yeast for this ferment came from 
abroad. Aconcio's contribution was greater than has been recognized, and 
his works are the more astonishing because they were accomplished in only 
seven years. He was the most lucid, and probably the most influential, of the 
early spokesmen for religious tolerance; this has long been recognized. But 
we must add other laurels. He was the first in England to reconsider the 
theory of history. He was the first in England to announce the modern con- 
cept of grants of patents to inventors in the public interest. He launched 
what was probably the first English reclamation project to use the new 
techniques developed in Italy. Finally, at Berwick he and Portinari did 
much to introduce modern military engineering to England. He was su- 
premely a "man of the Renaissance" as well as of the Reformation 

81 Cecil would certainly have had a copy, and many of his papers are at Hatfield House. 
Salisbury MS 210.6 (Calendar of the Manuscripts . . . at Hatfield House, XIV, 307), however, 
described as a fragmentary anonymous Italian treatise on fortification of Elizabethan date, disap- 
points us. It is, in fact, two fragments, The first (pp. 1-20) deals with the art of fortification, 
but does not parallel in substance or style the known writings of Aconcio. The second fragment 
(pp. 21-44), which may or may not have been written by the penman or author of the first, 
is an essay on the French Wars of Religion written after 1577. The Marquess of Salisbury and 


Miss Clare Talbot, librarian of Hatfield House, permitted photographs to be taken. 
82 Samuel Hartlib, Legacy of Husbandry (London, 1655), 41. 


The Strange Stillbirth of the Whig Party 


Lynn L. MansuanL* 


THE Whig party’s peculiar birth cannot properly be understood with ref- 
erence to politics only. In fact, its birth seems to have been integral to con- 
current changes in American social organization in a very general sense. 
Let us entertain the hypothesis that the most significant developments in 
early nineteenth-century America involved not elevated political ideology 
(as, for example, states’ rights versus national power and laissez faire versus 
state regulation), but rather changes in the ways Americans organized them- 
selves to solve immediate problems of all sorts, whether public or private. 
Whig birth coincided with the crest of a ground swell of social change that 
would shortly reorganize American life around a proliferating series of 
specialized, large-scale organizations, flexible, functional, and impersonal. 

The key element in the formation of the Whig party was party organiza- 
tion, not ideology. There seems sufficient reason to assume that Whig ideol- 
ogy, in early infancy at least, limited itself to opposition to “executive usurpa- 
tion,” the negative issue implied in its choice of name and the focus of its 
electioneering efforts throughout the mid-1830’s.1 One can hardly find 
another common ground between John C. Calhoun, prince of nullification, 
and nationalists like Henry Clay and Daniel Webster, all of whom joined to 
establish the party. This issue expressed a reaction to threatening changes in 
party organization and the role of political leadership. How did the Whig 
party, then, differ from the Jackson party in organizational structure? How 
did each relate to the structure of society at large? The conditions of Whig 
birth, seen in this light, may offer some enlightenment on that much-dis- 
puted entity, “Jacksonian Democracy.” 

Part of the obscurity concerning Whig origins has involved its precise 
date of birth. It has usually been placed somewhere in 1833 or 1834.2 The 

* An assistant professor at the University of California, Santa Barbara, Mr. Marshall is the 
author of “The Genesis of Grass-Roots Democracy in Kentucky," Mid-America, XLVII (Oct. 
eo is interested in Jacksonian America and is presently writing a biography of Amos 

1 The Whig name of course had originated long before in the English parliamentary party 
opposing usurpations of the king. American colonists during the Revolution had borrowed the 
name to indicate a similar opposition to the usurpations of George Ill. 

3 See, e.g. Charles M. Wiltse, John C. Calhoun: Nullifier, 1829-1839 (New York, 1949), 
223; Charles G. Sellers, Jr, James K. Polk: Jacksonian, 1795-1843 (Princeton, N. J., 1957), 
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name “Whig” was not used formally to designate the party until 1834. If, 
however, the alignment around the issue of executive usurpation is taken as 
the effective birth, it may be fixed with precision at a considerably earlier 
date. It came in July 1832, in direct and explicit reaction to Jackson’s veto of 
the bill rechartering the national bank. Although the anti-Jackson party con- 
tinued to call itself National Republican through the campaign of 1832, it 
abruptly and consciously became proto-Whig with the veto message. 

On July 11, 1832, Webster rose in the Senate to denounce the Bank veto 
at great length, with all the force of his inimitable voice and commanding 
presence. Only the day before Jackson had sent his veto message to the Sen- 
ate, and at the first possible moment Webster sprang to the attack. Webster 
paid scant attention to the arguments put forth in the veto message. He 
simply disdained it. He ignored, furthermore, what was ostensibly the prin- 
cipal doctrine of his National Republican party: nationalism versus doctri- 
naire states’ rights. At one point he even noted that the veto’s main argument 
was “little compliment to State sovereignty"—as indeed it was, despite 
rhetorical flourishes to the contrary. Webster focused instead on “executive 


usurpation.” 

According to the doctrines set forth by the President, although Congress may 
have passed a law, and although the Supreme Court may have pronounced it 
constitutional, yet it is, nevertheless, no law at all, if he, i in bis good pleasure, sees 
fit to deny it effect; in other words to repeal and annul it? 

With this veto, concluded Webster, Jackson had effectively proposed a “pure 
despotism,” and announced, like Louis XIV, “‘I AM THE STATE, ™ . 

On the following day, Henry Clay, the National Republican presidential 
nominee, delivered similar expressions to his Senate colleagues." This double- 
barreled display was the more impressive because Webster, Clay, and the 
other pro-Bank oratorical giants had participated sparingly in the long de- 
bate that preceded passage of the bill, knowing that they had sufficient 
votes to ensure passage. Now, however, they unleashed their full power. 
Their speeches, moreover, in length, polish, and fluency of delivery, suggested 
considerable preparation. 

Up to that time Webster, Clay, and party had not agitated executive 
usurpation, but for the remainder of the 1832 campaign it became the main 
party issue. The National Intelligencer, their principal party newspaper, 
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hammered away at it in long series of editorials, calling Jackson a “mon- 
arch,” “KING OF KINGS,” and even “DICTATOR.” This campaign orig- 
inated the “King Andrew” cartoon that would become the Whigs’ stock in 
trade for the next few years. The Bank veto message, the Intelligencer 
warned, had frankly announced “downright Tory doctrines.” 

By August the accession of Calhoun completed the basic Webster-Clay- 
Calhoun Whig alignment. Just three weeks after the Bank veto, the United 
States Telegraph, Calhoun’s organ in Washington, suddenly began to say 
pleasant things about Clay. Soon the Telegraph printed Clay’s Bank veto 
speech and joined the opposition cacophony about “Executive tyranny.” It 
was odd, on the face of it, that this organ of nullification and ostensible en- 
emy of the Bank should thus abruptly espouse the great hero of tariff and 
Bank, and strange too that the Webster-Clay-Calhoun alignment would re- 
main intact through the subsequent nullification crisis. A more compelling 
issue than simple states’ rights was at work here. 

Prior to July 1832 the National Republicans, an alignment of leaders with 
strong local identifications, like Clay’s to Kentucky and Webster’s to Mas- 
sachusetts, had bent their efforts mainly to showing themselves “national.” 
They had sought to identify themselves with the Bank, internal improve- 
ments, and especially the tariff. Executive usurpation had not concerned 
them. Clay had devoted his campaign. efforts mainly to the tariff; he de- 
livered a great tariff speech before the Senate in February, which the party 
promptly printed and broadcast over the country for political effect. The 
National Republican “platform”—called the “Address of the National Re- 
publican Convention to the People of the United States"—had likewise 
stressed such "national" issues as the tariff. It too had failed to feature a 
theme of executive usurpation.? 

When Webster initiated the charge of executive usurpation so suddenly 
at the time of the veto, he presented an obviously trumped-up case. The Con- 
stitution gave the President an absolute right to veto legislation, whatever 
his reasons or lack of them. The Bank veto message clearly differentiated be- 
tween the President’s legislative and executive functions, just as did the Con- 
stitution. Webster, however, advanced the entirely specious argument that 
Jackson repealed and annulled an established institution, not a mere bill. 


$ Washington National Intelligencer, Sept. 22, 1832; “Review of the Veto," ibid., Oct. 
4-18, 1832, in seven numbers; Frances Kemble, Journal (2 vols. Philadelphia, 1835), I, 141. 

T Washington United States Telegraph, July 23, Aug. a, 6, 1832. Calhoun could not bring 
himself to announce personal, public support of Clay, but the Telegraph made his position 
perfectly clear. Cf. Wiltse, Calhoun: Nullifier, x41. 

8 Niles Weekly Register, Feb. 2, 3, 6, Mar. 3, 10, 1832; Clay to Francis ped Mar. 17, 
1832, Works of Henry Clay: Comprising His Life, Correspondence and Speeches, ed. Calvin 
Colton (10 vols., New York, 1904), IV, 329. 

9 Niles’ Weekly Register, Dec. 24, 1831. 
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Jackson, of course, had sought neither to repeal the original charter of the 
Bank nor to touch the existing institution in any way. For a nationalist, 
Webster certainly took a novel position. From the outset nationalists had de- 
manded a powerful executive, and, in fact, the plan of the Bank of the 
United States itself had originated, in 1791, in the executive department. 
Clearly, something other than the question of nationalism was involved here. 

The proto-Whigs calculated and literally forced the issue of executive 
usurpation, emasculating their ideology in the process. The Jacksonians had 
struggled to prevent the Bank issue from coming up in that session of Con- 
gress. Because Jackson's re-election in 1832 was almost assured without the 
Bank issue, they would have preferred to avoid anything so potentially dan- 
gerous, for Jackson had made known his intent to veto a recharter that did 
not involve basic changes in the character of the Bank. ". . . If Jackson is to 
be believed,” Clay snidely commented, “he will veto it."'? The proto-Whigs 
had to force the veto in order that they might raise their trumped-up issue." 
Why should they have done it? Webster and Clay were shrewd political 
leaders, not accustomed to raise weak or meaningless issues in the midst of 
presidential campaigns. There was something substantial behind their ac- 
tions, although they avoided stating it explicitly, something important 
enough to throw a nationalist into the arms of a nullifier. The apparent 
peculiarities of the case indicated changes of a profound nature threatening 
the customary role of the political leader and the structure of his national 
political organization. The Bank itself symbolized the type of social struc- 
ture for which the proto-Whigs stood, and the Jacksonian attack on it a new 
and challenging alternative. 

The following circumstances concerning the Bank veto and the proto- 
Whig response to it deserve special consideration. Veto and response differed 
drastically in content, structure, and orientation. The one was aimed directly 
at voters; the other appealed to members of the political establishment. The 
veto sought to rally public opinion directly; the replies appealed to the au- 
thority of constituted leaders. The Jackson party was immediately voter 
oriented, and the proto-Whigs, leader oriented. This distinction underlay 


20 Clay to Brooke, June 29, 1832, Works of Clay, ed. Colton, IV, 340. 

11 The issue of executive usurpation was strongly voiced in the address of the New York 
Antimasonic party convention, also timed to coincide almost perfectly with the Bank veto. At 
that convention prominent National Republicans were placed on the Antimasonic party 
electoral slate, in spite of their support for the well-known Mason, Clay. The Antimasonic 
party, meanwhile, continued ostensibly pledged to their own presidential candidate, William 
Wirt. Wirt represented, incidentally, a classic proto-Whig stance. The Jackson administration, 
he said, was a “millennium of minnows.” Following the Bank veto he wrote: “According to 
General Jackson’s principles, our government is a despotism. His veto doctrines, as illustrated 
by his practice, virtually annihilate both Congress and the Supreme Court.” (Wirt to Judge 
[Dabney] Carr, Oct. 25, 1832, John P, Kennedy, Memoirs of the Life of William Wirt [2 vols., 
Philadelphia, 1856], II, 328.) 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson’s epigrammatic characterization of the two parties: 
“I should say that one has the best cause, and the other contains the best 
men.” 

The Bank veto speeches of Webster and Clay addressed fellow political 
leaders, in fact and in intent. Their style, their choice of language, and the 
arguments they advanced were not designed for popular consumption. These 
proto-Whigs sought to show that Jackson had infringed upon the accus- 
tomed powers of established, locally based political leaders. They could and 
did give scant attention to the arguments in the veto message, and none at all 
to its gist—its rejection of the use of government power to support exclusive 
private profit-making ventures by a pre-existing social elite—because their 
chief objection to the veto was its short-circuiting of established political 
leaders in Congress and Court. They objected to the direct appeal of the veto 
message to the electorate. The message chose arguments and language with 
an eye to popular appeal, proposing explicitly that “a new Congress, elected 
in the midst of such discussion [of the dangerous and unconstitutional fea- 
tures of the Bank], . . . will bear to the Capitol the verdict of public 
opinion. . . ."19 Webster replied to this appeal with unconcealed disdain, 
"[t]he message toils through all the commonplace topics of monopoly, the 
right of taxation, the suffering of the poor, the arrogance of the rich, with as 
much painful effort, as if one, or another, or all of them, had something to do 
with the constitutional questions."!* The Intelligencer likewise coupled its 
usurpation argument with denunciation of the "infuriate mob" to which the 
message directed itself, and bitter observations on how very little faith could 
be put in the "virtue and intelligence" of the electorate at large. 

One of the most striking features of the veto message was indeed its di- 
rect orientation to the electorate. It spoke not to the Congress that had passed 
the bill, nor to the Court that had, years before in the McCulloch v. Mary- 
land case, ruled a national bank constitutional; it spoke in plain language to 
voters. And those voters in November would overwhelmingly re-elect 
Jackson. 

Webster and the proto-Whigs all too clearly recognized that the veto 
message and its direct orientation to voters represented a new approach to 
politics and new roles for political leaders. It was precisely this that pro- 
duced their carefully planned proto-Whig alignment. The message was the 
product, they knew, of that informal board of advisers and organizers whom 


12 Ralph Waldo Emerson, Complete Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson, ed. Edward Waldo 
Emerson (12 vols., Boston, 1903-1906), III, 209. 

18 4 Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 1789-1897, ed. James D. 
Richardson (10 vols., Washington, D. C., 1899), II, 589. 

14 Speech of Mr. Webster.” 

15 Washington National Intelligencer, Aug. 3, 16, 1832. 
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the anti-Jackson press had begun calling the “Kitchen Cabinet." To Webster, 
this new brand of political leadership compared invidiously with the old. No 
one in the Senate supposed, he said, that Jackson had written the veto mes- 
sage himself. This was reprehensible enough, but “whoever may have 
drawn it up,” the President ought at least to have required it to have 
“passed under the review of professional characters.” The matter was one to 
be decided by elevated, educated, established political leaders. Constituted 
bodies of such men, the Congress, the Court, even the President’s own cab- 
inet, had already decided the matter. How dare “these miserable people” in 
the “Kitchen Cabinet” presume to argue constitutional doctrine? The proto- 
Whigs assumed that they need only name the member of the “Kitchen Cab- 
inet” mainly responsible for the authorship of the message to refute the 
whole of it. The Intelligencer demanded simply: “Are the People .. . willing 
to have AMOS KENDALL to rule over them in the name of ANDREW 
JACKSON?" 

The "Kitchen Cabinet" served as an early version of what would become 
a national committee. It directed the establishment of an efficient national 
party structure, beginning with local committees headed by a county su- 
perintendent, then district managers to report to state committees, which in 
turn reported to the central coordinating body in Washington. It built for 
specialized, functional ends, rather than for such generalized purposes as re- 
inforcing the status system of society at large. It sought to construct out of 
functionaries recruited without primary regard to extraneous social criteria a 
faceless party cadre, with well-defined lines of communication and com- 
mand, designed to perform the special functions of electioneering and chan- 
neling of votes. The whole structure was firmly cemented by award of fed- 
eral offices, especially local postmasterships and local offices connected with 
the taking of the 1830 census.'* Into this wide-ranging, efficient structure the 
organizers at Washington fed campaign materials calculated to appeal to the 
grass roots, and in the Bank veto message they provided a campaign circular 


16 Ibid, Sept. 4, 1832. Note Richard Longaker, “Was Jackson's Kitchen Cabinet a 
Cabinet?" Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XLIV (June 1957), 94-108, which concludes 
that the “Kitchen Cabinet" was not a cabinet. The author gives no proper consideration, 
however, to its participation in noncabinet functions. 

17 See, eg Kendall to Francis P. Blair, Jan. 9, Mar. 10, May 24, 1829, Blair-Lee Papers, 
Princeton University Library. This plan for "an efficient and universal organization of our 
party" involved the permanent establishment of procedures used for the 1828 Jackson victory 
in Kentucky, of which Kendall and Blair had been chief architects. For evidence of the 
ertensiveness of party organization on this model, and its uses, consider the remarkably 
efficient party reaction to the Calhoun defection in 183r. Calhoun's Washington United States 
Telegraph (Mar. 18, as, 1831) discovered to its dismay that the Jackson party organization 
produced identical, simultaneous, and shrewdly construed reactions to Calhoun’s movements, 
in such widely separated locations as Ohio, New Hampshire, Kentucky, Washington, D. C., 
and Tennessee; the unseen hand guiding this "active corps . . . extending from Maine to 
Missouri" was the "kitchen cabinet." 
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par excellence. The proto-Whigs publicly noted that these circulars and the 
organization distributing them were novel and “a matured system of elec- 
tioneering." 

The Washington Globe, the principal Jackson newspaper, had been 
founded in 1830 as a fundamental part of this new party organization, and 
as the head of a system of coordinated presses throughout the nation. It so 
far surpassed its contemporaries in spirit and readability that the proto- 
Whigs considered its style bad taste. Much of the argument and rhetoric of 
the veto message had long since appeared in the Jackson press.!? The Jackson 
party organization saw to it that special electioneering Globe extras and 
copies of the veto message papered taverns and public places throughout the 
land. In the remotest counties of the West, voters who had never experienced 
the least contact with the Bank had begun pressing politicians with de- 
tailed inquiries about it.?? 

Some of the most important and innovative features in Jackson party 
organization were in the roles of its functionaries. It introduced new and last- 
ing types of political leaders. The fact that the party organizer and the party 
candidate, as redefined in the Jacksonian era, have continued with little 
change down to the present suggests the long-range significance of these 
developments. Martin Van Buren, Jackson's chosen successor in the presi- 
dency, epitomized the new type of candidate, and Kendall, whom the op- 
position press called “chief cook and scullion" in the “Kitchen Cabinet,” the 
organizer. Van Buren earned the sobriquet "Little Magician" for political 
know-how. Wordy, smooth in delivery, practiced in traditional political 
rhetoric, noncommittal if possible, wise in the ways of voters, Van Buren al- 
ways kept his finger on the public pulse and studiously avoided wounding 
anyone's feelings unnecessarily. Although intelligent and successful, he yet 
suffered from feelings of inferiority because he had never attended college, 
and he certainly never began to produce any theory of government to match 
those of John Adams, Alexander Hamilton, or Thomas Jefferson.” 

Kendall was a former Kentucky newspaper editor rewarded by Jackson 

18 “The Babbling Politician,” ibid., Aug. a, 1832. 

1? Kendall to Blair, Jan. 9, Mar. 10, May 24, 1829, Aug. 22, Oct. 2, 1830, Blair-Lee 
Papers. Cf. the anti-Bank editorial printed in the Washington United States Telegraph, Dec. 
r6, 1829, with the Bank veto message, paragraphs 4, 5, 17, 47, Messages and Papers, ed. 
Richardson, II, 576, $77, 581, 591. C£ also Washington Globe editorials of Jan. 19 and Apr. 27, 
1831, with paragraph 36 of the veto message Messages and Papers, ed. Richardson, I, 586-87. 

30 “Speech of Mr. Clay.” 

31In his Autobiography Van Buren was at pains to express his regret at having failed to 
gain access to what he called the "highest branches of learning." He had often felt his 
disadvantage "in my conflicts with able and better educated men." He repeatedly expressed 
this regret at lack of discipline in "mental habits.” See The Autobiography of Martin Van 


Buren, ed. John C. Fitzpatrick, Annual Report, American Historical Association, 1918 (2 vols. 
Washington, D. C., 1920), II, 12. 
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with an office in the Treasury. A sallow, tubercular little fellow, painfully shy, 
he entirely lacked the figure and presence that could attract votes. He never- 
theless had abilities. He possessed enormous industry, genius for practical ad- 
ministration, and a remarkable grasp of the principles of organizational 
efficiency. He could write, moreover, with clarity and effect. At every op- 
portunity he counseled the Jacksonians: “Organize, organize.” 

How did this party organization differ from the American party previ- 
ously most highly developed, the Republican party of Jefferson? That party 
had likewise possessed centralized control and extensive organization—"ma- 
chinery” and “cadre” of a sort—as well as a coterie of party newspapers. But 
the national and state caucuses of elected representatives had dominated 
Jeffersonian party structure. Where the Jeffersonian party had been oriented 
primarily to established leaders, and only through and by them to popular 
support, the Jacksonian party went directly to the electorate. The faceless 
functionaries of the Jackson organization, from socially marginal “Kitchen 
Cabinet” members like Kendall or Globe editor Francis Preston Blair, down 
to lowly local postmasters and census takers laboring for the party, contrast 
sharply both with Jeffersonian behind-the-scenes organizers like John Beck- 
ley and with party mainstays like Aaron Burr, James Madison, and Alex- 
ander Dallas? 


33 Kendall to Blair, May ro, 1829, Blair-Lee Papers. Among many other productions, 
Kendall was responsible for the veto message almost in its entirety, although several others 
did editorial work on it. Historical scholars have subsequently become dreadfully confused 
about the veto's authorship, but it was known in Washington, well before the message 
appeared, precisely who was composing it. For a detailed examination of the authorship of the 
message, see Lynn Marshall, "The Authorship of Jackson's Bank Veto Message," Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, L (Dec. 1963), 466-77. Research subsequent to the publication of 
this article, incidentally, has turned up abundant corroborating evidence of Kendall’s author- 
ship. For evidence of Kendall’s social status, see Alfred Balch to Nicholas Trist [Sept. 1831], 
Nicholas Trist Papers, Manuscript Division, Library of Congress. This genteel observer and 
loyal Jacksonian, having seen Kendall at a presidential dinner, thought his “watchfulness and 
awkwardness” contrasted poorly with “the polished conversation the graceful manner & high 
tone” of the real elite. “To me he does not look like a Gentleman and therefore I could not 
talk to him....” 

28 An example of the Jackson party's efficient functionaries was a lowly groceryman in 
Frankfort, Kentucky. He served also as a very efficient postmaster. (Blair to Van Buren, July 
10, 1838, Martin Van Buren Papers, Manuscript Division, Library of Congress.) Among several 
recently published, provocative studies of party organization in the period 1790-1815, those of 
Noble Cunningham, Jr., are perhaps the most suggestive: The Jeffersonian Republicans: The 
Formation of Party Organization, 1789-1801 (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1957), and The Jeffer- 
sonians in Power: Party Operations, 1801-1809 (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1963). See also William 
N. Chambers, Political Parties in a New Nation: The American Experience, 1776-1809 (New 
York, 1963); Paul Goodman, The Democratic-Republicans of Massachusetts: Politics in a 
Young Republic (Cambridge, Mass., 1964); David H. Fischer, The Revolution of American 
Conservatism: The Federalist Party in the Era of Jeffersonian Democracy (New York, 1965). 
For the preparation of this paper, furthermore, James Banner made available his thought- 
provoking unpublished article, “The Federalist Party Organization in Massachusetts, 1800— 
1815.” These studies have pioneered a significant new perspective for viewing American 
politics. It is the thesis of the present paper that this eminently useful perspective should now 
be broadened in scope, so as to view party organization in its further development through 
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Beckley, in contrast to the Jacksonian organizers, was a particular pro- 
tégé and confidant of Virginia's leading gentlemen-politicians of Republican 
persuasion, Jefferson, Madison, and James Monroe. A polished alumnus of 
William and Mary, Beckley had been co-opted into politics originally by the 
local gentry of Henrico County, Virginia, at the age of seventeen and en- 
tered national politics by a similar process after his Virginia gentlemen 
friends had first made him clerk of the House of Burgesses and then clerk of 
the federal House of Representatives. National organization of the Republi- 
can party had begun in Congress, thereafter radiating out to local areas, and 
in this process Beckley was perfectly placed to play a leading role. The Re- 
publican party, first a faction of established leaders aligned around a com- 
mon ideology, reached out through men like Beckley to other local gentle- 
men-leaders of similar persuasion. Beckley, Madison, and other Republican 
organizers, whether operating in Virginia, Pennsylvania, New York, or 
elsewhere, directed their attention primarily to what they variously described 
as “respectable persons,” “prominent characters,” “persons of influence,” 
“suitable characters,” or “gentlemen” with “influence among their neigh- 
bors."** The party operated “particularly by setting on foot expressions of 
the public mind in important counties, and under the auspices of respect- 
able names.” 

Contrast this Jeffersonian style of organization with the spirit of the fol- 
lowing “Kitchen Cabinet” proposal made in January 1830, and seriously en- 
tertained, although seemingly never implemented. The party must organ- 
ize, it was proposed, in such a way as to circumvent the political dominance 
of the local gentry established as leading county lawyers, justices in the local 
courts, and sheriffs. The mass of Jackson voters, “plain farmers and me- 
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the Jacksonian era in the context of concurrent development in other large-scale organizations 
as well as in social structure generally. 

34 See, e.g. Dallas to Albert Gallatin, Jan. 16, 1805, in Henry Adams, Life of Albert 
Gallatin (Philadelphia, 1879), 327-28; Jefferson to Archibald Stuart, Feb. 13, 1799, The 
Works of Thomas Jefferson, ed. Paul L. Ford (12 vols, New York, 1904-1905), IX, 44; and 
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Cunningham, Jr, “John Beckley: An Early American Party Manager," William and Mary 
Quarterly, XT (Jan. 1956), 40-52. About Beckley, Cunningham concludes: “It is of no 
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bors.” (Cunningham, Jeffersonian Republicans, 105.) 

35 Monroe to Madison, Oct. 9, 1792, The Writings of James Monroe, ed. Stanislaus M. 
Hamilton (7 vols, New York, 1898-1903), I, 243; Jefferson to Madison, Sept. 1, 1793, Works 
of Jefferson, ed. Ford, VIII, 14; Madison to John Taylor, Sept. 20, 1793, as quoted in Cun- 
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chanics,” should therefore meet in simultaneous local conventions, too nu- 
merous for the local establishment to attend all at once, and pass resolutions 
suggesting candidates for office. “By these means,” it was hoped, “the people 
would take the government into their own hands . . . and an active class of 
politicians would spring up opposed to them [the local establishment ]."?9 

Whence came the new Jacksonian mode of party organization? Sophisti- 
cated popularly based party structures, on a small scale, had developed in 
various states by the 1820's. Although scholarly studies of these parties have 
not, for the most part, treated organizational structure per se (preferring to 
emphasize ideology and colorful individual careers), it appears that several 
state parties, at least, developed in this period a Jacksonian type of imper- 
sonal structure by-passing established local elites. 'The most significant for 
the national organization of the Jackson party was the Kentucky Relief 
party, which coalesced out of general popular demand for relief Jaws for 
debtors following the panic of 1819. Here, men destined to become important 
in national Jackson party councils received apprenticeship in popular poli- 
tics. Globe editor Blair and efficiency expert Kendall simply transferred 
Kentucky techniques of the 1820's directly to the national arena?” In New 
York, moreover, Antimasonic and Van Burenite organizations alike had de- 
veloped centralized, specialized party apparatus. Antimasons built upon 
popular antipathy to a secret elitist group suspected of conspiring to obtain 
special privileges, just as the Jacksonians would in the Bank veto message.?? 
The advent of Jackson as a presidential candidate, with his great appeal to 
ordinary voters throughout the nation, suggested the viability of political 
organization on this model at the national level. 

The new approach to politics, however, was part of a general change in 
American society. It represented a new approach to social organization for 
the accomplishment of any sort of practical purpose. Jacksonian national 
party development related very closely to the Jackson administration's de- 
velopment of new organizational principles for the government's executive 
departments. These organizational principles, in turn, developed directly 
from practical administrative problems that the Jacksonians faced when they 
entered office, rather than from any preconceived ideology. When in the 


36 Kendall to Blair, Jan. 28, 1830, Blair-Lee Papers. This too represented a continuation of 
efforts first begun by Kendall and Blair in Kentucky politics during the 1820's. 

31 Lynn Marshall “The Genesis of Grass-Roots Democracy in Kentucky," Mid-America, 
XLVI (Oct. 1965), 269-87; Arndt M. Stickles, Critical Court Struggle in Kentucky (Bloom- 
ington, Ind., n.d.). 

IE: Tabez 'p. Main History of Political Parties in the State of New-York (4th ed, 2 
vols, Cooperstown, N.Y., 1846), Il, 384-85; Lee Benson, The Concept of Jacksonian De- 
mocracy: New York as a Test Case (Princeton, N.J., 1961), 21-27. Although opportunistic 
Antimasonic leaders aligned New York Antimasonry against Jackson in 1832, this does not 
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Spring of 1829 the Jacksonians swept in, bent on “reform” as announced in 
Jackson’s inaugural address, they set forth no new principles of organization. 
After a few months in office, however, they proclaimed in Jackson’s first mes- 
sage to Congress their principles of “rotation in office.” 

It is significant that the Jacksonians did not propose merely to replace 
rascals in office with men of honor from their own party, as might well have 
been expected had they been interested in “spoils” only. They certainly re- 
warded friends and punished enemies about as much as they were able in the 
award of offices, following the custom in American politics dating from the 
inception of party contests. The opposition legitimately screamed “spoils,” 
but the moralistic condemnations of the “spoils system” as something pe- 
culiarly Jacksonian, which have continued almost without pause ever since, 
have obscured profoundly important organizational innovations introduced 
by the Jacksonians. In so far as these innovations were concerned, the spoils 
question was entirely irrelevant.*° The Jacksonians used the concept of ro- 
tation in office as a cloak for organizational changes that might otherwise 
have appeared revolutionary. By 1829 the idea of rotation in office was neither 
novel nor did it imply any social change, for it had been proposed on vari- 
ous occasions since the time of the American Revolution, and it was oc- 
casionally implemented. South Carolina, doubtless the most conservative and 
class-controlled state in the Union, provided the leading example of that 
doctrine in 1830.54 

Under this cover the Jacksonians proposed to organize the executive de- 
partment as a rationalized complex of offices, ordered by function, and de- 
fined by rules and regulations, so as to be free in so far as possible from ir- 
regular custom and individual personalities. In this system individuals could 
be placed or replaced without upsetting the integrity of the whole. Men were 
fitted to this system, not it to men.®? It was the administrative counterpart of 


3? Messages and Papers, ed. Richardson, II, 438-49. 

30 Historians seem to have been so mesmerized by the moralistic fervor of the civil service 
reformers of the late nineteenth century that they continue tirelessly to repeat their righteous 
condemnations of the Jacksonian spoils system. Leonard D. White, in The Jacksonians: A 
Study in Administrative History, 1829-1861 (New York, 1954), has pointed out that the 
Jacksonians initiated administrative reform. The present paper is not meant to imply that 
spoils are efficient, but only that there are other more significant issues with which to deal. 

31 Carl Russell Fish, The Civil Service and the Patronage (New York, 1905), 79-104. 
Jefferson himself had proposed that rotation be written into the Constitution of 1787. (Jeffer- 
son to Madison, Dec. 20, 1787, Works of Jefferson, ed. Ford, V, 372.) 

82 This is what the great historian and social analyst Max Weber has called “bureaucratiza- 
tion.” See “Bureaucracy” in From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology, ed. HL H. Gerth and C. 
Wright Mills (New York, 1946), 196-244. American “bureaucracy” differed in very im- 
portant respects from Weber's ideal, however, for Weber emphasized professionalization and 
life tenure in officeholders. He admired “the apparatus” of administration itself and placed 
great value on maintaining its integrity. The American variety of “bureaucratic” social organi- 
zation, as hereafter sketched, essentially the organizational model for the modern industrial 
world, has defined itself rather differently. 
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the interchangeability of machine parts. Jackson’s rotation proposal explicitly 
denied that office should become “a species of property” or be used to support 
“the few at the expense of the many.” “The duties of all public officers,” the 
message announced, “are, or at least are capable of being made, so plain and 
simple that men of intelligence may readily qualify themselves for their per- 
formance. . . .” In spite of much emphasis on equality of opportunity for all 
citizens, the Jacksonians justified this system mainly by the “efficiency of 
Government" that it might bring.** The signal organizational insight was 
this: efficiency lay primarily in the system (rules and regulations) rather than 
in men (character). 

The Jacksonian proposal of rotation in office was never actually put into 
practice, and the administrative principles it masked were only falteringly 
applied to the organization of government departments. The post office re- 
organization of 1836 was its most important product.** In part this resulted 
from opposition to the new system in Congress, which had to provide the 
basic rules and regulations of office. In part it resulted from opposition 
within the Jackson party itsel£, which, after all, was still in a process of de- 
velopment. The new administrative system eventually had its greatest effect 
outside the realm of government altogether: in large-scale private business. 
In its "rotation" form, furthermore, the innovative principle of the system— 
the interchangeability of human parts—was overstated. In any absolute sense 
it could not work and was not so intended by its authors. Certain offices re- 
quired expert skills. That did not make them, however, any the less definable 
by impersonal rules or less subject to later functional redefinition. 

It was not that American government had never previously been organ- 
ized according to rational and functional principles. The government de- 
partments had been originally set up on a plan derived from a venerable 
tradition of bureaucratic structure." Alexander Hamilton, for example, had 
consciously modeled the new Treasury Department upon its English coun- 
terpart. The British Exchequer itself belonged to one of the rationalized 
bureaucracies long since established during the rise of monarchical national 
states in Europe. These bureaucracies, however, had established and main- 
tained prestige largely by filling their ranks with careful attention to pre- 
existing social gradations. Thus it had been with Hamilton’s system too. The 
government would gain in respectability, President Washington had agreed, 
in proportion to the respectability of the officers serving it. Hamilton had 


38 Messages and Papers, ed. Richardson, Il, 449. 

345 US Statutes at Large 80 (July 2, 1836). 

35 Ernest Barker, The Development of Public Services in Western Europe, 1660-1930 
(London, 1944), 1-12; Hans Rosenberg, Bureaucracy, Aristocracy, and Autocracy: The Prus- 
sian Experience, 1660-1815 (Cambridge, Mass, 1958), 1-25, 227-28. 
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therefore chosen men of character and “standing in the community” to ful- 
fill Washington's intent that officials “give dignity and lustre” to their 
offices. 

The application of such social criteria to officeholders rigidified the system 
and inhibited its efficiency. It was thought that a man once placed in office 
ought not properly to be removed, except for the grossest misconduct, nor 
the office changed. The character of the officeholder, once appointed, largely 
defined the office; his removal or any arbitrary change in his office reflected 
on his character and was damaging to the whole social system. Consider the 
case of Federalist Timothy Pickering’s clerks in the State Department whose 
removal, after they had been discovered levying strictly illegal fees from ap- 
plicants for passports, Pickering greatly regretted because they had “sustained 
fair characters” in the community at large" Jefferson had acted upon similar 
premises. Government administration was to him a matter primarily of . 
“virtue and talents.” "The whole art of government,” he said, “consists in the 
art of being honest.”®* The Jacksonian alternative, masked in the proposal of 
rotation in office, offered to increase efficiency by ignoring pre-existing so- 
cial criteria like “character” and “respectability” and defining office im- 
personally, entirely by rules and regulations. 

The Jackson press explicated and justified in various ways the new sys- 
tem announced in the rotation proposal. Throughout 1830 and 1831, and 
almost down to the moment of the Bank veto, “reform” provided their 
main issue of party agitation. In paper after paper the Jackson organs ran 
elaborate computations of how much money their administrative reforms 
had saved the government.® These and a multitude of other articles on “re- 
form” made no distinction between general improvements in the efficiency 
of the system and the money saved by eliminating corruption in officeholders. 
Any sort of efficiency, as measured by money saved, was equally moral, and 
any sort of inefficiency, corrupt or otherwise, was equally immoral. While 
the Jacksonians were exceedingly moralistic and personal in their condem- 
nations of the old administration, they championed a new system to replace 
it that was remarkably impersonal and strictly regulation. This was to be the 
officeholder's creed: “I want no discretion. I wish to be able to turn to some 


36 Leonard D. White, The Federalists: A Study in Administrative History (New York, 
1948), 118, 126, 257-58, and The Jeffersonians: A Study in Administrative History, 1801- 
1829 (New York, 1951), 347-68. 

87 Id., Federalists, 286-87. 

38 See Jefferson’s “A Summary View of the Rights of British America,” Aug. 1774, Works 
of Jefferson, ed. Ford, I, 88. 

89 See, eg, "The Black List" Washington United States Telegraph, Aug. 14-Sept. 24, 
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law or lawful regulation for every allowance I am called upon to make."*? 

The Jackson press had devoted a considerable proportion of its columns 
to justifying removals from office. When the opposition shouted “spoils,” the 
Jackson press promptly showed, with remarkable specificity, how the office- 
holder’s books had been in arrears and his accounts carelessly and irregularly 
drawn, concluding with an exact calculation of the sum lost to the govern- 
ment thereby. The opposition customarily replied with an article ostensibly 
written by the officeholder himself, but really by some such proto-Whig 
leader as William Wirt, who condemned the charges as “egregious inso- 
lence” and “a pitiful attempt to dishonor the word of a gentleman” by citing 
“paltry little omissions” (in one case, “that paltry little sum of $3835”). To 
this the Jacksonians responded in simple, direct, and telling style. Let the 
regulations of office be strictly obeyed, they said. Books should reflect reality, 
not false or misleading entries based on customs and justifiable only by ap- 
peal to the officeholder’s honorable position in the social system. Regula- 
tions, not the social status of the officeholder, defined the office. “Property in 
office,” they said, provided the basis for “aristocratic” control of govern- 
ment.* 

The proto-Whig tacticians faced in an entirely different direction. In the 
masterful plan of operations they worked out for the campaign of 1832 they 
sought to gather all respectable political leaders under the “executive usurpa- 
tion” banner, with the tacit assumption that they would bring with them 
their local constituencies—precisely the system theretofore traditional ^in 
American politics. They forced the recharter bill through, obtained the 
President’s veto, driving thereby a wedge between Jackson and many of his 
original party leaders, and skillfully developed the Webster-Clay-Calhoun 
alignment around the “executive usurpation” position, but they failed utterly 
to take their principal objective, the presidential election. These battle-proven 
leaders seemed so rigidly to follow their plan of operations, drawn up ac- 
cording to well-established principles of political warfare, that they failed to 
comprehend the irresistible power of the new weapon introduced by the 
Jacksonians. Or perhaps they understood too well, but remained so attached 
to traditional political modes that they could not give them up without first 
doing everything in their power to defend them. It is altogether remarkable 


*9 Fourth Auditor's Report, Nov. 30, 1829, Washington United States Telegraph, Dec. ro, 
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how many respectable political leaders were split away from the Jackson 
party without apparently impairing its effectiveness at the polls: Samuel 
Ingham, John M. Berrien, John Branch, John C. Calhoun, John McLean, 
Louis McLane, Littleton Tazewell, John Tyler, John Eaton, Hugh L. 
White, to name a few. These men shared common characteristics—stuffiness, 
social pretension, and great concern for honor, dignity, and decorum. 
Thus, curiously, from the outset the proto-Whigs methodically maneuvered 
as if bent on self-destruction, reinforcing their own anachronism by publicly 
eschewing direct popular appeal and gathering into their ranks as many 
established leaders as possible, while forcing the Jackson party to increase its 
voter orientation. 

This party distinction was not absolute, however, for at least some proto- 
Whigs were not above trying to organize in the Jacksonian style or applying 
what was condescendingly called “ad captandum” (pleasing to the crowd) 
techniques. In their own way they had always wooed the electorate anyway. 
Clay himself, for example, received the plaudits of several of his party co- 
horts for frankly “ad captandum” antiforeign remarks in his widely dis- 
tributed tariff speech.” In his vicious and personal attack on the venerable 
free trader, Albert Gallatin, whose half century in America could not make 
him more to Clay than “still at heart an alien,” Clay hissed, “Go home to 
your native Europe."** 

The proto-Whig alignment, moreover, included the Antimasonic party, a 
relatively small but highly organized and distinctly voter-oriented party. 
Some of these proto-Whigs understood the sources of Jacksonian party 
strength well enough to see clearly the power of the veto message, refusing 
sometimes even to publicize Webster’s speech for fear it would further 
alienate the electorate. Clay understood the import of the veto at least enough 
to stop Nicholas Biddle from printing and distributing it generally as a 
pro-Bank handbill, for that benighted representative of genteel Philadelphia 
erudition had thought the message so obviously inappropriate and reprehen- 
sible as to make it Bank propaganda. In the midst of the election campaign, 
furthermore, when proto-Whigs in Virginia seemed ready to give up in 
despair, Clay counseled fighting fire with fire. "Let our friends organize ...,” 
he said, proposing a “central committee" with local committees to “bring the 
voters to the polls."** Even this proposed elaboration of organization, how- 
ever, retained the flavor of the older model of party structure, an organiza- 
tion of respectable "friends" who condescended to "bring" in the votes. 


42 James Barbour to Clay, Mar. 7, 1832, Works of Clay, ed. Colton, IV, 328. 

48 Adams, Gallatin, 641-42. 

44 Clay to Biddle, Aug. 27, 1832, Nicholas Biddle Papers, Manuscript Division, Library 
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The Jackson party, on the other hand, offered no perfect voter orientation 
either. At Jackson’s first inauguration in 1829, that party had offered an 
alignment of ideologically diverse leaders very similar to the proto-Whigs of 
1822. The party arrived at its voter orientation, as expressed in the veto mes- 
sage, haltingly and stumblingly. The 1831 cabinet crisis, revolving around 
Peggy Eaton, the tavernkeeper’s daughter who married the Secretary of 
War, culminated in an intraparty rash of threatened duels. Such preoccupa- 
tion with honor and decorum was characteristic of a highly traditional role 
of leadership. The new 1831 cabinet followed the traditional model of politi- 
cal leadership once more, attempting to weld together a group of socially 
respectable leaders like Edward Livingston and Louis McLane. Unfortu- 
nately the sympathies of these respectables turned out, many times, to lie with 
the proto-Whigs. McLane, Secretary of the Treasury, offered the prime ex- 
ample of this, becoming a most annoying irritation on the Bank issue. The 
Jacksonians’ attempt to play down that issue in the President’s message of 
December 1831 likewise represented an essentially leader-oriented gambit. 
They had to be pushed by the opposition, finally, into the Bank issue and 
frank voter orientation. 

Inconsistencies within both parties suggest that each was moving gen- 
erally in the same direction, in transition from leader orientation to voter 
orientation, although the Jackson party had advanced further. The Bank 
issue, however, was perfectly calculated to accelerate the development of the 
Jackson party and decelerate the opposition, pushing the parties apart until 
they offered a striking contrast in orientation. The Whigs attempted to ex- 
ploit their leader orientation to the fullest even after defeat in the election of 
1832, achieving their greatest success in 1834 with the Senate censure of 
Jackson. Their failure in 1832 resulted, they supposed, from Jackson’s great 
popularity as a military hero, not his party organization and electioneering 
techniques. The decisive defeat in 1836 by less than heroic Van Buren, how- 
ever, proved without doubt the utility of Jacksonian party organization and 
techniques. By 1840 the Whigs had adopted these techniques. Even the em- 
inent Webster would brag to voters about his father’s log cabin, stumping 
for such Whig candidates as “Old Tippecanoe,” pseudo hero William Henry 
Harrison. 

The two party types represented two distinctly different views of society 
at large. When the Whigs agitated the question of “spoils,” for example, they 
dealt not so much with technical government administration as with general 
social values. Government service, in their view, ought to be a function of 
private social status; it had traditionally been so considered. They looked 
back to a world in which a gentleman, once appointed to an office, private or 
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public, expected to be continued therein, and the functions of his position 
fitted to his capabilities. Though not quite “property in office,” as the 
Jacksonians called it, this view emphasized long tenure based on criteria non- 
functional to the operations of the organizations involved, be they govern- 
ment bureaus, private businesses, or even churches. The Whigs were not 
terribly concerned about “spoils” proper; they objected not to the reward of 
“friends,” but to the social character of the friends rewarded. 

The Whiggish view looked back to a society embodying the Lockean 
liberalism of the eighteenth century. In it, all affairs, political or otherwise, 
moved under the effective control of sagacious men, each within his own 
locality sufficiently pre-eminent economically, intellectually, and socially to 
transcend immediate popular control even if the franchise were widely dis- 
tributed. Greatest emphasis was placed upon the liberty of the individual to 
express himself, if he were able and sufficiently educated, in great social 
theories and high ideals. American constitutions embodied such theories. 
Hamilton’s plan for organization of the Treasury Department likewise ex- 
emplified a part of a liberal theory of this sort, as did Gallatin’s 1808 scheme 
for a system of internal improvements, Jefferson’s education scheme for Vir- 
ginia, and the handsome proposals offered by John Quincy Adams in his 
1825 inaugural address, Liberal partisans of Republican and Federalist po- 
litical alignments entertained important ideological differences, but they 
shared basic assumptions about social structure. 

The Jeffersonians envisioned a locally established intellectual elite hand- 
ing down great humane theories from on high, a conception that differed 
from the Hamiltonian only in the assumption that the theories would, if 
worthy, necessarily receive ratification from an enlightened populace. Po- 
litical parties were defined as like-thinking alignments of sociopolitical lead- 
ers; it was always hoped that leaders would reach, through rational discus- 
sion, such a consensus as to eliminate the need for parties of any sort. It was 
quite possible to be both nationalist in ideology, like the Federalists, and to 
derive social status and the claim to political leadership primarily from 
membership in a local social establishment. 

45 Cf. Sidney Aronson, Status and Kinship in the Higher Civil Service: Standards of Selec- 
tion tn the Administrations of John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, and Andrew Jackson (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1964). This study attempts to compare the higher echelons in the administra- 
tions of John Adams, Jefferson, and Jackson, assigning to the Jeffersonians the main responsi- 
bility for democratic change, while denying the Jacksonians anything more than a minor and 
subsidiary role. Although commendable for attempting rigorous quantitative analysis of this dis- 
tant and difficult area, its results are rendered inconclusive by substantial technical shortcomings. 
To cite one of several similar weaknesses, the study compares the social status of officeholders in 
the Jackson administration with those of the Jefferson administration, which preceded it by 
twenty years, as if this were no different from comparing the Jefferson administration with 
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The Constitution of 1787 perfectly illustrated the proper role of political 
leadership according to the conception of the cighteenth-century liberal. The 
Constitution was par excellence a noble theory of government, composed in 
secret by a group of eminently respectable political leaders representing 
various local establishments, and handed down to the electorate for ratifi- 
cation. If a majority of the delegates in Philadelphia turned out eventually to 
be Federalists, a proportion of them became Republicans, including, of 
course, the most prominent of them all, Jefferson’s hand-picked successor to 
the presidency, James Madison. Jefferson himself quite approved the process 
by which the Constitution was drawn up. If he entertained misgivings about 
some of its provisions, at least until the Bill of Rights was added, he fully ap- 
proved the leadership role it embodied.f9 That leadership role, mutually re- 
spected by Federalists and Republicans, the proto-Whigs sought only to con- 
tinue.*" 

The proto-Whigs sought to emulate Hamilton and Jefferson and to pro- 
duce great liberal theories. Clay's “American system" was but a pale reflection, 
perhaps, but it was nevertheless an effort in this direction. Calhoun’s “con- 
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current majorities,” if strained and self-serving, came closer to the mark. 
Clay’s “Ashland” and Calhoun’s “Fort Hill” aped “Monticello” and Mount 
Vernon in emphasizing local attachment to native state and gentry. The 
Jacksonian reorganization of politics threatened to destroy all this, and the 
proto-Whigs drew together in a last-ditch effort to defend it. That the two 
surviving members of the old Republican triumvirate, Madison and Gallatin, 
should align themselves automatically with the proto-Whigs in 1832 was 
hardly surprising. Gallatin had long distrusted what would come to be the 
Jacksonian party type. He had counseled Jefferson in 18or that they ought 
greatly to fear “men whose political existence depends on . . . party."* 

The proto-Whig party alignment ought properly to have been restricted 
along ideological lines either to like-thinking nationalists, or, alternatively, 
to states’ righters. Under the dire threat offered by the Jacksonians, however, 
the party included all who stood for the traditional leadership role, whatever 
their ideology. Thus did Calhoun embrace Webster and Clay even while 
leading the nullification fight. In so doing they looked back longingly to 
a heroic era when leadership in politics was integral to leadership in society. 
They reached the reductio ad absurdum of their anachronistic localism 
when, in the 1836 campaign, they put several local presidential candidates 
into the field simultaneously, to be beaten en masse by Van Buren. Thus was 
the Whig party born dead in July 1832 and continued in that condition until 
1836. Thereafter, however, a total transfusion of Jacksonian blood would 
miraculously bring it to life. 

Alexis de Tocqueville sensed in the United States of 1831-1832 the already 
half-realized sociopolitical changes against which the proto-Whigs reacted. 
He saw in a possible “tyranny of the majority” the subversion of the tradi- 
tional type of locally based, socially secure, political leadership with which he 
himself identified. Historians have much praised, condemned, or explicated 
Tocqueville’s thought on this point, but have failed to point out that his 
“tyranny of the majority” was in many respects exactly equivalent to proto- 
Whig “executive tyranny,” including its primary leader orientation. At the 
very crux of his discussion of the power exercised by the majority over con- 
trary opinions, he noted that, although an individual in the United States 
may be allowed perfect freedom of expression within certain limits, he ab- 
solutely dare not go beyond them. Not that his life would be endangered, but 
“his political career is closed forever.” “You may retain your civil rights,” 
said he, “but they will be useless to you, for you will never be chosen by your 
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fellow citizens if you solicit their votes. . . ." In this way the individual 
would be “deprived of the rights of mankind.” 

The Bank of the United States embodied just this leadership ideal cham- 
pioned by Tocqueville and the proto-Whigs. Without denying the obvious 
economic utility of central control on banking, consider the socially impacted 
structure of this particular institution. Originally constructed in accordance 
with a segment of Hamilton’s brilliant theory, it represented a grand scheme 
with which men of honor might reach out imaginatively to secure possibly 
great benefits for the whole of society. It represented, pre-eminently, govern- 
ment buttressing of private socioeconomic position. Its enormous economic 
power was only nominally limited by public opinion, and the only real 
limitation lay in the honor and intelligence of its essentially dilettante- 
banker executives. The Bank’s structure conformed closely to local social 
establishments. Each of its many branches had its own board of directors 
drawn from the local gentry, planters, and merchants, who were generally 
politicians too, and dilettante bankers all. Only the cashier in each branch 
represented directly the central institution in a full-time capacity. Obvious 
social criteria were used in the selection of cashiers, just as they had been 
used in the selection of Biddle himself as president of the mother bank. For 
all the banking skill he acquired subsequently, Biddle had been invited into 
the Bank not on the basis of experience as a banker, in which he was woe- 
fully weak, but on his general character, his “virtue and intelligence"? The 
Bank issue in 1822, therefore, was perfectly calculated to point up funda- 
mental social changes then in process. 

If the Whiggish ideal seems strange and remote in many respects, the 
ideal implied in Jacksonian innovations seems familiar by contrast. If the one 
harked back to the past, the other offered a vision of the future—although 
usually represented by the Jacksonians themselves as an ideal deriving from 
a more perfect era in the American past. The Jackson party forever talked of 
states' rights and paraded Jeffersonian rhetoric, straining to appear tradi- 
tional. Actually, of course, the Whigs more resembled the Jeffersonians than 
did the Jacksonians. The Jacksonian ideal, while couched in Jeffersonian 
shibboleths, involved no great concern for local protection of individual 
liberty. 

Since at least the close of the War of 1812 Americans had been experi- 
menting enthusiastically with new modes of social organization, for pur- 
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poses spiritual, practical, or merely for amusement. These new alternatives 
rapidly eroded away the old social order, once so firmly established in New 
England’s townships and Virginia’s counties. The new modes of social or- 
ganization developed directly out of recognition of specific problems and 
attempts to solve them, as efficiently as possible, in keeping with certain as- 
sumptions about the nature of man. It had become obvious to Americans by 
that date that many things could be done to increase both material and 
spiritual comforts, things that could never be done by individual efforts of 
independent yeomen farmers of the Jeffersonian image however dutifully 
they followed the wise counsels of the rightful aristot. Goods needed to be 
grown, manufactured, and shipped, messages sent, taxes collected, and souls 
saved on a grand scale. The situation seemed to demand social reorganiza- 
tion. The resulting American penchant for organization and reorganization, 
by all classes and for all purposes, startled a sensitive observer like Tocque- 
ville. This period’s efflorescence of different types of organizations has been 
much noted, but here again historians have not concerned themselves with 
organizational structure so much as with formal ideologies, just as in the 
case of political parties. 

This era’s enthusiastic activity in economic affairs—in finance, manufac- 
turing, transportation, and merchandising—involved basic experimentation 
in modes of social organization as well as advance in economic productivity. 
These experiments ranged from the Boston Associates’ highly successful 
work force of respectable unmarried farm girls, to Kentucky’s ill-fated Lex- 
ington Manufacturing Company with its great imported steam engine and 
cadre of Yankee production “engineers.” They ranged from the Erie Canal, 
to the West’s myriad state-chartered banks, to New York City’s far-flung 
new merchandising houses. Apparently not until the 1850’s, however, did 
any really large-scale business organizations develop in the United States, 
excepting Biddle’s Bank and John Jacob Astor’s American Fur Company, 
both of which operated on an earlier organizational model. In the boom 
during the mid-1830’s there were textile factories in the Philadelphia area 
employing more than two hundred operatives. Simultaneously, factory work- 
ers first organized themselves into large-scale labor unions. That the Na- 
tional Trades’ Union crumbled in the panic of 1837, along with many 
burgeoning factories, detracts nothing from the social significance of such 
organizational attempts." 
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The most profound experiments in novel modes of social organization 
involved affairs other than economic. It seems more than fortuitous, how- 
ever, that important New York merchants like the Tappan brothers led in 
establishing a series of new religious-associated organizations for special 
purposes, broadly Protestant evangelical or moral. Many such groups 
sprouted in the 1820’s. Organized by laymen, each extended over the entire 
nation. Interdenominational, they were in structure entirely outside either 
local churches or denominational organizations. The American Sunday 
School Union, the American Society for Promoting Temperance, the 
American Home Missionary Society, and several other groups quickly 
established themselves and grew at a rapid rate. Each soon claimed func- 
tionaries numbering in the hundreds, or even thousands, with annual 
budgets approaching $100,000? Antislavery organization in the 1830's was 
but one more such effort. 

In addition to such specialized organizations, there was an extraordinary 
variety of attempts at total social reorganization: the familiar communitarian 
experiments like New Harmony, Brook Farm, and the Mormon communi- 
ties. These ranged in political structure from Mormon authoritarianism to 
transcendentalist freedom, from Shakerite celibacy in family relations to 
Oneidan free love, and, in modes of economic productivity, from foolish bu- 
colic idyl to highly profitable manufacturing enterprise. The widespread ex- 
pectation, furthermore, among various American Protestant groups during 
these years that the millennium was at hand seems related to recognition of 
the passing of accustomed social roles and social order. Jacksonian party de- 
velopment and administrative reform were just one more such experiment in 
social organization, but they were essentially the system that would ulti- 
mately triumph over all others. 

The Jacksonians discovered the key to efficiency in an egalitarian ethic, 
that national principle which Americans generally had come to take for 
granted in the half century since the Declaration of Independence. The 
overwhelming triumph of the political party of Jefferson had helped to es- 
tablish it, and the newness of all social institutions in America had doubtless 
buttressed it at least as much as formal liberal ideology. This egalitarian 
ethic provided a necessary foundation for Jacksonian changes in social or- 
ganization. That the Jacksonians connected their “rotation in office” doctrine 
with egalitarianism was not simply opportunistic. Their recognition that ad- 
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ministrative efficiency might be increased by establishing interchangeability 
of human “parts” required an egalitarian ethic; their faceless, specialized 
party organization did as well. 

By starting with an assumption that, for organizational purposes, indi- 
viduals could be considered as essentially equivalent, it then became possible 
to define offices by functional regulations only rather than by the personality 
or social status of the individuals who occupied them. An organization on 
this model gained efficiency by its flexibility. It could shift or replace person- 
nel without impairing the integrity of the system as a whole. Offices them- 
selves could be easily redefined so as to perform ever more efficiently the 
particular organizational function. A national political party should thus 
efficiently organize to manufacture public support for the administration or 
channel votes to it. Its principles of organization differed not at all from 
groups organized to administer the government or to perform economic and 
other private functions. 

A year prior to the Bank veto message, the Globe explicitly described 
this vision. “Government is a business, It should be managed by men of 
business.” Furthermore, “It is not for show; but for use.” The function of 
government in society should not be “to make a few men great.” Therefore, 
political leaders or officeholders “should not be raised by distinctive marks or 
unusual incomes, above their fellow-citizens"; nor should they have any 
"extraordinary dignity . . . attach to their stations." Government ought not 
to be considered the most important segment of society. In the ideal society, 
concluded the Globe, "In all that belongs to pomp and parade the rich citizen 
would excell the highest officer of government." Such a government would 
strictly tend to its business, furthermore, and not use its power to buttress 
social or economic establishments by granting “monopolies or exclusive 
privileges,” an obvious reference to the Bank of the United States. “Under 
governments ... administered by plain, industrious men who would as soon 
follow any other honest business, how happy would man bel'** The Bank 
veto message alluded to the same vision when it pronounced, with the same 
emphasis, “Banking ... is a business... "95 While the proto-Whigs looked 
back to the role of political leaders like Washington, Hamilton, and Jefferson, 
this Jacksonian vision anticipated such opportunistic, popularly oriented 


5i Washington Globe, July 14, 16, 19, 27, 1831. CE Weber: “The idea that the bureau 
activities of the state are intrinsically different in character from the management of private 
economic offices is a continental European notion and, by way of contrast, is totally foreign to 
the American way." (From Max Weber, ed. Gerth and Mills, 198.) 

55 Messages and Papers, ed. Richardson, H, 587. Jefferson had also used the terms “system” 
and “men of business” in connection with party organization, but clearly meant something 
quite different by them. (See Jefferson to Caesar A. Rodney, Dec. 31, 1802, as quoted in 
Cunningham, Jeffersonians in Power, 75-76.) 
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politicians as Abraham Lincoln as well as such plain business organizers as 
John D. Rockefeller and Henry Ford. Kendall, architect of Jacksonian ad- 
ministrative reform, performed the same function, following his retirement 
from politics, for the early telegraph industry. The Jacksonian ideal, in short, 
envisioned a society made up of just the sorts of flexible, pragmatic organi- 
zations that have since become perhaps the most typical products of Ameri- 
can culture. 

As a political leader Jackson was a transitional figure. No matter how he 
might try to emulate Washington, the polished military paragon, or Jef- 
ferson, the humane political sage, he could not succeed. Jackson developed 
no elevated rational theory; he reacted directly to events, trusting to his in- 
tuitive grasp of immediate practical expedients. Thus he recognized the 
utility of efficient organization when he saw some particular practical func- 
tion to be performed. Jackson’s character may perhaps best be measured by 
his choice of chief political lieutenants. In Van Buren and Kendall he dem- 
onstrated his taste for the practical, the shrewd, the opportunistic, and the 
efficient—even though socially obscure. 

No change occurred instantaneously in July 1832. The social movement 
in this period had begun long before and would continue for several decades, 
but the Age of Jackson, and specifically the veto of the Bank of the United 
States, was pivotal. Around this point a colonial order made itself over into 
modern industrial America. Political parties and government departments, 
especially the post office, were then the largest organizations in the country; 
the Jacksonian reorganization of them gave the first practical test to innova- 
tive techniques of large-scale rational organization on a peculiarly American 
model. American society would, before long, reorganize itself generally into 
a series of these great, specialized, flexible, rationally ordered systems, made 
up of mobile interchangeable operatives. The efficiency and productivity of 
those devoted to economic affairs would become the envy of the world. 
There has perhaps been no more sweeping and fundamental change in all of 
American history. The Whig party in the 1830’s recognized it for what it 
was and fought valiantly against it, until the utter hopelessness of the strug- 
gle became too apparent. 


Noncapitalist Wealth and the Origins of the 


French Revolution 


Gzoncx V. Taytor* 


TO call the French Revolution of 1789 a “bourgeois revolution” invokes 
ideas which, by common consent, are inseparable from that phrase. It im- 
plies, for example, a social class created and nurtured by capitalism, with its 
wealth preponderantly capitalist in form and function and its values largely 
derived from capitalism. It implies that the relation of this class to the proc- 
esses of production differed substantially from that of other classes and that, 
allowing for a reasonable number of eccentricities, the bourgeoisie showed an 
over-all unity of goals and outlook, related significantly to capitalism, that 
made its political action meaningful, powerful, and revolutionary. Stripped 
of these associations, the phrase “bourgeois revolution” (or “revolutionary 
bourgeoisie”) loses most of its interpretive value, including particularly its 
involvement with a concept of economic change and class struggle ranging 
from the Middle Ages to the cold war and beyond. 

The ideas that comprise this interpretation have now come under criti- 
cism, chiefly from Alfred Cobban. In his London inaugural lecture of 1954, 
in an article of 1957 on “The Vocabulary of Social History,” and in his Social 
Interpretation of the French Revolution) Cobban argues that the concepts 
embodied in the words “bourgeois revolution” disagree with what research 
has brought to light. He believes that the phrase incorporates a self-confirm- 
ing system of deception. Taken in its ordinary sense, it acts as a standard for 
selecting, interpreting, and arranging evidence, and because of this the re- 
search usually ends by confirming assumptions that creep in with the termi- 
nology.” In the writings of Albert Soboul and the late Georges Lefebvre, 
Cobban finds assertions and data that can be turned against their conclu- 
sions, and he attributes these discrepancies to unperceived conflicts between 
their premises and their evidence. As a corrective, he calls for a reform of the 

*Mr. Taylor is a professor at the University of North Carolina, While preparing a 
book on French capitalism at the end of the old regime, he has published articles on the 
subject in the American Historical Review, the English Historical Review, and the journal of 
Economic History. He read an earlier version of this paper at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Historical Association, San Francisco, December 30, 1965. 

1 Alfred Cobban, The Myth of the French Revolution (London, 1955), “The Vocabulary 
of Social History," Political Science Quarterly, LXXI (Mar. 1956), 1-17, and The Social Inter- 
pretation of the French Revolution (Cambridge, Eng., 1964); see also his Historians and the 
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vocabulary, challenging, among other things, the equivalence of "bour- 
geois" to "capitalist," and of "noble" to "feudal," and there are others who 
share his dissatisfaction. I have myself found that there were under the old 
regime not one kind of capitalism but three, that in comparison with nine- 
teenth-century capitalism they were relatively primitive, and that nobles 
held a heavy stake in two of them? It also seems clear that the speculation 
and stockjobbing of the 1780's at Paris, so conspicuously capitalist in appear- 
ance, was built not on the modernization of industry and trade but on the 
financial needs and policies of the monarchy. It was heavily penetrated by the 
nobles, and its center of gravity included the royal court as well as the 
Bourse. Herbert Lüthy complains that a “quasi-Marxist” preoccupation with 
capitalism as peculiarly bourgeois has obscured the capitalism of the court 
and the great nobles and diverted research from the study of the fortunes of 
the "grandees."5 Finally, in a recent article, Elizabeth Eisenstein shows that 
Lefebvre, in his Coming of the French Revolution, attributed the initial 
stimulus of the “bourgeois revolution” to a group of nobles, the Committee 
of Thirty, apparently without noticing the contradiction between their status 
and the class character of the revolution they were supposed to have set 
afoot. 

All this suggests that what has long seemed a settled explanation of the 
French Revolution has become the source of growing dissatisfaction and is 
up for a reappraisal like that which J. H. Hexter has applied to the con- 
cepts of the gentry and the middle class in Tudor England.” This reap- 
praisal is far from complete. The range of topics involved in a full exami- 
nation of the bourgeois revolution model is very broad; the issues are eco- 
nomic, social, political, and even intellectual. The problem can be taken up at 
several points. Cobban, in his Social Interpretation, reopens the question of 
how the bourgeois revolution was related (if at all) to that of the peasants, 
whether the Revolution strengthened capitalism or weakened it, and whether 
the real winners of the Revolution were not the landowners rather than the 
commercial-industrial entrepreneurs. Another issue is posed by recent stud- 
ies of social structure that show wide ranges of property and income within 


8 George V. Taylor, “Types of Capitalism in Eighteenth-Century France," English Histori- 
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each of certain vocational groups of the upper Third Estate and suggest that 
the members of each vocational category may have been distributed among 
two or more degrees of status. But the fundamental question is certainly 
whether the bourgeoisie of 1789, however defined, had any economic con- 
sistency that opposed it to other classes grounded in different forms of 
wealth. This paper has to do with distinctions between capitalist and non- 
capitalist wealth and what these imply about the revolution of the upper 
Third Estate, the movement that began with the demand for doubling the 
representation of the Third Estate and voting by head rather than by order. 
It also offers a way of explaining that revolution without having recourse to 
the present terminology. 


There was in the economy of the old regime a distinct configuration of 
wealth, noncapitalist in function, that may be called “proprietary.” It em- 
bodied investments in land, urban property, venal office, and annuities. The 
returns it yielded were modest, ranging between 1 and 5 per cent, but they 
were fairly constant and varied little from year to year. They were realized 
not by entrepreneurial effort, which was degrading, but by mere ownership 
and the passage of calendar intervals. Risk was negligible. Although bad 
harvests lowered rents in kind, they never destroyed capital, and the rents in 
money, like annuities and salaries of venal office, were payable regardless of 
natural hazards. In the proprietary sector investments were almost fully 
secure.? 

Historically and functionally, proprietary wealth was aristocratic. Under 
the old regime, gentility required a stable fortune that left one free to live 
with ease and dignity on his revenues. In the fortunes of the Toulouse nobles 
studied by Forster!? and of the magistrates of the Paris Parlement studied by 
Bluche!! it was precisely land, urban property, venal office, and annuities that 
furnished the income on which these families maintained their way of life. 
Two considerations discouraged nobles from investing in commerce. First, 

8'The dispersion of wealth and income within single vocational categories and juridical 
orders appears in Adeline Daumard and François Furet, Sfrsctures et relations sociales à 
Paris au xvni’ siècle (Paris, 1961), 18-19; Michel Vovelle and D. Roche, “Bourgeois, rentiers, 
propriétaires: Éléments pour la définition d'une catégorie sociale à la fin du xvin? siècle,” in 
Actes du Quatre-Vingt-Quatrióme Congrès National des Sociétés Savantes (Dijon, 1959) (Sec- 
tion d'Histoire Moderne et Contemporaine) (Paris, 1960), 419—52; and Francois Dornic, 
L'industrie textile dans le Maine et ses débouchés internationaux (1650-1815) (Le Mans, 
1955), 164-68. 

9 Not that risk was entirely absent; it was simply remote, particularly when compared 
with commercial risk. Houses and forests could burn. A rente might go unpaid, and the 
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the social values of aristocracy included a notorious aversion to business as 
practiced by merchants, merchant manufacturers, and bankers. To invest in 
“trade” was to risk losing status. The only industries that nobles felt en- 
tirely free to develop were those rooted in the land and its resources and 
growing out of certain exploitations of the medieval fief—mines, metallurgy, 
paper, glass, and canals—and in developing these they adopted practices and 
forms of organization substantially different from those employed by the 
merchants.” Second, the risks inherent in business endangered the solidity 
and continuity considered essential to wealth meant to support a family for 
several generations. Fundamentally, the fortune that best served the interests 
of an aristocratic family was an endowment. Like an endowment, it was 
carefully managed, and risk was kept to a minimum. The preference for this 
kind of wealth, based on ingrained social attitudes that have powerfully re- 
tarded French economic growth, survived the Revolution. When the Na- 
poleonic aristocracy was established, a landed endowment or majorat was re- 
quired of anyone raised to the peerage, and he and his heirs were forbidden 
to alienate it except in exchanges of land.!? Both before and after the Revolu- 
tion, the social values of the old elite dominated the status-conscious men 
and women of the wealthy Third Estate. Avid for standing, they had little 
choice but to pursue it as the aristocracy defined it, and the result was a mas- 
sive prejudice that diverted roturier as well as noble wealth into com- 
paratively sterile proprietary investments. 

In describing this system of wealth, the word “proprietary” does better 
than “feudal.” Cobban has pointed out that, in terms of property, “feudal- 
ism” could refer only to the seigneury.* The seigneury, consisting of dues, 
monopolies, and rights surviving from the fief, was an order of property 
superimposed on property in fee simple, and it could be and was acquired by 
nonnobles. But seigneurial rights figured marginally in a larger preference 
for all long-term assets yielding secure revenues and standing, a taste for 
“property” in every form, not only seigneuries but domains, farms, métairies, 
meadows, fields, stands of timber, forges and mills that could be rented out, 
houses, buildings, venal offices, and loans of indefinite duration producing 
annuities called rentes perpétuellesJ5 Such properties were enduring. Com- 
bined into endowments yielding assured revenues, carefully managed, they 


12 Taylor, "Types of Capitalism," 495-96. 

13 Napoleon I to Joseph Bonaparte, king of Naples, June 5, 1806, in Mémoires et corres- 
pondance politique et por du roi Joseph, ed. Baron Albert du Casse (2d ed., ro vols., 
Paris, 1854-55), I, 274. 
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could be made to support a family indefinitely in a genteel style of living! 
They guaranteed a status, by no means exclusively noble, that Professor 
Palmer has called aristocratic’ The term “proprietary” describes these for- 
tunes not only because it is derived from “property” but also because it 
echoes the old regime term propriétaire, a prestige counter claimed by those 
who owned land, even in trifling amounts.!? 

The fondness for land penetrated all levels of French society. Profoundly 
rural, most eighteenth-century Frenchmen had an atavistic attachment to the 
soil, and “living nobly” was habitually identified with at least seasonal resi- 
dence in the country. The aristocracy by tradition and the wealthy urban 
groups by emulation showed an incurable esteem for rural property. The 
novelist Stendhal, raised in the 1780’s at Grenoble, recalled his father, an 
avocat au parlement, as a man constantly preoccupied with acquiring rural 
land and expanding his holdings. His father's wigmaker (perruquier), on 
missing an appointment with a client, would explain that he had been 
visiting his "domain," and his excuses were well received. People bought 
land yielding x or 2 per cent with funds that could have been deposited with 
merchants at 5, and borrowed at 5 to buy land that yielded 1 or 2.? This pas- 
sion for land was by no means limited to Grenoble. Nobles, avocats, pro- 
cureurs, financiers, officials, and merchants in all parts of France bought and 
held urban and rural properties that qualified them for local acceptance, ad- 
vancement, and privileges.?? There were shopkeepers, artisans, and even 


19'The worst threat to the sound management of such a fortune was an improvident head 
of the family. Aside from this, the most difficult problem to solve was that of paying out 
bequests and dowries over a period of years in such a way as not to dissipate the capital. 
(Forster, Nobility of Toulouse, 120-77.) 
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peasants who invested in land and rentes that gave them small incomes for 
old age?! In every town those without a business or profession who lived on 
such investments were taxed on a separate roll, that of the bourgeois, and in 
1789 in most towns they voted as a separate electoral group of the Third 
Estate. A study by Vovelle and Roche shows that the qualification bour- 
geois disappeared during the Revolution from official acts, and that persons 
listed under the old regime as bourgeois reappeared in documents of the 
Directory and the Consulate as rentiers and propriétaires/? demonstrating as 
well as anything can that before the Revolution the fiscal group called 
bourgeois was noncapitalist. 

Nearly all wealthy landowners exploited their land indirectly, through 
tenants?? They saw their properties not as profit-making enterprises but as 
sources of rental income. Rent, in fact, was at the center of all calculations. 
It was what determined the value of a property: as rent increased, the value 
grew proportionately, so that, curiously enough, the rate of return on capital 
remained about the same.?* Generally speaking, rental income seems to have 
ranged between 2 and 4 per cent of capital value, and Necker wrote in 1784 
that the net revenue from land was 24% per cent,” which is to say that, as an 
investment, land provided the low but assured return typical of proprietary 
wealth. When an eighteenth-century proprietor set out to increase the rev- 


du Rhône, Ser. 1Q and 2Q), testimony of merchants tried by the Commission Militaire de 
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enue of his properties he thought not in terms of increasing the productivity 
of the soil but of raising the rent, and in the late eighteenth century a sig- 
nificant rise of the peasant population made this easy to do. As land hunger 
grew and candidates for leases multiplied, rents rose handsomely. Labrousse 
has found that, from the base period 1726-1741 to the “intercyclic” period 
1785-1789, rural money rents advanced by 98 per cent, and in a paper on the 
royal domains submitted to the Assembly of Notables in 1787 mention was 
made of “the Revolution which, in twenty years, has nearly doubled the 
revenues of all Jand.”*® Where the rent was paid in kind, as in métayage, the 
rise in rents is difficult to measure, but there is no doubt that it took place. 
Forster has written that in the Toulouse region the old phrase “half-fruits” 
that signified the owner’s share was a euphemism; at the end of the cen- 
tury the owners took as much as three-fourths.” It is perhaps possible to say 
that the French landowner of the old regime was an exploiter of persons 
rather than of the soil. The circumstances of the prerevolutionary period did 
nothing to change his traditional attitudes. Indeed, by enabling him to raise 
his income without raising production they reinforced them. 

If in the eighteenth century France had had an agricultural revolution 
comparable to that in England, it would be possible to speak of agricultural 
capitalism and to discover an entrepreneurial mentality that saw income as 
profit and was prepared to increase profits by investing in productivity. Un- 
fortunately for the old regime, no such thing took place. There was, of 
course, much interest among certain upper-class intellectuals in British agri- 
cultural innovations, and, beginning in 1750, there began to appear a large 
body of publications on the subject. Agricultural societies were formed, and 
experiments were undertaken? Nevertheless, the results were meager. The 
peasants distrusted innovations and sabotaged experiments, and proprietors 
who wished to install improvements failed because, in order to succeed, they 
would have had to learn to work and think like peasants, which was ex- 
actly what their values prevented them from doing.” But it was not only the 


26 C.-E, Labrousse, Esquisse du mouvement des prix et des revenues en France au xvim* 
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disinterest of landowners or their unfitness to provide leadership that aborted 
the French agricultural revolution. There were many other obstacles which, 
taken together, would have defeated the boldest plans of agricultural reform: 
the fragmentation of domains into small, dispersed parcels of property; the 
stubbornness with which country people defended common rights and broke 
down enclosures; the burden of the taille, which penalized initiative; the 
hostility of peasants to new crops, crop courses, and methods of cultivation; 
the tyranny of the leases, which fixed the crop courses in the old patterns; 
and finally the shortage of livestock, which assured a shortage of manure, 
which assured a shortage of improved meadows, which in turn assured a 
shortage of livestock." Given all these barriers to improvement, the pro- 
prietary mentality, with its noncapitalist orientation, was not terribly un- 
realistic. In 1788 the scientist-financier Lavoisier, a careful student of agri- 
culture, told the provincial assembly of the Orléanais that the productivity of 
British agriculture was about 2.7 times that of French agriculture and that 
the capital invested per unit of land was two or three times greater in Britain 
than in France. He owned an experimental farm. In four years he had in- 
vested 120,000 livres in it. In his judgment, which would seem well es- 
tablished, the improvements needed to raise productivity in the Orléanais 
would require much more of an outlay than the proprietors could or would 
invest?! All these deterrents—legal, psychic, and social—checked economic 
growth and increased the danger of breakdowns like that of 1788-1790, 
which in its origins was largely, though not wholly, agrarian? and un- 
leashed the rural and urban disorders of the common people, disorders 
without which the Revolution of 1789 could not have succeeded. 











1750-1789" (Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 5th Ser, VIII [1958], 129-46), 
actually explains how the agricultural revolution was thwarted there. On the incapacity of 
partisans of agrarian reform to apply the new agriculture for lack of practical experience in 
cultivation, see Young, Travels in France, ed. Maxwell, 128, 201, 242. An authoritative verdict 
is that of Georges Bourgin: "In my opinion," he wrote, "what characterizes the eighteenth 
century from the agricultural point of view is the disproportion that existed between the 
programs and hopes on the one band, and the results on the other." (Quoted by Bourde, 
Infiuence of England, 218.) 

30 On the struggle to liberate cultivation from the obstacle of common rights, see Marc 
Bloch, "La lutte pour l'individualisme agraire dans la France du xvi siècle,” Annales d’his- 
toire économique ct sociale, II (Nos. 7, 8, 1930), 329-84, 511-54. The peasants, however, 
resisted the movement, and from 1771 onward the intendants opposed enclosures because they 
led frequently to disturbances of the peace. (Id., Les caractères originaux de l'histoire rurale 
francaise [Paris, 1931], 226; Saint-Jacob, Paysans de la Bourgogne du nord, 369—71.) 

31 Antoine-Laurent Lavoisier, "Sur l'agriculture et le commerce de l'Orléanais," Oeuvres de 
Lavoisier, publiées par les soins du ministre de l'instruction publique, ed. Edouard Grimaud 
(6 vols, Paris, 1862-93), VI, 255-85. Lavoisier was also a member of the Committee of the 
Administration of Agriculture and took an active part in its proceedings. 

32 Labrousse, Esquisse, Il, 514-67, and again with more insistence in his La crise de 
Véconomia francaise à la fin de l'ancien régime et au début de la Révolution, I, Aperçus 
généraux, sources, méthode, objectifs, la crise de la viticulture (Paris, 1944), xxix, 173, 175-76; 
demurral by David S. Landes, "The Statistical Study of French Crises," Journal of Economic ~ 
History, X (No. 2, 1950), 195-211. 
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In the proprietary scale of preference, the passion for property in office 
was nearly as strong as that for property in land. A venal office was a long- 
term investment. Usually it brought a low but stable return, and, as long as 
the owner regularly paid the droit annuel (in earlier times the paulette), he 
could, under restrictions applicable to each office, sell it to a buyer, bequeath 
it to an heir, or even rent it out to someone, such as a judge, who, though ad- 
mitted to practice, was unable to buy the required charge? The number and 
variety of venal offices that existed at the end of the old regime is incredible. 
An investigation that Necker launched in 1778 disclosed no less than 51,000 
venal offices in the law courts, the municipalities, and the financial system, 
and their capital value, as revealed by voluntary declarations made under an 
edict of 1771, totaled 600,000,000 livres, although this should be increased by 
as much as 50 per cent because the declarations, taxable at 1 per cent per 
annum, were notoriously undervalued.** These offices included those held by 
the personnel of the parlements and their chancelleries, the judges of the 
other royal courts, and the multitude of clerks, beadles, sergeants, surveyors, 
assessors, and concessionaires that surrounded these courts. They also in- 
cluded the offices held by the notaries and procureurs, who could practice 
their professions only by acquiring the appropriate charges. They did not, 
however, include the offices of the royal household, venal military appoint- 
ments, or places in the financial companies and the higher financial con- 
cessions like those of the receveurs généraux des finances, and for these we 
should probably add another 200,000,000 or 300,000,000 livres to the total indi- 
cated above. Also excluded from these figures were the offices held by guild 
officials, inspectors, and masters, and particularly by the wigmakers. Given 
the present state of research we have no precise idea of how many adult 
males owned offices, but it would not be surprising to find that they came to 
2 or 3 per cent of the total. 

Ordinarily, the declared value of an office was only part of the cost of buy- 
ing and exercising it. Nearly always, it was sold for a price higher than that 

33 Encyclopédie méthodique: Finances (3 vols. Paris, 1884-87), articles: “Annuel,” I, 45- 
46; "Casuelles," I, 209; "Centi&me denier,” I, 218-19; “Charge,” I, 244-46; “Maison du roi,” 
III, 2-12; and "Office," III, 244-61. 

dt Reports and project of decree on reimbursement of offices suppressed by decrees of 
Aug. 4, 11, 1789, presented by Pierre-Frangois Gossin, deputy of the Third Estate of Bar-le- 
Duc, in the name of the Comité de Judicature to the National Assembly, Sept. 2, 1790, 
Archives parlementaires de 1787 à 1860 . . . , ist Ser, ed. Jean Mavidal e£ al, (86 vols. 
Paris, 1867-1965), XVIII, 494-510. 

86 Ibid., 501. In the liquidation decrees the offices of the wigmakers presented a special 
problem because since 1771 their value in sale had risen exceptionally. Evaluated at Lyons at 
five thousand livres, they sold there for from twelve thousand to fifteen thousand livres. At 
Angers the declarations were for one thousand livres, and the selling price was for four 
thousand or five thousand. (Report of Claude-Ambroise Régnier, deputy of the Third Estate of 


Nancy, to the National Assembly, June 17, 1791, ibid, XXVII, 285.) There is a list of some 
of the petty offices, the small change of venality, in Encyclopédie méthodique: Finances, I, 244. 
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recorded in the declarations and contracts, and the investment was increased 
by heavy taxes, fees for registration and reception, and the honoraria, 
gratuities, and pourboires that a candidate had to distribute to officials, 
derks, beadles, and even doormen in obtaining his nomination. Philip 
Dawson has brought to light the case of a young avocat who in 1781 
purchased a magistracy in the sénéchaussée of La Rochelle. In the contract 
of sale, filed with a notary, the price was put at 10,167 livres. But the buyer's 
notes show that he really paid 14,000 livres, plus another 4,150 in taxes, dues, 
fees, and gratuities, all of which means that the total investment exceeded the 
stated value of the office by 78 per cent? When an office gave admission to a 
profession, the disproportion between its acknowledged value and the full 
investment was apt to be still greater. In March 1787 the future revolutionary 
Danton bought the office of avocat au Conseil du Roi for 10,000 livres; at 
the same time, however, he paid the seller 68,000 livres for his practice, in- 
cluding the clientele and the accounts receivable.’ In short, the additional 
costs and professional outlays that accompanied investments in venal office 
raised the total French private funds committed to this purpose far above the 
more than 600,000,000 livres with which the Revolution compensated those 
whose offices it abolished. : 

Few venal offices were genuinely lucrative. On the 51,000 judicial, munici- 
pal, and financial offices covered by the 1778 investigation, the salaries, after 
deducting for the droits annuels, vingtiómes, and transfer taxes (droits de 
mulation), averaged only 1 per cent of the values declared in 1771, although 
in most cases there were fees, perquisites, and gratuities that made up the 
interest on the declared capital? Whatever economic value they had de- 
pended on how the owners used the opportunities that accompanied them. 
For a notary or procureur, the income from a practice could constitute a very 
decent return on the total outlay. But for the magistrates it was likely to be a 
different story. Although it was taken for granted that a Parisian conseiller 
au parlement cleared 5 per cent per annum on his investment, the prési- 
dents à mortier made only 2 per cent, and the First President, burdened with 
costs of maintaining the dignity of his position, probably spent more than he 
received.?? Generally speaking, an investment in office was an investment in 
standing. What made it desirable was the status, the respectability that it 


36 Philip Dawson, “Sur le prix des offices judiciaires à la fin de l'ancien régime," Revue 
d'histoire économique et sociale, XLU (No. 3, 1964), 390-92. I am indebted to Professor 
Dawson for having taken the trouble to clarify for my benefit the relation between venal 
office and admission to the legal profession. 

87 Georges Lefebvre, "Sur Danton,” in his Etudes sur la Révolution française, ed. Albert 
Soboul (2d ed., Paris, 1963), 64-65. 

38 Report of Gossin, 499. 

39 Bluche, Magistrats du parlement de Paris, 169. 
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conferred. For a solid gain in prestige, the holders of charges would usually 
settle for a low return and even a loss of capital. In 1790, for example, the 
National Assembly was told that the magistrates of some parlements, by ex- 
cluding roturiers from admission, had so narrowed the market for their 
offices as to reduce the purchase price from more than 50,000 livres to as little 
as 15,000. In effect, they sacrificed capital for status, which was not un- 
natural in a society afflicted with a mania for prestige. Apparently, it meant a 
great deal to be a ieutenant-civil, a lieutenant-criminel, a procureur du roi, 
a grand-mattre des eaux et foréts, or even a conseiller au grenier à sel. To the 
roturiers it meant still more to acquire an office that gave noble rank. Ac- 
cording to Necker, there were more than four thousand of these,** although 
perhaps half of them, like the magistracies of the parlements, were inacces- 
sible to commoners. For example, a secrétaire du roi was ennobled by his 
office and, if he held it twenty years or died possessed of it, acquired noblesse: 
transmissible for his heirs and descendants. A trésorier de France enjoyed 
noblesse personnelle; although his family did not share this, there was nothing 
to prevent him from bequeathing his office to his eldest son, and it appears that 
some of these offices gave noblesse transmissible. According to Necker, there 
were goo secrétaires du roi attached to the chancelleries of the parlements 
and 740 places that one takes to be those of the iréroriers de France in the 
financial apparatus. Nothing indicates that the propensity of these offices for 
creating new nobles had been cut off at the end of the old regime. 

In addition to land, urban properties, and office, proprietary wealth was 
invested in rentes. In the broadest sense, a rente was an annual revenue that 
one received for having transferred something of value to someone else. A 
rente foncière was rent for land. A rente hypothécaire was an annuity the 
payment of which was secured by property. A rente perpétuelle was an an- 
nuity of indefinite duration, terminated only when the debtor chose, on his 
own initiative, to refund the principal and thereby free himself from paying 
the rente. A rente viagère was a life annuity: the principal was entrusted to 
someone who paid the annuity until the person or persons named in the con- 
tract died; at that point the principal became finally and irrevocably his.‘ 
Because the rente viagère was essentially a speculation that destroyed all or 
part of the capital accumulated for a family endowment, most of those liv- 
ing on proprietary wealth believed it reckless and immoral, and a man who 

Pind uU LR des finances, TH, 145-46. Research on the juridical back- 
ground of ennoblement by office is considerably advanced by the work of Frangois Bluche and 


Pierre Durye, L’anoblissement par charges avant 1789 (2 vols., La Roche-sur-Yon, 1962). 
42 Encyclopédie méthodique: Jurisprudence (10 vols., Paris, 1782-89), VII, 305, 314-15. 
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converted his fortune into life annuities was considered to have defrauded 
his heirs.f? 

To an American student, the rationale of this vocabulary is elusive. 
Everything is clarified, however, by the fact that the vocabulary took shape 
during the late Middle Ages, when those who wished to borrow, and those 
who wished to lend, had to find ways of disguising loans at interest so as to 
circumvent the laws against usury. The terminology of the rente made this 
possible, at least during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. One spoke, 
for example, of purchasing a rente: this modulated the smell of avarice and 
exploitation by making it seem that the lender, who bought the rente, had 
solicited it from the borrower, who sold it, and obtained it on the borrower's 
terms. The vocabulary also improved appearances by assimilating all these 
transactions to land rents, which were undoubtedly on the right side of the 
law.“ Schnapper has shown that the rente perpétuelle began as an annual 
rent paid to a seller of land by a buyer who could not furnish the full price 
and, in effect, paid rent on that part of the property he did not own. In the 
sixteenth century, however, the rente perpétuelle acquired an existence apart 
from real-estate transactions. It then became a perpetual annuity paid for a 
grant of capital that an investor (the lender) “abandoned,” and this was 
its legal character through the end of the old regime. In the contract, what- 
ever the parties may have agreed verbally or in separate instruments, to 
stipulate a time of repayment was forbidden, and no such stipulation could 
be enforced in the courts, for the Church insisted upon a permanent aliena- 
tion of the capital. Only the borrower, the “seller” of the rente, could de- 
cide whether the capital would be restored, and, if so, when. No doubt, if he 
failed to pay the rente he could be forced into ceding property that might 
equal or even exceed the original capital, and perhaps there were other pres- 
sures that creditors could employ. Whatever the truth may have been, it 
seems probable that in the eighteenth century many borrowers gave as- 
surances that the capital would be repaid at a stipulated time. Those who 
lived up to these assurances probably did so in large part so as to protect their 
credit and reputations. 

The indefinite duration of the rente perpétuelle ruined it for commerce, 
industry, banking, and the short-term credits that the financiers furnished 
the royal treasury. In these sectors, advances at interest were indispensable, 

48 Printed prospectus, "Remboursement de Capitaux, assurés à l'extinction des Revenus 
viagers & autres Usufruits,” attributed to the banker Isaac Panchaud, AN, F1? 798°, 

tt From the reign of Francis I, when rentes were first constituted at the Pans Hétel de 
Ville, the nobles of the Paris Parlement showed no repugnance at investing in them. (Bluche, 
Magistrats du parlement de Paris, 212.) 


48 Bernard Schnapper, Les rentes au xvi* siècle: Histoire d'un instrument de crédit (Paris, 
1957), 63. 
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and, although they were nominally illegal, the parties were shielded from 
prosecution by a national conspiracy, abetted by the administration, to keep 
the usury laws from being invoked.*® Merchants gave and took interest on 
the balances of their accounts with one another and paid interest on time 
deposits put up by investors. Bankers took interest for many kinds of ac- 
commodations.*' The King, himself, violated the usury laws, and there was 
even a royal rate of interest which, since the time of Louis XIV, was fixed at 
5 per cent.*® Under these circumstances it is difficult to see why the archaic 
rente perpétuelle survived. It survived, of course, because it met most of the 
demands for long-term credit operations in the traditional or proprietary 
sector, where there were few pressures for collection and payment and where 
people took satisfaction in avoiding the questionable practices of traitants 
and commergants. Its proper domain was that of accommodations within 
and between families and investments in annuities sold by municipalities, 
provincial estates, and the royal treasury. Although economically obsolete, 
it not only survived, but left a mark on the management of royal and private 
wealth. Among other things, it engendered that characteristic insouciance 
toward debt for which the old regime was famous and induced a dangerous 
negligence in royal finance. “The abundance of claims and credits of in- 
definite duration,” writes Schnapper, “is a characteristic trait of old econo- 
mies. The creditor prefers a fixed revenue to a capital for which he cannot 
easily find use. The debtor, himself, never repays because he does not have 
sufficient monetary means."*? It is impossible to read this without thinking 
of the old French royal debt and the bankruptcy in which it finished. On 
January 1, 1789, the registers of the Paris Hétel de Ville showed 52,119,537 
livres in rentes perpétuelles to be paid out during the year; of this more than 
44 per cent represented annuities on funds borrowed before 17219? In large 
part, the chronic and ultimately fatal disinclination to amortize the long-term 
debt is attributable to the fact that the capital of a rente perpétuelle did not 
have to be repaid. Neither, of course, did that of a rente viagère. It was there- 
fore easy to drift into bankruptcy. Only when service on the long-term debt 
was so large as to make deficits inescapable would a controller general have 


48 As demonstrated by the role played by Turgot and the King’s Council in connection 
with the usury scandal at Angouléme in 1769. Anne-Robert-Jacques Turgot, Baron de l'Aulne, 
Oeuvres de Turgot et documents le concernant, ed. Gustave Schelle (5 vols., Paris, 1913-23), 
IH, 154-204. 

47 As shown by the ledgers of the Banque Mallet of Paris, 1770-1793 (incomplete), AN, 
57 AQ, 1-10; and the books and papers of Veuve René Guérin et fils (Saint-Chamond), later 
the Banque Guérin, Archives du Rhône, Ser. 2F. 

48 Samuel Ricard, Le praticien des juges et consuls (new ed., Paris, 1742), 455; Encyelo- 
pédie méthodique: Commerce (3 vols., Paris, 1783—84), II, 729-30. 

48 Schnapper, Rentes au xvi* siècle, 63. 

50 “Tableau des rentes perpétuelles de l'Hótel-de-Ville de Paris," statement dated Jan. 1, 
1789, Archives parlementaires, cd. Mavidal et al., XI, 392. 
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to consider refunding principal, but then, of course, he would find it im- 
possible to pay. That was precisely the quandary of the controllers general of 
finance after the American war. 


It should now be clear that there was a fairly consistent pattern of non- 
capitalist wealth, that it was traditionally aristocratic, and that “feudalism” 
is a bad name for it. It was governed by institutional survivals and social 
values that opposed the progressive and expansive tendencies of capitalism, 
preferring rent to profit, security to risk, tradition to innovation, and; in 
terms of personal goals, gentility to entrepreneurial skill and renown. It 
displayed nearly all the traits of what Rostow has called a traditional society, 
one dominated by landowners and their values and governed, as far as pro- 
duction was concerned, by pre-Newtonian modes of thought. All these in- 
stitutions, values, and fixations promoted, as Rostow has suggested, a “long- 
run fatalism" and a “ceiling on the level of obtainable output per head."9! In 
England, no doubt, such deterrents to growth existed, but in ways that are 
not yet clearly explained they were being outflanked or overcome. In France, 
however, they flourished. The question of why there should have been such 
a disparity deserves much more study than it has received”? 

Compared with proprietary wealth, eighteenth-century commercial capital- 
ism seems a vastly different thing. In commerce, banking, and domestic in- 
dustry fixed assets were negligible, and investments were put into circulating 
wealth. Goubert has written of the Motte family of Beauvais: 


One is tempted to write that what was always important to those merchants-born 
[marchands-nés] was wealth in motion, the rather intoxicating impression that 
must have come to them from the merchandise, credits, and cash that moved, 
circulated, Muctuated, and constantly transformed themselves: a kind of ballet of 
linens, paper, and money." 


This engaging description of commercial wealth is justified by entrepreneurial 


52 W, W. Rostow, The Stages of Economic Growth: A Non-Communist Manifesto (Cam- 
bridge, Eng., 1960), 4~7. The idea, which Rostow considers essential to growth, that economic 
progress is possible and necessary was entrenched in the more imaginative and responsible 
circles of royal administration and certain clusters of intellectuals who tried to influence public 
policy. But the reformers were frustrated by inalterable privileges and concessions, That is 
essentially what blocked the abolition of internal tariffs, (See the excellent study of J. F. 
Bosher, The Single Duty Project: A Study of the Movement for a French Customs Union in 
the Eighteenth Century [London, 1964].) 

52 But see David S. Landes, "Technological Change and Development in Western Europe, 
1750-1914," The Cambridge Economic History of Europe, ed H. J. Habakkuk and Michael 
M. Posten (6 vols, Cambridge, Eng, 1941-65), VI, 274-601, esp. 274-421; and François 
Crouzet, "Angleterre et France au xvin? siècle: Essai d'analyse comparée de deux croissances 
économiques," Annales: Economies, sociétés, civilisations, XXI (Mar-Apr. 1966), 254-91. 

58 Taylor, “Types of Capitalism," 481—87, and “Some Business Partnerships at Lyon, 1785— 
1793," Journal of Economic History, XXII (Mar. 1963), 46—70. 

54 pierre Goubert, Familles marchandes sous Ancien Regime: Les Danse et les Motte, de 
Beauvais (Paris, 1959), 37. 
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records in many archives. At Lyons merchants rented the houses and ware- 
houses in which they did business. With the armateurs of Bordeaux and 
Marseilles, ships were short-term assets; bought by a syndicate organized to 
finance the voyage, the ship was sold at the end of the venture, sometimes at 
auction, sometimes simply to the syndicate the armateur had formed for the 
next voyage. Industrial machinery was simple and made mostly of wood. In 
textiles, which accounted for about two-thirds of industrial production by 
value, it was owned chiefly by the artisans to whom the work was distributed, 
and when merchants loaned it to them it was not serious enough to warrant 
carrying in the accounts. All this explains why the ledgers of the old regime 
carry no accounts for depreciation costs. The day of heavy fixed commercial 
and industrial investment was yet to come. 

Risk, nearly unknown in the proprietary sector, was a central fact of 
business life. The merchant speculated in commodities, paper, and credit, 
and, no matter how prudent he was, his fate depended largely on events he 
could not control. Shipwrecks, acts of war, sudden changes in style, unfore- 
sceable bankruptcies, or unfavorable shifts in exchange rates could wipe him 
out, and if it was bad luck that broke him it was largely good luck that 
made him rich. Established merchants, known for caution and probity, went 
under, while new men, starting with borrowed money and the savings of a 
clerk’s salary," became well to do. Commerce, therefore, was a zone of for- 
tune building and social mobility. But because it lacked the stability of the 
proprietary sector, it was dangerous for established wealth."? “All that I have 
seen," wrote the Comte de Villéle, *. . . leaves me with the opinion that 
every man with an acquired fortune who desires only to keep it, must keep 
at a distance from people, of whatever class or profession they be, who strive 
to make a fortune; . . ." 


he must avoid all business, all relations with them, because they will not fail to 
make him their dupe. Furthermore, to each man his métier, as the proverb says: 


55 Taylor, “Types of Capitalism," 483. In the eighteenth-century manuals on bookkeeping 
there is no awareness of depreciation as a problem. (C.-F. Gaignat de l'Aulnais, Guide du 
commerce . . . [Paris, 1791]; Pierre Giraudeau l'atné, La banque rendue facile aux principales 
nations de l'Europe [last ed., Lyons, 1793]; De la Porte, La science des négocians et teneurs 
de livres... [new cd., Amsterdam, 1787].) 

56 And for that reason the need for high fixed capital investment began to affect entre- 
preneurial forms only after the end of the revolutionary period. (Bertrand Gille, Recherches 
fur la formation de la grande entreprise capitaliste (1815-1848) [Paris, 1959], 163.) 

57 The upward mobility of the clerks, and their opportunity to save capital for entre- 
preneurial investment, is discussed in Taylor, "Some Business Partnerships at Lyon,” 55-56. 
An example of such a beginning was that of the banker Jacques Laffitte, son of a carpenter, 
who started with nothing as a clerk with a maritime underwriter of Bayonne. (Mémoires de 
Laffitte, ed. Paul Duchon [Paris, 1932], 1-50.) 

58 Although a special form of partnership, the société en commandite, offered limited 
liability to one or more partners, few nonmerchants showed any inclination to involve them- 
selves in such enterprises. 
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look at the proprietor trying to speculate, and at the merchant trying to enter 
agriculture. . . . Never have I participated in the least speculation? 

Finally, in contrast to proprietary wealth, business capital gave low divi- 
dends in prestige. The public image of the merchant that Molitre exploited 
rather brutally in Le bourgeois gentilhomme was profoundly ignoble, and it 
afflicted the merchants themselves with feelings of inferiority that probably 
troubled them more than the contempt they actually encountered. To some 
extent their unhappiness was self-induced. In 1700-1701 merchant deputies 
to the Council of Trade complained that merchants were held in low esteem, 
that the public ignored the superior status of a wholesale merchant or 
banker, and that because of this their sons avoided business and their daugh- 
ters preferred nonmerchants as husbands. “Our young people,” wrote one of 
them, “concentrate on the social graces rather than on the really substantial 
things in life, [and] our children are ever fearful lest it become known that 
their fathers were once merchants.”®° About thirty years before the Revolu- 
tion the Abbé Coyer wrote: “Only the Merchant perceives no luster in his 
career, & if he wants to succeed in what is called in France being something, 
he has to give it up. This misunderstood expression does a lot of damage. In 
order to be something, a large part of the Nobility remains nothing.”** The 
merchants felt that the intense practical training of business, the constant 
supervision and attention it required, and its remoteness from the leisure and 
finesse of the proprietary round of life kept them from cultivating the social 
and intellectual qualities that brought respect Savary, whose Le parfait 
négociant remained throughout the eighteenth century a desktop oracle of 
business practice and morality, warned merchants not to educate their sons 
in the liberal arts and not to let them mingle with young nobles and men of 
the robe in the colléges, because the self-esteem they would acquire in those 
milieux would ruin them for trade. Because these attitudes existed, anyone 
who remained in business, no matter how creditably he lived, suffered some 
discount in prestige. Even in the values of the Third Estate, diverse as they 
may have been, esteem was associated with proprietary wealth. Capitalism, 
which offered neither the assurance nor the standing that went with land 
and office, was simply a way, direct and dangerous, of getting rich. 


59 Quoted by Forster, Nobility of Totdouse, 118. 

60 Quoted by Warren C. Scoville, “The French Economy in 1700-1701: An Appraisal by 
the Deputies of Trade,” Journal of Economic History, XXII (No. 2, 1962), 247. 

61 Gabriel-Frangois Coyer, La noblesse commerçante (London, 1756), 205. 

82 The debates of the National Assembly furnish a number of instances in which merchants 
apologized for their lack of verbal finesse, or were humiliated by oratorical failure, or even 
discussed the reasons why merchants were at a disadvantage in political argument. (Sec, e.g., 
Archives parlementaires, ed. Mavidal et al, IX, 94; Xl, 70, 92-103; and P.-J. Nicodéme, 
Réflexions sur le commerce de toiles... adressées à l'Assemblée National de France [Paris, 
1790]. The last is a pamphlet dated December 17, 1790: AN, AD*! 73.) 

93 Jacques Savary, Le parfait négociant (2 vols., Paris, 1777), I, 27-28. 
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The merchants, although they complained of the prejudices against trade, 
had to accept them as part of the status system and ground rules in the com- 
petition for standing. That is why they so often diverted profits into the 
purchase of country properties and offices, and why so many of them, once 
enriched, converted their commercial fortunes entirely into proprietary pos- 
sessions. At an appropriate stage, the richest and most ambitious bought offices 
that conferred nobility. The members of the Danse family, linen merchants of 
Beauvais, constantly put business profits into country properties, acquired 
nobility, and, in 1757, liquidated their last partnership. During the Revolu- 
tion, like other nobles and wealthy commoners, they lost their seigneurial 
dues, but purchased biens nationaux and remained until the Second Em- 
pire a family of provincial gentlemen.™ But this is only a sample of what was 
going on. The conversion of commercial capital into proprietary wealth was 
a regular feature of French history, from the sixteenth century to the eight- 
eenth and even beyond. Apparently, the purpose of succeeding in business 
was to get the means of becoming a proprietor and a gentleman, and both 
Colbert and Necker, a century apart from one another, complained that this 
tendency drained off commercial and industrial capital and undermined 
economic growth.” In order to counteract this, the government frequently 
authorized nobles to enter maritime and wholesale commerce and banking, - 
thereby permitting ennobled merchants to continue in trade without losing 
status.” This remedy, however, was only partly effective. It protected the 


$4 Goubert, Familles marchandes, passim. 

$5 For example, the Crozat, Toulouse merchants who passed, under Louis XIV, into finance 
and then became nobles and ultimately proprietors and military officers in Paris, allied by 
marriage with the grande noblesse. Also the Bruny of Marseilles, armateurs who passed into the 
noblesse de robe, represented at the outset of the Revolution by the Baron de la Tour d'Aigues 
and his cousin, the Marquis de Bruny d'Entrecasteaux, both présidents à mortier. Also the 
Couturier, Saige, and Lynch families of Bordeaux, Comte Wailsh of Nantes, and many others. 

$6 Colbert: "Most of the money of the kingdom instead of being thrown back into business 
[that is] uscful to the State, is used in the commerce of offices." (Quoted in Bertrand Gille, 
Les origines de la grande industrie métallurgique en France [Paris, 1947], 125.) Necker: "I 
do not hesitate to say that in France these provisions [the sale of offices] obstruct the whole 
development of the power & spirit of business; & that this is one of the principal causes of the 
superiority in several branches of commerce that those nations retain in which distinctions of 
status are less perceptible, & where all the pretensions that result from this do not constitute 
a constant matter of preoccupation.” (Necker, De l'administration des finances, III, 149.) 

ët By laws of 1629, 1669, 1701, 1724, 1765, 1767, and 1787 nobles were authorized to 
participate in maritime commerce, banking, and wholesale trade, The titles and, occasionally, 
texts of some of these laws are given in Recueil général des anciennes lois françaises depuis 
Van 420 jusqu'à la Révolution de 1789, ed. Athanase-Jean-Léger Jourdan et al. (29 vols., Paris, 
1822-23), XVI, 339; XVIII, 217; XX, 400; XXII, 430, 470—71. The rationale of this legislation 
is discussed in two unpubl ished dissertations: Guy Richard, "La noblesse dans le commerce 
maritime au xvin* siècle,” Mémoire pour la Diplôme d'Études Supérieures d'Histoire, Uni- 
versité de Paris, 1952; Charles A. Foster, “Honoring Commerce and Industry in 18th Century 
France: A Case Study of Changes in Traditional Social Functions," doctoral dissertation, 
Harvard University, 1950. This legislation was intended to enable ennobled merchants to stay 
in trade without losing status and to encourage nobles of other backgrounds to enter business 
above the retail level. For the seventeenth century, it has been concluded, the legislation failed 
in both respects. (R. B. Grassby, “Social Status and Commercial Enterprise under Louis XIV," 
Economic History Review, XIII [ No. 1, 1960], 19-38.) 
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juridical status of an ennobled merchant, but, since it had little impact on 
social values and attitudes, his sons were likely to drift into the administra- 
tion, the armed forces, the judiciary, or country life, where sooner or later 
their ignoble origins would be forgotten. 

There is no conclusive way of comparing the mass value of proprietary 
and business wealth in prerevolutionary France. Beginning with what passed 
in those days for statistics, supplementing them with estimates made by well- 
informed men who say little about their derivation, making inferences on 
assumptions which, though reasonable, can be endlessly debated, one con- 
cludes that the traditional modes of property—land, buildings, office, and 
rentes—accounted for more than 80 per cent of French private wealth.9? 
This indicates a substantial preponderance for the proprietary sector. It is in 
no way astonishing. The day of heavy fixed industrial investment in fac- 
tories and railroads, which would have altered the balance, lay far ahead. 
Meanwhile, most Frenchmen lived on the land, which yielded most of the 
taxable income and the gross national product. That is why the économistes 
not unreasonably attacked agricultural problems first, often to the neglect of 
the others.9? 


68 The starting point for the calculations leading to this conclusion is an estimate of 
national income for 1787, emanating from the Office of the Balance of Trade. (Ambroise- 
Marie Arnould, De la balance du commerce et des relations commerciales extérieures de la 
France . . . [ad ed, 3 vols, Paris, Year II (1795-96)], II, 263-71.) To explain how I have 
developed this estimate, and the sources from which I have taken supplementary data, would 
require an additional article, dense and closely reasoned. What appears below, then, is a 
statement of the results, which should be taken as provisional. The figures are in millions of 
livres tournois. 


Proprietary Commercial and 


Capital Industrial 
Capital 
French Agriculture 48,960 
Fisheries 1,300 
West Indian Plantations and Slaves 2,000 
Urban and Rural Buildings Rented 6,000 
Manufactures, Arts, and Crafts 505 
Foreign Trade 3,745 
Domestic 'Trade 6,977 
Unspecified Commercial, Agricultura! Capital 580 580 
and Omissions 
Investments in Venal Office 1,500 
Bonds Posted by Officials 450 
Capital of Royal rentes perpétuelles 1,239 
Capital of Royal rentes viageres 1,237 
Outstanding Capital of Royal Lottery Loans 300 
Capital of rentes perpétuelles on Provincial Estates 192 
Investments in Private renfes and Loans, Unlisted Offices, [?1 
Professional Practices, Uncultivated Land, Buildings 
Not Rented (Memorandum Only) 
60,438 15,107 





99 For a provocative rehabilitation of the économiste Quesnay as the analyst par excellence 
of the old regime economy, see Lüthy, Banque protestante, Il, 15-25. 
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For our purposes it is desirable to know the relative weight of the two 
kinds of capital not only for the society as a whole but in the upper Third 
Estate. Unfortunately, studies of the notarial records are not sufficiently ad- 
vanced to show this. For the moment, all one can do is count persons, and 
from this it appears that even in the most heavily commercialized cities the 
proprietors and professional men in the Third Estate outnumbered the 
merchants. At Bordeaux, the second most active port, there were 1,100 of- 
ficials, professionals, rentiers, and property owners against only 700 mer- 
chants, brokers, and sugar refiners."" At Rouen, a prime center of industry, 
banking, and maritime and wholesale trade, the administrative and judicial 
officers, professionals, and proprietors-rentiers outnumbered the merchants 
and brokers by more than three to one.™ At Toulouse, an agricultural, legal, 
and ecclesiastical capital, the ratio was about eleven to four, but the four in- 
cluded merchants who for the most part traded on small capital and in little 
volume and did much retail business, so that one hesitates to call them cap- 
italists.? There is, however, a further consideration. Because the merchants 
and industrialists owned, along with their commercial capital, considerable 
proprietary wealth, we could, with better data, divide them fractionally be- 
tween the two sectors, and, by such a procedure, the share of commercial and 
industrial capital in the upper Third Estate would seem much lower than the 
impression we get by counting heads." 

Soundings like these are merely straws in the wind, but they drift always 
in one direction. They confirm what seems to have been implicit in the con- 
sciousness of eighteenth-century France—that even in the well-to-do Third 
Estate proprietary wealth substantially outweighed commercial and indus- 
trial capital. This would not have surprised a Frenchman of the old regime 
and should not surprise us. The reason for stressing it here is to lay the 
ground for an assertion that is fundamental in analyzing the causes of the 
Revolution: there was, between most of the nobility and the proprietary 
sector of the middle classes, a continuity of investment forms and socio- 
economic values that made them, economically, a single group. In the rela- 


TO “Tableau des corporations des arts et métiers de la Ville de Bordeaux ct des classes qui 
composent le Tiers-Etat, ainsi que du nombre des individus dans chaque classe et corporation,” 
MS prepared by the armateur Pierre-Paul Nairac and sent to Necker, Feb. 23, 1789, AN, B^ 
22, liasse 38. 

T1 As against 687 royal administrative and judicial officers, professional practitioners, and 
bourgeois non corporés, there were 19 armateurs, 37 brokers, and 155 négociants. (Cahiers de 
doléances du tiers état du bailliage de Rouen, ed. Marc Bouloiseau [2 vols., Paris, 1957], I, 
Ixxi-lxxii, 218-20.) 

72 The four hundred merchants of the Grand Tableau des Marchands were outnumbered 
by two hundred officers of various jurisdictions, four hundred “bourgeois living nobly on their 
revenues," and five hundred members of the liberal professions. (Pierre-Henri Thore, Essai de 
classification des catégories sociales à l'intérieur. du tiers état de Toulouse [offprint, Paris, 
1954], 15-17.) 

78 See note 20, above. 
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tions of production they played a common role. The differentiation between 
them was not in any sense economic; it was juridical. This situation, in the 
historiography of the Revolution, has received practically no serious at- 
tention and remains, in Orwellian language, an “unfact.” The reason for 
this is that it contributes nothing to what Cobban rightly calls “the estab- 
lished theory of the French Revolution,” the theory that the Revolution was 
the triumph of capitalism over feudalism.” In that context the configuration 
of proprietary wealth that pervaded both the second and Third Estates has 
no place and remains unwanted, unused, and therefore, in effect, unknown. 

It deserves, however, to be recognized, and its claims are strengthened 
by bringing forward a second unfact: that a substantial number of nobles 
participated as entrepreneurs in commerce, industry, and finance. There was 
indeed, before the Revolution, a noblesse commerçante, though not, perhaps, 
the one that the Abbé Coyer called for in 1756. Provincial, military, and 
court nobles, peers, and members of the royal family invested in the General 
Farm, speculated on the Bourse, and developed and exploited mines, canals, 
and metallurgical establishments, including the great foundry of Le Creu- 
sot.'5 On the other hand, there was, to reverse the phrase, a commerce anobli,"® 
a sizable group of merchants ennobled through the municipal offices of cer- 
tain cities and the two thousand or more venal offices that conferred nobility 
on the buyers."" For the most part, these ennobled merchant families were in 


74 Cobban, Soctal Interpretation, 8. 

15 Marcel Rouff, Les mines de charbon en France au xvni? siècle (Paris, 1922), and 
"Tubeuf, un grand industriel francais au xvin? siècle,” in Mémoires et documents pour servir 
à l'histoire du commerce et de l'industrie en France, ed. Julien Hayem, 7th Ser. (Paris, 1922), 
1-126; Gille, Origines de la grande industrie métallurgique, and Les forges françaises en 
1772 (Paris, 1960), esp. 161; Pierre Léon, Les techniques métallurgiques dauphinoises au diz- 
huitième siècle (Paris, 1961), and La naissance de la grande industrie en Dauphiné (a vols., 
Paris, 1953), I; Guy Richard, “La grande métallurgie en Haute-Normandie à la fin du xvu’ 
siècle,” Annales de Normandie, XII (No. 4, 1962), 263-89; XIII (No. 3, 1963), 165-76; 
P. M. J. Conturie, Histoire de la fonderie nationale de Ruelle (1750-1940) et des anciennes 
fonderies des canons de fer de la Marine (2 vols., Paris, 1951-52); Les mines d’Anzin ct 
d’Aniche pendant la Révolution, ed. Alexandre-René de Saint-Léger (4 vols., Paris, 1935-39); 
Histoire du Canal de Languedoc, rédigée . . . par les descendans de Pierre Paul Riquet de 
Bonrepos (Paris, Year XIII [1804—1805]); Pierre Pinsseau, Le Canal Henri IV, ou Canal de 
Briare (1604-1943) (Orléans, 1943); Warren C. Scoville, Capitalism and French Glassmaking, 
1640-1789 (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1950). 

76 This expression seems to have been invented during the discussion started by the Abbé 
Coyer, specifically by one P. Seras, who published at Brussels in 1756 a pamphlet entitled 
Le commerce ennobli, 

TT Bluche and Durye, L’anoblissement par charges, I, 23-38, corrects Henri Carré, La 
noblesse de France et l'opinion publique au dix-huitième siècle (Paris, 1920), 10, on ennoble- 
ment by municipal office. The mayoralties ennobled at Angers, Angouléme, Bourges, Nantes, 
Paris, and Poitiers; the écAhevtnage (or capitoulat) at Lyons, Paris, and Toulouse. The mayor's 
lieutenants were ennobled at Angers and Poitiers, Ennoblement through the échevinage at 
Angers, Angouléme, Bourges, Niort, Poitiers, Tours, Nantes, La Rochelle, and Saint-Jean 
d’Angély was ended in the seventeenth century. The number of merchants ennobled by one 
means or another in the eighteenth century was considerable. In addition to the lists in the 
dissertations of Foster and Richard (see note 67, above), see Richard’s four articles: “Les 
corporations et la noblesse commerçante en France au xvin" siècle,” L'information historique, 
XIX (No. 5, 1957), 185-89, "La noblesse commerçante à Bordeaux et à Nantes au xvm* siècle,” 
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a transitional stage. As enterprises were liquidated, or generations arose that 
were no longer trained for business, they dropped out of trade to live, as 
other nobles did, on their revenues. All the same, merchants or not, they 
were nobles and sat in the noble assemblies of 1789. To sum up, there were 
nobles who were capitalists. There were merchants who were nobles. As the 
proprietary wealth ‘traditionally identified with aristocracy extended far 
down into the Third Estate, so the capitalism traditionally identified with 
the wealthy Third Estate penetrated into the second, and into its highest 
ranks. 

This means that the old diagram by which we envision prerevolutionary 
society must be changed. There was a clear juridical boundary that separated 
nobles from commoners, and a commoner crossed it by registering a legal 
document, his letters of nobility. On the other hand, the frontier between 
capitalist and proprietary wealth ran vertically through both orders. The 
horizontal line marked a legal dichotomy, the vertical line, an economic one. 
To think of them as coinciding, even roughly, is to misunderstand the situ- 
ation completely. The concept of two classes, at once economically and ju- 
ridically disjunct, can be sustained only by ignoring the weight of proprietary 
wealth in the Third Estate and that of capitalism in the second, or, in other 
words, by continuing to ostracize them as unfacts. 


From this follow two important conclusions. The first is that when the 
word bourgeois is used to indicate a nonnoble group playing a capitalist 
role in the relations of production it includes Jess than half the well-to-do 
Third Estate and excludes the proprietary groups that furnished 87 per cent 
of the Third Estate deputation to the Estates-General.”* In other words, it 





ibid, XX (No. s, 1958), 185-90, “A propos de la noblesse commerçante de Lyon au xvm* 
sidcle,” ibid, XXI (No. 4, 1959), 156-61, and "La noblesse de France et les sociétés par actions à 
la fin du xvm’ siècle,” Revue d'histoire économique ct sociale, XLI (No. 4, 1962), 484-523. 
The rationale and significance of all this are discussed in Henri Lévy-Bruhl, "La noblesse de 
France et le commerce à Ja fin de l'ancien régime,” Revue d'histoire moderne, VIO (No. 33 
1933), 209-35; and Marcel Reinhard, “Elite et noblesse dans la seconde moitié du xvm‘ 
siècle,” Revue d'histoire moderne et contemporaine, IN (Jan-Mar, 1956), 5-37. 

T8 Merchants, bankers, and manufacturers constituted only 13 per cent of the Third 
Estate deputies in 1789. (Cobban, Myth of the French Revolution, 23-25.) Also, more than 
half these entrepreneurs lived in the country (some were forgemasters or merchants of wood 
or horses) or in small towns and are poorly described by the word “capitalist.” Early in 1791 
there was published a list of deputies who were detested for their extremism. But this political 
group was sociologically diverse, as the percentages show. A fourth were members of the 
formerly privileged orders, 1x per cent being nobles and 14 per cent clergy. Only 9 per cent 
were in business. The remaining two-thirds were officials, professional men, and landowners. 
(R. R. Palmer, "Sur la composition sociale de la Gauche à la Constituante," Annales his- 
toriques de la Révolution frangaise, XXXI [No. 2, 1959], 154-56.) Although of all professional 
groups the men of law played the most prominent role in the Third Estate of 1789, they have 
received little study. The professional background of their political activity is explained in a 
valuable article by Philip Dawson, "The bourgeoisie de robe in 1789," French Historical 
Studies, IV (No. 1, 1965), 1-21. 
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embraces only a minority of the upper middle classes and explains almost 
nothing about the origins of the revolutionary leadership. In this sense it 
should be discarded as inadequate and misleading. But there are other senses, 
loaded with eighteenth-century implications, in which the word will continue 
to be employed because it alone translates what the documents have to say. 
One may, for example, speak of bourgeois who lived nobly on their revenues 
and comprised a fiscal category; these constituted a small portion of the 
Third Estate and counted entirely in the proprietary group. One may also 
speak of bourgeois as persons who, being inscribed in the registers of the 
bourgeoisie of a town, enjoyed what Anglo-Saxons call "the rights of the 
city," including political advantages and fiscal exemptions worth having, but 
in this sense the bourgeoisie included nobles and noncapitalist commoners 
and was not entirely of the Third Estate.” Finally, one may adopt a peasant 
usage, applying the word bourgeois to townsmen who collected rents in and 
near the village and were felt to be an alien and adverse interest.9? All three 
meanings convey realities of the old regime and are useful on condition that 
one makes clear which of them he has in mind. 

The second conclusion is that we have no economic explanation for the 
so-called "bourgeois revolution," the assault of the upper "Third Estate on 
absolutism and aristocracy. No one denies that such an assault took place or 
that it left a powerful imprint upon French society. The struggle for the 
doubling of the Third Estate and the vote by head, the demand for a con- 
stitution and an elected legislature, the intimation of political equality in the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man, the liquidation of intendancies, provinces, 
parlements, fiscal inequalities, forms of nobility—all these, put in series with 
the emigration, the expropriation of Church and émigré wealth, and the 
Terror, have to be made credible on some basis. By one of the unexamined 
postulates of current historiography we expect them to be explained by a con- 
flict of social classes and the contradictions between a "rising" economic 
order and the order that it challenges. The position taken here is that we 
have now learned enough to see that this cannot be done, that to divide the 
wealthy elements of prerevolutionary society into a feudal aristocracy and a 
capitalist bourgeoisie forces the concealment of too much evidence, and that 
the whole classic concept of a bourgeois revolution has become impossible to 
sustain. 

This leaves in our interpretation of the Revolution a somewhat painful 
void. Our instinct is to fill it with a new class struggle interpretation like 


19 Contemporary definition and discussion in Encyclopédie méthodique: Jurisprudence, 1, 


96-98; X, 442-45. i : ; 
80 Paul Bois, Paysans de l'Ouest: Des structures économiques et sociales aux options 


politiques depuis l'époque révolutionnaire dans la Sarthe (Le Mans, 1960), 340-43. 
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Cobban's “revolution of the propertied classes,”** which explains some results 
of the Revolution but not, apparently, its origins. There may, however, be 
more plausibility in a political approach than in a reorganization of social 
categories. The gist of such an approach can be set down in two proposi- 
tions that probably amount to the same thing. First, the struggle against 
absolutism and aristocracy was the product of a financial and political crisis 
that it did not create. Second, it was essentially a political revolution with so- 
cial consequences and not a social revolution with political consequences. 
Because these assumptions suggest a backward step in historiography, it will 
take a few paragraphs to make them respectable. 

The Revolution resulted from a bankruptcy that left the monarchy dis- 
credited and helpless. The disclosures of the first Assembly of Notables 
shocked everyone capable of reacting to public affairs, set off an expanding 
discussion of reforms, and raised hopes for a national regeneration." The 
government’s reform program, which threatened privileges and seemed 
tainted with the supposed negligence and dishonesty of the Controller General 
Calonne, was rejected by the Notables. For more than a year the parlements 
and other constituted bodies opposed it. This resistance, the so-called révolte 
nobiliaire, taught the upper Third Estate the language, tactics, and gallantry 
of opposition. It made the convocation of the Estates-General inevitable. 
When in August 1788 this convocation was announced (along with a partial 
suspension of payments), there was thrust upon the nation a new political 
issue: whether royal power would pass to the privileged orders or would be 
shared with those who, until then, had been disfranchised. By inviting his 
subjects to advise him on how to organize the Estates-General, the King pre- 
cipitated a landslide of publications that touched off a growing outcry for the 
doubling of the Third and the vote by head. This generated a political strug- 
gle between democracy, as Palmer has defined it, and aristocracy, substan- 
tially as he has taught us to understand it. The stakes were very high. They 
included the question of at whose expense the financial problem would be 
solved, and whether careers in the military, the clergy, and the judiciary, 
and, above all, in politics would be opened to commoners, rich and poor, 
whose main resources were talents, education, and ambition. In explaining 
the democratic assault on despotism and aristocracy it is unnecessary to con- 
jure up a social struggle rooted in economic change. The paralysis of the 
monarchy, the apprehensions of the taxable groups and creditors of the 
state, and the hopes and ambitions of the professional classes, combined with 
the slogans, myths, and images generated by the struggle, seem quite enough 


81 Cobban, Social Interpretation, Chap. xn. 
83 Egret, Pré-révolution, 369. 
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The revolutionary mentality was created by the crisis. It was, in fact, the 
writing of the cahiers that forced a crystallization of issues and their formu- 
lation in ideological terms. For the mass of the upper Third Estate, the 
schools of revolution were the electoral assemblies of 1789, not the salons and 
sociétés de pensée of the old regime. 

What this interpretation restores is the sense of an unplanned, unpre- 
meditated revolution that in many ways exceeded the aims expressed in the 
cahiers de doléances of March and April 1789. ‘Take, for example, the aboli- 
tion of nobility, which may be understood here as aristocracy constituted ju- 
ridically as an order. If in the spring of 1789 the upper Third Estate had seen 
nobility as an intolerable institution it would certainly have called for its 
destruction. But this was never attempted until the revolutionary leadership 
had concluded, from more than a year of political experience, that the no- 
bility was an incorrigible enemy of the new regime. Certainly there was 
friction in the quarrel of 1788 over how the new provincial estates would be 
constituted and whether nobles and commoners would deliberate there to- 
gether. It was intensified by the dispute over how the Estates-General should 
be organized. But in the spring of 1789 middle-class feelings toward nobility 
were still benign. Far from wanting to abolish nobility, the Third Estate 
wished to rehabilitate it. One reads in the Third Estate cahiers of the major 
towns and cities that nobility was to be reformed, that nobles should be 
given opportunities to replenish their fortunes, and, still more remarkable, 
that nobility must be saved from adulteration by abolishing the venal of- 
fices and making ennoblement depend not on money but on service to the 
nation. Then came the quarrels and confrontations of 1789, the destruction 
of the constituted bodies, and the reform of the army and the Church, which 
was dispossessed to protect the creditors of the state. These events made the 
opposition to the Revolution, inside and outside the National Assembly, for- 
midable. In all three orders it developed considerable strength. On June 19, 
1790, after a year of struggle, nobility, as such, was abolished in order to dis- 

88In the Third Estate cahiers I have yet to find any demand for abolishing nobility as 
an institution, The following are cahiers whose authors either denounced venal ennoblement or 
called for its elimination: Third Estate, province of Poitou, bailliage of Tours, bailliage and 
sénéchaussée of Poitiers, bailliage of Amiens, town of Chilons-sur-Marne, sénéchatssée of 
Montauban, city of Rouen, sénéchaussée of La Rochelle, city of Nantes, city of Paris (In- 
tramuros), city of Marseilles, city of Orléans, town of Angouléme. (Archives parlementaires, 
ed. Mavidal et al, I, 746; I, 597-98; III, 482; IV, 99; V, 410, 416, 493, 601—602; VI, 53; 
Les élections et les cahiers de Paris en 1789, ed. C.-L. Chassin [4 vols., Paris, 1888], III, 337; 
Cahiers de doléances de la sénéchaussée de Marseille pour les États qénéraux de 1789, ed. 
Joseph Fournier [Marseilles, 1908], 367; Cahiers de doléances du bailiage d'Orléans powr les 
États généraux de 1789, ed. Camille Bloch [2 vols., Orléans, 1906—1907], II, 323; Cahiers de 
doléances de la sénéchaussée d'Angoulême et du siège royale de Cognac pour les Etats généraux 
de 1789, ed. Prosper Boissonade [Paris, 1907], 103.) For an explanation of the paradox of 


why the roturiers should have desired closure of the road to ennoblement through venal office, 
see Elinor G. Barber, The Bourgeoisie in 18th Century France (Princeton, N. J., 1955), 56-57. 
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arm and probably to punish the most conspicuous element of the opposition." 
Nothing in the cahiers forecasts such a decree. The intention to smash the 
legal basis of nobility and, along with it, the whole system of language, sym- 
bols, images, and formalities that reinforced the subservience of the lower 
groups, was a product of the revolutionary crisis, not a cause. To argue that 
‘it came about through long years of economic change, class formation, and 
the gradual growth of class consciousness in a bourgeoisie that played a capi- 
talist role in the relations of production is not only out of keeping with the 
evidence, but superfluous. 


The present crisis in the interpretation of the French Revolution results 
from the maturing of social history as a discipline. This specialty, in its pres- 
ent form, was virtually created in France.9* Its methods are as distinctive as 
the sources it employs, and its findings are most convincing when expressed 
in quantitative form. Applied to the history of the Revolution, it has yielded 
a mass of data on economic interests and conditions, standards of living, pop- 
ulation change, corporate structures, social values, and the complex men- 
talities found at various levels of society. Much of this material disagrees 
with the vocabulary in use when the effort began. But the vocabulary is still 
in force. The problem is how to rescue the data from a language that mis- 
represents it and imprisons it in categories that can no longer be justified. 

Although interest in the social history of the Revolution is very old, its 
progress as a specialty began during 1901-1904, when Jaurés published the 
first four volumes of the Histoire socialiste®® and procured the establishment 
of the Commission of the Economic History of the Revolution." “It was 
Jaurès,” Lefebvre once wrote, “who habituated historians to see [in the 
Revolution] a fact [that is] social and, consequently, of economic origin." 
Jaurés had no doubt that the Revolution was the political triumph of a 
bourgeoisie matured by the growth of capitalism, and, with an erudition 
that is astonishing, given the literature available to him, he rewrote the 
history of the Revolution on this theme. Lefebvre, who avowed a deep in- 


85 Archives parlementaires, ed. Mavidal et al., XVIII, 104-10. 

$5 Although social history was first systematically defined by Lucien Febvre and Marc 
Bloch, the first great monograph in the field, still an authoritative model, was Georges 
mE Les paysans du Nord pendant la Révolution française (Lille, 1924; ad ed., Bari, 
1959). 

86 Histoire socialiste, ed. Jean Jaurès (1a vols, Paris, 1901-1908), I-IV. These are Jaurès’ 
four volumes on the Constituante, the Legislative, and the Convention, published during 
1901-1904 and republished twenty years later by Albert Mathiez under the title, Histoire 
socialiste de la Révolution francaise (8 vols., Paris, 1922-24). 

87 Since its establishment in 1903, the commission and its affiliated committees have pub- 
lished well over two hundred volumes of documents, papers, monographs, and research guides, 
Many of these are indispensable instruments de travail. 

88 Lefebvre, "La Révolution frangaise et les paysans," Etudes, ed. Soboul, 339. 
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debtedness to Jaurés,® never renounced this view. In the first two paragraphs 
of Quatre-vingt-neuf, paragraphs that dominate the reading of the whole 
book, he identified the "primary cause" of the Revolution as a conflict be- 
tween an aristocratic society, grounded historically in the ascendancy of land- 
owners, and a new class, the bourgeoisie, enriched on liquid forms of wealth. 
In this passage Lefebvre left no doubt that capitalism was the economic basis 
of the bourgeoisie and the source of its growing power. Out of this socio- 
economic configuration had come, he said, the ideology of the philosophes 
and the économistes, expressing the values and aspirations of a revolutionary 
class, These developments were fundamental. The royal bankruptcy and the 
aristocratic resistance that forced the King to convoke the Estates-General 
were treated as an “immediate cause” which explained many of the char- 
acteristics of the Revolution and why it began when it did.®° 
Lefebvre’s work, however, led him to modify considerably the original 
overview of Jaurés. Writing in 1932, he found that overview already too 
simple. As an explanation, he observed, it was credible only when supple- 
mented with the financial crisis, the révolte nobiliaire, and the economic 
distress that produced the popular disturbances without which the Revolu- 
tion could not have succeeded?! In Quatre-vingt-neuf, passing well beyond 
the thesis announced in the preface, he described four revolutions: aristo- 
cratic, bourgeois, popular, and peasant9? In La Révolution française, the 
synthesis that he contributed in 1951 to the series “Peuples et civilisations,” 
he described an aristocratic revolution, a bourgeois revolution, and a popular 
revolution, the last being composed of a Parisian revolution, a municipal 
revolution, and a peasant revolution; all these were treated under the heading 
- "L'avénernent de la bourgeoisie en France."?? He was also troubled, far more 


89 ‘Tt is really Jaurès who has been our master and the more worthy of being so in that, 
while restoring to history its social and economic substructure, he corrected what was intem- 
perate in what went by the name of Marxism, by maintaining very energetically that ideas yet 
have a life of their own, that they play an essential role in history, that the dominant class 
itself is not wholly governed by egoist preoccupations and that there is sincerity in its convic- 
tion that the general well-being depends on the maintenance of its authority." (Idid.; see also 
Soboul, “Georges Lefebvre historien de la Révolution française [1874—1959]," ibid., 3-4.) 

90 Georges Lefebvre, Quatre-vingt-neuf (Paris, 1939), 5-6; id. The Coming of the French 
Revolution, tt. R. R. Palmer (Princeton, N. J., 1947), 1-2. Also a passage of 1937: "The 
origins of the Revolution involve several problems. It was the bourgeoisie that took control of 
it and gave it juridical form, inspired by its ideology, which agreed with its interests. The 
problem—which Jaurés stated clearly and for which he outlined the solution—is to know how 
the bourgeoisie finally came to understand, thanks to the progress of the capitalist economy, 
that feudal institutions opposed to the triumph of capitalism an obstacle that it was absolutely 
necessary to eliminate; and how at the same time it acquired the strength, the knowledge, and 
the talent, which, with the consciousness of its social superiority, gave it the will and the 
means to scize power and keep it.” (Lefebvre, "Le mouvement des prix et les origines de la 
Révolution francaise," Etudes, ed. Soboul, 233-34.) 

91 Ibid., 340-41. 

92 Lefebvre, Quatre-vingt-neuj, 9-172. 

93 Id., La Révolution française (Paris, 1951), 107-88. 
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than less perceptive historians, by the problem of relating the bourgeoisie, 
with all its diversity, to the derivation assigned it in Jaurés’ writings and his 
own preface to Quatre-vingt-neuf. Twice he wrote that it was not "homo- 
geneous.” In La Révolution française he saw it as composed of bourgeois 
living on investments in land and, to some extent, liquid capital; holders of 
venal offices; financiers, maritime merchants, and manufacturers; a “middle 
class” or petite bourgeoisie of tradesmen and petty officials; and a bourgeoisie 
of intellectual capacities ranging from savants and artists to law clerks and 
office employees.” The determinants of status, he believed, included birth, 
corps, vocation, and, occasionally, talent. In his last study, an analysis of the 
urban society of Orléans, he laid out social categories in terms of order, vo- 
cation, and wealth or income,®® but Soboul tells us that he was not satisfied 
with either the method or the results?" It is not difficult to see why. Classi- 
fication by wealth conflicted with classification by role, and both conflicted 
with classification by order. Nearly a fifth of the nobles who enjoyed rev- 
enues of more than five hundred livres per year, for example, were mer- 
chants and sugar refiners; “bourgeois” by vocation, they shared the privileges 
of the second estate. To put the matter another way, half the refiners and a 
third of the merchants named in the tax rolls of 1791 were nobles; giving 
priority to the system of orders, Lefebvre classified them with the nobility. 
The Third Estate he divided into a haute bourgeoisie and a large category 
called moyenne et petite bourgeoisies, but for lack of tax rolls did this entirely 
on the basis of vocations and corporate groupings. All nonnoble merchants, 
refiners, brokers, officials, and manufacturers were assigned to the haute 
bourgeoisie, although Lefevre observed that, if the tax rolls had survived, 
some of them would have had to be demoted. On that principle, of course, 
the same documents would have elevated many professional men from the 
lower group to the higher. Finally, one reads that the cahier of the Third 
Estate of the bailliage was drawn up by the elite of the bourgeoisie, but that 
elite, a political entity, remains unreconciled with the socioeconomic group- 
ings. 

Apparently, what the emerging data have made impossible is to equate the 
identifiable leadership of the upper Third Estate—the "revolutionary bour- 
geoisie"—with a social class that played a common role in the relations of 
production, or, more precisely, owned the instruments of production in an 
emergent capitalist economy. Soboul, in his masterful study of the sans- 

94 Id., Quatre-vingt-neuf, 46, and La Révolution frangaise, 49. 

95 Ibid., 48—52. 

98 Lefebvre, Etudes orléanaises, I, 137-209. 
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culottes, faced a comparable situation. He found the sans-culottes a political 
bloc composed of diverse economic elements; he therefore pronounced them 
not a social class? The same step may now be taken with regard to the “rev- 
- olutionary bourgeoisie.” Jeffry Kaplow has, in fact, moved toward this solu- 
tion by defining the bourgeois on juridical and political lines They were, 
he says, well-to-do people excluded from the privileges of the nobles and 
from powerful positions in the state, the army, the Church, and the parle- 
ments. Yet they had access, not enjoyed by the common people, to local 
political office. “They were beginning to become conscious of themselves as a 
class,” he observes, “and shared a definite set of values.” That is certainly 
true. Yet, if this is a social class, it is not one in the sense recognized by the 
last two generations of social scientists in this country. Nor is it the bour- 
geoisie as we commonly think of it. 

Hexter has recently pointed out that one of the peculiarities of historical 
rhetoric is the use of words that he calls “evocative” because they signal the 
historian to summon up whole categories and sequences of associations with 
which professional thought identifies them.!?! Terms like “aristocracy,” 
“bourgeoisie,” “feudalism,” “capitalism,” and “social class” have this quality. 
It is what gives them interpretive value. Each is freighted with implications 
that make it operative in the machinery of the bourgeois revolution model, 
so that, as Cobban points out, to accept the language is to accept the theory. 
. In ordinary usage, whoever says "class" is heard to say “productive role,” 
and whoever says “bourgeois” is heard to say “capitalist.” Unless he adds an 
emphatic disclaimer, he should expect to be understood in this sense. But 
even emphatic disclaimers can be ineffectual if, as in the case of “class” and 
“bourgeois,” special meanings have been welded on by more than thirty 
years of writing, teaching, and discussion. Under those circumstances, there 
is little prospect of revising professional usage. That is particularly true of a 
vocabulary which, among many millions of the world’s people, has a con- 
tent that is ideologically obligatory and is thereby frozen into alliance with 
an obsolete interpretation. Obviously, the project of solving this problem by 
giving new meanings to old words is more or less utopian. The phrases 
"bourgeois revolution" and “revolutionary bourgeoisie," with their inherent 
deceptions, will have to go, and others must be found that convey with pre- 
cision and veracity the realities of social history. 

99 Albert Soboul, Les sans-culottes parisiens en l'an II: Weis populaire e gouverne- 
ment révolutionnaire, 2 juin 1793-9 thermidor an II (Paris, 1958), 42 

100In his introduction to New Perspectives on the French Revolution: Readings in His- 
torical Sociology, ed. Jeffry Kaplow (New York, 1965), I4- 
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Class in the French Revolution: 
A Discussion 
I 


On “Who Intervened in 1788?” 


Jerrry Karrtow* 


IN her review article, “Who Intervened in 1788? A Commentary on The 
Coming of the French Revolution” Professor Eisenstein sought to show that 
Georges Lefebvre’s claim that it was the bourgeoisie who initiated revolu- 
tionary action against the parlements in September 1788 is not supported by 
the evidence.’ This revisionist view calls for several comments. 

First, it should be noted that Eisenstein is really a new kind of revision- 
ist. Unlike some of her predecessors, she refuses to throw out the concept of 
the bourgeoisie, although she maintains that it is a “difficult to define social 
sector.” Her own view is much more radical—that the existence of a bour- 
geoisie, however defined, is irrelevant to the discussion, for the theory of 
class from which the concept proceeds is 


a static framework derived from a structural analysis . . . incapable of containing 
this sort of dynamic group action [that is, the action of the national party in the 
fall and winter of 1788]. Instead it keeps apart, as socially stratified, the very 
cluster of men who gravitated together, mutually attracted by political goals that 
appeared to be within their reach. By artificially segmenting this continuous group 
action, by arbitrarily assigning revolutionary initiative first to the class-oriented 
activities of the aristocracy, then to those of the bourgeoisie, the author [Lefeb- 
vre] has, thus, almost smothered his evidence? 


Now this argument, ingenious though it may be, sins in two ways. First, it 
sets up a theoretical straw man, and, second, it neglects to make use of evi- 
dence gathered by scholars since Lefebvre wrote in 1939. 

Any theory of class analysis that proposes a static model is fundamentally 
ahistorical and therefore inapplicable to the matter at hand. Lefebvre and his 
successors—George Rudé, Albert Soboul, Richard Cobb, and others—many 
of whom approach the history of the French Revolution from a Marxist or 
Neo-Marxist standpoint, are aware of this and are at pains to stress the con- 


* An assistant professor at Columbia University, Mr. Kaplow is interested in French social 
history. He is the author of Elbeuf during the Revolutionary Period: History and Social Structure 
(Baltimore, 1964). 

1 Elizabeth L. Eisenstein, “Who Intervened in 1788? A Commentary on The Coming of 
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stant evolution of classes, their inner complexity, and the interaction that 
takes place between them and their social environment. They would, I think, 
agree with Eisenstein that there was no clear-cut dichotomy between any two 
large classes in old regime France. I suggest that their use of words like 
“nobility” and “bourgeoisie” does not in any way imply a belief in the ho- 
mogeneous nature of the two groups or in their political solidarity, as 
Eisenstein seems to infer Certainly, the distinction between noble and 
bourgeois in the eighteenth century was not so absolute as that between 
capitalist and proletarian in the nineteenth, for instance. And the internal 
cohesion of each class has also gained much in the telling. There were 
nobles of the robe and nobles of the sword, those of the court and those who 
resided in the provinces, the rich and the poor, the officeholders and those 
deprived of participation in government. The members of the bourgeoisie 
also differed from one another according to criteria of profession, wealth, 
residence, and status, to name only a few. Furthermore, there were surely 
nobles who played bourgeois roles (by holding capitalist investments, for 
instance) and bourgeois who became noble, but did not give up the ac- 
tivities nor the attitude of mind that made them bourgeois. In the light of 
this, is there any meaningful sense in which the bourgeoisie and the nobility 
can be said to have been fundamentally opposed to one another? Indeed, 
there is. Each represented a different stage in a complex set of socioeconomic 
relationships, the one feudal, the other capitalist. The dichotomy is not be- 
tween the purely feudal relationships of Charlemagne’s time and the in- 
dustrial capitalism of the nineteenth century, both of which terms are his- 
torically anachronistic when applied to our period. But the conflict remains, 
and associated with it is a set of political choices. Contrary to what has 
been said and repeated a thousand times, these choices were not centered 
around the narrow conflict between aristocracy and democracy, still less 
around a particular set of political institutions, but rather around the ques- 
tions of who should rule and, more important still, who should have access 
to the levers of power. The choice between Parlement and Parliament was 
less important than that between the stasis of a noble-oriented society based 
on birth, privilege, and honor, on the one hand, and the dynamic society of 
the bourgeoisie with its watchwords of talent, intelligence, and productivity, 
on the other. 

Now it would be a grave error to assume that belonging to a given class 
automatically determines one’s politica] attitudes. This sort of crude deter- 
minism has long been out of fashion with historians of the French Revolu- 
tion, and the use of it constitutes another instance of Eisenstein’s straw 
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man technique. To expect the nobility to act in defense of its interests (as it 
did, for the most part) is one thing; to hold that each noble will respond to 
a given stimulus like Pavlov's dogs is quite another. While the first expecta- 
tion is borne out by the facts, the second is shown to be indefensibly mechan- 
ical. 

The author's argument falls into two main parts: first, that " 'France's 
bourgeoisie’ did noz initiate the protest movement of 1788 and did not play 
a prominent role in the events and reforms of 1789"; second, that this lead- 
ing role, usually attributed to the bourgeoisie, was in fact played by a hetero- 
geneous group of men "mutually attracted by political goals that appeared to 
be within their reach."* On the first point, she holds that there is no evidence 
to prove that "protest against the Parlement's ruling [of September 25, 
1788] was locally initiated by groups drawn exclusively from any one class 
or estate." That is true enough if the emphasis is placed on the word exclu- 
sive. The fact is that the bourgeoisie did intervene in numerous provincial 
cities. Although they were not alone, they did constitute the new element in 
the struggle, not having previously played any but a passive role. Every. 
bourgeois did not participate in the movement equally, and some—like the 
representatives of privileged towns in Brittany or some guild members in 
Dijon—even opposed it. For that reason, they would soon be removed from 
positions of authority and replaced by bourgeois of a politically more radi- 
cal sort. For someone who insists that it is indeed the struggle over repre- 
sentation in the Estates-General that distinguishes the Revolution from all 
preceding "times of troubles," Eisenstein is curiously blind to the agitation 
led by these men. What is surprising is not that some bourgeois remained 
outside of politics but that so many did in fact rally to the national cause. As 
Michel-Joseph-Antoine Servan, the former avocat général of the parlement 
of Grenoble, put it: 


Ils [le Tiers État] n'attendent de fortune que de leurs services et de distinction que 
de leurs bassesses auprés de la Noblesse et du Clergé. Les bénéfices d'un cóté; les 
offices de judicature, de l'autre. Tout ce que les dons ont de réel, tout ce que les 
promesses et les illusions de l'espérance ont de séduisant; que de chaines dans les 
mains de la Noblesse et du Clergé pour accabler le Tiers État, qui les regoit en les 
baisant, tantót comme honorables, tantót comme sacrées! Que de moyens enfin 
d'enlever à la partie du Tiers État qui s'ignore elle-même, celle qui serait capable 
de connaître ses droits et de les défendrel" 

* Ibid., 101, 102. 

5 Ibid., 83. 

8 See the work of Jean Egret, in particular his "Les origines de la Révolution en Bretagne 
(1788-1789),” Revue historique, CCXIII (Apr.-June 1955), 189-215, tr. and reprinted in New 
Perspectives on the French Revolution: Readings in Historical Sociology, ed. Jeffry Kaplow (New 
York, 1965). It seems to me odd, to say the least, that Eisenstein makes no mention of Egret's 
work, for he is by common consent the outstanding authority on the period under discussion. 
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The chains of subordination are hard to break. The bourgeoisie, like many 
another oppressed class since that time, had internalized the portrait drawn 
of it by the establishment, and that is a situation less conducive to revolu- 
tion than to Uncle Tomism. 

Because this was true, the liberal nobility in the Committee of Thirty 
rendered the bourgeoisie a great service by making propaganda in favor of 
the good cause. Why did they do so? We cannot say without undertaking 
biographical study of the individuals involved. That many of the Thirty 
were members of the robe engaged in a struggle with the monarchy may 
be one reason. Mirabeau’s desire to strike a blow against the society that had 
effectively disowned him may be another. Adherence to political goals or 
the charisma of leadership may have to be taken into account. In any case, 
the constant reminder that certain aristocrats did in fact go so far as to sup- 
port the doubling of the Third proves nothing whatsoever about the class 
nature of the struggle of 1788. Nor will it do to kick in an open door by 
arguing, as Eisenstein does, that the clergy was in fact not a class. Mallet du 
Pan was a more accurate journalist than the author thinks when he wrote, 
in January 1789, that “ "The war is between the Third Estate and the other 
two orders? "°? What he—and, I would argue, most of his contemporaries— 
meant when they spoke of the clergy was that portion of it made up of great 
abbots and bishops, but certainly not the parish priests. In the Third Repub- 
lic, a priest was a priest, and that was that, but that was not the case in the 
old regime. 

Let us now look more closely at the specific issue at hand: the doubling 
of the Third. A significant section of the bourgeoisie wanted this change, as 
did some aristocrats. It will not, however, do to play with the evidence in 
order to show that there were no essential differences between the attitudes 
of the two classes. Thus, it is true that the First Bureau of the Assembly of 
Notables of 1788 voted, under the leadership of the Comte de Provence, for 
the doubling, but Eisenstein neglects to quote the second half of Lefebvre’s 
sentence to the effect that this was done “on condition that each order in the 
Estates General should remain free to accept or reject the vote by head"—a 
provision that effectively took the guts out of the resolution.'? Furthermore, 
she argues, without a shred of evidence, that the patriot leaders used old 
electoral traditions to keep the issues of the doubling of the Third and the 
mixing of the orders separate until after the elections, so that the Third 
Estate would be free of representatives of the clergy and nobility, who 

8 Eisenstein, “Who Intervened in 1788?” 82. 

? Ibid., 85. 
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normally would have been elected in the place of the “literate laity.”™ Even if 
this were true—and it presupposes a centrally organized electoral campaign 
whose existence is not proven—it would say nothing about the vote by head. 
Mixing one estate with another for the purposes of debate does not auto- 
matically imply voting as individuals. If we are to believe Mirabeau, it may 
well be that some parlement members of the Committee of Thirty were not 
just using a tactic in desiring to keep the issues separate, but were actually 
expressing a preference: “yes” to the doubling of the Third, but no farther 
than that on the democratic road.” 

There are a couple of other points that have to do with the use of evi- 
dence. Eisenstein accuses Lefebvre of contradicting himself on two occa- 
sions. The first concerns the third order of the provincial estates of Brittany. 
The Third Estate was made up of privileged persons, but they nonetheless 
defied the first and second estates by refusing to sit until fiscal equality was 
granted. How can one explain the apparent paradox? If we consult Jean 
Egret, we find that the persons in question, privileged though they were, 
acted daringly, precisely because of the presence in the meeting room of 
some twenty-nine municipal deputies and several commissaires adjoints 
from Nantes, who represented the revolutionary force of the Breton bour- 
geoisie..? Another example: Lefebvre is guilty of contradiction in arguing 
that the central organization of a revolutionary movement was inhibited by 
uncertain means of communication, while at the same time stating that news 
of the Parlement’s September ruling spread quickly. To this it must be said 
that the spreading of news and the organizing of revolution cannot be 
lumped together when discussing the problem of communications. To spread 
the news of a parlement’s action was perfectly legal and above board; to 
organize a revolution is to engage in clandestine activity. Newsboys and 
revolutionaries have not the same access to transportation facilities. 

The Third Estate was indeed represented in the Estates-General by 
members of the literate laity—who also happened to be bourgeois. I would 
be the last to say that our concepts of class in preindustrial societies could 
not stand sharpening and, perhaps, redefinition. But it is a quibble to take 
Lefebvre to task for his use of the expression “ ‘enterprising bourgeois ” 
when speaking of those responsible for drawing up the cahiers and suggest- 
ing candidates. Most of them were not entrepreneurs, but they were enter- 
prising. 

11 Fisenstein, “Who Intervened in 1788?" 95, 96-97. 

13 Egret, Pré-révolution, 328. 

18 Eisenstein, “Who Intervened in 1788?" 83; Egret, "Bretagne," 203; see also Lefebvre, 
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In my view, it is impossible to discuss the making of the Revolution 
solely in terms of who was responsible for a given set of actions at its be- 
ginning, without making reference to the program and accomplishments of 
the Revolution as a whole. But even if we permit Eisenstein her approach, 
it must be said that she has failed to make her point. When she says that 
“There is something wildly askew about a structural model that includes the 
top layer of nobles and the bottom layer of the clergy within the middle 
ranks of the ‘middle’ class," she is accusing only herself. She has lumped 
these people together on criteria of political ideas and literacy. No one else 
has ever done so—at least not on the basis of a social definition. What Le- 
febvre and his followers have undertaken to prove is that the French Revo- 
-ution was a bourgeois one, in that it was made by bourgeois for the benefit 
of the bourgeoisie—or, if you will, in the name of an ideal formulated by 
the bourgeoisie and identified with the well-being of humanity as a whole. 
The facts show that the bourgeoisie was active, that it had ideals, although 
its members differed among themselves on specific issues within the general 
framework and, of course, on the question of means. They were not alone, 
but they were dominant. All our questions have not been answered, but a 
foundation has been laid. Is it not possible, at long last, to go on from there? 


15 Ibid., 94-95, n. a7. 
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The Many Lives of Georges Lefebvre 


GILBERT SuaPIo* 


DURING the past few decades, studies of the French Revolution have 
flowered. A wide consensus seems to have been developing, muffling the 
traditional conflicts of rival ideological schools in a mass of documentary 
evidence. Empirical studies of theoretically crucial issues were pursued by 
new techniques, particularly in economic history and in the study of the 
social origins of participants in various revolutionary groups and activities. 
In the wake of such a wave of progress it is, I suppose, both healthy and 
inevitable that we should witness a wave of skepticism. Elizabeth Eisen- 
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stein's review article on Lefebvre's The Coming of the French Revolution! 
is best understood as one instance of this reaction, along with Alfred Cob- 
ban's important volume, The Social Interpretation of the French Revolu- 
tion? Richard Cobb’s wide-ranging attacks on new methods in history, at the 
1966 meeting of the Society for French Historical Studies and in the Times 
Literary Supplement, and George Taylor’s brilliant contribution to the ses- 
sion on the French Revolution at the American Historical Association 
meeting in San Francisco and published in this same issue of the American 
Historical Review. 

Despite some setious differences in their approaches, Eisenstein’s main 
purpose is, like Cobban’s, to show how a traditional Marxist approach to the 
French Revolution is contradicted by the growing body of evidence (which, 
paradoxically, has been largely collected by “Marxists”). Outside of China 
and Albania, it is difficult to imagine anyone objecting to this ambition. As 
“Neo-Marxists,” whether sociological theorists (such as Ralf Dahrendorf 
or Norman Birnbaum) or historians of the Revolution (such as Lefebvre or 
Albert Soboul), become more “Neo” and less “Marxist,” it becomes difficult 
to distinguish their theoretical position from ordinary good sense. In the 
Communist Manifesto, we find a simple (or simple-minded) view of both 
the French Revolution and revolutions in general. Social structures (such as 
“feudalism”) are built by ruling classes (such as the nobility) to protect 
their collective interests, only to be overthrown by rising groups (such as 
the bourgeoisie), both groups being defined simply by their productive 
roles. Neo-Marxism, however, has moved to the mere expectation that we 
will find in history social groups, variously defined, struggling for power 
and, thereby, continuously changing social structures. 

Like Cobban, Eisenstein presents Lefebvre’s views as if he were a simple- 
minded Marxist, who shows the “bourgeoisie” as having created the Revo- 
lution (or seized control from the aristocracy) in its own interests. Since I, 
on the other hand, have found his writings the most important impetus to 
the de-Stalinization of our view of the Revolution, at least one of us, clearly, 
is reading his works incorrectly. At a time when the non-Marxist Crane 
Brinton was excluding data on the prevalence of Jacobin Clubs in rural 
areas on the grounds that peasants only did what they were told by repre- 
sentatives on mission, Lefebvre was, for the first time, placing the peasant on 
the revolutionary stage as an actor in his own right, responding reasonably 


lGeorges Lefebvre, The Coming of the French Revolution, tr. R.R. Palmer (New York, 
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to the pressures of his own social, economic, and political situation. Again, 
while he gives perhaps more importance and less definition to the bour- 
geosie than this group warrants, Lefebvre’s primary emphasis is clearly 
upon the fact that, at its various stages and in various ways, all of the groups 
constituting eighteenth-century France somehow participated in the making 
of the Revolution. 

A learned friend has recently described Soboul’s Marxism as a kind of 
frame. The picture that he provides of the Revolution can be regarded as 
valid, valuable, even beautiful, but it is placed in an inappropriate Marxist 
frame. The frame does not detract from the picture, which could be re- 
moved from this frame and placed in another without changing its value. 

The analogy suggests that the broad theoretical assumptions and the sig- 
nificant conclusions of the work are radically divorced from its empirical 
details. Since, in the social studies even more than in the fine arts, the frame 
really matters, as it provides the linkage between any particular historical 
study and those general views of man and society that justify the scholarly 
effort, Cobban and Eisenstein perform for us a truly valuable service. They 
are strongest when (in the classic tradition of Anglo-Saxons dealing with 
continental thought) they confront a simplistic Marxist statement with his- 
torical fact. For example, while he was certainly aware of it, Lefebvre neg- 
lected or refused to draw the full historical lesson from the prominence 
of nobles and clergy in the leadership of the struggle for doubling the rep- 
resentation of the Third Estate, during the winter of 1788-1789. Or, again, 
instead of assuming (as do both Cobban and the Marxists) that those who 
profited most from the Revolution must be those who produced it, Eisen- 
stein insists that we approach these as two separate empirical issues, with 
proper respect for the unanticipated consequences of purposive social ac- 
tion, or the “ironies of history.” 

Two concerns, however, restrain my enthusiasm for these achievements: 
' the danger that, in stereotyping Lefebvre’s, before a superior synthesis is 
presented, we will feel that we need no longer read him (any more than we 
still read Marx); and the even more important danger that we will accept 
an alternative theory of history, with its associated methodology, as mislead- 
ing as the Marxist view, which is introduced in the implicit assumptions of 
the critique. The critics’ views of Lefebvre may be misleadingly partial, and 
their underlying ideas of social change and their views of historical method 
may simply lead us into new errors, or, what would be as bad if not worse, 
sterile negations.? 

8 Unlike Eisenstein, Cobban explicitly regards Lefebvre as a “Marxist.” (Social Interpreta- 


Hon, 11.) The difference, however, is only a superficial one in the etiquette of intellectual 
debate in England and the United States. While he uses the term “Marxism” or (worse) 
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We have already referred to Lefebvre's introduction in his early work of 
the peasant as an independent actor on the revolutionary stage. His Grande 
Peur and Paysans du Nord had some importance in the conception of those 
recent works by Paul Bois* and Charles Tilly, which have cured us of 
thinking of the peasant of the west as a rural superstitious dolt simply 
following the rule of nobles and parish priests. 'They force us now to 
analyze his behavior as a political man in light of such objective condi- 
tions of his social and economic life as the purchase of land by the urban 
rich. This is hardly a Marxist approach in any narrow sense. It attributes 
mind and historical significance to the peasant, which Marxism has never 
done in theory or practice. It sees the process of urbanization as significant 
as productive relations, and, in the determination of the lines defining 
historically relevant groups, it takes residence as being equally as important 
as ownership of the means of production. 

Lefebvre's later work seems to me to have been aimed at an empirical 

synthesis, rather than a parti pris. He can probably be more effectively criti- 
cized for having presented a flat, eclectic picture, without indications of the 
relative importance of the various historical events and processes he de- 
scribes and analyzes. Non-Marxist positions abound in this mélange: for 
example, “France remained a nation of agriculture and handicrafts. The de- 
velopment of capitalism and of economic freedom met strong resistance on 
French soil"* could have been written by Cobban. Perhaps The French Rev- 
olution is the only text in which we could find an author using both Augus- 
tin Cochin’s study of the conspiracy of privileged groups in Brittany’ and 
C. E. Labrousse’s analysis of the conjoncture économique at the dawn of the 
Revolution? Elsewhere, he expresses great admiration for Alexis de Tocque- 
vill? and even Hippolyte Taine.” It is precisely his breadth, which encom- 
passes the results of serious empirical work of any school, that provides, 
within his own work, the ammunition for critics of his general position re- 
garding the importance of the bourgeoisie. 
"sociology" to attack Lefebvre’s fundamental theoretical approach, she speaks of "a static 
framework derived from a structural analysis," a description that, to my mind, bears no re- 
semblance to anything in Lefebvre or Marx. The point is, however, that they seem identical 
in their ideas of what Lefebvre thought of the Revolution: as a successful effort by the 
bourgeoisie to break the bonds of feudalism so that capitalism could flower. 

4 Paul Bois, Paysans de l'Ouest: Des structures économiques et sociales aux options politiques 
depuis l'époque révolutionnaire dans la Sarthe (La Mans, 1960). 

5 Charles Tilly, The. Vendée (Cambridge, Mass., 1964). 

9 Georges Lefebvre, The French Revolution from Its Origins to 1793, tr. Elizabeth Moss 
Evanson (Landon, 1962), 33. 

T Ibid., 101. 

8 Ibid., 116. 

9 Georges Lefebvre, "Introduction" to Alexis de Tocqueville, L'Ancien Régime et la 


Révolution, ed. J. P. Mayer (Paris, 1952). 
10 Georges Lefebvre, La Grande Peur de r789 (Paris, n.d.), 1. 
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Without some organizing principle, such an eclecticism would leave 
the reader disoriented, with a mass of facts and interpretations, but no 
clear ideas of the meaning, the sources, or the consequences of the Revolu- 
tion. Lefebvre finds the mortar to hold his structure together in two distinct 
themes. 'The first is the retention of the Marxist view of the overriding sig- 
nificance of the bourgeoisie in a drama having many other participants, the 
primary point of criticism of Eisenstein and Cobban, to which I will return 
presently. The second, which cannot be ignored in any estimate of Lefebvre's 
intellectual orientation, or his relationship to Marxism, is the set of ideals of 
the Revolution, which, though formulated by the bourgeoisie, aimed at the 
universalistic assurance of the Rights of Man and the Citizen. While analyz- 
ing the contents of the Declaration in terms of the interests of those who 
drew it up, and of their constituents, and the historical circumstances and 
pressures of the moment, Lefebvre ultimately turns to its abstract, universal- 
istic message as the profound meaning of the Revolution, even assimilating 
it to the Christian tradition: "The Church promised salvation to all without 
distinction of race, language or nation. To this universalism the new think- 
ers remained faithful. 'They secularized the idea of the Christian community, 
but they kept it alive."!* Lefebvre takes no pains whatever to resolve this 
idealistic view of the meaning of the Revolution with his idea of the promi- 
nent role played by the bourgeoisie, perhaps because he saw no contradic- 
tion in the notion of a particular group as the agent of a universalistic ethic. 
Written at the impending death of the Third Republic, the closing passage 
can hardly be taken as the work of a simplistic Marxist: “It is therefore more 
difficult to live as a free man than to live as a slave and that is why men so 
often renounce their freedom; for freedom is in its way an invitation to a 
life of courage and sometimes of heroism, as the freedom of the Christian is 
an invitation to a life of sainthood.” 

Lefebvre was certainly a Marxist, but he was also a demographic de- 
terminist, a constitutional theorist, an intellectual historian, and a humanis- 
tic moralist. He was, above all, an empiricist, and the pity would be if an 
attack on one facet of his work, however valid, should be taken as a basis 
for rejecting or, worse, ignoring the rest. 

The validity of the attack is, however, still on the agenda. Eisenstein and 
Cobban conclude that there is no basis for the Marxist description of the 
Revolution as an act of a “bourgeoisie” in opposition to the restrictions of a 
“feudal” system. Taken as a dogma (as it sometimes has been), this is unac- 
ceptable, but, taken as a hypothesis, I believe that the necessary theoreti- 


11]d., Coming of the French Revolution, 183. 
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cal and empirical work for its evaluation remains to be performed. This 
work would be built, as are the critiques of Cobban and Eisenstein, around 
a limited number of questions: What is the “bourgeoisie”? What is “feudal- 
ism”? What is a “revolution,” and what is “social change”? And what is 
to be accepted as historical evidence? 

The critics raise questions about both the identity and the historical role 
of the bourgeoisie. Both seem particularly incensed at the use of a concept 
referring to people of highly varied occupations, wealth, and social origins. 
Lefebvre himself makes clear the heterogeneity of the French bourgeoisie, in 
contrast, for example, to that of Russia, where Catherine was apparently 
able to identify it clearly enough to grant it corporative autonomy and ex- 
emption from military service. The diffuse character of the concept, as used 
both by contemporaries of the Revolution (such as, notably, Antoine Bar- 
nave) and by Marxists and those they have influenced, leads Cobban and 
Eisenstein almost (but not quite) to wish to do without it entirely. At one 
point, Eisenstein is carried away: 

Finally, to apply the term “bourgeois” to village priests as well as to “the upper 
level of the nobility . . . whose conditions of life drew them to the bourgeoisie" 

. is to stretch this much-abused term beyond its already frayed limits, There is 
something wildly askew about a structural model that includes the top layer of 
vir and the bod layer of the clergy within the middle ranks of the middle 

ss 
If the son of a bourgeois family enters the clergy, the clergy is not thereby 
"bourgeois," nor does Lefebvre ever designate it as such. As for the nobil- 
ity, the full quotation reads: “At its upper level, the nobility tended to suffer 
amputation of a minority whose conditions of life drew them to the bour- 
geoisie and gave them liberal ideas.”** I have italicized the passage that fills 
the ellipsis in her quotation because it is important. To say that a minority 
(Mirabeau may serve as an example) is amputated is not to say that the no- 
bility, or any part of it, is to be included in the reference of the concept of 
the "bourgeoisie." It is to say the opposite: that having entered the bour- 
geoisie, the minority is no longer considered in law or public opinion as 
“noble.” In both the case of the priest (who, after all, had to come from 
somewhere outside the clergy!) and the noble dérogé, Eisenstein confuses 
the origins of an individual with the structural position of a group. Her dif- 
ferences with Lefebvre here are not over historical facts, but over the proper 
procedures for the construction of social concepts and the analysis of social 
events. 

Since the “bourgeoisie” contains a wide variety of groups (although not 


18 Eisenstein, “Who Intervened in 1788?" 94-95, n. 27. 
14 Lefebvre, Coming of the French Revolution, x4. 
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as wide a variety as Eisenstein thinks), it is certainly, from one point of view, 
difficult to define. But that which is difficult to define may, in fact, exist, and 
even have great historical significance. Indeed, the lack of precise definition 
may even be an important part of the historical situation: Tocqueville makes 
much of the Jack of cultural differentiation in France between the upper 
levels of the Third Estate and the nobility. “They differed only in their 
rights” is his summary of a situation he regards as explosive. This he con- 
trasts with developments in England where the social, legal, and kinship lines 
between noble and commoner were more ambiguous, and with Europe east 
of France, where differences in culture and style of life rendered stratified 
groups more identifiable, and differences in prerogatives presumably more 
acceptable. I suggest that, in this context, both contemporaries and Marxists 
have generally meant by the “bourgeoisie” nothing more complex, nor better 
defined, than the “upper levels of the Third Estate,” which is to say the 
wealthier, more urban, more educated, less privileged members of the society. 
I believe that such a definition is workable since we can usually identify 
those who belong to the group and proceed to study the role of such people 
in the events of the Revolution. 

One can readily see their very minor role in the leadership of the move- 
ment that intervened in the conflict between the aristocracy and the mon- 
archy in the winter of 1788 to insist upon the doubling of the representation 
of the Third Estate. But this does not mean that they did not play an im- 
portant role. Eisenstein is correct in emphasizing that those who made the 
Revolution need not have been those who profited from the Revolution, 
but I would go one step further: those who, at any given moment, led the 
Revolution were not necessarily those who made the Revolution. This point 
bears upon the more general question of the contexts of political action as 
relevant historical material, to which we will return below. 

While Eisenstein’s critique is directed almost exclusively at the identity 
and significance of the “bourgeoisie,” Cobban also takes up the nature of the 
“feudalism” against which, in the Marxist view, the bourgeoisie are sup- 
posed to have taken up arms. His position is unambiguous: “If ‘feudalism’ 
in 1789 did not mean seignorial rights, it meant nothing." And since, Cob- 
ban continues, these rights were destroyed by action of the peasants against 
the wishes of the bourgeoisie, many of whom had vested interests in them, 
there was no bourgeois revolution against feudalism. Quod erat demon- 
strandum. 

One almost hesitates to examine so elegant an argument for fear of dis- 
turbing the peace. Like so many of the concepts used in the social studies, 

15 Cobban, Social Interpretation, 35. 
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“feudalism” has had a varied history. Carl Stephenson, for example, refuses 
to use it unless he can visualize a man in full armor on a horse. But the 
term has been used much more loosely, by participants in the revolutionary 
events, by scholars, and by political activists with a large number of pejora- 
tive connotations and institutional denotations. 

As a conscientious scholar, Cobban inquires: in the institutions of eight- 
centh-century France, what remains with sufficient historical continuity with 
the medieval system of land tenure and its associated obligations, to warrant 
the application of the term “feudalism”? He finds only seigneurial rights 
and privileges. But this, whether correct or not, is irrelevant to his purpose, 
which is to evaluate the “social” or Marxist interpretation of the Revolu- 
tion. For that purpose what we need is not a historically justifiable defini- 
tion of feudalism for the eighteenth century, but rather an idea of the mean- 
ing intended by those, like Marx, Jean Jaurés, Albert Mathiez, Albert 
Soboul, or Daniel Guérin, at whom the critique is aimed. 

For these people, I am sure, the term refers to all those institutions of the 
old regime providing special rights, privileges, or powers to the first two 
orders of the realm, or to privileged groups of commoners, including (be- 
sides seigneurial rights) privileges in legal processes (such as committi- 
mus); exclusive access to careers in the Church, the military, and the diplo- 
matic corps; deferential rights to church pews, the wearing of swords, and 
the use of weather vanes; recreational privileges such as the rights to hunt, 
fish, and keep pigeons and rabbits; the rights of assembly and political repre- 
sentation; and, perhaps most important, tax privileges, exemptions, and 
advantages. The fact that many of these, the seigneurial rights particularly, 
came in later years into the hands of roturiers does not change their designa- 
tion as "feudal." 

What is important in the Marxist view is not the historical sources of 
these social arrangements in medieval life, but that, along with such later 
innovations as venal offices, royal grants and pensions, tax farming, and 
governmental and guild restrictions on freedom of production and distribu- 
tion, they functioned inappropriately for the demands of the "capitalist" 
(read "modern") world. Where they are most wrong, and Cobban's critique 
is most powerful, is not here, but in identifying the needs of the modern 
world, to which the "feudal" old regime institutions were inappropriate, 
with the demands of modern industrial production. The evidence indicates 
that these needs are to be found much more readily in the consequences of 
agricultural innovation, demographic pressures, urbanization, and foreign 
and colonial trade, with their associated military adventures and fiscal pres- 
sures. 
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Cobban denies the charge he attributes to Lefebvre, that he had in- 
tended to deny the existence of the Revolution in his inaugural lecture.!? If a 
man is the final authority on his own intentions, and if Lefebvre did make 
such a charge, we must accept that Lefebvre made a mistake; but it was a 
mistake easily made. At every step in his argument Cobban takes pains to 
show the similarities of postrevolutionary France with the old regime. For 
example: “Looking at the economic consequences of the revolution as a 
whole, they seem astonishingly small for such a great social and political 
upheaval."'* This conclusion is reached by the examination of data on the 
rate of industrialization and trade during a period of twenty-five years of 
internal and external warfare. I find it hard to understand how he could 
write: “Finance, in fact, traversed the revolution little changed except in 
personnel,"? unless, somehow, the unleashing of the assignats on a society 
profoundly distrustful of paper money since the John Law debacle could be 
regarded as unimportant. He doubts that there was a “permanent change 
of personnel in the upper ranks of society."? To investigate this, “It would 
be interesting to know to what extent, in different parts of the country, the 
noblesse kept its lands during the revolution. . . . We know also that there 
were many purchases of biens nationaux by nobles, sometimes even on behalf 
of émigrés. .. ."? Also, the abolition of venality of office is not to be taken 
too seriously because the officers were compensated, and, "Moreover, many 
of the former officiers seem subsequently to have obtained salaried judicial 
and administrative positions not dissimilar from those for the loss of which 
they had earlier been compensated"?! 

I would hold that a society that has changed from one in which industry 
and commerce are regulated by a multiplicity of Colbertian mercantilist 
regimens and administrative agencies as well as privileged corporate guilds 
and in which internal trade is hampered by a multiplicity of prohibitions 
and tariffs, to a free national market economy, has undergone a fundamental 
change—a revolution—even though, temporarily, industry and trade do not 
expand under the pressures of continual warfare. Even if every noble be- 
comes a landlord in fee simple, I would contend that a revolution has oc- 
curred in the stratification system of the society. The same biological 
humans, or their descendants, are to be found in leading positions, but 
they are different social beings, with different rights, duties, and functions: 
they pay taxes like everyone else (or avoid them under the same rules as 


18 Ibid., Br. 
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everyone else); they appear in the same courts (even though with better at- 
torneys); they sit in legislative assemblies if elected, not in constitutive as- 
semblies by right of birth; if they wear different clothes or enjoy better 
career chances, it is because they command more resources and not because 
they are given monopolies in law or by discriminatory administrative prac- 
tice. Finally, a society with a bureaucratic administrative staff, responsible in 
a hierarchy to central authorities, is a very different society from one in 
which many of those who must be charged with the day-to-day administra- 
tion of executive decisions hold property in office, even if all the biological 
individuals filling the bureaucratic slots were once venal officers. (Ask Tur- 
got, or Napoleon; or read Max Weber.) Cobban never claims that there was 
no French Revolution, but Lefebvre's charge is essentially sound; he gives 
us a large number of specious reasons to believe that plus ca change, plus 
c'est la méme chose, based largely upon a wholly inadequate theoretical con- 
ception of what constitutes social change. 

My final point, directed more at Eisenstein, is perhaps the most impor- 
tant, since it bears upon the most general questions of historical method. In 
the closing paragraphs of her critique she takes a methodological position 
which, I believe, is directly contrary to the very idea of a social history. She 
attacks both conspiracy theorists and "those who insist on spontaneous mass 
or class action" as equally prone to "ignore the real men who formed and 
led the patriot party. ...In both instances we are asked to look around, over, 
beyond, above, or below rather than at the assorted individuals whose group 
action we are curious about."?? This passage only makes explicit the underly- 
ing methodological source of a number of serious errors earlier in her 
paper: her unwillingness to examine the social contexts of political action 
while pursuing her favored (and necessary) method of “collective biogra- 
phy.” 

She writes, for example, “Up to this point [September 23, 1788] the 
‘aristocratic revolution’ was proceeding without intervention from other 
social sectors. . . ." But during the June crisis following the Lamoignon 
edicts suppressing the parliamentary powers, there were "popular" dis- 
orders in Toulouse, Dijon, Pau, and, notably, Grenoble (the “Day of Tiles”). 
Nobles rarely riot. From the point of view of social history, this is "interven- 
tion” of a most important sort. Since she cannot see this as “intervention,” 
she can cite the Vizille assembly, at which the Third Estate was given the 
vote by head with double representation and fiscal equality, as an instance 
of liberal provincial aristocratic "initiative."?* She is puzzled?* by this action, 


22 Eisenstein, “Who Intervened in 1788?" 102. 
38 Ibid., 79, 84. 
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since the same people had earlier rejected similar forms proposed by Brienne 
for the new provincial assemblies. Perhaps her puzzlement would disappear 
if she would look not only at the ideas and group memberships of the people 
who signed the papers, so to speak, but also where they looked, around 
them, at the actions of those with whom they were allied, or whom they 
feared. In fact, the "Day of Tiles" took place at Grenoble only six weeks be- 
fore the Vizille assembly, a fact that we may not ignore any more than 
could the aristocracy of the Dauphiné. 

The fact that all political actors (and not only elected delegates) have, in 
a sense, constituents goes far to explain those occasions in which we find 
them taking actions that violate their deepest personal convictions. Some- 
times, as in the case of the Vizille assembly, since the constituents are off 
stage, we must proceed by comparing the plausibility of their influence with 
the fantastic notion that the assembly was unaware, or uninterested, in the 
violence in the streets only six weeks earlier. As Kaplow shows, however, in 
another case she is puzzled because her methods blind her to the relevance 
of a literal constituency physically present in the assembly hall: the demon- 
cratic position taken by the privileged representatives of the Third in the 
provincial estates of Brittany. 

This inability to see political actors in relation to their constituencies, 
and not merely as expressing their personal beliefs, leads to some strange 
interpretations of the convocation. The elections are said to have been 
“partly rigged” because only a handful of baslliages chose to send nobles or 
clergymen as representatives of the Third?” The privileged orders were 
"eliminated from the running.”** But this was a choice of the assemblies. 
They were eliminated from the running because they were slow horses, not 
because they were unfairly scratched. The fact that the cahiers contain de- 
mands for a legal restriction that the delegates of the Third be chosen from 
members of the Third is irrelevant; such demands must necessarily refer 
only to future convocations. Finally, Eisenstein seems to be led to a most as- 
tonishing confusion between the statistical concept of “representation” and 
the political concept. “The nobles and priests who retained their seats may 
have represented an infinitesimal minority of the population. The literate 
commoners did not represent a much larger one." This is nothing more 
than a bad pun. The delegates of the Third represented over 95 per cent of 
the population, which they did not resemble any more than Ted Kennedy 
resembles me. They were given cahiers expressing the desires of their con- 
stituencies and, at times, mandates limiting their range of choices in legisla- 
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tive actions, and committees of correspondence to keep them responsive to 
the desires of their constituents. It was undoubtedly the will of the vast ma- 
jority that the delegates be atypical precisely in such qualities as literacy and 
knowledge of public affairs in the hope that they would serve the interests 
of their constituents not only more reliably than a noble but also more 
competently than a mattre Jacques. 

A proper appreciation of the relevance of social contexts in the forma- 
tion of political decisions would reveal to Eisenstein the possibility of a high 
degree of convergence in the types of delegates chosen, and of grievances 
expressed, without any central direction or undercover campaign. Hence, I 
cannot agree with the theory underlying her claim that, “However enter- 
prising they may be, men who are located ‘everywhere’ simply cannot take 
‘concerted action’ to steer an electorate toward a given slate of candidates. 
One group located in one place is required to see that all the others do not 
‘steer’ in all directions.”*® Indeed, unless local communities and their lead- 
ers faced, to some degree, common situations and problems, there is little 
reason to expect them to pay attention to Parisian opinions in their choice 
of delegates or model cahiers. In fact, many did not. Eisenstein quotes, but 
nevertheless ignores, Lefebvre’s statement that most models were drafted 
locally. 

The most serious of those errors deriving from her unwillingness to 
examine the contexts, and, particularly, the constituencies, of political ac- 
tors is her erroneous interpretation of the events of the night of August 
4. She explicitly regards the abolition of “all privileges” on this date as 
the work of a limited number of leaders of the patriot party who cut across 
the lines of estates and social classes.?? In this case, the facts are established 
and clear. The dramatic gestures of the privileged on August 4 only en- 
dorsed a fait accompli; to a great extent their privileges had already been 
destroyed by peasant uprisings, municipal revolutions, and the Great Fear 
—disorders in which, among other things, the records of seigneurial obliga- 
tions were often destroyed. The decision to abjure that which they had al- 
ready lost was made the previous night in the Breton Club, where over a 
hundred deputies participated, most of whom were recruited from the up- 
per levels of the Third Estate.®° Naturally, if this particular gesture, designed 
to re-establish civil order and political stability, were to have effect, it must 
be set off by the action of those with the status of the Duc d’Aiguillon or 
the Vicomte de Noailles. Eisenstein takes these symbolic figures as independ- 
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ent actors, ignoring both the caucus that obviously prompted them and the 
mobs that prompted the caucus. 

A similar analysis would explain civil rights legislation today by the ac- 
tions of a small, socially heterogeneous group of students, ministers, con- 
gressmen, and Supreme Court justices, with nothing in common except 
the reading of the Fourteenth Amendment, affected neither by urban crime 
nor by protests in the streets of Watts, Harlem, Selma, Philadelphia, 
Rochester, or Chicago. Malcolm X actually feared such an interpretation. 
He once asked his autobiographer, Alex Haley, to deliver a message 
to the latter's brother, a state senator. “Tell your brother for me to 
remember us in the alley. Tell him that he and all of the other moderate 
Negroes who are getting somewhere need to always remember that it was 
us extremists who made it possible."?* The continuing task of the social in- 
terpretation of the French Revolution, to which Lefebvre’s contributions 
remain of first importance, is to find the links between the actions of those in 
the alley and those in the palace. 


81 Autobiography of Malcolm X, with the Assistance of Alex Haley, as quoted in Timer 
Literary Supplement, June 9, 1966, 507. 
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MR. Kaplow and Mr. Shapiro have raised several issues that need further 
clarification. I wish they had looked harder at the particular issue raised by 
my "Commentary." Where they do touch upon it, they stay in the provinces; 
although, in following Lefebvre, I focused on Paris. In the provinces, 
moreover, they skip over the places where, following Lefebvre, I spent some 
time (Dijon, for example). That I was following Lefebvre's account and 
not making up my own, scrutinizing a single text and not synthesizing 
many, has been overlooked. Let me restate my purpose. I did not set out “to 
show how a traditional Marxist approach . . . is contradicted by the growing 
body of evidence" or to compare this evidence with Lefebvre's approach 
(however labeled). As both my title and first paragraph make clear, I did 
try to show how presentation of a strategic point in a single influential 
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book was contradicted by the author's own evidence. In view of this stated 
purpose, I am unrepentant about the second of my two sins detected by 
Kaplow and wish to lodge a complaint instead. By taking my exegesis as 
if it pertained to something other than a particular text, both critics have 
smudged the clearly defined limits of my commentary and blurred the 
sharp focus I sought to obtain. — 

My remarks about a “static framework” are thus applied (by Kaplow) 
to a “theory of class.” He goes on to object that this theory theoretically 
makes room for evolution and complexity. Shapiro makes a similar objec- 
tion. My remarks did not pertain to any abstract concept or to the use of it 
made by other historians, or by Lefebvre, himself, in his other works. They 
referred to how a particular narrative describing political action was inter- 
rupted at a crucial point by a chapter devoted to class structure, thereby 
breaking the thread of the narrative, distracting attention from a group 
that supplied continuous leadership, and artificially separating members of 
this group. I see nothing contrived or theoretical about this point and wish 
Kaplow had discussed it. In the guise of objecting to a “straw man tech- 
nique” he has, instead, injected into my discussion several higher order 
abstractions—the very ingredients I tried to leave out. Whether the dichot- 
omy noble-bourgeois is congruent with the dichotomy feudal-capitalist is 
certainly disputable. I would side with George Taylor and Betty Behrens on 
this dispute! but that is beside the point. I happen to be more curious about 
the location of revolutionary initiative in 1788-1789. Here I did object (and 
still do) to making a “blank-faced bourgeoisie” responsible for initiating ac- 
tion. But that class membership automatically determines political responses 
or that noblemen act like Pavlov’s dogs was not imputed by me to Lefebvre. 
Such straw men are not of my making any more than are the passages I cite 
from Lefebvre’s book. 

Fortunately Kaplow does get down to specifics. His tactics remain eva- 
sive, however. In dealing with the protest movement he passes over Parisian 
leadership, beginning instead with unevenly documented provincial de- 
velopments. Surprisingly, he seems to agree with my speculations about 
socially heterogeneous local leadership. He then states, as if posing an ob- 
jection, that some bourgeois did intervene in numerous provincial towns. 
But this seems entirely compatible with heterogeneous local leadership. 
While they were not alone, he goes on, these bourgeois did constitute a 


1] have not read Mr. Taylor's article in this issue and refer to the paper delivered at San 
Francisco: George Taylor, “The Bourgeoisie: Proposals for Clarification,” American Historical 
Association Annual Meeting, Dec. 30, 1965. Betty Behrens, “Nobles, Privileges and Taxes in 
France at the End of the Ancien Régime,” Economic History Review, XV (No. 3, 1963), 451-75, 
came to my attention after my "Commentary" was published, as did her review article men- 
tioned below. Both independently confirm my views. 
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new element in the struggle. Now this is an argument that is not in Le- 
febvre’s book and hence was not discussed in my commentary. It should 
nonetheless be considered. I would hold that some bourgeois had also pre- 
viously been active in the so-called “aristocratic revolution. The new 
element in the struggle was, I still think, the injection of a new issue: 
defiance of the Paris Parlement’s ruling. The social composition of groups 
responsible for mobilizing opinion on this issue has, in my view, some 
bearing on theories about the “class nature of the struggle of 1788.” Why 
should evidence on this point prove “nothing whatsoever” about such 
theories? If a theory is so framed that it cannot be invalidated by any 
evidence, I regard it as useless and barren. At all events, I welcome 
Kaplow’s use of my own argument that many traditionally submissive 
commoners had to be roused into action even if he finds me “curiously 
blind” in the process. 

Space limitations require a very cursory review of other points raised 
by Kaplow (I am following his order throughout). 1. The first estate is sim- 
ply not equivalent to the second in any century. It compounds confusion to 
regard it as such. 2. The "guts" were not removed by a tactic that made 
passing the resolution possible, since the gut issue was doubling at the time 
the section voted. That it was a shrewd tactic not to press voting by head is 
persuasively argued by Lefebvre? 3. Objections to the view that patriot lead- 
ers favored the separation of orders to prevent commoners from electing 
privileged persons should be directed against Lefebvre’s account. Pre- 
sumably, he had “shreds of evidence” in mind when he wrote the passage I 
cited. 4. I point to contradictions on many more than two occasions. The 
particular footnote singled out by Kaplow contains another more important 
puzzle than the one he has unwittingly misconstrued. 5. The second contra- 


2¥E.g., the "lawyers" and “shopkeepers” mentioned by Lefebvre, The Coming of the French 
Revolution, tr. R. R. Palmer (Princeton, N. J., 1947), 33-34: the groups around the Palais de 
Justice noted by Jean Egret, La pré-révolution française (1787—1788) (Paris, 1962), 154-55, and 
similar groups in Grenoble he notes elsewhere. (See note 13, below.) "Active support and 
participation" of the Third in the "révolte nobiliaire” is documented by Ralph Greenlaw, 
"Pamphlet Literature in France during the Period of the Aristocratic Revolt (17871788)," 
Journal of Modern History, XXXI (Dec. 1957), 353. 

8 Lefebvre, Coming of the French Revolution, 55. The more detailed account of passage of 
the resolution given by Egret, Pré-révolution, 343-44, agrees with my interpretation, not with 
Kaplow's. 

4See my “Who Intervened in 1788?" 83, n. ro. The major puzzle was how a center of 
parliamentary resistance became a center of resistance to parliamentary authority. The minor 
one involved the Breton Third Estate portrayed earlier as composed exclusively of nobles and 
privileged persons but later as having "Jong demanded" fiscal equality. Both critics miss this 
contradiction (possibly I should have italicized "long" in my original citation). Both object that 
I missed secing how pressure groups forced the "privileged" deputies to defy the first and second 
estates in late December 1788. This defiance, however, involved new political as well as old 
fiscal demands. These old demands for fiscal equality, I repeat, come oddly from an assembly 
of “nobles” until one realizes that municipal oligarchs are not really equivalent to nobles. Here, 
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diction he mentions does involve a major issue, and I hope more thought 
will be given it. The spreading of news about the Parlement’s ruling seems 
to me entirely relevant to the “organizing of revolution.” Given the way 
news was circulated in eighteenth-century France, references to “newsboys” 
seem anachronistic. Kaplow’s distinction between “clandestine” and “legal” 
news distribution does not hold up. The private couriers and agents of the 
Parisian leaders had access to the same transportation whatever messages 
they carried. According to Egret, Volney’s Sentinelle du Peuple “gave the 
real signal for the bourgeois revolution” in Brittany. This was not a clan- 
destine periodical. Indeed Bretons thought Volney was a government agent.’ 
But Volney had been dispatched to Rennes by the Parisian leaders, ac- 
cording to Lefebvre. 6. An objection to the inclusion of parish priests, often 
recruited from the peasantry, within the category of “enterprising bour- 
geois” is not, I think, a quibble. 7. Of course one cannot discuss the making 
of the Revolution solely in terms of who was responsible for a given set 
of actions, whether one considers the “whole Revolution” or any of its less 
problematic phases. I pointed this out myself. The question is: should one 
discuss the making of the Revolution (in whole or in part) by excluding 
the problem of who was responsible for initiating action or by disregarding 
evidence pertaining to this problem? 8. If I have failed to make my point, 
I wish Kaplow would show me how or where. The discursive footnote 
(about a skewed model) he goes on to discuss is clearly not the place to 
look? 9. His peroration significantly rephrases a statement made previously 





as elsewhere, Egret’s treatment resembles Lefebvre’s. Compare his description of the mayor of 
Nantes as a noble who led the privileged Nantais faction in “The Origins of the Revolution in 
Brittany (1788—1789)," in New Perspectives on the French Revolution: Readings in Historical 
Sociology, ed. Jeffry Kaplow (New York, 1965), 142, with description of the same man as one 
of five roturiers attending an Assembly of Notables in Pré-révolution, 341. 

5See account of news distribution and “chambres de lecture" in Augustin Cochin, Les 
sociétés de pensée et la Révolution en Bretagne (2 vols., Paris, 1925), I, 20. Egret, while argu- 
ing with Cochin (much as Aulard did with Taine) draws often on this 'well- documented study. 

$ The number of days that elapsed before the ruling from Paris became official was eighteen 
in Brittany, twenty-nine in Provence, thirty-one in Toulouse. (Egret, Pré-révolution, 347, n. 1; 
also in Readings, ed. Kaplow, 140, 159.) How long did it take to travel by unofficial channels, 
and how was it conveyed as it did so? 

T Egret, "Origins of the Revolution," x51, 14r. 

8 Lefebvre, Coming of the French Revolution, 52. 

® Both critics have misfired in taking this footnote as a target. (See 94-95, n. 27, of my 
“Who Intervened in 1788?") Shapiro hauled out the heaviest artillery and made the worst 
blunder, I deliberately left out the ellipsis he fills in to avoid misleading a reader who might 
not consult Lefebvre's whole paragraph. Presumably, Shapiro did consult the paragraph. He 
was nonetheless misled by the phrase “amputation of a minority.” It does not apply to the 
“lower level” where “the nobility also suffered from attrition,” unclassing themselves “like 
Mirabeau” (“déclassé” is, incidentally, confused by Shapiro with "dérogé"). The “amputation” 
excludes Mirabeau e£ aj. and refers to the “upper level,” that is, to rich prestigious lords who 
acquired “liberal ideas” and English Whiggish ambitions. (See Lefebvre, Coming of the French 
Revolution, 14.) Surely a “skewed model" results when a group exhibiting no signs of down- 
ward mobility and personifying the “haute noblesse” for contemporaries is arbitrarily amputated 
by a later historian. Kaplow is merely wrong in saying I lumped the top layer of nobles with 
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in his introduction to his volume of readings. There (version 4) he holds 
the Revolution was bourgeois “because the bourgeois initiated it and 
emerged triumphant from it"? Here (version B) he says, more ambigu- 
ously, it was because the bourgeoisie was “active ... had ideals . . . [and] 
were dominant.” To make my position clear, I will comment on these two 
versions. A contains two statements that can be detached and separately 
tested. Reserving judgment on the question of outcome, I find that the evi- 
dence does not support the assertion about initiative. B offers an opening 
for further discussion, namely, when, how, or by what means did common- 
ers become politically dominant. Finally, I share with Kaplow the desire 
to “go on from there,” but am puzzled by his phrase “at long last.” As 
Behrens points out, the sites to be dug for the foundation he mentions were 
already prospected by Barnave and Sieyés.™ Historians have been going “on 
from there” ever since and will undoubtedly continue to do so for many 
more decades. It is only those of us who are dissatisfied with the results 
of this work—seeing not a “wave of progress” but a proliferation of false 
issues—who are deterred from contributing further to it. 

This brings me to Mr. Shapiro’s excursion into the field of French revo- 
lutionary historiography. I have no space to unravel the tangled web he has 
woven, but must express dismay at having my article set within such an in- 
appropriate context. Fortunately Behrens has provided a different, more 
suitable one. In so far as my piece enters into his account, Shapiro begins 
by misconstruing my main purpose. He goes on to opine that I read 
Lefebvre’s works incorrectly without knowing my views on these works. 
Had I chosen to appraise the lifework of a prolific historian instead of 
analyzing portions of an influential text, I would have written a very differ- 
ent article. Even while he neglects the French historiographical tradition 
upon which Lefebvre draws and the Robespierrist cult that runs, like a red 
thread, through his work, Shapiro worries about my exaggerating the 
“Marxist” element in Lefebvre's œuvre. In fact, he stresses it much more 
than I would—and clearly much more than I did in the actual article I 
wrote.” 

Shapiro asserts that this article contains a “number of serious errors” all 


the bourgeoisie on the basis of political ideas, since Lefebvre did this. In lecturing me on why 
I am confused about a point he has muddled, Shapiro is infuriating as well as wrong. As for 
parish priests, the “quibble” noted in point 6, above, accounts for my assertion (queried by 
Kaplow) that Lefebvre placed them among bourgeois merely because they were literate, Shapiro 
somehow misconstrues my remarks about recruitment and ignores my basis for asserting that 
Lefebvre places them among “enterprising bourgeois.” 

10 Kaplow, “Introduction,” Readings, ed. id., 13. 

11 Betty Behrens, “ ‘Straight History’ and ‘History in Depth’: The Experience of Writers 
on Eighteenth-Century France," Historical Journal, VIL (No. 1, 1965), x17, 120, 

12 The name "Marx" appears in a single citation; the "ism" does not appear at all. 
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derived from a presumed blindness to “social context.” Since I had tried to 
avoid errors and had looked at social context, I was troubled by this indict- 
ment until I examined the counts upon which it was based. To put the 
matter bluntly, he has blundered too often in posing his objections to make 
possible a fruitful debate. One blunder, based on careless reading, has al- 
ready been described (see footnote 9). Another involves his bringing up 
the “Day of Tiles” without first doing homework in straightforward po- 
litical history. His presentation of this episode points to the fallacy of ascer- 
taining “methodological positions” before posing simple questions such as: 
who? what? when? where? how? The Grenoble émeute of June 7, 1788, 
as described by Egret, was instigated by judicial aids to protest royal action 
against the local parlement—a popular protest in a town economically de- 
pendent on legal business. It formed part of the “aristocratic revolution,” 
involved the issue of Versailles versus the provinces, and happens to support 
my footnote on the Vizille assembly. According to Egret, it had no reper- 
cussions outside Grenoble and “obtained no result”—a “fantastic notion” 
according to Shapiro. Egret views the Dauphinoise revolution as the work of 
a “coterie” led by Mounier. Shapiro asks me to look where members of the 
Vizille assembly looked. “The multitude never had any influence on our 
assemblies,” remarked Mounier.1® The often cited remark: “I am their leader, 
I must follow them” may be applicable to 1848 but not to 1788. This pos- 
sibility should be considered when distinguishing between those who led 
and those who made the Great Revolution. Historians cannot afford to be 
tone deaf to the music of time. 

To “see political actors in relation to their constituencies” requires, first 
of all, finding out who the former were. Such an attempt, I am told “is 
directly contrary to the very idea of a social history.” Any kind of history, 
in my view, is incompatible with premature leaps in the dark. A look at the 
composition of pressure groups formed within and without duly con- 
stituted bodies has convinced me that some premature leaps have been made 
in the wrong direction. How does it undermine social history to point 
this out? If I had dealt with the Breton assembly of December 1788 (and I 
did not) I would not confuse deputies with constituents, but would examine 
the different pressure groups that were present.’* Of course an argument 


18 Jean Egret, La Révolution des Notables: Mounier et les Monarchiens 1789 (Paris, 1950), 
8, 9, 12, 17. 

14In Provence, according to Egret, revolutionary initiative was displayed by “members of 
the nobility not possessing fiefs,” Instead of trying to decide whether they were “political 
actors," representatives, or "constituents," it seems preferable to look at them as a pressure 
group. It would be useful to know, in the Breton case, how the social composition of thc 
recalcitrant faction in Nantes (led by a rich new noble) differed from that of the "revolutionary" 
faction (led by a rich new noble). I would single out three different pressure groups gathered 
in the hall who forced action from recalcitrant spokesmen for forty-two Breton towns: I) 
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based on misconstrued footnotes is bound to engender unnecessary con- 
fusion, but difficulty with fine print is not the only source of such confusion. 
Shapiro has also misread my meaning to produce a “bad pun,” divined 
the will of the peasantry in accordance with his thesis rather than historical 
veracity, and imputed to me his own “strange interpretations of the convoca- 
tion.” 

Unless degree is specified, it is meaningless to say that “local communi- 
ties . . . faced, to some degree, common situations. . . .” Common denom- 
inators are required for modern social analysis. Historical imagination 
has to be exerted to prevent the search for such denominators from distort- 
ing conditions prevailing in earlier eras. Not neglect of social context but 
caution about historical context leads me to worry about such distortions 
when thinking, back across two centuries, about situations in ancien 
régime France. The possibility that “a high degree of convergence” could 
occur “without central direction” is one that I did not ignore. I examined it 
with some care when discussing the single demand that “sounded loudly” 
during the protest movement of 1788-1789.’® Shapiro ignores this discus- 
sion and accuses me of ignoring the subject I discussed. Having added 
insult to injury, he throws in a discourse on methodology for good measure." 

To find my “most serious” error he again passes over the events I did dis- 
cuss and hits upon one I did not. He takes a glancing reference out of con- 
text from a long sentence about the group that "provided the basis for 
whatever unity or continuity may be perceived in the early phases of the 
French Revolution." The reference was, admittedly, too fleeting and should 
be emended: "who Aelped to abolish all privilege" conveys my meaning 
properly. This emendation does not alter my point that continuity of lead- 
ership was demonstrated by Lefebvre's account of the night of August 4. 


twenty-nine deputy commissioners from different towns; 2) fourteen extraordinary deputies 
from Nantes; 3) a group of local “jeunes gens” who threatened to pelt uncooperative deputies 
from the galleries. (See Egret, "Origins of the Revolution,” 161, 144.) 

15 Elections held according to medieval legal fictions necessarily differ from those held in 
twentieth-century Boston. The Third deputies legally represented one order of the realm in 
1789 as in 1614. In terms of modern concepts (whether statistical or political) these deputies 
did not represent 95 per cent of the population. They were not provided with legislative 
mandates by a preliterate rural populace and did not keep in touch with this populace by 
“committees of correspondence.” My remarks about partial rigging were not based on election 
results or on demands concerning future convocations. They were based on a passage cited 
from Lefebvre which is, incidentally, supported by Egret, Pré-révolution, 360. Cahier demands 
are, indeed, “irrelevant” to my discussion. 

16 See my “Who Intervened in 1788?" 91-92. That the Parisian leadership deliberately 
aimed at achieving "simultaneity" and uniformity is suggested by Egret, Pré-révolution, 331, 
355. I cannot fathom why both critics discount evidence supplied by Lefebvre and Egret point- 
ing to some measure of central organization. 

11] did not ignore Lefebvre's reference to locally drafted models, but went on to look at 
the groups he held responsible for drafting them. As for the footnote on steering an elec- 
torate, I will stand by it. 
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Target read the proclamation; Noailles was "in on the secret"; Aiguillon 
was already active as a member of the Committee of "Thirty in the fall of 
1788 and deserves, no more than any other of its members, to be regarded 
as a mere “symbol.” The Breton Club grew out of a protest movement that 
had been initiated and orchestrated by Parisian leadership and was linked 
with this leadership.5 To detach members of its caucus from those who 
implemented its decision in public the next night or to regard the latter 
as mere figureheads manipulated by the former is to draw an unwar- 
ranted inference that does not agree with prior developments and has noth- 
ing to do with "facts that are established and clear." Neither the Breton 
Club caucus nor peasant uprisings provided the revolutionary movement of 
1788-1789 with unity and continuity. A leadership that cut across estates 
and social classes probably did. Consistent to the end in ignoring this issue, 
Shapiro concludes by offering his views on the present civil rights move- 
ment. 

In his discourse on methodology and social context, he has inadver- 
tently misconstrued political history and misread Lefebvre's account. He has 
also falsified my argument, playing carelessly with textual context to do so. 
More important and dismaying, his whole paper—beginning with remarks 
about Albania and China, going on to de-Stalinization and Ted Kennedy, 
ending with Malcolm X's "autobiographer"—reveals a reckless disregard 
for historical context. I object to his stating that my position on any issue 
is “directly contrary to the very idea of a social history” as I object to his de- 
livering his opinion of the Day of Tiles “from the viewpoint of social his- 
tory.” For one thing social history has no viewpoint, although social histo- 
rians have many. For another, Shapiro is not a historian; he is a sociologist. 
There are many occasions where too much has been made of this distinc- 
tion and some where it cannot be drawn at all. But this seems to me 
one of those exceptional cases where it should be drawn as emphatically as 
possible. 

The most fitting summary of my general position on the objections 
raised by both critics has been provided by Behrens in her review of three 
recent French books. I will conclude with her remarks: 


Whatever merits these procedures may possess there seems to be one overriding 
objection to them. It is the objection against all arguments based on imprecise 
concepts or op concepts which change their meaning in the course of the discus- 
sion, They yield no clear and verifiable conclusions. So much confusion has re- 
cently been introduced into French eighteenth-century history that the central doc- 
trine of the class struggle between bourgeois and aristocrats can now only be ac- 


18 On links between Breton revolutionary faction and Parisian leaders, see Egret, "Origins 
of the Revolution,” 151. 
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cepted as an act of faith; for no two people can agree on who the ‘bourgeois and 
the aristocrats were . . . and every argument is thus liable to be at variance with 
easily ascertainable facts. fii 


In these circumstances it is plain that the conventional descriptions of the Ancien 
Regime and the explanations for its collapse need reformulating. . . . It would be 
utopian ... to suppose that a reformulation will emerge of itself if only more 
people write monographs and more operators with paste and scissors attempt to 
tinker up the outlines in the light of their conclusions. What is needed are some 
clear and useful concepts by means of which to organize such information as: 
exists and to show where fresh research can profitably be undertaken. 


. .. Whatever is meant by a scientific explanation, at least it is an explanation di- 
rectly related to the situation to be explained, which in history is a political situa- 
tion. It cannot be arrived at by adding together the conclusions of researchers 
who started from other terms of reference. Such an attempt, indeed, is incom- 
patible with the use of a scientific method; for however that term is understood, 
at least it involves getting one’s central concepts clear, and one’s arguments 
coherent, and one's essential facts right, or at least not demonstrably wrong. 


18 Behrens, "Straight History," 125-26. 
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ANALYTICAL PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. By Arthur C. Danto. (New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 1965. Pp. xi, 318. $10.00.) 


Prorrssor Danto's book is useful to the historian as one of the few comprehensive 
attempts to approach basic problems in the philosophy of history from the view- 
point of analytical philosophy. Danto’s discussion centers around four traditional 
points of controversy that have also occupied historians in recent years: whether a 
substantive philosophy of history is possible; the possibility of objective knowl- 
edge versus its total subjectivity and relativity; the applicability of general laws 
similar to those of the natural sciences to historical explanation (Hempel, Popper) 
as opposed to the inapplicability of such laws (Dray, or, in a different form, 
Dilthey, Croce, and Collingwood); “methodological socialism” stressing the cen- 
tral role of social forces in historical change in contrast to “methodological in- 
dividualism” seeking to reduce all societal facts to individual human behavior. 
Danto rejects outright the possibility of a substantive philosophy of history, but 
seeks a middle position on the other three sets of alternatives. Our knowledge of 
the past, he admits, must always be fragmentary because what is significant in the 
past is determined by later events, including developments still in the future. All 
history is thus interpretation written from a time-bound perspective. Neverthe- 
less, Danto refuses to draw the radically relativistic conclusion that because the his- 
torian does not experience the past directly (Ayer) or see it independently of his 
“time, place, and personal attitudes” (Beard), he is incapable of seeing it as 
actuality. The historian, like the painter, is selective. He neither can nor wants 
to re-create the past perfectly, but seeks to interpret it. The past does not change, 
but our manner of organizing it does. The difference between history and natural 
science, Danto believes, does not lie in the historian’s use of organizing schemes 
that go beyond what is given and the scientist’s refusal to use them—both use such 
schemes—but in “the kind of organizing schemes employed by each. History tells 
stories.” The narrative character of history provides the key to the problem of 
causation and that of the primacy of societal or individual factors. The historian 
never seeks to explain an individual event; he is concerned with describing the 
changes that his object of study undergoes. The narrative description itself, Danto 
argues, constitutes a form of explanation peculiar to historical writing, which in- 
deed makes use of general laws without ever seeking to subsume complex histori- 
cal realities under one general covering law. 

Danto's book should be of interest to historians at a time when they have be- 
come increasingly concerned with questions of the theoretical foundations of his- 
torical knowledge, which in the past they had largely left to the philosophers 
and social scientists. The recent publications of the Social Science Research Coun- 
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cil’s Committee on Historiography and the creation of the journal History 
and Theory, in which Danto’s key chapter on “Narrative Sentences” first appeared, 
reflect the beginning of a dialogue between historians and philosophers to which 
Danto’s book is an important contribution. - 


State University of New York, Buffalo Gore G. IccErs 


VISIONS OF CULTURE: VOLTAIRE; GUIZOT; BURCKHARDT; LAM- 
PRECHT; HUIZINGA; ORTEGA Y GASSET. By Kari J. Weintraub. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1966. Pp. 308. $7.50.) 


Tus interesting book, appropriately coming from the University of Chicago, 
where "world history" and, therefore, cultural history are still taken seriously, 
is made up of six loosely connected essays on major theorists and practitioners of 
culture and cultural history. As the author admits, other historians might have 
made other choices. Choosing was difficult, for Mr. Weintraub's principle of selec- 
tion and the thread of his argument lead away from unity into diversity and al- 
ternatives. His task was further complicated because of the different problems 
posed by his subjects. Of the writers studied, three—Burckhardt, Lamprecht, 
Huizinga—wrote on the systematics of their subject; of all the writers, only 
Burckhardt and Huizinga produced what are still recognized as model studies 
in the genre. From Voltaire's journalistic version of Je siècle d'or, Weintraub has 
had to extrapolate a view of Western cultural history; from Lamprecht’s lucubra- 
tions on Seclenleben, to condense one. The book is a study of cases in the history 
of ideas and the history of history rather than a set of schemes for thinking 
about or writing cultural history. 

Cultural history is a problematic topic; professional historians have moved away 
from synthetic histories, opting to leave "culture" to anthropologists, distrusting 
folkish, psychological, and metaphysical explanations for "patterns" of history. In 
our present-minded, analytical age, these historians (even Guizot, the most “pres- 
entist" of the lot) get short shrift; indeed, it is difficult not to associate cultural 
history with conservatism, in spite of the fact that of the six authors dealt with 
here, most made some gesture defying the conservative barbarisms of their own 
age. Even notorious believers in progress such as Voltaire and Guizot did not 
believe that progress was inexorable, and they exhorted their readers to contribute 
consciously to it. Burckhardt and Huizinga regarded traditional civilization as the 
only defense against the barbarization of postrevolutionary Europe; Lamprecht's 
theory was based upon the principle of "das Volk"; Ortega broke off his self- 
imposed exile to return to Spain. For believers in civilization and culture, there 
is danger of simplifying civilization and culture to Bildung, traditions, manners, 
continuities, politesses, dismissing (as Burckhardt and Huizinga did) the real 
dangers of collective life as mere lack of taste. The author has high hopes for a 
revival of serious cultural history, but he does not discuss the question of impedi- 
ments, eminently relevant. Perhaps he will do so in another study. 


University of Iowa R. L. Core 
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JUDENTUM: SCHICKSAL, WESEN UND GEGENWART. In two volumes. 
Edited by Franz Bóhm and Walter Dirks. With the assistance of Walter 
Gottschalk. (Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH. 1965. Pp. xiv, 466; vi, 


468-953.) 


Desrrre their title, these volumes do not offer a comprehensive treatment of 
Jewish history and religion. The twenty-three contributors, for the most part, have 
addressed themselves to specific subjects, neglecting certain large and important 
areas. The influential Babylonian Jewish community of the Abbasid period and 
even American and Soviet Jewry receive only passing notice. The focus is upon the 
German Jews and especially their extraordinary relationship to modern German 
society, the so-called “German-Jewish symbiosis.” Although there are also com- 
petent essays on Jews in the ancient and medieval worlds and theologically 
oriented studies of the Jewish faith, it is only in dealing with the Jewish experi- 
ence in modern Germany that this work makes fruitful reading even for the 
specialist. 

Four essays are devoted, at least in part, to the religious, scientific, cultural, 
and economic contributions of German Jewry. One of the surveys—on Jewish 
scientists—consists of little more than pietistic name-dropping. The others try to re- 
late the quite amazing productivity of German Jewry in some way to its Jewish- 
ness. They offer theories that are suggestive, if not always convincing. Alfred 
Weber attributes the modern “explosion” of Jewish creativity to a traditional pas- 
sion for social morality combined with the critical potential of a group that gains 
sudden access to historical traditions it has not itself helped to shape. K. H. Reng- 
storf finds the cultural productivity of German Jewry uniquely Jewish in the cen- 
tral position it assigns to the human being as human being, a result both of the 
Biblical tradition of one humanity under God and the heritage of oppression. 
Ernst Fraenkel successfully outlines the economic functions performed by an 
occupationally restricted medieval Jewry, but for the modern period is forced to 
employ such vague and doubtful concepts as the “Jewish spirit of enterprise” and 
the “eminent individualism of the Jews” in the attempt to isolate a differentiating 
characteristic. 

As might be expected, much attention is devoted to all aspects of German anti- 
Semitism, though unfortunately no single study evaluates the relative influence of 
the various causal factors. The late Karl Thieme explains its religious origins; 
Ernst von Schenk relates it to nationalism. Werner Cahnman concludes that the 
socioeconomic basis of anti-Semitism is the Jew’s suspect position as mediator: 
between East and West, ruler and people, producer and consumer, artist and audi- 
ence. The most interesting essay is Peter von Haselberg’s “Psychologie des Antise- 
mitismus.” Haselberg analyzes in depth the catalogue of rationalizations offered to 
explain the Nazi atrocities. The persistence of anti-Semitism among German 
youth who have never seen a Jew, Haselberg argues, points to an origin in aggres- 
sive tendencies within the anti-Semite and not in the distorted view of a real object. 
He also explores the anti-Semite’s compulsion to imitate the object of his hate, 
the fascination with forbidden animality, and the desire to identify with ego-re- 
stricting authority. 
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A final section, devoted to Jews in the present, likewise concentrates on Ger- 
man Jewry: its emigrants, its survivors in Germany and Israel, the reparations 
paid it by the government, and, once again, the anti-Semitism it has experienced 
since the war. 


Hebrew Union College, Los Angeles MicuazL A, MEYER 


THE RENAISSANCE IMAGE OF MAN AND THE WORLD. Edited by 
Bernard O'Kelly. ([Columbus:] Ohio State University Press. 1966. Pp. x, 186. 
$6.00.) 


Symposta, on the Renaissance as on other subjects, undoubtedly serve a useful ed- 
ucational purpose, but it is not clear that contributions to them regularly de- 
serve publication as a book. The symposium held at Ohio State University in the 
fall of 1961, which is belatedly commemorated by this volume, was intended to 
discuss, in connection with various aspects of the Renaissance, the “image” the 
age had of itself and its.accomplishment, but neither this focus nor the distinction 
of the contributors has succeeded in avoiding the usual mixed and uneven bag. 
The most interesting pieces in this collection are those of H. W. Janson and 
Edward Lowinsky. The former employs the development of freestanding sculp- 
ture in fifteenth-century Florence to illustrate the emergence of a new conception 
of man, while the latter relates changes in the conception and the techniques of 
musical composition to the broader transformation of Western culture. Both 
mediate freshly and admirably between specialized competence and the needs of 
general history. But Giorgio di Santillana’s effort to establish the major and cre- 
ative significance of Paolo Toscanelli in the thought of the fifteenth century, 
though suggestive for the general intellectual climate of the age, seems to me 
forced and unconvincing, and the contributions of P. O. Kristeller on Renaissance 
philosophy and humanism and of Douglas Bush on literature largely repeat views 
that have long been familiar in their other writings. Bernard O’Kelly’s introduc- 
tion to the volume is, however, a graceful essay on the problems of historical 
perspective. 
University of California, Berkeley W. J. Bouwsma 


VERKENNING EN ONDERZOEK: BUNDEL AANGEBODEN AAN DE 
SCHRIJVER BIJ ZIJN AFTREDEN ALS HOOGLERAAR AAN DE 
RIJKSUNIVERSITEIT TE GRONINGEN. By P. J. Van Winter. (Gronin- 
gen: J. B. Wolters. 1965. Pp. 451. 29.50 gl.) 


Honora a scholarly career of forty years:and more, this collection of essays by 
P. J. Van Winter appears as he retires from the University of Groningen. A bibli- 
ography of his writings is appended. 

Most of the selections deal with Van Winter’s major interests (as shown in a 
pair of two-volume studies): the relations between the Netherlands and the young 
republic of the United States, and the history of the Boer republics of South Af- 
rica. There are episodes from the attempt of Dutch financial interests to play an 
important role in the developing American economy. Dutch hopes proved illu- 
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sory; the help given the colonies in their struggle for independence by no means 
guaranteed a favored position in their economic expansion. Similarly, roughly a 
century later, the religious kinship between Dutch Calvinists and Paul Kruger’s 
Boers failed to produce lasting results. The recounting of the abortive attempt to 
build an Afrikaner railway network with Dutch and German capital summarizes 
Van Winter’s extensive investigation of the subject. There is a valuable study of 
the differences between the earlier Boer settlers of the “near frontier” and those 
who later trekked far to the north. Reflected even today in Afrikaner political 
alignments, these differences made united action difficult. The American reader 
will be constantly driven to make comparisons with his own frontier history 
(where, for example, an analogue to apartheid is to be found in US Indian poli- 
cies). Related to the author’s special concerns are more general essays: reflections 
on the “American heritage" (frontier or Puritan? ), discussions of mid-nineteenth- 
century British imperial theoreticians (notably Wakefield and Gray), thoughts 
on possible connections between population and colonization, and the like. Van 
Winter has also kept a steady interest in the local history of Groningen and the 
surrounding area, represented here by an exhaustive study of the province’s 
boundaries. This involves some excursions into the medieval history of the area: 
the power of the town of Groningen overshadowed that of the rural nobility, and 
the conventional stereotyped picture of medieval society hardly applies. 

In summary, then, this collection honors and reflects the work of a careful 
craftsman with a wide range of inquiry, and several of the essays are of general 
interest. 


Calvin College Dix W. JELLEMA 


THE HISTORIAN’S CONTRIBUTION TO ANGLO-AMERICAN MISUN- 
DERSTANDING: REPORT OF A.COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL BIAS 
IN ANGLO-AMERICAN HISTORY TEXTBOOKS. By Ray Allen Bil- 
lington with the collaboration of C. P. Hill et al. (New York: Hobbs, Dorman 
and Company. 1966. Pp. xv, 118. $3.50.) 


CowPzTENT writers of history textbooks for secondary-schoo! students attempt the 
difficult task of blending judiciously the romance of the subject, the precision of 
scholarship, and the generalization rooted in rational inquiry. What makes this 
desirable objective well-nigh impossible of attainment is the obsolescent nature of 
textbooks. With the passage of even a relatively short period of time, the romance 
may turn out to be legend and myth; accepted fact may prove to be outright fic- 
tion; scrupulous scholarship may emerge as incomplete research; and the once 
tenable generalization may disintegrate under the weight of new interpretations. 
For these reasons it is obviously quite easy to find fault with history texts. 

The present volume adds a new dimension: Anglo-American misunderstand- 
ing. This report, an investigation by three American and two British historians 
into national bias in American and British history textbooks for the secondary 
schools, deserves the attention of authors, publishers, and teachers. Supported by 
American and British learned societies in history, this inquiry should be read not 
for its obiter dicta about the qualifications of history teachers and courses of study 
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but for its analysis and exposition of bias. Limiting its inquiry to the treatment of 
the American Revolution, the War of 1812, and World War I, the committee 
finds all the textbooks guilty of one form or another of national bias. The indict- 
ment charges that the treatment of each of these three episodes is punctuated by 
sins of omission (unconscious falsification, bias by inertia, overcondensation) and 
commission (fighting words, nuances in language, patriotic prose, cumulative im- 
plication, and bias in reverse). The halo of national pride combined with igno- 
rance of the latest scholarship has created a variety of forms of bias which, in the 
opinion of the committee, undergirds Anglo-American misunderstanding. 

The recommendations of the committee are not very imaginative. Exhortation 
to authors to purge themselves of bias is commendable, but psychologically dif- 
cult to achieve. Also, the well-intentioned advice that writers keep up to date with 
historical scholarship founders on the mass of literature that accumulates each 
classroom teachers, A textbook written by an Anglo-American team of classroom 

More to the point would be periodic reviews of texts by teams of historians and 
year. 
teachers and historians might be even more helpful. Best of all would be a history 
book for American and English secondary schools written by a multinational 
team of historians and classroom teachers. 

This report, ironically, suffers from a unique bias of its own: duonationalism. 
Although the committee is sensitive to the anticipated charge of Anglo-American 
provincialism, it offers an apologia based on the belief that the United States and 
the United Kingdom “personify the democratic values so essential to maintain a 
world of clashing ideologies.” If international thinking and understanding are as 
desirable as the committee professes, this type of bias could well be relegated to 
the limbo of history. The international dimension has a scope wider than the 
Anglo-American community. 

It is to be hoped that this volume will initiate a continuing enterprise designed 
to upgrade history textbooks in countries concerned with the improvement of 
international understanding. 


ueens College Istporz STARR 
g 


EKONOMICHESKIE SVIAZI ROSSII SO SREDNEI AZII: 4o-60E GODY 
XIX VEKA [The Economic Ties of Russia with Central Asia: 1840's to 
1860's]. By M. K. RozhRova. (Moscow: Izdatel’stvo Akademii Nauk SSSR. 
1963. Pp. 236.) 


Russtan expansion into Central Asia‘in the nineteenth century certainly was not a 
mission civilisatrice, as some Russians of the time argued; nor were the Russian 
incursions “purely capitalist colonial conquests,” as Liashchenko asserted in the 
Soviet era, following, of course, the views of Pokrovski. Few Soviet historians 
would take such an extreme position today, although there is still debate over 
whether economic factors should take primacy over political ones in explaining 
why the Russians seized the eastern tip of the Muslim crescent at about the same 
time that the French were appropriating the other end for perhaps more clearly 
discernible reasons. Those who follow the views of M. K. Rozhkova in her most 
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recent monograph would agree with what historians in England and America, 
notably B. H. Sumner, have said about the subject. Sumner, of course, had only a 
peripheral interest in the Russian conquest of Central Asia and did not have access 
to archival materials in the Soviet Union. Rozhkova is an expert in this field, and 
this work, which may be considered a sequel to her Economic Policy of the Tsar- 
ist Government in the Middle East in the Second Quarter of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and the Russian Bourgeoisie (1949), makes abundant use of Soviet archives, 
including those in Central Asia. 

Her documentation supports the contention, shared by many historians, that 
although trade between Russia and the Central Asian khanates intensified some- 
what in the 1860's, this area did not become a significant market or producer of 
raw materials for Russian mills until much later. Although the tsarist government 
was aware of the economic potential of the area, it was far from obligated to the 
pleas of Russian merchants and industrialists for aid and in fact failed to take de- 
cisive measures to develop Central Asia as a colony until the end of the century. 
The conquest of Central Asia, when the impetuousness of local military com- 
manders could be controlled, was primarily a move in Russia’s long-standing 
struggle with England on several fronts, rather than an objective of Russian 
capitalists, 

The fact that political motives were primary in Russia’s advance into Central 
Asia in the 1860’s and 1870’s does not, of course, mean that the economic rela- 
tions between the two areas in the same period are unworthy of study. It is to- 
this subject that most of the chapters of Rozhkova’s work are devoted. Her book 
is important, not as a study of premature economic imperialism, but as considera- 
tion of a phase in the early industrialization of Russia, of the emergence and na- 
ture of capitalism in that country, a subject about which little is known. Her most 
important chapters deal with the growth and tempo of trade between Russia and 
Central Asia in the middle of the nineteenth century, the awakening of interest 
on the part of Russian industrialists in the area, the activities of trading com- 
panies, and transportation problems. Readers may dispense with the ritualistic 
first chapter and with the curious and largely superfluous digression on Anglo- 
Russian "rivalry" in Central Asia, which appears later on. 


New York University f WuLram'L, BLACKWELL 


LEO XIH AND THE RISE OF SOCIALISM. By Lillian Parker Wallace. 
([Durham, N. C.:] Duke University Press. 1966. Pp. viii, 464. $10.00.) 


IN his encyclical “On Socialism" (Quod Apostolici Muneris) of 1878 Leo XIII 
asked in the words of Paul to the Corinthians, “for what participation hath jus- 
tice with injustice or what fellowship hath light with darkness?” Professor Lil- 
lian Parker Wallace has attempted to answer this query by placing in juxtaposi- 
tion the pontificate and social thought of Leo XIII and the history of Marx and 
Marxism. The major phases of Leo’s reign are carefully and sympathetically nar- 
rated, and the career of Marx and the conduct of his disciples to the end of the 
nineteenth century are retold in a straightforward manner, 

It is to be regretted, however, that Wallace did not more rigorously execute the 
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dificult comparison she so courageously set for herself. The contemporaneous 
effort of an ancient church to understand the conditions of modernity and that 
of a new moral philosophy to convert the world is indeed an exciting historical 
problem. In the eighteenth century the ideas of the Enlightenment outmatched 
and overwhelmed an exhausted scholastic system, but in the nineteenth century a 
reinvigorated scholasticism made the conflict less uneven. Yet the failure of un- 
derstanding between the two systems continued during their Marxian and Leo- 
nine stages. This pioneer work does not illuminate very effectively the funda- 
mental differences between the philosophies. The author’s concern to appreciate 
Leo’s achievement leads in fact to a serious misreading of his concessions to 
modernity. Wallace argues that Leo XIII rejected “the idea of inborn inequality 
among men from the standpoint of endowment by nature. . . .” It is true that in 
Rerum novarum Leo insisted that the state must treat all citizens,as equal, but he 
also expressly wrote: “all striving against nature is in vain. There naturally exist 
among mankind manifold differences of the most important kind. . . ." In 1891 
Leo compassionately presented the injustices suffered by the workingman, but he 
did not reject his earlier view of 1878 that the Church in its wisdom recognizes 
“the inequality of men.” 

Wallace’s bibliography reasonably represents the formidable literature devoted 
to Marx and Leo XIII. Yet the omission of J. B. Duroselle, Les débuts du cathol- 
icisme sociale en France (1822-1870), and Jean Yves Calvez and J. Perrin, Église 
et société économique, is noticeable. And Marx might have been treated in a more 
sophisticated fashion if the author had consulted Calvez’s La pensée de Karl Marx 
and George Lichtheim’s Marxism: An Historical and Critical Study. 


University of Wisconsin Epwarp T. GARGAN 


THE ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE: THE DIPLOMACY OF TWO 
ISLAND EMPIRES, 1894-1907. By Jan H. Nish. [University of London His- 
torical Studies, Number 18.] (London: University of London, the Athlone 
Press; distrib. by Oxford University Press, New York. 1966. Pp. x, 420. $10.10.) 


Tus is the most thoroughly researched work on the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
that has been published so far, and it is a significant contribution to the literature 
on international relations. Dr. Nish has utilized extensively the relevant materials 
in Britain’s archives in executing this highly competent volume, and in this re- 
spect it may be regarded as a definitive work. 

By taking the period 1894~1907 the author has been able to devote ample space 
to the historical background, namely, the international developments in power 
politics that led almost inexorably to the alliance. A special merit of the book is 
the treatment of the internal political conditions and forces at work in the 
two countries that affected diplomacy, particularly the negotiations for the alli- 
ance. No other work follows the step-by-step progress of the negotiations so care- 
fully and in such detail to demonstrate how obstacles had to be surmounted. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I, covering the period 1894-1900, 
shows how once the Sino-Japanese War exposed China’s weakness, European 
powers, particularly Russia, France, and Germany, descended on the helpless 
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Celestial Empire and established spheres of influence to threaten not only China’s 
territorial integrity but also Britain’s paramount position in the China trade. 
Britain undertook the occupation of Weihaiwei as a counterpoise following its 
evacuation by Japanese troops. As a result of participation as allies in the expedi- 
tion against the Boxers, Britain and Japan were drawn closer together. Part II 
deals with the South African war which led to the end of the policy of “splendid 
isolation.” With Russia becoming increasingly a threat to both nations and in the 
face of power politics and intense rivalries in northern China following the Boxer 
uprising, Britain and Japan began cautiously but positively to negotiate an alli- 
ance that was concluded in a matter of months. Part III takes up the Russo- 
Japanese War which was in effect “underwritten” by the alliance for without it 
Japan could not have decided to go to war with Russia. The author demonstrates 
that although Japan’s victory changed the balance of power in the Far East and 
Russia was no longer a threat to either Britain or Japan, the alliance was re- 
newed in 1905, and this led to rapprochement with Russia. 

Students of international relations and diplomacy will find this book indis- 
pensable for an accurate knowledge of the enormously significant alliance that al- 
tered the course of history. This work is a necessity for those who would examine 
in a new light what started the chain reaction that is still far from over. 


Yale University Currosm YANAGA 


KOREA AND MANCHURIA BETWEEN RUSSIA AND JAPAN, 1895- 
1904: THE OBSERVATIONS OF SIR ERNEST SATOW, BRITISH 
MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY TO JAPAN (1895-1900) AND 
CHINA. (1900-1906). Selected and edited with a historical introduction by 
George Alexander Lensen. (Tallahassee, Fla.: Diplomatic Press. 1966. Pp. 
296. $12.50.) 


Tuis interesting contribution to diplomatic history is built around pieces of the 
voluminous and unpublished diaries of Sir Ernest Satow (1843-1929), minister 
to Japan and to China in the decade between the Sino-Japanese and Russo- 
Japanese Wars. Lensen, who rightly characterizes this decade as a historical di- 
vide in modern Far Eastern international relations, has grouped Satow's Japan 
excerpts around issues of Japanese-Russian rivalry in Korea and the Liaotung 
Peninsula, while the China years are organized around the Russo-Chinese con- 
vention for the evacuation of Manchuria and preparations for the Russo-Japanese 
War. To clarify chronology, diary excerpts are filled out by occasional quotations 
from official dispatches and a sketchy narrative. Inevitably the book is not a com- 
pletely successful whole, and one wonders whether Satow could not have been al- 
lowed to summarize his impressions (particularly of the Russo-Japanese War) 
more effectively and fully. The volume is, nevertheless, full of interesting and of- 
ten illuminating views from a diplomat of experience and wisdom, and the edi- 
tor has earned our gratitude by making these available. 

Satow’s Japan years are the more interesting. He was on home ground in 
Japan. He spoke Japanese fluently, his contacts were wide, and he was working 
with leaders he had known since the 1860's. His views of the first impact of the 
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triple intervention upon the Meiji leaders are particularly interesting. They did 
not share or at least show the indignation of Japanese journalists and politicians— 
indeed he thought them flattered by being treated “as if they belonged to the 
European concert”—but they became discouraged as Russia took over their gains 
in Liaotung. “They have the appearance of being thoroughly disheartened,” 
he wrote, “and they do not seem to appreciate the value of diplomacy, except as 
a preliminary to the use of force.” Satow tried to prod them out of this attitude, 
itself curiously prophetic of the years after World War II. 

In China, on the other hand, Satow found himself dealing with fellow diplo- 
mats in a setting dominated by foreign rivalry. The few Chinese leaders who ap- 
pear are helpless spectators of the impending war between Russia and Japan. 
Satow himself emerges as a shrewd and astute observer and participant, optimis- 
tic about Japanese intentions, and, while more sensitive to East Asian views than 
most of his contemporaries, still representative of the Europe-centered diplomacy 
of his day. 


Princeton University Marus B. JANsEN 


BRESTSKII MIR [The Peace of Brest-Litovsk]. By 4. O. Chubar'ian. (Moscow: 
Izdatel’stvo “Nauka.” 1964. Pp. 245.) 


Tuts is a dreadful book. It is also an apparently needless one, for it covers the 
same period and most of the same issues treated in S. M. Maiorov, Bor'ba 
Sovetskoi Rossii za Vykhod iz Imperialisticheskoi Voiny [The Struggle of Soviet 
Russia to Withdraw from the Imperialistic War] (1959). Many of the sources 
and archives used are identical. The interpretations and conclusions are also very 
similar. If anything, Chubar'ian's account is even more distorted than that of 
Maiorov in regard to the “treacherous” and "anti-Leninist" actions of Trotsky, 
who is blamed for the presence of representatives of the Ukrainian Rada at the 
Brest talks and who is accused of deliberately disobeying Lenin in advancing the 
"no war, no peace" formula at the conference. Chubar'ian is also more anti- 
American than Maiorov, charging that the United States attempted to block the 
peace, to organize intervention in Russia, and to turn the former tsarist empire 
into a colony of American "imperialism." 

"Though repetitious and one-sided in its historical content, the book does serve 
an obvious political purpose. Chubar'ian strongly defends the principle of "peace- 
ful coexistence" and castigates the "Left Communists" of 1918, maintaining that 
their position was not only mistaken but extremely dangerous. He equates them 
with present-day *dogmatists" (that is, Chinese) and concludes that the history 
of the Brest-Litovsk peace shows how wrong the latter are. The author also takes 
great pains to “prove” that the Bolshevik quest for peace reflected a fundamental 
tenet of Soviet foreign policy, not a tactic or propaganda device as Kennan and 
other "bourgeois" authors aver. 

Deliberately excluding any extensive ‘consideration of German policy and 
Soviet-German relations, Chubar’ian devotes well over half of the book to Soviet- 
Western relations between November 1917 and mid-March 1918. Archival ma- 
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terials, used sparingly, contribute little, except occasionally interesting detail. The 
most significant and useful part of the study is a brief section, with some selective 
documentation, on the widespread opposition to Lenin’s peace policy in party and 
other organizations outside Petrograd. 

A perverted, doctrinaire work such as this is doubly disappointing in view of 
the quite good scholarly studies Soviet historiography has occasionally produced 
since 1956. But apparently on sensitive issues of Soviet foreign policy and Soviet- 
American relations, history is still too close to politics, and the heavy hand of 
Stalinist anti-Americanism cannot yet be shaken off. 


Indiana University Jonn M. Tompson 


HISTOIRE DE LA GUERRE FROIDE. Volume I, DE LA REVOLUTION 
D'OCTOBRE A LA GUERRE DE COREE, 1917-1950. By André Fontaine. 
[Les grandes études contemporaines.] ([Paris:] Fayard. 1965. Pp. 501. 24 fr.) 


Tuis objective and well-written survey of East-West relations covers a much 
more extended period than the author originally intended. He had planned to be- 
gin his account with the breakdown of the wartime Big Three coalition, but he 
soon became convinced that to explain the resulting antagonisms it was necessary 
to go back to earlier events and to assess their effect in forming the attitudes and 
the preconceptions that hardened into the enmities of the cold war. 

Consequently, two-thirds of the volume is devoted to the years 1917-1945. 
Much of this well-trodden ground will be familiar to any informed reader. Yet 
the summary serves a useful purpose in establishing, and from time to time illu- 
minating, the character of the relations that evolved during these years. M. Fon- 
taine is skillful in tracing the pragmatic adaptations of Soviet policy, from the 
desperate search for peace at Brest-Litovsk through Rapallo to the era of the pop- 
ular front. He is sound on the implications of Munich, and he gives an excellent 
brief account of the maneuvers that issued in the Nazi-Soviet Pact 

It was during the uneasy wartime alliance that the basic issues began to 
emerge with increasing clarity; these are discussed with shrewdness and percep- 
tion. The author emphasizes the lessons with regard to future security that the 
Russians drew from Hitlers invasion and their determination to secure not 
merely their gains under the Nazi-Soviet Pact but the further political and terri- 
torial advantages Hitler had refused in 1940. The Kremlin had its picture of the 
postwar balance of power constantly in view, and the determined pursuit of 
maximum claims based on military success brought a mounting mutual distrust 
whose roots are perceptively examined in these chapters. 

The second part of the volume is devoted to the five years following the end 
of hostilities. The panorama is drawn on a global scale, with a fine sense of bal- 
ance and with many illuminating illustrations. The author's objective approach 
does not exclude some neat touches of irony, nor prevent him from drawing a 
picture of Stalinism in action that is as depressing as it is condemnatory. In this 
phase, when there are so many issues erupting and interacting in kaleidoscopic 
fashion, the author's perspective is on the whole admirable. 'There may be differ- 
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ences of opinion as to which events deserve fuller treatment, and it may also be 
felt that the documentation is curiously selective. For a book of this scope, how- 
ever, there are many alternative sources, including the author’s extensive personal 
experience. The volume as a whole is a commendably successful effort to bring 
into focus the origins and nature of the conflicts that so disturbed and divided the 
immediate postwar world. 


York University Encar Melnnis 


BEGINNINGS OF THE COLD WAR. By Martin F. Herz. [Indiana Univer- 
sity International Studies.] (Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 1966. 
Pp. x, 214. $4.95.) 

Ts short volume will interest undergraduates seeking to understand the con- 

fusing diplomacy that marked the end of the Second World War in Europe. The 

author has used well-known printed works—Cordell Hull’s Memoirs, the Yalta 

Papers—and in clear, straightforward prose analyzed the origins of the so-called 

cold war. He stresses the issue of Poland, with some discussion of other East 

European countries, including a short look at American financial policy toward 

the Soviet Union. The book concludes with questions and answers for the stu- 

dent and retrospective comments of such public figures and authors as Averell 

Harriman and Philip E. Mosely. The book will remind its readers that the Rus- 

sians viewed the postwar settlement narrowly in terms of borders and friendly 

governments, with enormous memory of history, especially grievances against 
the Poles. 

If this able, intelligent, and (within its limits) even brilliant volume has a 
flaw, it is its failure, paradoxically, to take positions beyond the available evidence, 
however unscholarly such a suggestion may seem. For the most important single 
factor in the deterioration of American-Soviet relations may well have been the 
Russian dictator, a peculiar individual, whom one distinguished American expert 
on Soviet affairs has described as possessing a “personality disorder.” In the ori- 
gins of the cold war the imponderables may have governed. Perhaps Stalin’s in- 
scrutable suspicions made all the pourparlers essentially meaningless, 


Indiana University Roszrt H. FERRELL 


Ancient 


LA PRÉHISTOIRE. By André Leroi-Gourhan et al. ["Nouvelle Clio”: L'his- 
toire et ses problémes, Number 1.] (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 
1966. Pp. 366. 22 fr.) 


PaznisrORIANs are at last beginning to show concern for the preliterate culture 
history of the world as a whole. It is probably fair to select Grahame Clark’s 
World Prehistory—An Outline (1961) as the pacesetter. With this book we have 
a similar and worthy such first attempt by a competent group of French col- 
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leagues. In my opinion, this would also be a valuable book for students in Eng- 
lish. : 
The book is both well planned and interesting. Book I ("Sources") includes 
a résumé by geographical region and general chronological order of the world's 
major prehistoric sites; a good working bibliography is appended. In Book Il 
("Our Understandings") J. Chavaillon treats the lower Paleolithic age; A. Leroi- 
Gourhan, the middle and upper Paleolithic age of the Old World; A. Laming- 
Emperaire, the. Mesolithic and Australia and Oceania; G. Bailloud, the Neolithic; 
and Laming-Emperaire and C. Baudez together, the New World. And in 
Book III (“Problems and Directions of Research") the “problems” considered are 
grouped as methodological, chronological, and ethnological. H. Balfet, M. Brezil- 
lon, and Leroi-Gourhan join the other authors in considering them. The 
number, variety, and quality of the line illustrations, especially of types of flint 
tools, are highly useful. 

The book is provocative in the attention it gives to the swing from food 
gathering to food production, although it seems curious that the work of one of 
the most imaginative and fruitful French scholars in the field, Jean Perrot, re- 
ceives little if any notice. There is much less concern with the (still prehistoric) 
problems of the threshold to urban civilization. I long ago gave up the struggle 
to get precise meanings out of the learned-sounding neogracisms, “Mesolithic,” 
"Neolithic," and so forth, and I was amused to watch the continued struggle. 
For Laming-Emperaire, "les vrais Mesolithiques" were the inventors of food 
production. For Bailloud, it would appear that "sociétés Protonéolithiques" were 
those on the road to "néolithisation" (that is, food production). But nomencla- 
ture 1s a sticky problem, given the ambiguities of prehistory, and this remains a 
commendable book. 


University of Chicago Roszxr J. Bramwoop 


A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. By Albin Lesky. Translated by 
James Willis and Cornelius de Heer. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 


pany. 1966. Pp. xviii, 921. $15.00.) 


“Behind all the ingenious subjectivism [of some current classical studies] . . . one 
detects a shrinking from honest discussion and a contraction from real knowl- 
edge. . . . Our age bas become too lazy in its attitude to [literary] history... . I 
had no intention of sparing detail.” In his text the facile, shallow, brilliantly dull 
books are dismissed one after the other. To discourage such works is one of 
Lesky’s avowed objects. 

But the negative aspect is minor. About each classical author Lesky attempts 
to determine what really is known; the literary tradition behind his writings; the 
manuscripts; the content of the writings, with some criticism of them, unstrained, 
often merely implicit; and abundant bibliography (into 1961, some in 1962), in 
addition to much in the footnotes. What is interesting and important? What pre- 
cisely is the controlling evidence? What conclusions can fairly be drawn? These 
are questions the author set himself to answer. The book is therefore not just a 
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summary of established facts; it is also a series of exciting inquiries. Lesky has 
wonderful generosity of interest, and his energy is titanic. The interest is reflected 
in the style, which the translators of the second edition of Geschichte der 
griechischen Literatur (1st ed. issued in pts., 1957-58; 2d ed. in r vol., contents 
much expanded, 1963) have kept highly readable, and the energy is reflected in 
the contents. Beginning with ninety pages on Homerica, and ending with ninety 
pages on the Roman Empire (down to about A.D. 600), the book is inclusive and 
well proportioned, Not unduly technical, and moreover cheap, with nine hundred 
large, luminous pages, it may well find a place in any educated person’s library. 

Such is Lesky’s work, the world’s leading history of Greek literature. Most of 
the judgments appear to be sensible; exceptions, which are rare, are perhaps due 
to old doctrines not outgrown. L. H. Jeffery, Local Scripts of Archaic Greece 
(1961, but evidently too late), could have saved him at the outset from adherence 
to a date of about 900-850, at least a century too early, for the introduction of 
(Phoenician) writing. “We share with most scholars the view that the composi- 
tion of the two [Homeric] epics presupposes writing”; Homeric poetry, though 
oral in technique, was written by Homer. Failure to comprehend the funda- 
mentals of what M. Parry discovered, and A. B. Lord and J. A. Notopoulos have 
developed, is alarming in the author of the forthcoming article on Homeros in 
Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopaedie. 

In fields less familiar to him, Lesky is perhaps more open to new views. For 
him, however, the trial and defense of Socrates took place much as Plato's Apol- 
ogy would have us believe; to stress the two mentions in Plato of philosophers 
silent at their trials is downright opprobrious. The treatment and estimate of 
Xenophon suffer a little from conventionality, and the treatment of Aristotle’s 
Constitution of Athens is not sharp throughout. Even Lesky’s energy and interest 
have limits. 


Harvard University STERLING Dow 


EARLY ROME AND THE LATINS. By 4. Alföldi. [Jerome Lectures, Seventh 
Series.] (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press. [1965.] Pp. xxi, 433, 25 
plates. $15.00.) 


Tue early history of Rome is traditionally recorded by writers of the Augustan 
period: Livy and Dionysius of Halicarnassus. Behind them, stretching back to the 
third century B.c., lay a series of writers in Greek and Latin whose works have 
been largely or completely lost. At the fountainhead were the Roman aristocrat, 
Fabius Pictor, who wrote during or after the Second Punic War, and the Sicilian 
exile, Timaeus, who wrote in Athens two generations earlier. It is disputed 
whether there were fortes before these Agamemnons, but references to Rome, the 
Latins, and the Etruscans occur as far back as Hesiod. The problem is, then, how 
reliable are the narratives of Livy and Dionysius concerning the seven kings and 
the first century of the Republic? A rare few have accepted everything; many 
have doubted everything. The learned author of this notable volume claims to 
adopt a middle position, but he is closer to the second than to the first. In effect, 
he argues that most of the early history was codified and much of it invented by 
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Pictor, partly (for he wrote in Greek about 210 s.c.) so that the Greek world 
should know Rome’s greatness and not be misled by the victories of Hannibal; 
and partly for internal reasons, to magnify the achievements of earlier Fabii and 
to smirch the earlier Claudii, their political rivals. So successful was he that all 
subsequent writers copied him. 

Put in this simple way, the claim tends to provoke skepticism. If Pictor wrote 
partisan propaganda, why was he believed and accepted in a period of great cul- 
tural advance and of intense political activity when, in fact, the Fabii were losing 
ground against the Claudii and others, notably the Cornelii? But the great value 
of the author’s study lies in his intense analysis of sources outside the traditional 
narrative, archacological and institutional. Much has been learned from excava- 
tions, and much information exists in later references to cults and civic practices, 
their origins and forms. The bibliography is extensive, and the author faithfully 
lays it out for the reader, supporting or opposing his own views. While there is 
much of the subjective in his conclusions, nevertheless he makes out a persuasive 
case for his thesis that Etruscan cities, in succession, dominated Rome during the 
sixth and into the fifth centuries, and that Rome itself attained no political im- 
portance until the period of expansion, interrupted only by the Gallic siege, 
which began after 450. 

There are difficulties. Can we derive the three tribes, thirty curiae, and three 
hundred senators from a supposed three hundred mounted guardsmen of the last 
Etruscan king, who dubbed themselves patricians after the king was ousted? 
These numbers seem sophisticated, like the number seven in the king-lists. Were 
the Claudii (or some of them) original patrician Romans and not immigrant 
Sabines, although the Claudian tribe was not established until the late fifth cen- 
tury? On the other hand, the idea that the Aeneas cult, and so the story of the 
Trojan refugees in Italy, was brought to Lavinium by the Etruscans in the sixth 
century seems very apt historically as well as fitting the evidence. There are many 
such proposals in the volume. 

Professor Alföldi is to be congratulated, and we shall study him seriously. It is 
an exhaustive and important book. 


Yale University C. Braprorp WELLES 


HANNIBAL’S LEGACY: THE HANNIBALIC WAR’S EFFECTS ON 
ROMAN LIFE. Volume I, ROME AND HER NEIGHBOURS BEFORE 
HANNIBAL’S ENTRY; Volume II, ROME AND HER NEIGHBOURS 
AFTER HANNIBAL’S EXIT. By Arnold J. Toynbee. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1965. Pp. xii, 643; x, 752. $40.35 the set.) 


A srory told by Cicero and Livy but emanating from Hannibal’s historian Silenus 
records that Hannibal, when setting out from Spain, dreamed that a destructive 
monster was following him and learned that it was the fated devastation of Italy. 
In a sense, that monster is the chief subject of this work. These two stout volumes 
are not a history of the Punic or the eastern. wars, but a study of the situation 
when they began in 264 and after Carthage submitted in 2071. In the first volume a 
survey of the Greek powers and Carthage leads to a detailed description of the 
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growth and organization of the Roman “Commonwealth” in Italy, a rewarding 
study with much appreciation of Roman liberality and successes at this stage. But 
in Rome itself such weaknesses as the frustration of democratic development and 
the rise of an “Establishment” receive due emphasis. The second is devoted to the 
effects of the wars, and traces, as in the scenes of a tragedy, the devastation of 
southern Italy, the new agriculture, the ruin of the peasantry and decline of the 
army, the rigid and tyrannical treatment of allies in Italy and outside, the new . 
business classes, and, in general, the almost catastrophic economic, social, and 
religious changes that ensued. This synthesis is presented with the massive learn- 
ing, command of specialized studies, independent judgment, long views, ready 
analogies, and unhurried pace characteristic of the author, and it will remain 
valuable, whether one agrees fully with his thesis or not. 

The thesis, sketched briefly some years ago, is here expanded and sustained. By 
accepting the Campanian alliance (about 340) Rome condemned itself to a 
choice between being ruined by hostile forces or expanding first up to the bounds 
of peninsular Italy, and ultimately to the future boundaries of the Empire. En- 
trance into the Greek world forced it to come to terms at some point with such 
major institutions as monarchy, professional armies, capitalistic farming, and the 
formation, as in Ptolemaic Egypt, of a civil service. The double war with 
Carthage, the devastation of southern Italy, and the eastern wars that fol- 
lowed overturned the international balance of power and speeded the process of 
adjustment to revolutionary proportions, forcing it irreversibly into unsound 
lines, while governing class and citizen body degenerated. The eventual result 
was the century of revolution that began with the Gracchi, ruinous for Italy and 
the Greek world alike, so that Augustus was able, at best, to win only a postpone- 
ment of the fate of a society already infected with the seeds of decay. Granting 
that this is a valid outline description of what happened under the Republic, one 
may doubt the necessity of the various steps and reflect on the irony that meas- 
ures, which must often have seemed wise and proper choices to their time, had 
unforeseen results, The tradition of the Campanian alliance is far from clear, and 
the Samnites were unruly and aggressive neighbors. The Roman government 
hesitated before entering Sicily, Another than Hannibal might not have suc- 
ceeded in entering Italy at all. Division in the Greek world and Philip’s own ag- 
gressions were factors in causing the Second Macedonian War, and the course of 
the negotiations shows that both Rome and Antiochus avoided hostilities for 
years. Parts of Lucania and Apulia were always better suited to grazing, and the 
decline of Magna Graecia began in the century before the Punic Wars. The dev- 
astation of the Hannibalic War still left the land available and capable of restora- 
tion. Shortage of manpower and the strategic needs of Cisalpine Gaul might well 
have made the large ranches appear to be the best use in that generation. There 
was some recovery in population and prosperity in Magna Graecia during the 
Empire, as Kahrstedt's study shows. Security in Cisalpine Gaul and Liguria was 
surely a pressing problem, yet the new kind of colonies of Roman citizens in 
Cispadane Gaul may well, as the author holds, show that the needs of the Roman 
peasant farmers were being considered too. The Roman equites, the new busi- 
ness class, should probably not be distinguished so firmly from the Senate, which 
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continually drew new recruits from them, though few families rose soon to a 
leading position. Even in the Greek world divisions had weakened the defensive 
strength of their major institutions. With Augustus, Rome made a major ad- 
justment to them. Was the Roman Empire so “short-lived”? More than two cen- 
turies is a considerable period. And more might be said of the new strength the 
Empire drew from the provinces. One may question if Rome should be put so 
firmly into the Greek world from the start, or Latin literature, with its different 
tone and emphasis, be considered so completely “Greek-style,” even in its most 
imitative period. This review cannot conclude without expressing appreciation 
for the many vivid descriptions of Italy, the fruit of the author's own travels and 
observations. 

University of North Carolina T. Roszrr S. BROUGHTON 


EMIGRATION FROM ITALY IN THE REPUBLICAN AGE OF ROME. 
By 4. J. N. Wilson. (New York: Barnes and Noble. 1966. Pp. xiv, 208. ' 
$7.50.) 

Wuar induced Romans, Italians, Italo-Greeks to leave the peninsula and settle all 

about the ancient world? What did they turn to in their new homes? How did 

they fare? In 1919 Jean Hatzfeld’s masterly Les trafiquants italiens dans l'orient 

hellénique told of those who went eastward. A. J. N. Wilson has set himself the 
task of telling the whole tale. 

His book is arranged in two parts: Part I sketches the westward movements; 
Part II re-presents, with some adjustments, the picture Hatzfeld had drawn. The 
two come out curiously unlike, largely because of the sources of our information. 
The West, known chiefly through remarks dropped by the historians of Rome’s 
wars, gives us a story of soldier settlements, of the exiled scurrying for refuge, of 
the dispossessed seeking new lands to farm. In the East, known through honorary 
inscriptions, tombstones, and similar sources, or through Cicero’s speeches and 
letters, the lead roles are played by businessmen and bankers, and the themes are 
the sadly familiar ones of exploitation, profit, and political chicanery. 

The subject of Roman emigration has long needed a full-scale study that 
would exhaust every available form of evidence. This need is still to be met; Wil- 
son provides only a review of the main lines of the movements, It is useful in 
many respects, particularly for supplying the first ordered account of westward 
migration, but disappointing in many others. He has utterly ignored all that 
archaeology can reveal and has not even brought the epigraphical material 
up to date (a fact obscured by an exasperating practice of omitting pub- 
lication dates). More serious, his narrative has little breadth or depth; it nowhere 
secks to lay bare the interweaving of the strands of politics, economics, and soci- 
ology that run through his topic, strands that the historian must trace no matter 
how miscellaneous and recalcitrant his sources. A chapter promisingly entitled 
“The Relations of the Settlers with the Local Inhabitants” turns out to be just an- 
other account of the Republic’s mishandling of its eastern provinces, told, more- 
over, without the slightest linking up with what, for example, a Verres was doing 
in the West. In fact, Wilson’s sections on West and East bear so little interconnec- 
tion they could almost have been published as separate monographs. 
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This is a moderately useful book as far as it goes, but one that hardly goes far 
—or deep—enough. 


New York University Lione Casson 


THE CIVITAS CAPITALS OF ROMAN BRITAIN: PAPERS GIVEN AT A 
CONFERENCE HELD AT THE UNIVERSITY OF LEICESTER, 13-15 
DECEMBER 1963. Edited by J. S. Wacher. ({Leicester:] Leicester Univer- 
sity Press. 1966. Pp. 124. 255.) 


PrnropiCALLY archaeologists and historians of Roman Britain convene to assess 
new finds, to offer tentative syntheses of accumulated evidence, and to suggest 
areas for future investigation. This book, the report of a conference on Romano- 
British cantonal capitals, confirms the value of such conventions and contains, 
despite an inevitable unevenness in quality, a number of papers that should in- 
terest the specialist and nonspecialist alike. 

'The archaeologist's constant attempt to perfect traditional excavation proce- 
dures and his eagerness to adapt new scientific techniques are documented in two 
interesting methodological papers. Of greater interest to the general reader will 
be J. K. St. Joseph's assessment—with plates produced by the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Committee for Aerial Photography—of the significant contribution of aerial 
photography to archaeological research since World War II. Illustrative of the 
great potential of this scientific aid is Silchester, a site systematically excavated 
early in this century, where the number of new buildings and defense structures 
detected by aerial survey is remarkable. The less spectacular methods employed 
and the multifarious problems encountered in dating town buildings and de- 
fense structures are concisely surveyed in the complementary paper by B. R. 
Hartley. 

Of the remaining papers three are largely archaeological in character and 
somewhat limited in scope. G. Webster's examination of the relationship between 
Roman forts and civilian settlements, Lady Aileen Fox's related paper on Exeter, 
and Joyce M. Reynolds’ discussion of the legal status of tribal capitals and the 
character of tribal institutions are specialized studies that collectively demonstrate 
the insecurity and insufficiency of Romano-British data. Less technical is the pa- 
per by the late Sir Ian Richmond, to whom this volume is appropriately dedi- 
cated, which assesses part of the archaeological evidence of industry in Roman 
Britain and provides a brief estimate of Romano-British technology. The most 
ambitious paper is S. S. Frere’s “The End of Towns in Roman Britain.” Here the 
literary tradition of a sudden and disastrous sack of Romano-British towns by the 
Saxons is checked against the archaeological record. Frere, of course, does not re- 
solve this perennial problem. His own view is that the Saxon “conquest” was ef- 
fected gradually and that many British towns, probably with the assistance of 
German auxiliary troops, preserved their Romanitas into the fifth century. Related 
methodologically is the editor's contribution, an examination of second-century 
town fortifications (hastily constructed, in Wacher’s judgment, to withstand the 
invasion from the north in a.n. 196—197). A. L. Rivet’s "Summing-up" completes 
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the collection and complements the introductory statement by Richmond. 

My only criticism of this collection is that cultural history and the process of 
Romanization are not given greater space, but, of course, a conference can rarely 
be comprehensive. The prefatory bibliography, complete to 1964, covering the 
fifteen cantonal capitals is a first-rate guide for further research. 


University of Michigan Jonn W. Eavre 


TEMPLES IN ROMAN BRITAIN. By M. J. T. Lewis. [Cambridge Classical 
Studies.] (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1966. Pp. xvi, 218. $9.50.) 


Henze is gathered and synthesized all available archaeological material on “en- 
closed places of public worship" in Britain during the period of the Roman Em- 
pire. Since most monumental evidence is no longer visible, the author has worked 
from reports of excavations and finds, both written and oral. 

The material is divided among four categories: Romano-Celtic temples; 
classical and simple apsidal, rectangular, or circular temples; Oriental cult places; 
and temples attested by inscriptions, texts, or minor finds but with no structural 
remains. Discussion of the Romano-Celtic temples is most significant. The forty- 
five temples of this type in Britain (concentrated in the southeast) are described 
and analyzed in plan, materials, details of superstructure in relation to each other 
and to similar temples on the Continent. Of three possible types of superstructure 
on the square within square foundations, the tower type in which the central 
high cella, often with clerestory, was surrounded by a lower-roofed portico, open 
or closed, was the most common. Study of possible origins offers the conclusion 
that it developed under Roman influence from adding a portico to an existing 
square shrine, a conflation of Roman architectural style and building methods 
with Celtic open-air enclosure, probably first in central or eastern Gaul in early 
first century s.c. and brought to Britain about 5o ».c. by Belgic immigrants. The 
amount of elaboration depended on the degree of Romanization of the area. There 
were no chronological developments (in proportions or otherwise) within the 
first four centuries A.D. in which these temples were constructed to serve Celtic 
deities, sometimes on pre-Roman sites. Evidence for chronology is carefully listed; 
charts group the temples by dates and by location in town, country, or military en- 
campment. 

Classical temples (here one feels the lack of comparanda) occurred only in 
strongly Romanized centers, and not before the second century. Mithraea and 
other Oriental temples, chiefly of the second and third centuries, were located in 
military areas. Christian churches came into towns in the third to the fifth cen- 
tury, but did not drive out paganism, especially in the country (witness the mid- 
fourth- to early fifth-century pagan revival). Pagan and Christian structures alike 
gradually decayed, creating the unusual historical phenomenon of no continuity of 
sacred spots into Saxon times. 

Plans drawn to uniform scale, frequent charts, and lists are welcome aids to 
this thorough compendium which offers several new interpretations of individual 
temples as well as thoughtful general historical implications. 

Institute for Advanced Study Lucy Snor Mxxrrr 
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- ZAPADNOEVROPEISKAIA SREDNEVEKOVAIA ISTORIOGRAFIIA 
[Western European Medieval Historiography]. By O. L, Vainshtein, (Mos- 
cow: Izdatel'stvo "Nauka." 1964. Pp. 482.) 


O. L. VaiwsgrEIN's book comes armed with the virtues all professional Soviet 
scholars show, principally technical fortitude, exacting preparation, and thor- 
oughness. Vainshtein moves freely in the whole body of sources for the medieval 
West, and in fact gives us a reference work, a Summa Sovietica, of orthodox 
Soviet views of individual historians or historical-minded thinkers of the medieval 
era and its bracketing periods. Of equal or more value is his precise exposition of 
the accepted canons of Marxist historiography. Vainshtein knows, and pities, the 
modern Western historians who probe into and agonize over historical patterns, 
the "truth" in, or of, history, the problem of objectivity. History holds no terrors 
for the Soviet historian, and therefore he can dispassionately trace the de- 
velopment of processes through which its reality was and is revealed. The Middle 
Ages made up a period defined by its economic bases, and its historiography (that 
is, of its elites) is scientifically predictable. So, too, is the historiography of the 
succeeding capitalist economy in its early stages; it remains only for the author 
to set the whole in focus. This he can do because "historical science [is a] system 
of the knowledge of certain facts related to the development of human society," 
and Vainshtein has these facts. 

Medieval historiography thus advances beyond earlier stages principally be- 
cause it discovered and developed periodization: the linear movement at whose 
end stands the Marxist historian himself. Vainshtein need neither censure nor 
forgive its sins: ignorance of facts, “asceticism,” falsification, providentialism—all 
sufficiently remarked by the critics of the humanist reaction and by the reformers 
of all types. The historical thinking of the latter, in their turn, is pungently char- 
acterized. Vainshtein’s treatment of individuals goes beyond incantation, however 
(as, that St. Augustine was “reactionary,” but, to give another example, Liutprand 
of Cremona is “the most brilliant and the most subjective” of his kind). He 
goes on to the fullest examination possible of the individual tesserae in the patterns 
he knows he will find. No medievalist can afford to treat this book as a curiosity. 


University of Rochester D. A. Mituzr 


THE VISION OF HISTORY IN EARLY BRITAIN: FROM GILDAS TO 
GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH. By Robert W. Hanning. (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press. 1966. Pp. x, 271. $7.50.) 


Jusr as good wine needs no bush, a good book needs no blurbs, and, indeed, 
like a poor one, is better off without them. No reviewer can serve two masters. It 
is difficult enough to assess a book without having to reckon with another man’s 
estimate—short, decisive, eulogistic. Mr. Hanning has written an informative book 
about four accounts of the fall of Britain—the De excidio et conquestu of 
Gildas, the Historia ecclesiastica of Bede, the composite Historia Brittonum, and 
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the Historia regum of Geoffrey of Monmouth—against the background of medie- 
val historical imagination. If, as Macaulay put it, “this work will be less accept- 
able to those who read for the sake of reading, than to those who read in order to 
write,” the defect by no means cancels the virtue. 

In his opening chapter the author, after a bow to classical historiography, con- 
centrates on Eusebius, the welder of the Pax Romana and the Christian order, 
and does so convincingly. This contemporary of Constantine saw Rome as the ful- 
fillment of many Old Testament prophecies, and his History was an attempt to 
establish the unity of mankind with Constantine as the new Abraham. Although 
historiographers have often made Augustine the fountain of medieval historical 
thought, Hanning awards the palm to Eusebius, the more so in that Orosius, the 
disciple of Augustine, was convinced that the City of God and the City of Man 
would eventually unite. In examining the British histories Hanning tells 
us much more than others have recited. Although three-quarters of Gildas is a 
querulous book of complaints, the other quarter is the source for later historians of 
early Britain, not only for information but for point of view, a point of view dis- 
tinctly Eusebian. Bede, writing in a day of peace and triumph as opposed to chaos 
and defeat, has nonetheless much in common with Gildas: neither writes his ac- 
count exclusively as a chapter in the history of salvation. The same is true of the 
Historia Brittonum. With Geoffrey of Monmouth we come to a history largely 
free of Christian assumptions. The complexity of human life has eroded the em- 
phasis on salvation; that the individual has recovered his importance and concern 
with treachery and lust, with tension between personal and social interests, recalls 
the classical outlook. Geoffrey, once considered simply as the source of the 
Arthurian legend, is here given a place at least equal to the greatest names in a 
most vital historiographical era, and for the best of reasons, as the autobiographer 
of his time. 


University of Missouri Cuanrzs F. Moutierr 


ABHANDLUNGEN UND UNTERSUCHUNGEN ZUR GESCHICHTE 
DES KAISERGEDANKENS IM MITTELALTER. By Edmund E. Stengel. 
(Köln Graz: Bóhlau Verlag. 1965. Pp. 342. DM 44.) 


"T'as volume of essays and studies in the history of the imperial idea is a signifi- 
cant piece of work because it examines in detail the evolution of imperium as a 
concept in medieval political and constitutional history. The interpretation is cen- 
tered around the union of the Roman imperium with the German regnum, 
achieved under Otto the Great and established more solidly in the twelfth cen- 
tury so that in a certain sense the Empire (imperium) is embedded within the 
German kingdom (regnum), and the choice of the king by the German princes 
is deemed binding on the Empire for the princes may be considered a substitute 
for that universal people, the populus romanus. 

The book is divided into five sections. The first finds the basis of imperial au- 
thority in military power and develops the thesis exercitus facit imperatorem. It 
traces the idea of the Heerkaiser from the emperors of Roman antiquity through 
the imperium christianum of the Carolingian Empire and the “might idea” of 
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the medieval Kaisertum, considered as the incarnation of power, to the matured 
imperial idea of Otto the Great and the Hohenstaufens. 

The second section correlates the concepts of regnum and imperium repre- 
senting limited and general jurisdiction. The treatment is chronological although 
the subject matter is topical: Frankish imperium, Roman imperium (Germany, 
Italy, Burgundy), the imperial idea on the northern and eastern marches, and the 
narrowing range of the concept with the dissolution of the Empire. 

The third section treats the problems arising from the German knightly 
orders that relate to imperium, regnum, sacerdotium, and feudal law. Also it 
examines the role of the Grand Master, whether prince or prelate. The fourth 
section is an interesting study of the early history of the modern idea of the state, 
the relation of the imperial title to the idea of sovereignty, and the new significance 
of the imperial title independent of Rome. The concluding section is a philological 
and conceptual analysis of the terms imperator and imperium in Anglo-Saxon 
sources: Bede, Adamnan, Alcuin. In general this book breaks new ground and 
treats the subject more comprehensively than has been done heretofore. 


Rice University FrLovp SEYWARD LEAR 


LES INVASIONS: LE SECOND ASSAUT CONTRE L'EUROPE CHRÉ- 
TIENNE VII-XI? SIÈCLES). By Lucien Musset. [“Nouvelle Clio": L’his- 
toire et ses problèmes, Number 12>"*,] (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 
1965. Pp. 297. 20 fr.) 


ForrowiNo the format of the series in which it appears, Musset’s book is divided 
into three portions: it opens with a bibliography and a chronological chart, con- 
tinues with a narrative account of “what we know” about the post-Germanic 
invaders of Europe, and ends with the author’s “directions of research” in which 
he discusses the impact of the invaders, the Vikings in particular, upon the lands 
they struck. 

Obviously the author accepted a staggering assignment, and he has completed 
it as successfully as a single and unaided historian could. Where language bar- 
riers prevented him from consulting secondary literature, most notably in the 
Slavic languages, he has made intelligent use of whatever was accessible to him. 
He comes into his own when he deals with the Vikings and their impact on 
Normandy and the Danelaw. 

Unfortunately, this recommendation cannot be extended to the portions of 
the book devoted to Eastern Europe and the Saracens, Even though admitting the 
necessary limitation of the bibliography to materials in Western languages, the 
reader will find it erratic and incomplete. And should a historian who is unac- 
quainted with most of the secondary literature in a field venture to propose direc- 
tions of research? 

It is difficult to rationalize the principles of inclusion and exclusion followed 
by the author in dealing with his immense topic. He excludes, for example, the 
Muslim invasions of Sicily and Spain because the book is concerned only with 
those assaults on Christian Europe that did not alter its faith. According to this 
reasoning, successful wars by infidels are out; unsuccessful attacks by infidels are 
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in, but so, too, are successful invasions by pagans wise enough to convert before 
the chronological limits of the eleventh century. The Khazar converts to 
Judaism are a problem, but they are in, possibly because the rules do not 
apply to nomads from the steppes. Thus the reader secking a full account of 
the Muslim conquest of Spain will be disappointed; he will, however, find a few 
pages on the razzias conducted by Saracens in Italy and Provence. 

Essentially, the book lacks real or even thematic unity. As Musset admits, the 
invasions were uncoordinated, and there was little relation among them until the 
latter part of the ninth century. At that point the weakness of the Carolingian Em- 
pire invited invaders to occupy and destroy it in concert. It is unfortunate that 
Musset did not find a collaborator to develop the contrasting theme: how Byzan- 
tium’s strength enabled it to ward off its invaders, Then we might have had 
chapters on Eastern Europe to match the quality of what Musset has written 
on the Vikings and the West. 


Mount Holyoke College Jonn L. Tzarr 


ORIGINS OF THE COMMON LAW. By Arthur R. Hogue. (Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press. 1966. Pp. xii, 276. $6.50.) 

THE NORMAN CONQUEST AND THE COMMON LAW. By George W. 
Keeton. (New York: Barnes and Noble. 1966. Pp. 238. $6.00.) 


Here are two good books for today’s forgotten man: the beginning student. 
Hogue, a historian, modestly has written "a book which does not assume profes- 
sional legal training” and “which anticipates the difficulties one encounters when 
approaching the common law—possibly for the first time.” Similarly, Keeton, an 
eminent London legal scholar, aimed “to explain (as far as possible in non-techni- 
cal terms) how the Norman Conquest affected the legal system which had been 
developed in Saxon England, and the extent to which it influenced the subse- 
quent development of the Common Law in England.” Immediately, the Conquest 
made few direct additions to the law, and perhaps the most important were the 
Norman concept of the fief, which has determined much of England’s land law, 
and the “new legal conception” of felony. Keeton also describes the modification 
of the language of the law and the law merchant, and the introduction of forest 
laws, and, if he is correct, of the practice of “balanced government.” Keeton 
feels, nevertheless, that “in some respects the completion of the Danish conquest 
of England by Canute had more important consequences than the” Norman, and 
he adds, “certainly Canute was a greater lawgiver and innovator than William.” 
Other arresting generalizations also seem plausible, and the few factual slips 
may not matter much. To translate nolunt leges Anglie mutare as “we will not 
change the common law of England” is pardonable, but to assign Hengham’s reply 
to counsel in 1305 to his successor, Bereford, and Bereford himself, who died in 
1326, to Edward III's reign, is less forgivable. 

Hogue’s account of the common law may seem elementary, but, based on the 
best authorities, it is in itself scholarly. Fortunately, he is not too proud to 
define the legal terms he uses in “A Glossary for Laymen,” and a sanity and 
homely simplification give his book a genuineness so often lacking in the preten- 
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tious pedantry now published to prop up promotions. Some may regret an absence 
of unifying themes and the subdivision of chapters into little segments, but to coor- 
dinate many different scholars’ conclusions about the common law with his own 
independent interpretations of the major documents of constitutional law is not an 
easy thing to do, and he has done it well. Like Keeton, Hogue, too, let go his 
feelings toward the twentieth century. The Briton denounced the past hundred 
years for having “legislated out of English law” “Christian usages and Christian 
doctrine”; while the American condemned “modern ideas of sovereignty which 
admit no limitation on the power of ruling.” Instead of a “self-directing bureauc- 
racy” of experts and agencies, Hogue rightly urges a return to the rule of law, 
and he pits “the doctrine of the supremacy of law” against “a doctrine of govern- 
ment regulation by administrative orders.” Ironically, the writs issued out of that 
“writ-shop,” the medieval chancery, as both Hogue and Keeton explain, were 
just such administrative orders. In due season they, too, became part of common- 
law procedure. 


Yale University Wiuiam Huse Dunnam, Jr. 


SEEKRIEG UND SEEPOLITIK ZWISCHEN ISLAM UND ABENLAND: 
DAS MITTELMEER UNTER BYZANTINISCHER UND ARABISCHER 
HEGEMONIE (650-1040). By Ekkehard Eickhoff. (Berlin: Walter de 
Gruyter & Co. 1966. Pp. xi, 438. DM 72.) 


Some fifteen years ago I published a study of naval power in the Mediterranean 
during the early Middle Ages. It is thus with particular pleasure that I call to the 
attention of the scholarly world this volume by Ekkehard Eickhoff, which prom- 
ises to be the definitive work on this subject for a long time to come. Showing a 
rare prasp of all primary Byzantine, Arabic, and Western sources and a mastery of 
almost all relevant secondary materials, the author has told in full detail the 
story of the naval wars between the Islamic world, on the one hand, and 
Byzantium and the West, on the other, between a.p. 650 and 1040. The story he 
unfolds is essentially one of an Arab assault between a.D. 650 and 750, of Byzantine 
resurgence in the next century, of a ninth-century western Muslim conquest of 
Crete and Sicily despite Byzantine resistance, of the counteroffensive of Byzantium 
that gained mastery in the eastern Mediterranean about 950, and of the rise of 
Italian naval power that won the western Mediterranean from Islam in the 
eleventh century prior to the crusades. Particularly impressive are his chapters 
on Muslim and Byzantine ship types, naval tactics, and naval organization. I 
also admired his analysis of the material and religious bases of western Muslim 
naval strength in the Maghrib in the ninth and tenth centuries, which explains 
much of its success in the Mediterranean. 

Though the naval and political aspects of his narrative seem impeccable, 
Eickhoff’s grasp of economics seems less sure. He fails to give sufficient emphasis 
to the effect of Byzantine trade controls on Western Europe's economic life, 
especially between the reigns of Justinian II and Leo V, following the lead of 
historians of Byzantium who have preferred to ignore this subject. And he accepts 
too unquestioningly Lombard's thesis concerning the importance of Muslim 
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gold to Western Europe between the seventh and the eleventh century, unaware 
of how untenable this thesis is. The fact is that to the tenth century those Islamic 
regions in closest contact with Northern and Western Europe—the Maghrib, 
Spain, and Sicily in the West, and Iraq, Persia, and Turkistan in the East-—were 
on a silver not a gold standard. Only in the tenth century did trans-Saharan gold 
reaching the Maghrib and Spain and African gold reaching the Indian Ocean 
change this state of affairs, Even then it was not until the eleventh century that 
Muslim gold reached Western and Northern Europe in appreciable amounts, a 
fact confirmed by coin hoard finds which reveal only about a dozen gold dinars 
out of a total of approximately 100,000 silver dirhems that have been uncarthed. 

Economics aside, Eickhoff is to be congratulated on his valuable volume. Let 
us hope it banishes once and for all from American textbooks the Pirenne-inspired 
error that the Muslims controlled the Mediterranean from the mid-seventh to the 
mid-eleventh century. And let us further hope that it forces historians of Byzan- 
tium to pay increased attention to those naval and maritime aspects of Byzantine 
history that they have tended to minimize. 


University of Texas Arcumarp R. Lewis 


FROM PACHOMIUS TO IGNATIUS: A STUDY IN THE CONSTITU- 
TIONAL HISTORY OF THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS. By David Knowles. 
[The Sarum Lectures, 1964-5]. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1966. 
Pp. 98. $2.40.) 


Scrotars and students will both welcome this small book by the foremost living 
authority on monastic history. It is concerned with the organization and govern- 
ment of the religious orders and concentrates on the period between 994, when 
Odilo became abbot of Cluny, and the death of St. Dominic in 1221. After an 
introductory chapter entitled "From Pachomius to Benedict of Aniane,” it in- 
cludes chapters on Cluny, the new orders of the eleventh century, the Cistercians, 
monasticism in the twelfth century, the Friars Minor, and the Order of Preach- 
ers. The chapter on the “Transition to the Modern World” deals mainly with 
Santa Giustina of Padua and the Jesuits, whose organization summed up in many 
respects the earlier developments. There is a final chapter on the doctrine of obedi- 
ence, which underlay the entire structure of monastic government. 

Distinctive features of the organization of each order are clearly delineated. 
Thus, for Cluny, Professor Knowles emphasizes its dependence on the Holy 
See and direct control over all members of the order; for the Cistercians, their 
regular visitations, annual general chapters, and system of lay brothers; for the 
military orders, their use of the elective principle and regional organization; and 
so on. He discerns an evolution, almost a dialectic, by which the fully developed 
religious orders emerged. The friars thus remained in this respect, he says, 
“within the direct line of development from the monastery.” 

This is a pioneering study, covering much of disputed scholarly ground, and 
some scholars may not agree with every point of the analysis and presentation. 
Some of the similarities, differences, and influences between the various orders 
may, in particular, be revised by future research. The book is, also, a masterpiece 
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of compression, and there are inevitably some simplifications and omissions. The 
feudal character of Cluny is accepted without dispute, for instance, and the com- 
plete omission of St. Robert of Molesme may distress some historians of the 
origins of Citeaux. The book is fully abreast of recent scholarship, however, and 
will provide a clear and sure starting point for further research in this compara- 
tively neglected area of monastic history. 

Harvard University GILES CONSTABLE 


DUMBARTON OAKS PAPERS. Number 19. (Washington, D. C.: Dumbarton 
Oaks Center for Byzantine Studies, Trustees for Harvard University; distrib. by 
J. J. Augustin, Publisher, Locust Valley, N. Y. 1965. Pp. xi, 265. $12.00.) 


Tue main part of this book is devoted to “Byzantium and the Mission to the 
Slavs,” which was the subject of the 1964 symposium at Dumbarton Oaks. The 
symposium commemorated the eleven hundredth anniversary of the mission of 
Saints Cyril and Methodius to the Moravians. 

George Ostrogorsky’s paper, “Byzantine Background of the Moravian Mis- 
sion,” emphasizes the importance of the Slavic immigration in the Balkans and 
connects it with the establishment of the themes that, according to the author, 
restored Byzantine authority in the territories occupied by Slavs, In the wake of 
this restoration came an expansion of Byzantine influence in Southeastern Europe; 
the mission to the Moravian Slavs is an aspect of this expansion. Cyril and Metho- 
dius were well acquainted with the Slavic language because Thessalonike, their 
native city, was bilingual, and the two peoples, the author points out, coexisted 
harmoniously in that city and its vicinity. George C. Soulis contributed “The 
Legacy of Cyril and Methodius to the Southern Slavs.” The paper discusses the 
influence of the disciples of the two saints, Clement, Nahum, and others after they 
were forced out of Moravia. Their arrival in Bulgaria came at a crucial moment 
and had far-reaching effects on the religious and cultural development of Bulgaria, 
Serbia, Rumania, and finally Russia. “The Heritage of Cyril and Methodius in 
Russia,” by Dimitri Obolensky, describes the potent influence of Byzantine 
Christianity on the Russian mind in later centuries. More detailed and specialized 
is Antonin Dostal’s “The Origins of the Slavonic Liturgy.” Among other things 
that are too technical to be mentioned here, the author sets out to prove that 
the Macedonian Slavic dialect was the first medium for the development of Sla- 
vonic ecclesiastical literature. The beginnings were based upon a program of trans- 
lations envisaged by Cyril himself. In its actual implementation, the program 
sought to approach the Slavic mind, as it was in the ninth century, and the Chris- 
tian texts are often deliberate adaptations rather than accurate translations. Their 
influence is recognized to be great. The author thinks, however, that it is probable 
that a Western liturgy had been introduced into Moravia before the advent of the 
two brothers from Thessalonike. 

This volume also includes five other contributions that are either peripheral or 
unrelated to the theme of Byzantium and the Slavs. The notes at the end of the 
volume deal with excavations in Istanbul, radiocarbon dating of wooden beams 
from Saint Sophia, Nicetas David Paphlago, and Constantine Acropolites. 


University of Texas G. G. Arnaxis 
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TRAVAUX ET MÉMOIRES. Number r. [Centre de recherche d'histoire et 
civilisation byzantines.] (Paris: Éditions E. de Boccard. 1965. Pp. 461. 100 fr.) 


Tue Centre de recherche d'histoire et civilisation byzantines has now undertaken 
this more or less annual venture. Its director, the eminent Paul Lemerle, insists in 
his preface that “Il s'agit donc pas d'un nouvelle Revue, mais d'un Recueil,” since 
it will not include any reviews or bibliographies. Its next number will, however, 
offer a résumé of recent Soviet Byzantinology. Regardless of how it is designated 
or categorized, this new venture can only be welcomed, especially in view of the 
promising standards set by the first volume. 

Nearly the first half of it is devoted to a book-length monograph by Héléne 
(Glykatzki-) Ahrweiler, "L'histoire et la géographie de la région de Smyrne entre 
les deux occupations turques (1081-1317) particulièrement au xir? siècle.” This 
exhaustive memoir is designed to fill in gaps in general works, and, at the same 
time, it is a very important study of regional problems within the context of a cru- 
cial era in the history of the Byzantine Empire. Perhaps the most useful aspect 
of the study is its section on civil and military administration, providing an 
illuminating case study of a pivotal Asiatic Theme during the period of the 
disintegration of the Theme System. This is a contribution of the first magnitude 
to the literature on Byzantine government and history during the post-Macedonian 
epoch. 

In the second part, “Dossiers,” Ivan Dujtev examines "La chronique byzantine 
de l'an 811.” This important account of the defeat and death of the Emperor 
Nicephorus I at the hands of the Bulgars was edited and published by Dujčev 
some twenty years ago. It has been the subject of considerable philological and 
historical debate, and, in view of that discussion, Dujtev has prepared a new 
critical text, with full apparatus, a French translation, and a commentary. In this 
same section Lemerle contributes a searching analysis of the rebellion of Thomas 
the Slav in the early ninth century, and of the source accounts for it. While 
avoiding any sweeping interpretations or conclusions, he provides a concise and 
indispensable guide to the thorny problems involved in this obscure but extremely 
important episode in Byzantine history. 

'The final section consists of six "Études et documents": Jean Gouillard dis- 
cusses the necessity for coherent consideration of heresy in Byzantine history as 
one broad phenomenon, sketching what he regards as the patterns that make up 
its totality to the twelfth century; Nicolas Svoronos argues for the attribution to 
Manuel I (1143-x180) of an obscurely dated chrysobull and then uses it as a point 
of departure for an important analysis of that emperor's policies regarding eccle- 
siastical properties; Charles Astruc surveys the manuscript tradition of the rhetori- 
cal writings of the Nicaean Emperor Theodore II Lascaris (1254-1258), prepara- 
tory to his critical edition of them; David Jacoby discusses an aspect of Venetian 
administration during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in the republic’s 
territories around Coron and Modon, the zovaticum, and its relationship to 
Byzantine institutions; Jean Verpeaux writes on the evolution of ranks and hierar- 
chies under the Palaeologan dynasty; and Iréne Beldiceanu-Steinherr evaluates the 
Turkish sources for the reign of Sultan Murad I (1362-1389) and argues that 
the initial Turkish conquest of Adrianople, in 1369, was the work of independent 
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frontier commanders, the city and its region not coming under Murad’s direct 
control until 1376-1377. 

The consistently high quality of these studies suggests that this new publica- 
tion will, in the years to come, serve as a very important forum for contributions 
to the field of Byzantine studies. 


University of Wisconsin Jonn W. BARKER 


THE SHAPE OF MEDIEVAL HISTORY: STUDIES IN MODES OF PER- 
CEPTION. By William J. Brandt. (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 

1966. Pp. xix, 177. $5.75.) 

Historians, more than most people, are aware of the crucial importance of un- 
conscious presuppositions in determining both what is perceived and how this 
perceptual material is organized. Professor Brandt, in a thoughtful and interest- 
ing book, has attempted to delineate the modes of perception that determined the 
way medieval men saw and understood both natural phenomena and human ac- 
tions. His study is introduced by an analysis of the ways of perceiving the natural 
world implicit in the writings of Isidore, William of Conches, and Albert the 
Great. 

The main portion of the book is devoted to a study of English chronicles of 
the twelfth through the fourteenth century. From these sources the author con- 
cludes that there were two concurrent and independent modes of perception. The 
first of these, the clerical, is characterized by a nontemporal attitude toward its 
material. Each entry is considered as a discrete unit and exhibits a triadical 
structure: a pre-existing situation, disturbed by some outside agent, is followed by 
a resolution, which may or may not constitute the ground of a new action. In 
these clerical chronicles there are no narrative intent, no continuity, no causal 
sequence of action. 

The second type of perceptual framework, the aristocratic, is, on the other 
hand, purely narrative. The interest is in the story itself, which celebrates heroic 
types engaged in appropriate action, Brandt argues well that the aristocratic chron- 
icles exhibit not only the chivalric value system, but a perceptual mode determin- 
ing which things were noticed at all, and how they were,ordered, understood, and 
evaluated. 

This book has many faults: its title does not correspond to its contents; its 
parts are not coherent; it fails to discriminate between modes of perception and 
modes of presentation; ït is arbitrary in imposing the author's analysis of structure 
on the material being considered; it does not take adequate account of the simi- 
larity between the medieval works it discusses and classical works of the same 
sort (and hence it assumes what it ought to prove: that there was such a thing as 
the medieval mind); and its discussion of medieval physics is based on a dan- 
gerously limited number of sources, Still it is often illuminating and frequently 
provocative. The book is clearly the result of a fine mind wrestling honestly 
and imaginatively with important problems. Its greatest value is as a starting point 
for further discussion and clarification rather than as a definitive solution of the 
questions it treats. 


University of Southern California Ricnanp C. Darzs 
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FINANCES ET COMPTABILITÉ URBAINES DU XIII? AU XVI? SIÈCLE: 
COLLOQUE INTERNATIONAL, BLANKENBERGE, 6-9-IX—1962. Vol- 
ume I, ACTES; Volume Il, ACTES—PLANCHES. [Collection Histoire, 
Number 7.] ([Brussels:] Pro Civitate. 1964. Pp. xx, 429; unnumbered.) 


IN 1961 the Crédit Communal de Belgique, for a century a model organism for 
local government finance, established the Centre Pro Civitate, itself an excellent 
model for bringing local history to its highest level of significance. Àn exacting 
standard was set, for example, by its striking volumes of photographs of the scale 
model towns built for Louis XIV's military. This book, too, exceeds all reasonable 
expectations: municipal account keeping seems a narrow subject, and collections 
of symposium papers are seldom promising, yet the book, besides being pleasant, 
informative, and stimulating, is one of broad scope and many-sided relevance. 

Between the exposé général by Marinette Bruwier and an unusually thought- 
provoking summation by J. Dhondt are thirteen papers (too many to detail here), 
followed by discussion. Volume II is a packet of thirty-six prints of documents. 
The main shortcoming—geographical imbalance—partly redressed by three ap- 
pended communications, is more than offset by variety of approach (both wide 
and surprisingly complementary) and an admirable breadth of view. With varying 
emphasis, institutions, taxation, political context, and much else are judiciously 
considered for various locales. Sources awaiting study are usefully described, but 
not redundantly. The question of parchment versus paper is attacked from several 
angles, and its ramifications explored; the narrow matter of dating the change is 
here in the hands of historians, not antiquarians. Local responsibility for fortifica- 
tions, creating a need for new systems of taxation, credit, and accounting, has its 
evidence neatly fixed. When a case seems to be building for municipal indepen- 
dence, princely control through powers of audit is deftly established for the im- 
portant examples of Flanders and Brabant by Frans-Laurent Blockmans (who 
died only two months later, appropriately eulogized here by H. Van Werveke). 

Polish scholars—A. Gieysztor on Poland and H. Samsonowicz on the Hanse 
towns—occasion a lively discussion of the North’s failure to adopt double-entry 
bookkeeping, revolving around Roberto Lopez’ theory of cultural inertia (so long 
as old methods remain adequate there is insufficient motive to adopt new ones). 
It is a measure of the quality of this volume that the discussions are as readable 
and informative as the papers. In one amusing exchange Dhondt tells the direc- 
tor of the Crédit Communal (who has suggested a line of research) that “les his- 
toriens sont des gens bizarres, ils n'étudient que ce qu'ils étudient.” These par- 
ticular historians have studied a narrow subject and made it broad and meaningful 
in a pleasant and profound volume that every historian of Europe should read. 


Almuñécar, Spain Caarres H. CARTER 


THE FRENCH APANAGES AND THE CAPETIAN MONARCHY, 1224- 
1328. By Charles T. Wood. [Harvard Historical Monographs, Number 59.] 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1966. Pp. viii, 164. $5.50.) 


Tus work argues that the great landed endowments created by the later Capetian 
kings for their numerous sons were a distinctively monarchical phenomenon. By 
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no means solely “feudal,” much less a capitulation to disintegrative impulses, the 
appanages originated in accord with a developing recognition of the nonproprie- 
tary nature of the realm. The “reversion clause” of the charters proves royal solici- 
tude for territorial integrity; the appanagists constituted an exalted class of king’s 
vassals whose interests rarely strayed far from the throne, which came under their 
close influence in the troubled last years of the direct Capetian line; while in mat- 
ters of jurisdiction and administration the princes tended to policies that the 
author characterizes as more royalist than the king’s. 

Within these constitutional limits the discussion is successful and sometimes 
illuminating (for instance, on the exclusionist politics after 1314 and on the princes’ 
attitudes toward their estates). Wood's careful analysis of the appanage charters, 
which he has studied much more thoroughly than previous scholars, makes an 
especially valuable contribution. Less persuasive is his insistence, against Robert 
Fawtier, that the appanages were no more feudal than the “forms” in which they 
were “clothed.” Wood has not investigated the relation between feudal (non- 
royal) and royal reversion; nor does he sufficiently allow for feudal evolution 
within monarchy and appanages alike, preferring to regard feudalism as a stable 
and separate "force." Even considering the limited theme of the book, the in- 
comparable administrative records of Alfonse of Poitiers seem inadequately ex- 
ploited. They reveal a more pragmatic policy than Wood appears to admit. A 
more rounded interpretation of the early appanages would have set the later 
royalist tendencies in a better perspective. Readers may find it helpful to know that 
it is the familiar translation of Joinville, not the original text (as implied), that is 
used; also that some of the important documents cited from manuscript have been | 
published (for example, by Artonne, Boutaric, and Langlois). Wood has evidently 
tried hard to produce an uncluttered, readable book. The result is a good addition 
to the literature on Capetian kingship. 


Swarthmore College Tuomas N. Bisson 


BATTLE ROYAL: A NEW ACCOUNT OF SIMON DE MONTFORT'S 
STRUGGLE AGAINST KING HENRY III. By Twfton Beamish. With a 
foreword by Sir Charles Petrie. (New York: Barnes and Noble. 1966. Pp. 
285. $6.00.) 


Ix evaluating Colonel Sir Tufton Beamish's excursion into thirteenth-century his- 
tory, one is tempted to exclaim “Jolly good try, old chap!” and let it go at that. The 
reader would suppose from the subtitle that here is a new approach to the turbu- 
lent reign of the incompetent Henry. Battle Royal is, of course, a new account, but 
it adds little to the existing knowledge of the struggle between the King and the 
baronial opposition led by his strong-willed brother-in-law, Earl Simon. Beamish 
has put together a series of stereotyped and not very convincing episodes which 
are, to put it bluntly, the work of a “talented amateur.” While, as Sir Charles 
Petrie has stated in his generous foreword, the book is intended "primarily for 
the layman,” the intended audience should be wary of judging thirteenth-century 
England by what is found in these pages. The author has been by turns a soldier 
and a politician, but unfortunately, neither of these professions seems to have pre- 
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pared him to deal in realistic terms with events occurring some centuries before 
he became the honorable member for Lewes. The reader is assured, for example, 
that "at the Norman Conquest England was just a barbaric offshore island," and 
. that in 1257 "The Holy Roman Empire was . . . almost a myth.” 

But let us take the area in which Beamish, because of his extensive military 
experience, might be expected to provide some new insights. Regretfully such is 
not the case, and we are solemnly informed that "at this period the foot soldier was 
of little importance" and "rarely made an effective fighting force"; that the provi- 
sion of a reserve by Earl Simon at Lewes was “a most unusual but sensible step”; 
that armies engaged with “the almost comic ritual of a medieval battle”; and that 
“the idea of adding science and imagination to brute force was new.” It is hard to 
escape the conclusion that the author simply has not kept abreast of current 
scholarship in the field of military historiography and that Battle Royal is of a 
genre more closely related to the 1920's than to the 1960's. 


University of North Carolina, Greensboro Jorn BEELER 


KÖNIGTUM UND LANDFRIEDE IM DEUTSCHEN SPÄTMITTELAL- 
TER. By Heinz Angermeier. (Munich: C. H. Beck'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 
1966. Pp. xvi, 592. Cloth DM 63, paper DM 58.) 


Tue function of the medieval monarch as the guardian of pax and justitia lent 
lofty sanction to the royal authority and could notably enhance its executive 
powers. But justice also required the preservation of the legal rights of the subject 
and of the estates of the realm. Hence the enforcement of public law and order 
depended in part upon the degree of cooperation between the monarchy and the 
estates. By the middle of the thirteenth century the territorial principalities of Ger- 
many were far advanced toward de facto autonomy at the expense of the imperial 
monarchy. It is at this point that the author of this thoughtful and weighty 
study begins his analysis of the various attempts of the German emperors to 
legislate and enforce public order in the late medieval period. The successful ap- 
plication of a pax regia throughout Germany would have provided the rulers 
with a powerful entering wedge into the territories and jurisdictions of the princes 
of the Empire. But the issue was so momentous that neither the monarchy nor 
the estate of princes was prepared to yield. In the protracted conflict that ensued 
over the control and administration of the pax publica the monarchy was de- 
feated, and law and order experienced a grievous decline. 

The author contends that the imperial monarchy did not lose this crucial con- 
test through the weakness or incapacity of the individual rulers, but by reason of 
their tendency to concentrate primarily on the consolidation and expansion of their 
dynastic possessions and by their inability to contrive institutional ways and means 
of exerting influence on the problem of public order in Germany as a whole. The 
reliance of the monarchy on local courts of law and on local assemblies of estates 
for the administration of the Landfriede also tended to emphasize the role of the 
territorial princes as guardians of public order at the expense of the king. Nor 
was the Diet, convulsed by disputes between the estates and seriously lacking in 
executive vigor, a convenient organ for the elaboration and enforcement of legisla- 
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tion designed to ensure the tranquillitas publica. Elsewhere in Western Europe 
the jurisdictio generalis of the ruler had been institutionalized and employed as a 
weapon against the overmighty subject. But the German Landfriede was based 
on the recognition of the existing rights and privileges of the various participants. 
Hence the right of indulging in private feuds was paradoxically acknowledged in 
the successive Landfrieden until the fifteenth century. Thus the reciprocal and con- 
ditional character of the Landfriede diminished its value as a pillar of royal au- 
thority in Germany. This consideration reduces the force of the author’s argu- 
ment that the enforcement of a pax regia in Germany constituted a viable 
alternative to the Habsburg policy of expanding the patrimonial territories of the 
dynasty. 

The author writes with great knowledge and persuasiveness, and only occa- 
sionally does one pause to seek further information or to question a conclusion. I 
would have welcomed a critical analysis of the local operation of the Landfriede, 
and the influence of Roman law on the imperial concept of the Landfriede in the 
fifteenth century might well have been elucidated. Finally, the author’s criticism 
of the opposition of the Habsburg dynasty to projects of legal and constitutional 
reform should perhaps have been tempered by the reflection that the reform pro- 
posals of the princes almost invariably involved a further invasion of the dwin- 
dling area of imperial jurisdiction. This stimulating and scholarly study of a vital 
historical theme, however, offers the interested reader an opportunity to institute 
intriguing comparisons with the techniques applied by other European monar- 
chies in the suppression of public disorder during the late medieval period. 


McGill University C. C. Bayizy 


PADUA IN THE AGE OF DANTE. By J. K. Hyde. (New York: Barnes and 
Noble, 1966. Pp. xi, 349. $8.75.) 


Tue republican period in Paduan history is well defined and is notable for an 
intellectua] output equaled by no other Italian city of the time except Florence. 
Since the history of Italy and of the Renaissance has been written so largely in 
Florentine terms, this solid, penetrating, and judicious study of Paduan culture 
is most welcome, From the overthrow of Ezzelino da Romano in 1256 to the in- 
stallation of Marsiglio da Carrara as signore in 1328, Padua was governed by po- 
litical leaders dependent on the votes of a Great Council which represented a 
relatively wide distribution of political rights. The rulers "had to respect the ideal 
of government in the common interest, ad communem and not per partem." In 
these same decades there appeared in Padua the first of the Italians to take the 
attitude toward ancient literature that Petrarch preached so successfully a genera- 
tion or so later. These pioneer humanists were all members of the legal profession, 
which formed a sort of ruling class in Padua. 

The core of Professor Hyde’s study is his analysis of the composition of this 
class and its relation with other classes. He describes the city's economy, showing 
that it had no important industries producing for export and no substantial body 
of merchants engaged in foreign trade. It was the center of moneylending, mar- 
keting, manufacturing, and government for a region of fertile farms and vineyards 
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owned by Paduan citizens. The structure of the constitution placed power in the 
hands of the College of Judges and the Guild of Notaries, without question the 
greatest of the guilds both in numbers and influence. Hyde makes clear that the 
economic base of the judicial class was the ownership of land cultivated by ten- 
ants. Notaries of modest wealth engaged in various trades and enrolled in other 
guilds, Partly because of their wealth and numbers, partly because their profession 
placed them at the center of civic life, judges and notaries dominated the politics 
of republican Padua, although they had to share power with landowners who 
were considered nobles and whose families had not been entirely absorbed into 
the communes. 

Hyde buttresses this analysis of the ruling classes by tracing the careers and 
family connections of individuals who appeared publicly important. He has culled 
material for that purpose from notarial records and other archival sources as well 
as from the chronicles. Because he is disinclined to draw the conclusions that re- 
veal the importance of his evidence until after he has presented it, his presenta- 
tion is sometimes heavy going. 

By diligent use of detail and by appreciation of the general movements of the 
time, Hyde succeeds brilliantly in disclosing the links between the social and po- 
litical position of the ruling class on the one hand and the range and limitations of 
its contributions to literature and learning on the other. He suggests that the 
failure of Paduan republicanism to survive longer was partially owing to those cul- 
tural limitations. In spite of the revival of Aristotelianism by Pietro d’Abano and 
Marsiglio Mainardini and in spite of the germinal labors of Albertino Mussato and 
others in imitating classical literary forms, a patriotic republican devotion to the 
city-state was not strengthened by these learned admirers of antiquity. In- 
stead Hyde is impressed by the growing emphasis in the learned writers on class 
consciousness and by the increasing bitterness between old families and new. 
Devotion to personal and family status and the strain of the war with Verona 
enabled the Carrara to end the period during which republicanism had been a 
vital force in Padua. 


Johns Hopkins University Freprnic C. Lang 


THE ORGANIZATION OF WAR UNDER EDWARD III, 1338-62. By H. J. 
Hewitt, ([Manchester:] Manchester University Press; New York: Barnes and 
Noble. 1966. Pp. ix, 206. $7.50.) 


Mz. Hewitt’s new study is in some respects not a book at all but a series of 
loosely connected essays on a variety of subjects. Despite the fact that all the topics 
discussed deal with the impact of the Hundred Years’ War on French and English 
society, they do not fit together. It would be possible also to quarrel with the 
author’s style, for this is not the smooth narrative of his splendid Black Prince’s 
Expedition. Yet I would hazard the opinion that nothing more significant 
in the field of English medieval military studies has appeared in the last half cen- 
tury. It is an exciting book; indeed, a challenging one. Almost every page shows 
what can be done, and what remains to be done, to show the effects of war on 
the people of France and England. Here is no ill-mannered quibbling over this 
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or that aspect of institutional development, no “reconstruction” from inadequate 
sources of half-forgotten battles. Here is war described in a modern sense as it af- 
fected the lives not only of the men who fought in it but also of those who suf- 
fered its ravages and of those who stayed at home and provided the logistical sup- 
port for armies operating beyond the narrow seas. 

A review, unfortunately, does not provide sufficient space to indicate more than 
the fields that the author feels must be studied more fully for an adequate un- 
derstanding of medieval warfare. More than a decade ago I noted that war was 
second only to agriculture as a factor in the lives of medieval Europeans, but, 
not surprisingly, few attempts have been made to relate warfare to the activities 
of people other than the actual combatants. But the effects of collecting and for- 
warding supplies, of recruiting and moving large numbers of troops, of requisi- 
tioning ships for overseas transportation, of providing for home defense, of offi- 
cial efforts to influence public opinion can be profitably investigated to give a 
broad picture of “the practice of war,” as distinguished from “the art of war,” 
in the author’s words. 

It must be admitted that the materials for analyzing such aspects of the organi- 
zation of war are far more plentiful for the mid-fourteenth century than they are 
for earlier periods. Indeed, it might be argued that prior to the reign of Edward 
Til the sources simply do not exist for inquiries in such detail. But it also 
might be fairly asked if all of us do not too frequently let our attentions be di- 
verted to problems that are merely academic. All students of the medieval Eng- 
lish scene, particularly those interested in “the practice of war,” are indebted to 
Hewitt for this thoughtful, perceptive, fascinating, and extremely significant 
study. 


University of North Carolina, Greensboro Jonn BEELER 


STUDIES IN MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE HISTORY. Volume M. 
Edited by William M. Bowsky. (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press. 1966. 


Pp. 313. $7.95.) 


Tus is the third volume of a newly founded annual designed principally to pub- 
lish articles close to monograph length. The present issue continues the practice 
with fields divided between things medieval and Renaissance. The earlier era is 
represented by Andre Joris’ study of northern Gaul during the Merovingian period, 
Richard Sullivan’s assessment of the effect of Christianity on Bulgaria at the time 
of the conversion of Khan Boris, and Craig Fisher’s useful analysis of the be- 
ginnings of historical writing among the Pisan clergy in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. For the Renaissance we have Mrs. de Roover’s careful description of the 
business career of that eminent quattrocento Florentine silk entrepreneur, Andrea 
Banchi, and D. Chambers' sympathetic portrayal of what Jakob Burckhardt aptly 
referred to as "the secret misery of the prelates”: indebtedness. 

‘There is material of great value in the three medieval studies, but Joris’ article 
must stand as a bleak catalogue of facts in which he is never tempted to effect tell- 
ing correlations. Sullivan’s work contains valuable delineations of questions trou- 
bling the mind of those newly converted to Christianity, but is not overly sensitive 
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to the role of ritual in these early medieval cultures. His arresting arguments are 
blunted after almost ninety pages. Had Fisher, in his historiographical inquiry, 
availed himself of the studies of N. Rubinstein, G. Arnaldi, and others, he would 
have transformed a most useful treatment into a revealing amplification of that 
shaded continent between communal psychology and nascent historicism. The 
two Renaissance studies are aptly done and contain few surprises: De Roover’s 
findings fit nicely on the ideal parabola of Florentine quattrocento economic con- 
ditions, while Chambers is urbane in his treatment of the problems members of 
the Curia had keeping up with the cardinals. Surely there is need for such a 
journal, although it would seem this one suffers from two rather common defects: 
first, that, to be published, a study must present either new facts or a novel 
interpretation; second, that “solid history" must resemble an “A” examination, 
wherein legions of “real” facts are marshaled in response to “unreal” questions. 
A journal of this kind has an unrivaled opportunity to encourage syntheses, review 
findings in related fields, make discoveries in the arts and music available to the 
researcher occupied with medieval and Renaissance political behavior, and so forth. 
Some boldness might be in order, lest Nietzsche’s observation be proven true: 
One studies history to learn how to accept boredom. 


University of Rochester Marvin B. BECKER 


RENAISSANCE HUMANISM, 1300-1550. By Frederick B. Artz. ([Kent, Ohio:] 
Kent State University Press. 1966. Pp. ix, 103. $5.00.) 


Tus book will provide students with a brief but comprehensive introduction to 
the whole course of the humanist movement from its origins in the Age of 
Petrarch to its culmination in that of Erasmus. It is a topographical survey in 
which only the peaks are noted, but the main outlines emerge all the more 
clearly. 

Professor Artz rightly emphasizes the enormous critical labor involved in the 
textual rehabilitation of all that survived of ancient Latin and Greek literature, 
but he also makes it clear that it was the content as well as the form of the classics 
that aroused the enthusiasm of the humanists, and that their own contribution 
was not limited to philology. In Italy antique moral philosophy enabled the hu- 
manists to create a lay morality for a secular urban society, while in the North 
the Christian humanists found in the combined study of pagan and Christian 
antiquity the inspiration for religious reform, On both sides of the Alps the hu- 
manists revolutionized the ideals and methods of education. Above all they per- 
formed the invaluable service of bringing back into the mainstream of Western 
civilization its antique heritage. “This was a heritage,” Artz concludes, “so valu- 
able in itself that human life would be poorer without it, and also a heritage so 
fraught with power to educate and stimulate that the permanent loss of it would 
have been the annulment of an inestimable agency in the development of the 
human faculty.” It is heartening to have this truth, no longer universally ac- 
cepted as self-evident, thus reasserted. 


University of Western Ontario WaLLAcE K. FERaUsON 
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THE UNIVERSAL CHRONICLE OF RANULF HIGDEN. By John Taylor. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1966. Pp. x, 198. $6.10.) 


Joan "Taylor's attractive study of Ranulf Higden’s Polychronicon involves a wide 
range of historical literature reaching backward from the fourteenth century, when 
Higden was writing, and forward into the sixteenth century when his chronicle, 
with continuations, was still popular in England. Taylor has marshaled his mate- 
rials with skill and has brought to bear an expert knowledge of medieval histori- 
cal writing that enables him to get at the sources behind the sources. Consequently, 
without wandering from his subject, Taylor has written a lively introduction to an 
important medieval chronicle. While placing Higden’s work in its relationship to 
other sources, Taylor appraises the emphases and deficiencies of Higden’s vast 
compilation which fills nine volumes in the Rolls Series edition (1865-86). 

Higden lived for about sixty years in the Benedictine abbey of St. Werburgh, 
Chester. Remote from Westminster, which he visited but once, he had little to 
say about public affairs in his own time, and he contributed little to a knowledge 
of England in the thirteenth century. The popularity of his writing rested on his 
power of narrative when dealing with classical antiquity, bis power of description 
when dealing with geography, especially that of the British Isles, his succinct 
accounts of the early bishoprics of England, and the encyclopedic sweep of his in- 
terests. Taylor labels him “a ‘classicizing’ monk, something of an antiquary.” The 
large number of surviving manuscript copies of Higden's chronicle sufficiently 
proves his popularity. Other chroniclers, moreover, wrote continuations to bring 
Higden's chronicle up to date; these are particularly valuable for the reign of 
Richard II. John Trevisa, a contemporary of Wyclif at Oxford, completed an Eng- 
lish translation of Higden's Polychronicon in 1387, and in 1482 William Caxton 
printed the translation, to which he added a continuation of his own making. Tay- 
lor explains the exceptional popularity of the Polychronicon by noting how well 
Higden reflected the changing outlook of the educated clergy of fourteenth-cen- 
tury England who were increasingly interested in the ancient world. 

Taylor has listed every known version and manuscript copy of his subject and 
in other ways has supplied the scholarly apparatus that will enable scholars to use 
Higden’s chronicle with confidence. Taylor's book is a model of what can be done 
to provide the historical profession with a critical and interesting appraisal of an 
important historical work. 


Indiana University Azruur R. Hocus 


VIZCAYA EN EL SIGLO XV: ASPECTOS ECOÑOMICOS Y SOCIALES. By 
José Angel García de Cortázar y Ruiz de Aguirre. (Bilbao: Ediciones de la 
Caja de Ahorros Vizcaína. 1966. Pp. 479.) 


Bzcavsz regional studies in depth offer a principal hope of carrying medieval and 
early modern Spanish history beyond timeworn and often dubious generalizing, 
and because historians have neglected the admittedly important Basque prov- 
inces, this detailed reconstruction of economic growth and social change in 
fifteenth-century Vizcaya is of exceptional value. 
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Cortázar draws upon unused material at Simancas, Valladolid, and the Viz- 
cayan archives to show how, after 1400 and notably under the Catholic kings, the 
hitherto backward, isolated, feud-torn, heavily rural Sefiorío developed into one 
of the most economically advanced parts of Castile—a center of shipbuilding and 
seafaring, a major entrepót for wool, iron, iron products, textiles, and other com- 
modities, and Spain's chief base for its vital Northern European trade. After 
surveying the province's geographical and political subdivisions, and the rural- 
urban distribution of its 67,000 inhabitants (by about 1500), the book identifies 
the decisive factors in the great transformation: the suppression by Ferdinand and 
Isabella of rural disorder; the permanent wheat shortage, only partially offset by 
stock raising and fishing; the abundance of iron and manufacturing skills; the fun- 
neling through the Señorío, by the merchants of Burgos, of the Mesta's Castilian 
wool clip destined for Flanders and England. Vizcayan life, in short, came to de- 
pend for survival upon commercial exchange, and, although statistics are scarce, 
Cortázar demonstrates this through extensive examination of the far-flung connec- 
tions with Castile, the Mediterranean, and, above all, the Atlantic North—Flan- 
ders, England, Normandy, Brittany, and Gascony. The culmination came in 
1511 with the establishment, after bitter struggles with Burgos, of the Bilbao 
Consulado. A concluding section on Vizcayan society minimizes Jewish mercan- 
tile presence (another element in the Burgos-Bilbao conflict?), analyzes the 
complicated royal revenues, and traces the process by which the old feuding noble 
families were drawn into commercial and industrial activities to become rivals of 
the great merchants and shipbuilders of Bilbao and the Nervión estuary for control 
of municipal government. Over a hundred pages of unpublished documents, five 
maps, and a useful bibliography are provided; the last might well have included 
the names of Lapeyre, Chaunu, and Van Klaveren. 

While no startling revisions emerge, the book does clarify as never before the 
main lines of Basque socioeconomic evolution at the end of the Middle Ages, and 
ought now to be extended into the changing Spain of the Habsburg era. Finally, 
it can be commended as a model for similar much-needed provincial studies of 
other parts of the peninsula. 


University of Virginia C. J. Bisuxo 


DIE VERWALTUNG DES ORDENSSTAATES PREUSSEN: VORNEHM- 
LICH IM 15. JAHRHUNDERT. By Peter Gerrit Thielen. [Ostmitteleuropa 


in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart, Number 11.] (Köln Graz: Böhlau Ver- 
lag. 1965. Pp. viii, 196.) 


Tus excellent monograph deals with the Teutonic Order’s administrative meth- 
ods, measures, and practices during the period 1410-1449. An analysis in depth 
compensates for the study’s narrow subject matter and the time span covered. 
Thielen discusses in detail not only the administrative operations of the territory’s 
central authority, but pursues them beyond the provincial and district Komtureien 
down to the local order castle and manor level (Ordenshaus and Ordenshof). His 
study achieves historical perspective by references to comparable earlier conditions 
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and by a brief summary of the administrations after 1449 to the secularization 
in 1525. 

As cites of Das Grosse Zinsbuch des Deutschen Ritterordens (1414-1438) 
(1958), which reveals the sources and types of income and services as well as the 
operational procedures up and down the chain of the order’s economic command, 
Thielen was led to uncover new primary materials and to re-evaluate previously 
known ones. In the first chapter of the current book he presents a critical survey 
of the available archival sources relevant to the period, most of which are on de- 
posit in Göttingen. While he suggests that additional documents may be located in 
Polish archives, he does not indicate their possible volume and importance. A 
twelve-page bibliography restricted to printed works dealing with various phases 
of the order’s administrative problems underlines the need for the kind of synthesis 
that the study offers. 

During the period following the Teutonic Order’s defeat at Tannenberg, in- 
flicted by the Poles in 1410, three significant changes took place. After centuries 
of expansion the order was put on the defensive; this, in turn, led to a thorough 
administrative reorganization to cope with the altered circumstances; and it gave 
the hitherto politically impotent towns of the territory the opportunity to contend 
for a share in the affairs of the state. The realization that Prussia was the only 
monolithic authoritarian state in Europe approximately two centuries after estates 
(under whatever name) had been formed with more or less active and lasting 
effect everywhere else, has a sobering effect on anyone familiar with Branden- 
burg-Prussia’s historical development from the time of the Great Elector to the 
recent past. 

In a fifty-five-page appendix are listed all the order’s officials of the period 
whom Thielen was able to identify by name. It enabled him to establish various 
relationships, rates of mobility, and promotions. A model of its kind, the list will 
prove indispensable to anyone working in the field. For so thorough a study it is 
regrettable that the author failed to offer any comparable annual budgets of the 
order, sample accounts from some Komturcien, trade balances, or the amount of 
tribute paid to Poland. Also, one misses a map. 


Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn Ferm F. Strauss 


JOHN HUS AT THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE. Translated from the 
Latin and the Czech with notes and introduction by Matthew Spinka. [Rec- 
ords of Civilization: Sources and Studies, Number 73.] (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1965, Pp. xii, 327. $8.75.) 


Tue conciliar movement of the later Middle Ages has, in the past few years, been 
the object of much serious study in Western historiography. Dramatic incidents 
of the whole movement were the cases of John Huss and Jerome of Prague, both 
of whom were tried and condemned at Constance as heretics. Huss’s trial and 
execution were the more significant in that they were the prior in time, and the 
fathers of the council had only to apply to Jerome's case the norms of heresy 
worked out for Huss. In addition, Jerome was not a national leader as Huss had 
been; he had been out of Bohemia most of the time since about 1400. 
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One of Huss's most faithful followers was the cleric Peter Mladoňovice who 
accompanied the reformer from Prague to Constance and kept a detailed record 
of the trip and the trial. His relatio has been printed several times; the last version 
was a critical one by Václav Novotny, who added an edition of a contemporary 
German translation. This translation is based on Novotnf's edition. Novotny re- 
garded Peter's text as an effort to be fair to the reformer, but there is slight 
doubt that by modern standards Peter would have to be labeled somewhat na- 
tionalistic. His account presents Huss as grievously wronged by the council. So 
far as he goes, he incorporates many documents and adds color to the account by 
frequently reporting the atmosphere of the council. 

Professor Spinka judged it helpful to present, as an introduction to the 
relatio, an account of Huss's life and thought prior to the council, emphasizing 
the doctrinal questions that led up to the actions at Constance. Such a confronta- 
tion—Huss versus the council—is all the more apropos in view of the recent ap- 
pearance of two very substantial studies of Huss's thought by Dom de Vooght. 
Spinka demonstrates how De Vooght's understanding of Huss's doctrines differs 
from the conventional Roman Catholic position. Spinka's account occupies the 
whole first part of the book and brings the treatment available in Western lan- 
guages up to date. He is thoroughly acquainted with the standard Czech scholar- 
ship; more recent Czech scholarship has scarcely been interested in doctrine, and 
its absence here is of little importance. It is now fair to say that the relatio, with 
all its detailed treatment of Huss’s last months and the council itself, is more en- 
lightening than before. A few slips, however, might be corrected in the event of a 
reprinting. 

In addition to the annotated relatio and a richly informative introduction, 
Spinka translates a choice of letters relating to Huss’s conflict with the establish- 
ment and his trial at Constance. Since Huss’s letters were last translated into 
English by H. B. Workman and R. M. Pope in 1904, Spinka has done us all a 
great favor in providing the important researches of the last fifty years, An ex- 
cellent bibliography makes this work a capital research tool. 


Untversity of Colorado S. Harrison THOMSON 


THE LATER LOLLARDS, 1414-1520. By John A. F. Thomson. [Oxford His- 
torical Series, Second Series.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 1965. 
Pp. 272. $6.75.) 

In this volume Dr. Thomson deals with the history of Lollardry for a period not 

covered in other recent studies. After the failure of the Oldcastle rebellion in 1414 

and the resulting widespread repression Lollardry continued to exist only in 

small communities, cutting across diocesan and county lines. Because of this lack 
of a common organization Thomson presents the history of fifteenth-century 

Lollardry in chapters showing the regional character of the surviving Lollard 

communities rather than on a chronological basis. These regions are all in the 

southern half of England; in the north and in Scotland there are few traces of 

Lollardry. 

Basing his study on contemporary sources, utilizing particularly chancery, 
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judicial, and ecclesiastical records, printed or manuscript, the author gives de- 
tailed information about surviving groups and particular individuals within them 
and the forms that their heresies took. Not surprisingly, most of the information 
about the Lollards comes from the records of their trials for heresy. The pro- 
cedure for investigating heresy was set forth in a statute of convocation of 1416, 
amended by later convocations and devised in accordance with the provisions of 
canon law. Although there were twenty-five major heresy prosecutions recorded 
between 1414 and 1522, the number of executions was not large and, interest- 
ingly enough, unorthodox thought was not suppressed. While beliefs varied from 
community to community and even among individuals within the same com- 
munity, the author identifies two important aspects of Lollard doctrine: it was 
strongly antipapal, and it was puritanical. While the author does not attempt to 
deal with the influence of Lollardry on the English Reformation, he does affirm 
that “it was essentially a negative movement, opposed to the ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment of its day.” 

The volume includes three helpful maps, a table of major heresy prosecutions 
recorded between 1414 and 1522, a bibliography of manuscript and printed 
sources and secondary authorities, and a useful index. Inevitably, because of the 
method of presentation chosen by the author, there is in this careful and scholarly 
study much repetitious detail, but this very detail supports overwhelmingly his 
own conclusion that, in spite of the number of trials and the concern of the ec- 
clesiastical authorities, “there is little reason to believe, despite the abjurations, 
that the measures taken were having any real success in eradicating the Lollards.” 


William Woods College Isapex R. Assort 


DAS HAUSBUCH DER MENDELSCHEN ZWÖLFBRÜDERSTIFTUNG 
ZU NÜRNBERG: DEUTSCHE HANDWERKERBILDER DES 15. UND 
16. JAHRHUNDERTS. In two volumes. Edited by Wilhelm Treue et al. 
(Munich: Bruckmann. 1965. Pp. 156; 275. DM 180.) 


Tue title of this work may be translated as the House Roster of the Mendel 
Foundation for Twelve Fellows in Nuremberg. The Mendels belonged to the 
sixteen oldest families of the imperial city’s ruling patriciate. While Marquart (T) 
Mendel established a religious foundation in 1382, his brother, Conrad (1), dis- 
played greater ingenuity. He endowed, six years later, a home for old men—the 
first such institution in Nuremberg, if not in Germany—which was to provide 
for the declining years of twelve “old, ill, and poor men” who were no longer able 
to carry out their respective crafts or trades. A fellow had to be a citizen of 
Nuremberg, of good repute, and a layman. Conrad was specific: no ecclesiastic 
was ever to be admitted as a fellow nor put in charge of his foundation. Con- 
rad’s grandson, Marquart (II), was no less original. As administrator of the 
foundation he had a pictorial house roster begun in about 1425. 

Water-colored pen and ink drawings depict each fellow in the performance 
of his craft or trade. Legends indicate each inmate’s name, profession, date of 
death, and, sometimes, additional information. The first of three volumes, the 
one covering the period 1425~1549 is reproduced here in its entirety. It is the only 
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known collection of this kind from the fifteenth century. Its uniqueness and, 
therefore, frequent examination and handling have made it necessary to repair, 
restore, and preserve the valuable illustrations; its reproduction is making it 
readily available without continued wear and tear on the originals. The 335 
drawings in the volume represent 323 fellows and 12 administrators. The fact that 
almost 130 different occupations are listed and depicted speaks for the high de- 
gree of specialization, particularly in the handicrafts. The value of the illustra- 
tions does not rest on artistic merit, but on the clear, graphic display of tools, 
equipment, and simple machinery, of working conditions and procedures, of 
finished and semifinished products, and of costumes and furniture for an ex- 
tended period of time. They offer information for historians interested in cultural, 
social, economic, and technological evolution, 

The text volume contains, besides a facsimile reproduction of Conrad’s deed 
and rules for the foundation, seven articles by experts illuminating from various 
angles the Mendel family, Conrad’s foundation, and the house roster. Insufficient 
space makes it impossible to assess the sound individual contributions. One ar- 
ticle, however, stands out: Wilhelm Treue and Rudolf Kellermann offer a bril- 
liant and comprehensive essay on the social and economic significance of the 
Nuremberg handicrafts within the context of the complex economic ambitions 
and changing political configurations of the German city-states and territorial 
princes in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 


Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn Ferr F. Srrauss 
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THE EMERGENCE OF LIBERAL HUMANISM: AN INTELLECTUAL 
HISTORY OF WESTERN EUROPE. Volume I, FROM THE ITALIAN 
RENAISSANCE TO THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Willson H. 
Coates et al. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1966. Pp. x, 357. 


$6.95.) 


Booxs on Western European intellectual history are coming thick and fast. No 
less than four have appeared in recent months if one includes, in addition to 
works by the present authors and Roland Stromberg, the second volume of John 
Herman Randall’s The Career of Philosophy (which is much more than a his- 
tory of philosophy) and the volume of essays entitled Ideas in History, edited by 
Richard Herr and Harold T. Parker, and also containing some useful comments 
on “the role of ideas in history.” These follow by only a few years comprehensive 
books by Bronowski and Mazlish, and George Mosse, which were in turn slightly 
preceded by Crane Brinton’s Ideas and Men (1950) and the first edition of my 
own Main Currents of Western Thought (1952). Since the publication of Ran- 
dall’s pioneering The Making of the Modern Mind in 1926, but particularly 
during the last twenty years or so, "Western" intellectual history, or the history 
of ideas as some still prefer to call it, has obviously come of age and grown very 
considerably in both popularity and sophistication. 
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Inevitably in the sort of publishing logjam that has now begun to develop, 
books tend to repeat each other somewhat and to go over a certain amount of 
familiar ground. Yet the subject is so vast that no two books are ever likely to 
come out the same. Each will have its own slant and develop its own themes in its 
own style. Messrs. Coates, White, and Schapiro, for instance, focus on the evolu- 
tion of what they call “liberal humanism” which is said to constitute “the most 
important tradition of Western civilization.” Wisely, however, they do not keep 
rigidly to this theme, for otherwise their book, which purports to be An Intel- 
lectual History of Western Europe, might seem rather one-sided and even per- 
haps a bit nineteenth century in conception. Timewise, it begins, rather abruptly 
I thought, with the Renaissance and ends with the French Revolution. The plan 
of organization calls for tracing major trends of thought—scientific, philosophic, 
and religious, as well as political, economic, and social—between these periods. 
Some attention is also paid to aesthetics. 

The result is not only a broadly conceived but also a well-balanced and il- 
luminating synthesis. Not the least of its virtues is its relating of intellectual to 
other kinds of history, of ideas to a wide context of historical events. It lacks, and, 
in my opinion, needs, a good definition of “liberal humanism,” as also perhaps 
“modern mind” or “modern Western outlook” which becomes increasingly con- 
spicuous in the text from the eighteenth century on. But perhaps the full meaning 
of such key terms will emerge in the second volume of this work, which promises 
to continue the story with special emphasis on “the ordeal of liberal humanism” 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 


Yale University Frangu L. BAuMER 


GUNS, SAILS AND EMPIRES: TECHNOLOGICAL INNOVATION AND 
THE EARLY PHASES OF EUROPEAN EXPANSION 1400-1700. By 
Carlo M. Cipolla. [Pantheon Studies in Social History.] (New York: Pan- 
theon Books. 1965. Pp. 192. $5.00.) 


“Religion supplied the pretext and gold the motive. The technological progress 
accomplished by Atlantic Europe during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
provided the means," In this technological progress two lines of advance were of 
peculiar and overwhelming significance: the design and construction of sailing 
ships and the manufacture and tactical use of firearms, especially of ship-borne 
artillery. So far, Professor Cipolla's explanation of European successes outside 
Europe, in what he calls the "era of Vasco da Gama," is a familiar one, and a 
number of books propounding much the same thesis, though with variations of 
emphasis, have appeared in recent years. In one respect, however, Cipolla takes 
- the argument further. He gives a fascinating summary of the history of the de- 
velopment of gun founding in Europe in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
He shows how the structural weakness of forged iron guns and the technical 
difficulty of making large iron castings of appropriate design led to a preference 
for copper alloys, despite their high cost. He traces the intimate connection be- 
tween the skills of gun founding and bell founding and emphasizes the immense 
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advantages conferred by easy access to supplies of copper and tin. It might, per- 
haps, have been slightly more accurate to write of brass guns rather than bronze— 
most sixteenth-century recipes for gun metal prescribed an admixture of “latten” 
or zinc—but the metallurgical terms of the time were themselves imprecise. In 
the later sixteenth century improvements in casting methods, especially in Eng- 
land, brought iron guns back into favor. Cipolla shows how in these specialized 
developments the Asian peoples fell further and further behind. 

Cipolla treats his sails more cursorily than his guns. Apart from the truism 
that galleys are unsuitable for long ocean passages, we are given no clear expla- 
nation of why Atlantic Coast ships were superior to Mediterranean in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, or why European ships were superior to Asiatic ones. 
The technical achievements of the Venetians and of the Chinese are underrated, 
and, within Europe, the crucial question of the availability of materials is largely 
ignored. Finally it may be questioned whether in the sixteenth century, or even 
the seventeenth, European domination of Eastern waters was as complete, or as 
rapidly established, as the author suggests, In well-founded, well-armed ships, 
Europeans could certainly pass unchallenged (except by one another) wherever 
they liked on the high seas, but surely it is an exaggeration to state that “Within 
fifteen years after their first arrival in Indian waters the Portuguese had com- 
pletely destroyed the naval power of the Arabs and their King could justifiably 
[italics mine] style himself ‘Lord of the Conquest, Navigation and Commerce of 
Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia and India.” 


Johns Hopkins University J. H. Parry 


THE HISTORY MAKERS: THE PRESS OF EUROPE FROM ITS BE- 
GINNINGS THROUGH 1965. By Kenneth E. Olson. (Baton Rouge: Lou- 
isiana State University Press. 1966. Pp. xiii, 471. $10.00.) 


Kennetu Olson has written the only usable history of European newspapers in 
English. This study deals with the part the press “has played in the political, 
economic, and cultural development of their peoples, and also the . . . men who 
have made this press." The story, moreover, "can only be explained against the 
backdrop of the historical, political, economic, and cultural development of the 
people of each nation. This book is that explanation." 

It is difficult to write the history of European newspapers, and it is made 
harder by filling in what the author calls the "backdrop." The result is a book 
that does not decide whether it is for the scholar or the general reader. The his- 
torical background that the author provides is generally accurate but, at least 
where major nations are concerned, unrewarding. We are provided with much 
information that is neither new nor welcome. Sometimes the book becomes ir- 
relevant. 

What repeatedly unsettles the reader, just when he is regaining his confidence 
in the work, is the shaky grasp of history frequently demonstrated. For ex- 
ample, eighteenth-century English-language newspapers, we are told, were an ad- 
vertising medium aimed at the workers in the colonies who were attracted to the 
“cities” by the Industrial Revolution. And in the chapter on Spain the reign of 
Isabella II is described as “despotic,” the role of the Falange before the Civil War 
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is exaggerated, Franco’s dictatorship is called a “fascist state,” and “the church 
and all the clergy were back of Franco.” 

This kind of talk is disheartening enough. But it is most disappointing not to 
find an attempt to tell what,freedom has meant to Europeans at various times and 
whether the notions embodied in constitutions represented a consensus and were 
respected. One may speak of efforts by the popes “to keep the people in ignor- 
ance,” but one must go on from there. 

It is to the author’s credit that he did not exclude even the smallest European 
nation and that the anecdotes enhance his engaging style. The book is especially 
valuable for its summary of today's European newspapers. We do not see clearly 
what the great figures of European newspapers were like, nor are we told why 
their papers became great or declined, but the work includes all of them handily 
in a single volume. 


Washington, D. C. Jonn Anam Monzau 


THOMAS MORE AND ERASMUS. By E. E. Reynolds. (New York: Ford- 
ham University Press. 1965. Pp. x, 260. $6.00.) 


Mr. Reynolds is a well-known Catholic biographer of Thomas More, his family, 
and his circle, ‘and the author, most recently, of the well-received The Trial of 
St. Thomas More. Unlike this closely documented, factual account of a specific 
dramatic event, Thomas More and Erasmus is a broad work of interpretation; or 
it should be. For it is at precisely this crucial point that it must be most seriously 
criticized. The reader has every reason to expect a searching study of the effect of 
one man upon the other. Nothing else would give the book much reason for hav- 
ing been written. Instead, what we have are two parallel biographical sketches 
written in alternating chapters and dealing almost entirely with the externals of 
their relationship. The book is descriptive rather than either interpretive or ana- 
lytical. Indeed, if one were not already aware of the fame of Erasmus and More, it 
would be hard to determine why their friendship would justify even this small 
book and the reader’s time. 

This point raises another question: for whom was the book written? Pre- 
sumably, for the interested general reader. Reynolds declares in his preface that 
he has “preferred not to pepper the pages with references.” While one cannot 
quarrel with his decision, one may object to the capriciousness with which he has 
used his pepper. For example, he makes heavy use of Erasmus’ letters and cites as 
the general source Allen’s Opus Epistolarum. Yet the Nichols translation of The 
Epistles of Erasmus, to which most of the quoted passages are obviously indebted, 
is not mentioned at all. Repeatedly Reynolds writes right across prickly points 
of controversy with no reference to the scholarship or even, in most cases, to the 
fact that controversy exists. At other places he distracts his reader with completely 
irrelevant footnotes. While many of the standard modern critical works find their 
way into the notes, one has an uncomfortable feeling that they have had little ef 
fect upon the body of the text. Huizinga, Renaudet, and Phillips are barely men- 
tioned; Chambers, Reedijk, Caspari, and Surtz, not at all. 
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Finally, the work is flawed by a succession of annoying small errors of fact 
and gratuitous judgments at variance with what scholarly consensus does exist. In 
all it is a book not quite adequate to the promise of its subject 


Wichita State University J. K. Sowanrns 


STOLBOVSKII MIR 1617 G. I TORGOVYE OTNOSHENIIA ROSSII SO 
SHVEDSKIM GOSUDARSTVOM [The Peace of Stolbovo of 1617 and 
Trade Relationships between Russia and Sweden]. By I. P. Shaskol'ski. 
(Moscow: Izdatel’stvo “Nauka.” 1964. Pp. 215.) 


Tras book covers some of the results of a long chapter in Russian history that be- 
gan with the invasion of the Baltic area by Ivan the Terrible and continued with 
the involvement of many European powers in Baltic affairs, the Time of Troubles 
in Russia, and that country's subsequent partial invasion by foreign powers. 

The Treaty of Stolbovo temporarily ended a prolonged struggle between Rus- 
sia and Sweden and created the basis for peaceful trade relations between the two 
countries. The treaty, no doubt, was more favorable to Sweden than Russia, and 
Sweden attempted to play the role of a middleman in trade relations between Rus- 
sia and the West. In I. P. Shaskol'skii's book the Swedes do not play the role of 
"good guys," as they are customarily depicted, but rather of selfish people bent 
on the exploitation of others. 

In this book the author writes more like an ardent Russian patriot than a 
Marxist-Leninist. He prefers Russian domination of the Baltic area to interna- 
tional cooperation. In order to justify the invasion of the Baltic by Ivan IV and 
his predecessors, he borrows the Stalinist formula of the capitalist encirclement 
of the Soviet Union and applies it to feudal Russia, surrounded by vicious little 
neighbors all allied and bent on terrible exploitation and destruction of the 
Russian giant. The author overlooks the fact that the small Northern and Central 
European powers were engaged in almost perpetual warfare among themselves 
and that all of them were deadly fearful of their huge Russian neighbor notorious 
for its semibarbaric and cruel governmental system and for its destructive mil- 
itary campaigns in neighboring countries. 

In Shaskol’skii’s treatment of big-power politics the Baltic nations them- 
selves are practically nonexistent: their feelings, interests, and sufferings at the 
hands of all kinds of invaders are of no concern to the author. That they would 
prefer an independent, undisturbed life and cooperation with all their neighbors 
does not occur to many historians who cover wars in the Baltic. 

A careful reader will find Shaskol’skii’s book valuable despite its short- 
comings. It is based on many Russian archival sources practically unavailable to 
Western scholars. It also demonstrates generous use of Swedish and Finnish 
sources and some use of German, French, British, and Estonian materials. 
The footnotes are extensive and highly satisfactory. There are also interesting 
enclosures, but regrettably there is no bibliography. 

The author’s approach is frankly that of a Russian imperialist and materialist 
of the old Stalinist school, but there is a marked difference between him and the 
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dilettanti of the preceding decades. Shaskol’skii is a scholar, and his footnotes 
are not cluttered with references to completely irrelevant works by Lenin, Stalin, 
and so forth, and quotations from such works. I find this book in many respects 
highly enlightening and a valuable contribution to a half-forgotten field. 


San Jose State College Encar ANDERSON 


SOIXANTE-DIX-SEPT LETTRES INEDITES A NICOLAS HEINSIUS 
(1649-1658). By Jean Chapelain. Published after the manuscript at Leiden 
with an introduction and notes by Bernard Bray. [Archives internationales 
d'histoire des idées, Number 13.] (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1966. 
Pp. viii, 467. 50 gl.) 


Tue seventy-seven hitherto unpublished autographed letters of Jean Chapelain 
to Nicolaas Heinsius in this handsome volume fill a large gap in the life of the 
French critic, poet, and early member of the Académie francaise. 

The standard collection of Chapelain's extensive correspondence is that edited 
by Tamizey de Larroque in the “Collection des documents inédits sur l'histoire de 
France" (1880, 1883). It consists of about 2,500 pieces, some reproduced in full, 
but most simply catalogued. Unfortunately, the entire period 1641-1658 is un- 
avoidably blank in Tamizey’s edition. The letters in this volume thus present wel- 
come information on Chapelain’s activities and thought in a period for which little 
firsthand information has been available. These letters represent perhaps a third of 
the known correspondence between Chapelain and Heinsius; the remainder (for 
the period after 1658) may be found in Tamizey’s volumes. Precisely why the 
long and cordial exchange between the two men was begun in 1649, under 
Chapelain’s initiative, is not clear. The Frenchman was senior to Heinsius by 
twenty-five years and at mid-century enjoyed a reputation in European letters 
far greater than that of his young Dutch correspondent, although the latter was 
clearly showing promise of following in the footsteps of his illustrious humanist 
father, Daniel Heinsius. Chapelain was apparently interested in the epistolary 
style for its own sake and saw an opportunity to launch a correspondence in the 
grand tradition of classical and Renaissance writers. He was not disappointed; for 
more than two decades the two men averaged almost monthly exchanges of views. 
Regrettably, an unwritten rule of le style epistolaire, as Chapelain and Heinsius 
interpreted it, was that they refrain from giving news of mundane events. Their 
literary views and preoccupations, their reflections on morals, their personal activi- 
ties, even their state of health, were all fit subjects for the lerre familière, but, at 
least theoretically, they disdained the role of reporters or commentators on events 
of historical note. Chapelain’s two dozen or so letters written in the midst of the 
Fronde, for example, reveal relatively little information on the stirring events 
taking place about him. 

The editor, Bernard Bray, has provided a long introduction for the letters 
considered as literature, along with excellent annotations (mostly historical in 
nature) of the letters proper. 


University of Notre Dame Lzon Bernard 
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ASPECTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Edited by Earl R. Wasser- 
man. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1965. Pp. vi, 346. $7.00.) 


Tus volume contains a series of papers presented at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity's 1963 postdoctoral seminar devoted to the eighteenth century. The lectures 
were given by historians, philosophers, musicologists, art historians, and students 
of literature; the resulting volume is therefore somewhat difficult for any one 
scholar to review, since few of us can claim any real competence in so many dis- 
ciplines. I found considerable empathy with the perceptive essay by George Boas, 
“In Search of the Age of Reason,” because his analysis beautifully erodes the tra- 
ditional stereotyped nineteenth-century notions about “ages” and “periods” with- 
out becoming mere iconoclasm. Isaiah Berlin’s “Herder and the Enlightenment” 
also interests the historian; his Herder is both plausible and significant as a 
thinker, but, more important, he is a scholar and teacher whose ideas emerge 
from his researches and reflections. He is also more than a precursor of nine- 
teenth-century nationalism. Henry Guerlac’s essay, "Where the Statue Stood: 
Divergent Loyalties to Newton in the Eighteenth Century,” is a nice analysis of 
the variety and the conflicts within the interpretations of the Newtonian system 
that gives nominalistic meaning to the process of acclimatization of the scientific 
revolutions of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It is a useful antidote to 
the realism of Cassirer. Guerlac shows us clearly that there were several branches 
of the Newtonian tradition, each with its own advocates and its own achieve- 
ments. Alfred Cobban produces an interesting and provocative essay, useful to 
the historian. In his “The Enlightenment and the French Revolution,” he sees 
the Enlightenment’s main line of development moving toward a utilitarian point 
of view in which men, ideas, movements, and causes would stand or fall by the 
criteria of their usefulness to men on this earth. In a sense this is to say that the 
Lockean traditional liberalism was the center of the movement we call the En- 
lightenment. Cobban argues that the French revolutionary ideologists started in 
this tradition: their reform of the laws and court procedures, their toleration, 
their abolition of slavery and the slave trade, their educational reforms were all 
in the spirit of utilitarian ideals. But, he goes on to argue, Robespierre’s Republic 
of Virtue, the movement toward government by an elite, the crusade to rebuild 
Europe on the French model, and finally the rise of Napoleon to power tore the 
Revolution away from its original roots and distorted the movement. As a good 
Englishman, Cobban finds in Bentham and his school the “true” heirs of the 
cighteenth-century Enlightenment. The thesis is interestingly propounded, but it 
does leave unanswered a few questions about both the Enlightenment and its 
heirs. 

Other readers of this book will not find esoteric or jejune the essays by literary 
critics, art historians, musicologists, and philosophers, but J, in all honesty, must 
disclaim competency to judge most of them. Perhaps I can do my duty if I list 
them: J. A. Passmore, “The Malleability of Man in Eighteenth-Century 
Thought”; René Wellek, “The Term and Concept of ‘Classicism’ in Literary 
History"; Jean Seznec, “Diderot and Historical Painting”; R. Wittkower, “Imi- 
tation, Eclecticism, and Genius”; Edward E. Lowinsky, “Taste, Style, and Ide- 
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ology in Eighteenth-Century Music”; Maynard Mack, "Secréruim. ‘Iter: Some Uses 
of Retirement Literature in the Poetry of Pope"; W. J. Bate, "The English Poet 
and the Burden of the Past, 1660-1820”; Georges May, “The Influence of Eng- 
lish Fiction on the French Mid-Eighteenth-Century Novel"; and Heinz Politzer, 
“The Tree of Knowledge and the Sin of Science: Vegetation Symbols in Goethe’s 
Faust.” The lecture series must have been exciting for those who attended; the 
published essays provide a provocative and somewhat varied picture of the 
eighteenth century. 


University of Illinois, Chicago Circle Joun B. Worr 


THE ROAD TO SARAJEVO. By Vladimir Dedijer. (New York: Simon and 
Schuster. 1966. Pp. 550. $11.95.) 


Ever since June 28, 1914, when nineteen-year-old Gavrilo Princip killed the 
Habsburg heir, Archduke Franz Ferdinand, in Sarajevo, the issue of responsibility 
for World War I has remained an unresolved although fundamental question, for 
its presumed answer provided the cornerstone of the world created at Versailles. 

Now, over half a century since Sarajevo, a comprehensive and dispassionate 
study of this issue is at last available. The Road to Sarajevo explores in depth 
virtually all accessible archival materials; it surveys and analyzes a broad spectrum 
of sources and examines major hypotheses, charges, and countercharges; and it 
projects facts against the background of cultural variants, doctrinal influences, tra- 
ditions, and passions—the context of the motive forces of spirit that render his- 
torical records intelligible. It may be the definitive work on the subject. 

The complex image of two juxtaposed worlds on the eve of the great con- 
flagration is re-created with clarity, with sharply etched lines of domestic and in- 
ternational affairs, One is the world of an aging empire whose relative prosperity, 
fictitious stability, and cultural veneer obscure its corrupt legalism, imperious 
power politics, and underlying occasional barbarism. The other is a world of 
dynamic nationalism replacing despair by wild expectations as independence is 
equated with justice and political morality whose values are sought equally in 
ancient ballads and in modern social doctrines. The two protagonists, the middle- 
aged Archduke and the young Princip, personify the two worlds. 

The Archduke, stout, pompous, arrogant, and biased, is personally a man in- 
jured by illness and by the imperial court’s contempt toward his wife. He finds 
his outlet in dreams of highhanded restoration of his dynasty’s decayed grandeur 
as much as in hatred of Magyars, Jews, parliamentarians, all liberals, and, above 
all, Serbia. His archaic prejudices blend with his fears of the present and future. 
Princip, youthful and taciturn, is a peasant’s son struggling for an education, a 
voracious reader who lives by the Serbian legend of Kosovo and its values of self- 
sacrifice for moral ends, while, with his Young Bosnian schoolmates, he searches 
for a doctrine by which to save the world. Contrasting free Serbia’s democracy 
with the Dual Monarchy’s inequities, its unilateral annexation of Bosnia in 1908, 
and its preservation there of the absurdly oppressive Ottoman system of serfdom, 
he sees tyrannicide in terms of poetic justice, 
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Step by step, the author brings the two protagonists to their fateful encounter 
on St. Vitus Day, the sasth anniversary of the Kosovo battle where Serbia 
fell to the Turks—a date believed by some as chosen by the Archduke in order to 
add insult to the injuries suffered by the Bosnians. Attempting desperately to 
deny Vienna a casus belli, Serbia warns Austria of the imminent danger and 
seeks unsuccessfully to stop the Young Bosnians. While too many in positions high 
and low wish for the death of what the Archduke personifies, his war party is too 
eager for a casus belli to provide effective security for him. Despite the failure of 
the Young Bosnians' dilettante plans, he dies through an odd combination of coin- 
cidences and a schoolboy's aroused sense of justice. The flames fanned from a 
spark by irresponsible men consume an age made combustible by the injustice of 
some and the complacency of too many. 


Long Island University Dracoš D. KosricH 


THE FOUR POWER PACT, 1933. By Konrad Hugo Jarausch. (Madison: 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin for the Department of History, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 1965. Pp. viii, 265. $4.00.) 


Tue concert of Europe, a loose yet not ineffectual reality, was the nineteenth- 
century answer to the problem of how a collectivity of sovereigns could operate 
in an orderly way. After the failure of the concert, the League was an attempt to 
find a more dependable system. But the League proved incapable of solving many 
problems; it failed to reconcile the equally legitimate French claim to security 
with the German one to equality. 

The conjunction of the stalemate in the disarmament discussions with the ad- 
vent of Nazism to power was adequate reason for alternative proposals. This is 
the genesis of Mussolini's scheme of a Four-Power Pact, a solution in itself not 
devoid of merit. It also fitted well into the promotion of the Italian interest, tra- 
ditionally best enhanced through exploitation of the equilibrium of power. Not 
surprisingly, the suggestion appealed to the British, but was suspected by the 
French and the Germans. “London and Rome were still close enough to each 
other to mediate between Paris and Berlin” is aptly put; the mediation was suc- 
cessful to the extent that the Four-Power Pact was signed in Rome in June 1933. 

But the instrument that was signed bore little resemblance to the initial pro- 
posal of March. For “if Mussolini’s aim had been to calm Europe’s nerves, he 
achieved the very opposite result." Whatever its merits may have been, the 
scheme obviously was an alternative to the existing power structure; France and 
particularly its clients were justifiably alarmed. If the latter, Poland excepted, 
were eventually pacified, it was because diplomacy, French diplomacy above all, 
performed in the interval a skillful job of emasculation, What had started as an 
alternative to the League ended largely as a reassertion of devotion to that failing 
institution. The Four-Power Pact had no significance or influence, save as a warn- 
ing of future possibilities. The worst fears of its opponents were realized within 
five years. 

The origins of the proposal and the subsequent wearisome negotiations are 
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carefully and competently traced in this monograph. The concluding analysis in 
particular is a judicious assessment of an episode in the continuing story of how 
powers endeavor to deal with each other. 


Barnard College RENÉ ALBRECHT-CARRIÉ 


ZSSR A GRANICA NA ODRZE I NYSIE ŁUŻYCKIEJ, 1941-1945 [The 
USSR and the Boundary on the Oder and Lusatian Neisse Rivers, 1941- 
1945]. By Wlodzimierg T. Kowalski. (Warsaw: Wydawnictwo Ministers- 
twa Obrony Narodowej. 1965. Pp. 279. Zł. 29.) 


WzopbzrMigRZ T. Kowalski is a young historian on the research staff of the Polish 
Institute of International Affairs. His book was preceded by several articles on 
the genesis of the Oder-Neisse Line and represents the first historical mono- 
graph on the subject to be published in Poland. 

The author’s stated objective is to demonstrate the “distorted” approach of 
many Western historians, especially those in West Germany, who isolate the 
Oder-Neisse question from its context in the development of a general security 
system for postwar Europe and who view it chiefly in terms of “compensation” 
for the loss of Poland’s eastern territories to the USSR. He challenges the claim 
that the new frontier and the deportation of the German population was the sole 
responsibility of the Soviet Union. Finally, in tracing the genesis and evolution 
of the problem, he stresses the contribution of Polish political thought as em- 
bodied in the programs and influence of the Polish Workers’ party, the Union of 
Polish Patriots, and the Polish Committee of National Liberation. 

Kowalski is certainly right in stressing that both Roosevelt and Churchill ac- 
cepted the Oder as Poland’s western frontier as early as 1943, and also that they 
accepted the principle of a transfer of population. Differences arose later on the 
subject of the western or Lusatian Neisse, which British and United States states- 
men opposed for political and not for humanitarian reasons. By that time Soviet 
and European security had ceased to be synonymous. The author fails to con- 
vince the reader that the Polish Communists exerted an influence on the establish- 
ment of the Oder-Neisse boundary. By Kowalski’s own admission, Stalin pro- 
posed the Oder to Sikorski as early as December 1941, before either the Polish 
Workers’ party or the Union of Polish Patriots had come into existence. He also 
fails to provide evidence for his assertion that the Polish Communists played an 
important role in Stalin’s demand for the western Neisse. He contributes nothing 
new on Soviet policy while his presentation of the policies of the Polish émigré 
governments and those of the United States and Great Britain is rather one-sided. 
The book lacks a bibliography and an index, but includes some unpublished Pol- 
ish documents of interest, 


University of Kansas ANNA M. CIENCIALA 
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COMMUNISM IN EUROPE: CONTINUITY, CHANGE, AND THE SINO- 
SOVIET DISPUTE. Volume II. Edited by William E. Griffith. [Center for 
International Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Studies in In- 
ternational Communism, Number 6.] (Cambridge, Mass.: M.LT. Press, the 
Institute. 1966. Pp. xiv, 439. $12.50.) 


"T'as second volume of a series examining the evolution of European Communist 
parties and the impact of the Sino-Soviet conflict on them continues the painstak- 
ing scrutiny begun in Volume I in regard to Yugoslavia, Poland, Hungary, and 
Italy. It contains an introductory survey, “European Communism, 1965,” by 
William Griffith; sizable histories of the Communist parties of East Germany by 
Carola Stern, and of Czechoslovakia by Z. Eliáš and J. Netík, which are welcome 
additions to the sparse literature on the subject; and briefer treatments of those of 
Sweden, Norway, and Finland. 

Intended to assess the “rush of change” in European Communism, the series 
is caught in it. As Griffith observes, the categories of “dogmatic” and “revisionist” 
parties used in the first volume (published in 1964) were no longer meaningful 
in November 1965, when the second volume was completed. Creative develop- 
ment of Marxism is the order of the day everywhere, and dogmatism is a pejora- 
tive no European Communist—the Albanians excepted—would wish to deserve 
today. Along with fluidity in ideology, there are other potent factors for change 
at work: the rapid and extensive decline of Soviet prestige, influence, and 
authority; the resurgent nationalism within and without the Communist parties; 
the Sino-Soviet rivalry for leadership in the world Communist movement. The 
effects of the last, however, are elusive for the contemporary historian. 

Like the floating iceberg, even in fog-free conditions only a small part of the 
evidence of contemporary history is visible. And Communist affairs are hardly 
free of fog. It is perhaps the problem of evidence that accounts for the omission of 
Bulgaria, where the factors for change have also been at work: Bulgarian dog- 
matists have in recent years been thoroughly discredited; nationalism is making 
itself increasingly vocal; and the impact of the Sino-Soviet rivalry has been felt in 
such developments as the Bulgarian “great leap forward” in 1959 and the abortive 
coup d'état in 1965. Griffith and his associates are, nonetheless, to be commended 
for producing important and reliable pieces of current history, based on high 
standards of scholarship, clinical precision, and scrupulous search for facts. Grif- 
fith is also to be commended for providing a fine example of what Western schol- 
arship is supremely capable of doing, but has not practiced often enough: bring- 
ing talents together across boundaries and oceans and using the best brains 
wherever they can be found. 


San Fernando Valley State College Marin PUNDEFF 


THE HABIT OF AUTHORITY: PATERNALISM IN BRITISH HISTORY. 
By A. P. Thornton. (Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1966. Pp. 402. 


$7.50.) 
A. P. THonNTON sets himself a formidable task in this work; his concern is to 
describe the nature of British politics and society since the Norman Conquest. 
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Wisely, he chooses to concentrate on the last two centuries, In paternalism—the 
willingness of a minority to accept and wield authority and the readiness of the 
majority to accept and support that solution—Thornton finds the key to much 
that is characteristic of British culture. His analysis affords new insight into the 
qualities of class relations in Britain; it goes far to explain why liberty and not 
equality was the conventional demand and why “tradition” should have been the 
cloak chosen even by so-called “revolutionary” movements. Thornton recognizes 
that Toryism was never the philosophy of a single party, but that its conservative 
preferences insinuated themselves everywhere, making moderation and subordi- 
nation seem natural and appropriate responses to the exercise of authority. The 
system’s safety valve was its capacity to tolerate new “ascendancies”; these, how- 
ever, invariably perpetuated the idea of a hierarchical relation. 

It is impossible to read this book without recognizing the author's intellectual 
indebtedness to Walter Bagehot. Thornton’s terminology is different from Bage- 
hot’s, but the ideas are often the same. If Bagehot distinguished between “clever 
people” and “stupid ones who mind their business and have a business to mind,” 
it was because he knew that society was maintained “by dull care” and “by 
stupid industry.” Thornton values less than Bagehot the traditional British dis- 
trust of the intellectual, but accepts the fact that “England continued to react far 
more strongly to events than to ideas.” The British understood “the idea of 
aristocracy”; they were less comprehending of abstractions like “social efficiency” 
and “social justice.” 

Thornton’s argument emphasizes the continuity of British development; it 
suggests that there were no important breaks, that neither the Industrial Rev- 
olution, the political enfranchisement of the middle classes, nor the building of a 
great empire constituted a genuine departure from the traditions of subservience 
to paternalist practices. The author’s interest is to explain why British society was 
so close knit; why, despite class differences, it possessed a “national outlook,” of 
the kind T. S. Eliot described in his Notes towards the Definition of Culture. 
Many historians—and not only those who accept the conclusions of Hobsbawm— 
will raise questions about this so-called unity. 

Bagehot worried lest “deferential attitudes” should be destroyed by the po- 
litical reforms of 1867. He did not live long enough to have his fears confirmed, 
but their intensity is suggested by his 1872 introduction to The English Con- 
stitution. Thornton, writing from the perspective of the last third of the twenti- 
eth century, implies that the domination in fact did not end. In the chapter en- 
titled “Bonar Law’s Dynasty,” he surveys the thirty-five years of “paternal rule"— 
essentially Tory rule—of the period 1910-1945. World War I gave a severe shock 
to the old ideas; it made men doubt the wisdom of their “governors,” but this 
was not sufficient to undermine their position. Thornton asks whether paternal- 
ism is dead even today. The "rule of meritocracy” may simply be the final chapter 
in the history of paternal government. Many will wish to argue with this book; 
few will choose to ignore it. 


Brown University STEPHEN R. GRAUBARD 
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BOOKS TO BUILD AN EMPIRE: A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH OVERSEAS INTERESTS TO 1620. By John Parker. (Amster- 
dam: N. Israel. 1965. Pp. viii, 290. $8.50.) 


Hisrorians are becoming increasingly aware of their indebtedness to bibliogra- 
phers and librarians, Indeed, two former associates of the late A. S. W. Rosenbach 
—Edwin Wolf II and E. Millicent Sowerby—immediately come to mind to il- 
lustrate the unique scholarship to be contributed by the trained bibliographer. It 
is largely owing to such library-oriented scholars that we are beginning to ap- 
preciate the significance of books as a species of source material, as a window on 
the intellectual origins of a man or an era. John Parker thus joins a select circle 
with this work. Trained in library science, he examines the role of the English 
presses in stimulating and feeding English interest in imperial adventure. 

Parker’s avowed objective is, to be sure, rather carefully delimited. He omits, 
purposefully, works on the science of navigation and related areas, because a study 
is already under way on such books. He also excludes travel narratives and ge- 
ographies relating solely to Europe. He sets his sights firmly on some 267 titles 
and editions issued in England between 1481 and 1620, books that reflect and in- 
form on the mounting English interest in empire in this period. 

I sympathize with Parker’s thesis and find much of value in his book. It is 
useful to be reminded of the mushrooming English enthusiasm for the printed 
page, an interest, however, that lagged behind that of the Dutch. Few can quarrel 
with so convenient a survey of English publishing. Disappointment and frustra- 
tion come when one searches for evidence of the impact of such books on the 
rather narrow market afforded by literate Englishmen in the sixteenth century. 
We find no concern for the ideas transmitted by such books, no curiosity as to 
their intellectual consequences. The mere fact of publication has its significance, 
of course; success and possible influence can be suggested by the number of edi- 
tions a work enjoys. But Parker musters little evidence to support his claims for 
"fundamental importance." He casts too little light on the English literary and 
publishing scene that produced his books; he is too unconcerned with the response 
stimulated in public men, men of power and influence in the history of explora- 
tion and colonization. 

There is no denying the difficulties confronting this study. Parker deserves 
commendation for his sornetimes extravagant survey of English exploration in the 
sixteenth century and for his important bibliography, but his book remains too 
much of a survey. And I, at least, am surprised at the author's failure to explore 
the unique holdings of the Library Company of Philadelphia. 


Indiana University Trevor CoLBOURN 


POLITICS AND PROFIT: A STUDY OF SIR RALPH SADLER, 1507-1547. 
By Arthur Joseph Slavin. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1966. Pp. 


xvi, 237. $10.00.) 


Tur monograph is a welcome addition to the jigsaw of the Tudor portrait. 
Ralph Sadler, knight, businessman, and principal Secretary of State to Henry 
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VIII, held many public offices in a life of service to the Tudors that extended well 
into the reign of Elizabeth I; he was one of the first modern “civil servants.” 
His life, business ventures, and civil career have never been subjected to a thor- 
oughgoing scholarly investigation—a lack consistently frustrating to students of 
the period since his name appears so frequently in both contemporary records and 
later historical literature. Professor Slavin’s brief work covers only (after ini- 
tially tracing Sadler’s heretofore obscure early years) the period of his myriad 
activities in behalf of the second Tudor. His facile integration of ancient evi- 
dences with the product of recent scholarship in this study is admirable. 

Slavin’s fundamentally significant contribution in this scholarly and closely 
documented partial biography is, however, not merely in his precise exposure of 
the life and public services of a single royal agent who never really attained the 
higher echelon of royal service. Sadler was first Thomas Cromwell’s man, and 
later Henry’s, and the author skillfully exploits his subject’s relations with the 
great and near great as a vehicle for entry into the social, economic, and political 
premises of the Tudor cosmos, and consequently into the philosophical principles 
that seem to have made them applicable to the often brutal realities of that 
world. This particular contribution is best exemplified in the volume’s eighth and 
ninth chapters, “Place and Profit: The Exploitation of Office,” and “Place and 
Profit: Sadler and the Henrician Land Market," which, while of considerable 
value to the scholar, will prove worth a half-dozen lectures to the teacher at- 
tempting to revitalize the spirit of a long-gone age. 

The misdemeanors that mar this volume are literary in nature and petty in 
degree. The superabundance of textual superior arabics and their dependent ci- 
tations, some of which appear of questionable necessity, too often disrupt the con- 
centration demanded by the quality of the materials. The same zealousness for 
spearing facts applied to the general index would have strengthened that part of 
the work. Not all readers will agree with the author’s decision not to normalize 
spelling and punctuation in textual and citational quotations, although exact 
rendition does retain something of the Tudor flavor. 


DePaul University Paor L. Hucnzs 


SCOTLAND: JAMES V TO JAMES VII. By Gordon Donaldson. [The Edin- 
burgh History of Scotland, Volume HI.] (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 
1966. Pp. x, 449. $12.00.) 


A new, detailed, general history of Scotland has long been needed; none has 
been written since the beginning of this century, As the jacket blurb for the 
present volume accurately remarks, therefore, “The four-volume Edinburgh His- 
tory of Scotland ...is the most important project in Scottish historical writing 
for more than half a century.” If the other volumes maintain the standards of this 
one, the project will be not only important but also superlatively executed. 
Professor Donaldson divides his work into three main sections: before, dur- 
ing, and after the fifty-eight-year rule of James VI. By contrast with those schol- 
ars who tend to think of this king as James I and a failure, Donaldson praises him 
highly for his political intelligence, logic, and common sense, and regards him 
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rightly as the most successful of the Stewarts. He was able to gain control of his 
fractious aristocracy and his God-intoxicated clergy, and he kept his kingdom at 
peace; the disasters that overtook the Scottish crown after his death were owing to 
the ignorance and tactical blunders of Charles I. Donaldson is also sharply critical 
of James V, whose combination of venality and sadistic cruelty ended by alienat- 
ing the political classes. He was, says Donaldson, “perhaps a Tudor rather than a 
Stewart in character.” Donaldson does not admire the Tudors; he is particularly 
critical of Elizabeth, whose reign “ended in anti-climax, in decline, almost in 
failure.” 

Donaldson is best known for his work on church history of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and, inevitably, he has much to say about this subject in 
these pages. His account of the Reformation and its consequences, especially in 
the matters of church government and finance, is judicious, well balanced, and 
clear. He convincingly reiterates his view that the episcopal solution devised by 
James VI and restored after 1660 had a good chance to succeed, that the triumph 
of Presbyterianism was by no means inevitable, and that it was the blunders of 
Charles I and of James VII that wrecked the chances of Scottish episcopacy. 
There are also excellent accounts of the structure of society, economic and cul- 
tural life, and the constitution. This last chapter is limited to a discussion of the 
central government; some account of the operations of local government would 
have been useful. 

It is impossible in a short review to do full justice to the many merits of this 
book: the stylistic grace and wit, the profound scholarship, the many originalities 
of interpretation on specific points, the clarity and balance of the narrative. Not 
everyone will agree with all of Donaldson’s views, but that is a small matter. 
This is a really splendid book, which will remain the standard account for many 
' years. 


Rutgers University Mavrice Lez, Jr. 


WILLIAM LAMBARDE, ELIZABETHAN JURIST, 1536-1601. By Wilbur 
Dunkel. (New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press. 1965. Pp. xxiv, 
210. $7.50.) 


For the many lines of historical and practical scholarship he initiated in the years 
of Elizabeth I, William Lambarde has long deserved a book-length biography 
like this. In the sentimental light of his final interview with his Queen, which he 
himself recorded so engagingly, he is very much the model of the retiring and 
devoted scholar-servant of his country, and librarians and researchers have long 
been accumulating whatever scraps of evidence turn up on his life. It is such 
fragmentary evidence, particularly from the Folger Library’s collection of man- 
uscripts, that Professor Dunkel has valiantly attempted to turn into a rounded 
account of a significant career. 

Often the data are still too scanty, however, and the speculation resorted to 
seems forced. Data are most plentiful on Lambarde's activities as a leading justice 
of the peace in Kent from 1580 to 1600. Dunkel recites all of it as evidence that 
Lambarde was something of an imposing figure, and wonders almost with in- 
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dignation why Lambarde was not knighted. Conyers Read, in editing the same 
records of activities and speeches for the Folger Library, perhaps had a sharper 
sense of reality when he concluded that Lambarde was “a kind of bonne à tout 
faire for the Crown in Kent.” It is a bit hard, also, to join Dunkel in seeing, in 
Lambarde’s earnest rhetoric to juries, evidences of an exciting democratic view of 
the common man. 

Unquestionably many further manuscript traces of Lambarde remain scat- 
tered in private hands and in English libraries. Speaking of the Archaionomia, 
Dunkel acknowledges that he is something of an outsider to historians’ technical 
discussions. A notable omission, all the same, is any mention of Lambarde’s par- 
liamentary precedent book of about 1587, which Sir John Neale has so high- 
lighted. An equally surprising inclusion is a peculiar letter of July 1585 to Lord 
Burghley, which the author treats confidently as a unique revelation of Lam- 
barde's views and relationships even though, as Read noted, it was almost certainly 
written by someone other than Lambarde, someone who had much more intimate 
connections with the government. Moreover, Dunkel repeatedly stresses the im- 
portance and influence of Lambarde's Archeion and regrets that it was withheld 
from publication by Sir Robert Cecil; yet he does not mention its revision in 1596 
and apparent presentation, at that time, to Lord Keeper Egerton. 

But it is pleasant to have a number of scattered letters and episodes fitted into 
the Lambarde story, as steps toward completing the jigsaw puzzle. The book has 
as a most charming introduction Mrs. Bowen's essay on "Historians Courageous" 
for the American Philosophical Society (1957). Though this gives a date for the 
beginnings of the Society of Antiquaries that we now know to be unsatisfactory, 
and though it may rouse false hopes in the reader that something will be said 
about Lambarde’s relation to that society, it provides for the biography as a 
whole the more suitable larger perspective. 


Washington, D. C. Paor L. Warp 


THE EARLY ELIZABETHAN SUCCESSION QUESTION, 1558-1568. By 
Mortimer Levine. (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press. 1966. Pp. viii, 


245. $6.95.) 


Tur tightly organized and well-written monograph will become the definitive 
work on early Elizabethan succession. Dr. Levine has thoroughly examined all 
aspects of the question, going beyond parliamentary speeches and proceedings 
to evaluate tract literature. It was not his intention to investigate another related 
problem: marriage for Elizabeth. Parliament in 1536 and 1543 recognized 
Henry VIIIs right to name his successor, and by his will Henry excluded the 
Stuarts and favored the Suffolk line. During the turbulent 1560’s the succession 
question affected domestic and foreign policies. The 1562 play, Gorboduc, a 
thinly veiled attack on the Stuart claim, called for Parliament to settle succession. 
In 1563 Parliament might have accomplished this, but no single candidate could 
be agreed upon. 

Levine’s most important chapters are devoted to a careful scrutiny of tract 
literature. The Suffolk claim rested upon three pillars: the common-law rule 
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against alien inheritance, the legitimacy of the Suffolks, and the will of Henry 
VIII. The Tudor publicist John Hales upheld the Suffolk claim in his Declara- 
tion of the Succession, and he enjoyed powerful support. Sir Nicholas Bacon was 
sympathetic, and Sir William Cecil was not anxious to investigate Hales even 
though Elizabeth suspected a conspiracy. Edmund Plowden, Sir Anthony Browne, 
and Bishop Leslie supported the Stuart claim and attempted to refute Hales. Le- 
vine concludes that Lady Catherine Grey’s claim had more force: “The very 
existence of the rule against alien inheritance would seem to place the burden of 
proof on the Stuart side.” Yet, this rule was never applied to the crown. Levine 
upholds the legitimacy of the Suffolks, the least contested point in the argument. 
The case for the Suffolks rested primarily on the will of Henry VIII, which Le- 
vine maintains was valid. "Ihe answer to the question is that Lady Catherine 
Grey, not Mary Queen of Scots, had the best right to succeed Elizabeth.” 

By 1566 Catherine Grey had gained solid parliamentary backing. The Duke 
of Norfolk had been won over. Only by browbeating the Lords was Elizabeth 
able to control events. By 1568, with Catherine Grey’s death and Mary Stuart’s 
flight to England, the question had become purely academic. The Suffolk line 
was now weakly represented by Catherine Grey’s and Hertford’s two young boys, 
legally proclaimed bastards. Throughout the period 1558-1568 Elizabeth’s policy 
“was to try to hold the line,” though she favored Mary Stuart. With greater 
wisdom than most, she realized that no settlement of succession was the only 
satisfactory answer. l 

There is in Levine’s book perhaps too much emphasis, without substantial 
proof, on the validity of Henry’s will. Levine agrees with Pollard rather than with 
L. B. Smith on the matter of signature of the will versus “dry stamp signature.” 
There is some conjecture concerning the marital problems of the principals and 
speculation on what might have happened if there had been a Suffolk instead of a 
Stuart succession, These minor criticisms aside, Levine’s monograph is a solid 
and mature piece of scholarship. 


University of Richmond Jonn R. Riung 


JOHN PENRY AND THE MARPRELATE CONTROVERSY. By Donald J. 
McGinn. (New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press. 1966. Pp. xi, 274. 
$9.00.) 


Joun Penry's major role in the publication of the Martin Marprelate pamphlets 
has long been recognized. Professor McGinn believes that Penry was not merely 
a prime mover in the Martinist conspiracy but the sole author of the tracts them- 
selves. This study is a sequel to McGinn’s several articles on the Marprelate con- 
troversy and to his able and comprehensive survey of the earlier Admonition 
controversy. As an introduction to his consideration of Penry’s authorship he re- 
views the important tracts that bridge the period between the two controversies. 
Since Penry emerged as a major Puritan pamphleteer toward the end of the pe- 
riod, the survey, as it focuses on Penry’s works, provides the logical background for 
an analysis of Penry’s relationship to the pseudonymous tracts. McGinn believes 
that a careful examination of the seven tracts points to a single author. Thus 
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Penry, the only major Martinist involved in the production of all the tracts, 
emerges as the obvious candidate. McGinn's detailed re-examination of the deposi- 
tions of the various persons investigated between 1588 and 1590 strongly sup- 
ports this view. References in the writings of the Separatist Barrow and the ablest 
of the anti-Martinists, Nashe, make it clear that both believed Penry to be Martin. 
McGinn's most convincing argument, however, is based on internal evidence, a 
comparison of the style of Penry's acknowledged writings with that of the tracts, 
the similarity of the personal allusions throughout both sets of writings, and the 
evidence of typography. He bimself would stress as at least equally important the 
evidence of Penry's ideological development, the change from orthodox Pres- 
byterian Puritanism to Separatism. He finds similar indications of embryonic 
Separatism in the statements of the presumed staunch Presbyterian Martin and in 
passages from writings accepted as Penry's. It is an interesting thesis, but a 
thesis nonetheless, and hence hardly solid evidence for the primary thesis of 
Penry's authorship of the Martinist tracts. 

McGinn's treatment of scholars who have supported the claims of candidates 
other than Penry is judicious, and his answers to their arguments, convincing. 
He has made an extremely strong case for Penry's authorship. It will stand, I 
suspect, since the only possibility of new evidence would be that which a com- 
puter might provide, And with Martin Marprelate, as with The Fedralist Papers, 
the computer will doubtless support a case already made by sound historical 
and textual scholarship. 


Denison University W. M. SOUTHGATE 


THE STUART CONSTITUTION, 1603-1688: DOCUMENTS AND COM- 
MENTARY. Edited and introduced by J. P. Kenyon. (New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1966. Pp. xvi, 523. Cloth $12.50, paper $4.95.) 


Tue purpose of this volume is “to provide a representative and easily accessible 
selection of documents concerned with, and often in themselves comprising, the 
political and constitutional history of the seventeenth century in England.” Pro- 
fessor Kenyon has cast a wide net, and the 146 documents that he has compiled 
will fascinate and instruct a whole generation of Stuart scholars. Their variety 
can only be suggested by noting that he has reprinted extracts from such diverse 
sources as the Putney debates, the inflammable Appeal from the Country, and the 
decree of Oxford University that set the stage for the last years of Charles II. 
There are some noticeable omissions. No extracts are given, for example, from the 
well-known Apology of the House of Commons (1604), probably because of G. R. 
Elton’s recent essay showing that it represented a minority opinion in that house. 
But surely more will be written on this subject. More important, the kingship 
was the very center of the Stuart constitution, and at least one writer has stated 
that the death of Charles I was the cardinal event of the seventeenth century. 
Space should have been found for his trial and the defense that helped fashion 
the legend of a monarch martyred for his people’s liberty. It should also be 
pointed out that the documents of the revolution settlement are not in this vol- 
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ume but in its companion, E. N. Williams’ The Eighteenth Century Constitution. 

Kenyon has provided an able commentary based on the most recent historical 
scholarship, which strikes hard at the interpretation of the Stuart constitution 
that has arisen from S. R. Gardiner, Sir Charles Firth, J. R. Tanner, and Ma- 
caulay. He is often persuasive as in his account of the ascendancy of Coke and the 
reaction against him or in his comments on the Star Chamber before the Civil 
War. But some generalizations will be questioned. One of these is the assertion 
that civil war did not erupt during the Exclusion crisis because too many of what 
the author calls the Commons gentry “believed implicitly in the absolutism of 
monarchy and the sanctity of non-resistance.” Though nonresistance was elevated 
into a creed after the restoration of Charles II, it is doubtful, nevertheless, that 
absolutism possessed either in this or-in any other period of the seventeenth 
century the popularity attributed to it here. Yet The Stuart Constitution is un- 
deniably an impressive work of scholarship that will command general admira- 
tion, and Kenyon’s interpretation will stimulate much controversy and discussion. 


Hunter College CoxiNNE Comstock WESTON 


STORIA D'INGHILTERRA. Volume IV, L'IMPERO: DAL 1603 AL 1702. 
By Mario M. Rossi. (Florence: G. C. Sansoni, Editore. 1966. Pp. 676. L. 
6,000.) 


SicNon Rossi has undertaken a full treatment of English history in Italian, pre- 
sumably for the use of Italian students of the subject. In this volume he touches 
upon all aspects of Stuart England in which such students are likely to be in- 
terested. Not only are the social, economic, ecclesiastical, constitutional, and po- 
litical aspects of English life considered; the author has much to say about early 
colonization and trade with outlying parts of the world. Of this American colonial 
historians should be aware. The book is in general praiseworthy for the clarity 
and exactness of writing and for organization (apart from inclusion of much con- 
tent in footnotes). The author’s views are freshly formed, based on wide reading 
and research, and usually sound. 

On the other hand, Rossi’s treatment of the Revolution of 1688 is marred by 
scorn for all concerned: William of Orange, James II, Whigs, Tories, and even the 
Seven Bishops. There is a growing wish for revision of the older histories of the 
Revolution, but it is unlikely that revision of this sort will be finally acceptable to 
serious historians. 

Factual mistakes are few: Godolphin was not Secretary of State at the ac- 
cession of James II, as the author tells us; James reigned not thirty-four months 
but about forty-six; on page 590, “Maria” is written when surely “Anna” is meant. 

This book with one important flaw is still a useful one; it should be translated 
and made available to scholars and students of the English-speaking world as it 
has much to offer them. An index and a more adequate bibliography might be 
added to such a version. 


Eastern Illinois University Gzoncz HILTON Jones 
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THE GROWTH OF RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT IN STUART ENG- 
LAND. By Clayton Roberts. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1966. 
Pp. xi, 466. $13.50.) 


Crayton Roberts does not claim that 1603 saw the first dawn or 1714 the final 
triumph of the principle of ministerial responsibility to Parliament, but he does 
maintain, with sound scholarship and considerable success, that the Stuart years 
saw the evolution of the several and various political concepts necessary to the 
ultimate establishment of such responsibility. 

The opening chapters offer certain problems, for, as Roberts makes clear, 
early Stuart kings and Parliaments alike had no idea of ministerial responsibility 
to anything other than the monarch nor of any supremacy other than royal. The 
study must, therefore, be of policies and actions projected for particular ends 
within one framework of government, but leading sometimes to results quite un- 
expected and different from those designed, and often very indirectly to a new 
political framework, which, in fact, if ever suggested, would have seemed quite 
unintelligible to those who were actually in the process of creating it. 

Roberts deals with this by centering these chapters on the impeachments of 
certain leading ministers of Kings James I and Charles I. Stuart subjects recalled 
Tudor successes both in maintaining high standards of loyalty and performance 
among their servants and in trimming sails of policy to prevailing political winds. 
The lack of such achievement by their Stuart successors led Parliament to revive 
the medieval process of impeachment, first to punish miscreant ministers left to 
their evil ways by royal inattention, and then, more seriously, ministers of good 
conduct whose only sins lay in too close a loyalty to the king or too active a part 
in the invention or execution of royal policies unpopular with Parliament. Con- 
centrating on the impeachment conflicts, Roberts reveals clearly the complex of 
legal, constitutional, and political questions they raised, the implications of the 
newly developing idea that the king could do no wrong and its significance for 
ministers who might serve him, and the problem of determining which ministers 
advised which policies, among them. 

This concentration upon impeachment is, however, less successful when the 
author deals with the Restoration period. For impeachment soon proved an un- 
handy weapon, illuminating perhaps, but hedged about with legal and political 
difficulties. The Cavalier Parliament did not neglect the tradition, but it did cast 
about for more efficient ways of forcing ministers to their will and now, occa- 
sionally, their candidates into the ministry. Roberts does take some note of the 
promising issue of financial pressure. The reader might willingly sacrifice details 
of Danby’s defense for more extensive attention to the significance of that minis- 
ter’s efforts to establish a Parliamentary party, and to the other ways resourceful 
opposition politicians attempted to bend ministers to their wills. 

In the closing chapters, Roberts does turn to such problems. With impeach- 
ments all but abandoned and the principle of parliamentary supremacy established, 
post-1688 Parliaments tried to make the ministry responsive if not yet responsible 
to them. Parties and political leaders, circumstances and events, old traditions 
and new ideas are explored in this last, and perhaps most telling part of the study, 
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as questions of theory give way almost entirely to questions of practical politics. 
The book is important because it gives a new and provocative view of Stuart po- 
litical development; it is interesting because it is written with imagination, judg- 
ment, clarity, and style. 

University of Illinois, Chicago Circle Carotyn A, Eor 


THE HISTORIOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE-COMMON- 
WEALTH: TRENDS, INTERPRETATIONS, AND RESOURCES. Edi- 
ted by Robin W. Winks. With twenty-one essays by George Bennett et al. 
(Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press. 1966. Pp. xiv, 596. $12.50.) 


ConrripouTors to this large and important book, the first in its field, maintain a 
high level of performance, and the book is a valuable aid to and deserves a 
warm welcome from historians and students of Commonwealth and international 
affairs. The twenty authorities, eleven drawn from the Commonwealth, survey 
in twenty-one "essays" the trends, as they see them, revealed by recent historical 
writings in this field. The result is a stimulating space age view of the expanding 
universe of Commonwealth studies, or, more accurately, of studies of the coun- 
tries and areas, once or still parts of the Empire-Commonwealth. As the editor 
notes, “the national orientation of the essays reflects the traditional approach. . . .” 
The scope of the work is expanded sufficiently to include essays on areas like 
British territories in the Pacific—Malta, Cyprus, and Gibraltar; and areas 
formerly linked with the Empire—Egypt, the Sudan, Burma, and “The Ameri- 
can Continental Colonies” before 1776. “The Empire since 1783" traces changes 
culminating, in the last decade of research, in a "revolution" that includes a 
breaking out from the "narrow compass of political constitutional history" and 
the discrediting of the label that dubbed the late Victorian Empire "The Age of 
Imperialism.” (“In no other era of British Empire history has so much dogmatism 
rested on so little evidence.”) Other general themes are explored in “Trusteeship 
and Mandates” and in “Commonwealth Literature.” The emphasis of the volume, 
as the editor—who also contributes an important chapter on Canada—points out, 
is on "recent" literature and the "newer" interpretations. "Recent" means roughly 
1939-1963. Fortunately, nearly all the essays take the time limits lightly; they do 
not hesitate to go back to early historical writings or forward to books published 
as late as 1965. Among “newer” phases, the editor points to one outstanding 
feature: "When the feld first developed professionally, it was unhesitatingly 
London-oriented; in the 1940's and 1950's it was as strongly driven to its many 
corners." So strong is the drive to the "many corners" that the book contains no 
chapter on the United Kingdom—“intentionally omitted, of course,” as the edi- 
tor puts it. This omission, and the lack of any chapter focused on the Common- 
wealth itself, leaves a void in the center that none of the marginal references to 
the United Kingdom and the Commonwealth can fill. True, the national chapters 
throw their nets wide and capture bits of the Commonwealth, but most of it slips 
through the meshes and between the nets. A chapter devoted specifically to recent 
United Kingdom historical writings would have brought in some reference to 
studies important for the history of the Commonwealth, but it finds no place in 
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the volume. British war histories, which bear at many points on the Common- 
wealth, are not mentioned (though the national chapters feature their own war 
histories), Nor is there any reference to other important sources, such as 
Lord Hankey’s The Supreme Command, 1914-1918 (1961), L. S. Amery's three- 
volume My Political Life (1953-55), or J. E. S. Fawsett’s historically oriented 
The British Commonwealth in International Law (1963). Such questions of 
coverage are important since, as the reader is told, the book is designed to “help 
librarians . . . to build collections . . . based on the works discussed here” and to 
serve as “a bibliography and guide for scholars [and] students. . . .” Their at- 
tention might have been drawn to the bibliography, one of the most extensive in 
existence, in The Cambridge History of the British Empire, Volume III, The 
Empire-Commonwealth. More clues are needed than the student is given to a 
number of aspects of Commonwealth relations. 


Bethesda, Maryland H. Duncan Hat 


A HISTORY OF AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1620- 
1954. By Sir E. John Russell. Foreword by Sir Bernard Keen. (New York: 
Humanities Press. 1966. Pp. 493. $10.00.) 


Tue former director of the Rothamsted Experimental Station wrote this com- 
prehensive history shortly before he died in 1965. In recounting the major events 
in British agricultural science, Russell chose to define agriculture simply as hus- 
bandry, thus excluding processing, marketing, and transportation almost entirely. 
In practice he defined science as biology and chemistry and excluded mechanics, 
engineering, and technology in general. Within these boundaries, however, the 
author synthesized a wide range of topics and information. Indeed, the variety 
and quantity of material make even the briefest summary impractical. The book 
covers nearly everything and everyone within its scope. Non-British contributions 
before about 1850 get a fair discussion and evaluation, but foreigners get abrupt 
treatment for the years after 1850. Justus von Liebig, for example, receives much 
attention, but Louis Pasteur, Gregor Mendel, and Robert Koch are barely men- 
tioned, The author scarcely refers to Americans, and then chiefly when they 
were proven wrong. Russell misunderstands the operation of the experiment sta- 
tions in the United States, but this may be related to a common European inabil- 
ity to comprehend federalism. Still, his history does not pretend to be universal 
or complete; it deals only with agricultural science in Great Britain. 

The author gives some short, well-done biographical sketches of leading sci- 
entists. Russell was trained as a chemist, and he tends to favor chemistry over 
biology and plants over animals. Even so, he often shows interdependencies and 
notes how discoveries in one science have frequently depended on or led to dis- 
coveries in other sciences. He shows, for example, how ignorance of nitrate fixing 
bacteria virtually stalled work in certain areas of soil chemistry. The interde- 
pendencies of the sciences and the troubles in raising money for research share 
about equally as his main themes. The book will no doubt become a classic ref- 
erence for many years. 


Smithsonian Institution Jonn T. ScHLEBECKER 
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THE GROWTH OF THE BRITISH PARTY SYSTEM. Volume I, 1640-1923; 
Volume II, 1924-1964. By Ivor Bulmer-Thomas. (New York: Humanities 
Press; distrib. by Hillary House Publishers, New York. 1966. Pp. x, 344; 328. 
$16.50 the set.) 


In this lucid but conventional narrative of British party politics over the past 
three hundred years, the main emphasis falls upon the present century. The prin- 
cipal actors in the story are the party leaders at Westminster; its central theme is 
how they have won and lost power within the British system of government and 
within their respective parties. The author recounts in considerable detail such 
events as the constitutional crisis of 1910-1911, the overthrow of Asquith and the 
formation of the Lloyd George government in 1916, the breakup of the coalition 
in 1922, the formation of the national government in 1931, the struggle for the 
Labour leadership in the 1950s, and the choice of Home as Conservative leader 
in 1963. 

In spite of its title, the book makes virtually no effort to mark out the main 
periods or stages in the “growth” of the parties and the party system. Little atten- 
tion is paid to the development of party organization in the country or in Parlia- 
ment, the distribution of power within the parties, the socioeconomic bases of 
political behavior, or the role of ideas in shaping party policies. Although the spe- 
cialist in British history or government will find little that is new in substance, 
interpretation, or approach, the book is based upon wide reading in standard bio- 
graphical and secondary works and will be a useful supplement to more analyti- 
cal studies. 


Harvard University SamvueEL H. BEER 


A HISTORY OF THE LONDON GAZETTE, 1665-1965. By P. M. Handover. 
(London: H. M. Stationery Office; distrib, by British Information Services, 
New York. 1965. Pp. vii, 95. $3.50.) 


Tus brief, official history, written to celebrate the tercentenary of the oldest Eng- 
lish newspaper, traces its changing role as servant of crown and executive from a 
commanding position in news presentation and public influence in the late eight- 
eenth century to its present specialized function as purveyor of official announce- 
ments and legal notices. Profiting by access to diplomatic sources, the early Ga- 
zette fortified the prerogative by featuring accurate reports of foreign and trade 
developments, as well as advertisements of particular interest to the governing 
classes. Its quasi monopoly, reinforced in the beginning years by direct and in- 
direct methods, was broken by the Commons’ refusal in 1694 to renew the Licens- 
ing Act. Within a decade a number of rival sheets, including the daily Courant, 
had rushed into print, outbidding the Gazette for the favor of both officialdom 
and “generality” through livelier, if less responsible, journalism. The paper began 
a long retreat into dignified (sometimes stuffy) impartiality and limited useful- 
ness. 
Along this line of march many landmarks of English constitutional history 
can be seen in fresh perspective for the London Gazette served throughout the 
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period when the court created ministries into an age when its columns mainly 
reflect the sovereign will of the cabinet and permanent civil service. Miss Hand- 
over’s treatise is full of interesting detail on its relationship to various ministers, 
reforming and otherwise, its frequently amateur editorship, its varying fiscal for- 
tunes, and its changing make-up. Her work reflects admirable research and her 
intimate knowledge of the printing trade. This essential volume, enhanced by 
the illustrations, suffers from a lack of index and bibliography, and it is, alas, 
E couched in a style that makes a fascinating subject appear needlessly 
obscure. 


University of South Carolina Grorcz CURRY 


CHICHESTER TOWERS, By L. P. Curtis. (New Haven, Conn.: Yale Univer- 
sity Press. 1966. Pp. xvi, 114. $5.00.) 


Taxino off from Namier’s debatable pronouncement that, since historical comedy : 
would have to recognize the deeper irrelevancies and incoherence of human ac- 
tions, it is never written, Professor Curtis has sought to repair the gap. Whether 
readers will find him successful depends on their patience. His effort stands on 
the seemingly disparate conjunction of a vacant deanery and a parliamentary 
election. But as even—one is tempted to prefer "only"—the most superficial 
scanner of eighteenth-century English history knows (omitting Macaulay's om- 
niscient schoolboy), the disparateness is but seeming. Religion and politics had 
much in common with genius and madness. How, indeed, could it be otherwise 
in an Erastian world? How could it be otherwise in any world where the Church 
played a part later played by more obviously secular actors? 

What the author has done on his small stage—Sussex, home of the Pelhams— 
is to present a large cast, some but marionettes, some most considerable persons. 
The Duke of Newcastle is there, the Duke of Richmond, too; offstage but still an 
influence is Edmund Gibson. Onstage are lesser bishops, deans, canons, nobles, 
gentry, and, most central of all, Archdeacon Thomas Ball, the man who would or 
would not be dean. The comedy is Balzacian not Gilbertian, though the author of 
lolanthe could have found abundant material for his comic muse—spongers, pre- 
tenders, little gentlemen in black velvet gowns who burrowed under the church- 
yard, Nor would he have missed the one welcome exception in this tedious cast, 
William Clarke, canon residentiary of Chichester Cathedral. A man of no ambi- 
tion, Clarke loved bathing in the sea, buying fish, viewing old Saxon camps, and 
counting ships. Who could resist his bidding to come to Brighton where “we do 
just what we like” and “are bound by no conventionalities”? He has his value as 
well as his charm, for he is proof tangible that not all Georgian clergy dwelt on 
place and interest; some had learned that these things were not worth their no- 
tice. Had we had more of him and less of a dozen others, we should have 
learned quite as much about human irrelevancies and incoherence. 


University of Missouri Cuar.es F, MULLETT 
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THE MATHEMATICAL PRACTITIONERS OF HANOVERIAN ENG- 


LAND, 1714-1840. By E. G. R. Taylor. (New York: Cambridge University 
Press for the Institute of Navigation. 1966. Pp. xv, 502. $16.50.) 


Tuus erudite and expensive book is a sequel to the author's The Mathematical 
Practitioners of Tudor and Stuart England (1954). The work is made up of two 
main parts: "Narrative" and “Biographies.” The first contains an account, sub- 
divided into eight chapters covering about two decades each, of the activities of the 
more significant "mathematical practitioners." The emphasis throughout is placed 
on the noun rather than the adjective, for the author describes in detail the tech- 
nical and entrepreneurial problems of her practitioners without coming to grips 
with the relationships between pure and applied mathematics. One of the chapters 
is called “The Great Instrument-Makers"; this phrase might appropriately have 
served as a title for the book. Most of the volume is made up of biographies, 
chronologically arranged generally by decades, of some 2,200 practitioners, most 
of whom were makers of instruments. About five times as many biographies are 
listed here as appeared in the earlier volume on Tudor and Stuart England, and 
hence many of the items are brief indeed. 

Professor "Taylor's earlier book included a third part on “Works on the Math- 
ematical Arts and Practices," but in the present volume citations of such books 
form part of the biographies of Part II. These biographies now helpfully provide 
indications of the sources of the information (through a system of abbreviations). 
The volume is graced by a dozen attractive plates. 

In her books of 1954 and 1966 the author has given us a reference set’ that 
contains a wealth of detailed and useful information on a period of three and a 
half centuries in the development of science. The terminus a quo of the second 
volume is perforce the year of the death of Queen Anne and the accession of 
George I, but for the terminus ad quem no date of comparable precision was 
available. The closing year, 1840, does not mark an event; it corresponds only to a 
trend. “By the year of Queen Victoria’s wedding it had become virtually impos- 
sible to pick out the mathematical practitioners as a distinct professional group. 
... The scientist had now disappeared into the laboratory, the craftsman into the 
factory, the private teacher had become a schoolmaster or a professor, the best 
surveyors were in the army or the navy. All had parted company, and the work 
of a majority was anonymous.” 


Brooklyn College Cart B. Borer 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF JAMES BOSWELL AND JOHN JOHN- 
STON OF GRANGE. Edited by Ralph S. Walker. [Boswell's Correspond- 
ence, Volume L] (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1966. Pp. |, 
369. $17.50-) 

Turns is the first of some forty volumes projected for the "Research Edition” of 

Boswell's archives now at Yale. The series will obviously be a “standard work,” 

and hard-pressed librarians, the Canutes in this age of editors, must begin to look 

to their brooms. The earlier "Reading Edition," already running to nine volumes, 
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presents selections from the Boswell Papers principally for the benefit of the gen- 
eral reading public. The “Research Edition” aims at an authoritative, exhaustive 
publication of the entire corpus for scholars and specialists, Eventually, the new 
series will consist of three groups of volumes: the journals, diaries, and memo- 
randums; the correspondence; and the Life. At $17.50 per volume, collectors will 
find the capital outlay considerable. 

The correspondence of James Boswell and John Johnston spans almost three 
decades, from the former’s student days at Edinburgh University to the death of 
the latter in 1786. Of a total of 164 letters, by far the greater portion from Bos- 
well, of course, 142 have survived. Their publication is a superlative achievement 
of editorial scholarship. Texts are faithfully reproduced; headings are painstak- 
ingly helpful and informative; and footnotes are rich to the point of rococo, 

What Boswell and his older friend wrote to each other impinged scarcely at 
all upon the great world. The value of their correspondence lies rather in the in- 
formation it gives on Boswell’s private life, particularly on his truly charming 
capacity for friendship with a fellow Scot whose temperament differed radically 
from his own. Johnston was modest, awkward, indolent, provincial, the perfect 
foil for the ebullient, egocentric, ambitious young man in love with the Aaut 
monde and passionately longing to make it his native habitat. There were also 
important common denominators, however: background, the law, tavern haunt- 
ing, wenching, the “spleen.” More important, truer gauges of character were the 
decent, unswerving, manly loyalty and the mutual support in times of need. 

Boswell was the gainer. Much the more complex, he was granted the oppor- 
tunity to be himself. (Even so, he exhibited his blend of rationalism and romanti- 
cism: “I am a Sceptic, But a devout one.”) He used Johnston, admitting with 
saving ingeniousness, “I cannot help reflecting on myself,” a harping upon a 
string “which one would think must e’re now have been thrumed to pieces.” For 
Johnston, the amiable and willing confederate, the reward was a sidelong glance 
from posterity. 

Southern Methodist University CuanLEs R. RITCHESON 


BRITISH SUBMINISTERS AND COLONIAL AMERICA, 1763-1783. By 
Franklin B. Wickwire. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1966. 
Pp. xii, 228. $6.00.) 


Tans brief study “attempts to analyze the importance of secretaries and undersec- 
retaries in five important British administrative departments to the determination 
of British colonial policy during the period of the American Revolution.” 

The first half discusses the departmental system in which these officials served 
their superiors. In so far as this is concerned with organization and procedure, it 
is a useful, and indeed necessary, introduction (although Miss Jucker’s summary 
of the Undersecretary’s duties on page thirty-four should not have been quoted as 
the actual words of a contemporary). The more general aspects of the system, 
with its emphasis on patronage, are fairly well known, but they are full of sub- 
tleties, and the author seems at times to take conventional politenesses too seri- 
ously and to make categories out of infinite gradations, The specific activities of 
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"subministers" demand extended evidence to illustrate adequately the range and 
degree of their undoubted influence, and to do more than add detail to what is 
already familiar in outline. In some hundred pages the author presents carefully 
chosen samples of this activity by showing how the chief measures of American 
policy were arrived at from 1763 to the outbreak of war and, more slightly, dur- 
ing the war itself. If there is any lingering belief that these measures sprang fully 
matured from the minds of Grenville, Townshend, and other responsible minis- 
ters, this study should dispel it. The careers of Thomas Whately, John Pownall, 
William Knox, Philip Stephens, and John Robinson afford good examples of 
their participation and initiative; a few others appear incidentally. Comparatively 
little use is made of Charles Jenkinson or William Eden, who do not stay in the 
bureaucratic niche, but become classic cases of graduation into the aristocracy. 

The author relies heavily on monographs and articles by historians who have 
examined parts of the subject in depth, but he adds much information from archi- 
val sources, The bibliography is too diffuse for its immediate purpose. 


University of California, Berkeley G. H. GUTTRIDGE 


A HISTORY OF INCOME TAX. By B. E. V. Sabine. (New York: Humanities 
Press. 1966. Pp. 288. $6.75.) 


Teas history of the British income tax has several virtues: it is the first account 
spanning the whole course since its wartime beginning in 1799 under the name 
“property” tax; it is based on extensive use of the monographic and pamphlet lit- 
erature, the parliamentary debates and reports, and the administrative records; 
and it is written with clarity and precision—with very few slips of pen or type— 
as a labor of love by an insider, an Internal Revenue officer, sensitive to policies 
and to administrative developments. What faults it has do not seriously detract; 
they flow, perhaps in some part, from its virtues. The definition is sometimes a 
bit insular, assuming a ready familiarity with such terms and issues as the cover- 
age of Schedules A through E that non-British readers may not possess. A sort of 
subtitle on the jacket promises that the development of the income tax is “related 
to the social, economic, and political history of the period,” but references to so- 
cial and economic change, or to the relative role of the income tax among other 
sources of revenue, are not very systematic or sufficient. A few period tables, or an 
appendix, with consistent series and with the better estimates of GNP and per 
capita income (see Mitchell and Dean, Abstract of British Historical Statistics 
[1962], not listed in the bibliography) would be useful toward supplying per- 
spective. 

There are an excellent index and a useful bibliography although the latter is 
by no means complete even for works cited in the text, sometimes with that un- 
fortunate op. cit. Incidentally, Sir Henry Parnell’s classic On Financial Reform, 
which is cited in the bibliography, but is not mentioned in the text, was first pub- 
lished in February 1830, not 1832. It was read by Peel, may well have influenced 
his proposal in the cabinet in March 1830 for an income or property tax devised, 
as Lord Ellenborough wrote in his Diary, “to reconcile the lower with the higher 
classes and diminish the burthen of taxation on the poor man,” and in other re- 
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spects foreshadowed his reforms beginning in 1842. This is a useful work that 
need not discourage the writing of a better one and cannot be ignored when a 
better one comes to be written, perhaps by Mr. Sabine, himself. 


Tufts University Axsest H. Duran 


JOHN BRIGHT: VICTORIAN REFORMER. By Herman Ausubel. (New 
York: John Wiley and Sons. 1966. Pp. xvi, 250. Cloth $5.95, paper $2.95.) 


Suvce the appearance of G. M. Trevelyan’s classic life of Bright more than a 
half century ago, historians have left the tribune of the northern manufacturing 
middle (and in some degree the working) classes relatively undisturbed. Ex- 
cept for a few specialized monographs and Asa Briggs’s admirable essay in Vic- 
torian People, the output has been of little consequence, and it has not seriously 
modified Trevelyan’s picture. In making a fresh study of the great Lancashire- 
‘man, Professor Ausubel has canvassed a wide range of manuscript sources in 
British and American archives, and he is able to correct certain, though not, I 
think, particularly vital, errors of interpretation. His book is relatively brief, 
agreeably written, and attractively illustrated, chiefly with cartoons from Punch. 

What Ausubel’s researches seem to show is a Bright much less self-confident, 
more given to doubts and uncertainty, than we have thought. Behind the elo- 
quent thunderings of the great orator—indubitably he belongs among the three or 
four greatest orators of his century—stood a man often desperately dependent 
on others. During the 1840’s George Wilson and Richard Cobden gave him sup- 
port; after his remarriage in 1847 his wife and his growing family provided 
something of a sense of security. But Bright’s two breakdowns, one growing out 
of his exertions against the Crimean War and the other in 1870 when a series of 
bitter fights was looming up before the Gladstone government in which he had 
taken office, are suggestive psychologically, and I wish that Ausubel had been able 
to analyze them in greater detail. Clearly there was a crack in the facade of 
solid self-confidence that Bright usually exhibited to the world. Far from never 
having had any doubts, at certain stages in his career, on Ausubel’s evidence, he 
was wracked by them. 

Bright is revealed as the champion of free trade, democracy, and peace, and 
the opponent of squires, parsons, and generals, and his love-hate relationship 
with the middle classes is duly noted. Still, in some measure, the book leaves one 
with the uneasy feeling of important questions unresolved and, indeed, unasked. 
For example, what influence did Bright’s Quakerism and his Lancashire rearing | 
have upon his social outlook, his sense of grievance against the aristocracy and the 
Church, and his passion for stating issues of public policy in terms of morality? 
In reality, how radical, or conservative, was Bright’s prescription for mid-century 
Britain? What was his attitude, au fond, to state intervention? No doubt everyone 
to the Left of Herbert Spencer had some areas in which he would permit, even 
encourage, the state to intervene, and Bright, as a Nonconformist, was clear that 
to provide elementary education was the duty of the state. But when we come to 
such enterprises as factory legislation, public health acts, and the like, he emerges 
as an uncompromising and unrepentant individualist. Here Ausubel’s assurance 
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that Bright “had never been a doctrinaire advocate of laissez faire” seems to call 
for a more detailed explication. This, perhaps, is only to regret that his book is not 
longer. 


Harvard University Davin Owen 


ESTATE VILLAGES: A STUDY OF THE BERKSHIRE VILLAGES OF 
ARDINGTON AND LOCKINGE. By M. A. Havinden with contributions 
by D. S. Thornton and P. D. Wood. [Museum of English Rural Life.] 
([London:] Lund Humphries for the University of Reading. 1966. Pp. 210. 


505.) 


Arpineton and Lockinge were (and are still) the chief villages of a noted Berk- 
shire landed estate. Acquired piecemeal by the bankers Lewis Loyd and his son 
Lord Overstone in the mid-nineteenth century, the Lockinge estate became the. 
property of the latter’s daughter and her husband, Colonel Robert Lindsay, a 
winner of the Victorian Cross in the Crimean War and later known as Lord 
Wantage, under whose guidance during the years of agricultural depression a 
large part of the estate was taken in hand, farmed directly by the owner, and 
made the scene of an interesting agricultural experiment. Lord Wantage died in 
1901, but Lady Wantage continued his work until her own death in 1920. A 
cousin, A. 'T. Loyd, an official in the Egyptian civil service, succeeded them and 
farmed about ten thousand acres himself until his death in 1944. Death duties 
then forced the sale of about one-quarter of the estate (five thousand acres), but 
this still left a large property partly farmed by the late owner's son, C. T. Loyd, 
and partly leased to tenants. 

Mr. Havinden and his associates decided to make a detailed study of life on 
the Lockinge estate from its beginning until now, concentrating chiefly on such 
matters as landownership, estate management, the economics of farming, and the 
social life of the inhabitants in the villages of Ardington and Lockinge. The scope 
of the work is thus wider than its title would suggest. About one-third of the 
book is devoted to the Lockinge estate’s history since 1945, and for this Havinden 
has added the skills of the rural sociologist to those of the social and economic 
historian. The early history of the estate, prior to and during its acquisition, has 
been carefully pieced together by painstaking study of estate deeds, tithe surveys, 
and enclosure awards, and some of the findings will be of interest to economic 
historians—particularly the improved cultivation of unenclosed land and the high 
prices paid by rich bankers for their estates. Although Overstone’s correspondence 
with his fellow banker, G. W. Norman, has been unearthed and used, it disap- 
pointingly contributes little on the personality and motives of one of the greatest 
estate builders among Victorian bankers. More disappointing still, no use at all is 
made of estate accounts, an omission that tends to lessen the value of the book’s 
discussion of estate management. The detailed analysis of village life in the mid- 
twentieth century is most useful, not least because it makes one wonder about the 
beneficence of Wantage's rural experiments a half century earlier. 


Johns Hopkins University Davin SPRING 
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FROM THE DREADNOUGHT TO SCAPA FLOW: THE ROYAL NAVY 
IN THE FISHER ERA, 1904-1919. Volume III, JUTLAND AND AFTER 
(MAY 1916-DECEMBER 1916). By Arthur J. Marder. (New York: Oxz- 
ford University Press. 1966. Pp. xxiii, 306. $11.20.) 


Tis third volume of Marder's magnificent history of the Royal Navy between 
the appointment of Fisher as First Sea Lord and the scuttling of the High-Seas 
Fleet brings the story to its climax. The Battle of Jutland itself marked a turning 
point that was accentuated by the abortive German sortie of August 19, 1916. At 
Jutland for the first and only time the full British and German battle fleets actu- 
ally engaged. But neither admiral wanted a knockdown fight; each, in fact, had 
to preserve his fleet. The result was an indecisive encounter that the Germans, by 
swift use of the press, claimed as a victory. The British Admiralty bungled the 
public relations side of the conflict and left the impression that the Royal Navy 
had let Britain down. True, some things had been found wanting, but this was, 
as Marder correctly points out, bound to be the case when so much matériel had 
never been tried in battle. Both these defects and those in the overcentralized 
command structure were rapidly rectified, and Marder reckons that by August 
the Royal Navy was twice as good as it had been and would have, given the 
chance, soundly trounced the High-Seas Fleet. 

The period covered in this volume is from just before Jutland to the end of 
1916, when Balfour and Jackson were forced from the Admiralty and Jellicoe 
fatefully accepted the post of First Sea Lord. This is the time in which the situ- 
ation changed from a struggle between the great dreadnoughts commanded by 
senior officers to the threshold of the battle between submarines and escorts 
fought by junior officers. The story of this latter conflict and of the evolution of 
the naval air arm will be contained in the fourth and final volume. 

For the historian, the year 1916 at sea is no easy task to handle. The his- 
toriographical problems are vast, ranging as they do from the intricacies of the 
Grand Fleet Battle Orders to the interminable wrangling between the Jellicoeites 
and the Beattyites. With calm skill Marder picks his way with meticulous ac- 
curacy and unbiased judgment through the morass of technical and conflicting 
claims, setting aside emotional assessments and service politics to come to con- 
clusions that will, because of the access he has had to everything known to exist 
on the subject, stand the tests of time. As an example of secking, exposing, 
marshaling, and weighing the evidence combined with clear, readable prose, this 
is a volume to be recommended certainly to all graduate students and in many 
cases also to their tutors. 


Kansas State Untversity Rosin HicHam 


A DECADE OF THE COMMONWEALTH, 1955-1964. Edited by W. B. 
Hamilton et al. [Duke University Commonwealth-Studies Center, Publica- 
tion Number 25.] (Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press for the Center. 
1966. Pp. xx, 567. $12.50.) 

Tris useful book, the product of a conference representing seven Common- 


wealth nations and the United States, was sponsored by the University of London’s 
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Institute of Commonwealth Studies and the Duke University Commonwealth- 
Studies Center in Italy during mid-1964. The papers presented at the conference 
were published as chapters under the following six parts or sections: "The Com- 
monwealth: A Retrospective Survey, 1955-64," "Ihe Birth of States," "Inter- 
Commonwealth Relations," "Samplings of the Interchange of Institutions and 
Culture,” "International Relations,” and “Economic Relations." 

After a survey of the state of the Commonwealth from 1955 to 1964, Pro- 
fessor Nicholas Mansergh questions whether Britain would in the later twentieth 
century break away from the Commonwealth as it had broken away from its em- 
pire in the mid-nineteenth century. The answer to the query can be found in such 
perceptive essays as W. B. Hamilton’s analysis of “The Transfer of Power... ,” 
W. H. Morris-Jones’s review of the “Political Institutions in the New Common- 
wealth States,” Kenneth Robinson’s review of the machinery of Commonwealth 
consultation and cooperation, Alistair Buchan’s examination of “Commonwealth 
Military Relations,” J. J. Spengler’s discussion of the diffusion of economic ideas 
within the Commonwealth, and Dennis Austin’s study of regional associations and 
the Commonwealth. Although sometimes heavy reading and overpowering in 
content, the essays in Part VI on such issues as the composition, growth, and 
migration of Commonwealth population, the intra-Commonwealth flow of capi- 
tal and skills, the creation of capital and skills within certain Commonwealth 
nations, and the economic dimensions of the Commonwealth are replete with val- 
uable insights and information. 

As the editors point out, the essays high-light such negative factors as: the di- 
versity which since 1947 has become a “motif” of the Commonwealth; the distress- 
ing absence of machinery for the settling of disputes between members; the fail- 
ure of private capital to low where the need is greatest in the Commonwealth; 
and the “uncomfortable and oppressive” growing gap between the have and 
have-not Commonwealth nations. Yet, in spite of the negative factors working 
against the survival of the Commonwealth, the editors believe that there is 
cause for optimism. Certainly, the “Abrupt and complete transfer of power, with 
no strings whatsoever, has not destroyed the Commonwealth.” The English 
language, moreover, still remains “a common cement . . . in most of the Com- 
monwealth” and offers its members “the best vehicle for science, development, 
and government.” Indeed, it is well to avoid a “Hasty interpretation of what we 
see” in the Commonwealth today lest it obscure the very real possibilities for the 
future development of the Commonwealth and the evidence that in some respects 
diversity might facilitate Commonwealth unity. 

An excellent format, a serviceable index, and some very informative tables 
dealing with economic statistics add much to the value of the work. Would that 
the price of the book were not so prohibitivel 


Georgia State College, Atlanta Josepx O. BAYLEN 


OLD IRELAND. Edited by Robert McNally, S. J. (New York: Fordham Uni- 
versity Press. 1965. Pp. xi, 252. $5.50.) 


Drversz hands make for diverse scholarship, but the eight authors of these nine 
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essays have accomplished their purpose: to write “an introduction to different 
aspects of the Christian civilization of Old Ireland.” Although a majority of 
these studies represent restatements of earlier work and, in the case of Ludwig 
Bieler’s nonetheless worth-while survey of the sources of St. Patrick’s life and 
chronology, a position which its author has already in part abandoned, these 
authorities can always be read with profit by students on many levels. Besides 
Bieler’s "The Chronology of St. Patrick,” the essays of perhaps greatest interest 
to historians are Gareth Dunleavy’s excellent recasting of his sound and sprightly 
Colum’s Other Island in “Old Ireland, Scotland and Northumbria,” concerning 
Irish relations with northern Britain in the seventh-eighth century, and Jocelyn 
Hillgarth's “Old Ireland and Visigothic Spain," on the archaeological and lit- 
erary evidence for Spain “as principal intermediary between the East and Ire- 
land,” with Galicia as the geographic key, and Ireland’s role in the transmission 
of Spanish authors. James Carney contributes two studies, “Old Ireland and 
Her Poetry,” which analyzes Irish and universal elements in various poems, es- 
pecially by Mael fsa and Blathmac, and an amiable account of the background 
and career of the ninth-century poet-scholar Sedulius Scottus, contrasting him and 
other “European” elements with the “ecclesiastical Sinn Féinism” of the Cul- 
dees. The editor, Robert McNally, redeems his “Introduction,” with its talk of 
“the European soul” and “the inner spirit of the Western man,” with a sound 
survey of “Old Ireland, Her Scribes and Scholars,” on Irish books and manu- 
scripts, schools and education. In one of the most valuable essays, “Old Ireland 
and Her Liturgy,” John Hennig stresses the Irish “national” sense of hagiology 
in liturgical and paraliturgical texts. Diarmuid O Laoghaire discusses types and 
expressions of early Irish spirituality, and Jeremiah O'Sullivan examines “Old 
Ireland and Her Monasticism,” its characteristics, government, and so forth. 
Closer editorial supervision could have avoided frequent repetitions of ma- 
terial (for example, St. Patrick’s career, Irish missionary drive, monastic learn- 
ing) and occasional contradictions (as, for example, on page 93, Patrick “was 
ordained deacon by St Amator,” while, on page 25, “There is no evidence what- 
soever of St Patrick’s connection with St Amator.”) The index is incomplete. 


Lawrence University Wim A. CHANEY 


DANIEL O'CONNELL AND THE REPEAL YEAR. By Lawrence ]. Me- 
Caffrey. ({Lexington:] University of Kentucky Press. 1966. Pp. xv, 252. 
$6.50.) 


Tris study adds another volume to the rapidly growing collection of scholarly 
works on nineteenth-century Ireland. Professor McCaffrey has chosen to ex- 
amine the year 1843 when O'Connell made his last great effort, with an agitation 
outside of Parliament, to force the repeal of the union. 

The portrait of O’Connell given here is a sympathetic one, but McCaffrey’s 
judgment is that O’Connell became a captive of past successes and failed to per- 
ceive that the situation in Britain in 1843 in no way resembled that in 1829. 
English opinion was solidly set against repeal. McCaffrey’s narrative of 1843 is 
vividly told and is drawn for the most part from a wide reading of the newspaper 
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press and from manuscript sources, Particularly interesting is his third chapter, 
“Unionist Reactions.” The interplay of opinion and motive among Anglo-Irish 
conservatives and the British government in Dublin and in London is thor- 
oughly set out. Although numerous works have discussed this period in Irish 
history, in none is there such a careful working out of the day-to-day pressures 
and events that acted on the government of Sir Robert Peel. This chapter and the 
one that follows, “Peel Reconsiders,” suggest the importance of studying in fuller 
detail and for all periods the British side of the Irish Question and examining 
English assumptions, prejudices, and points of view. A notable recent example of 
this approach is Lewis Curtis, Jr, Coercion and Conciliation in Ireland, 1880- 
1892 (1963). 

McCaffrey brings us very close, in his compact short study, to Peel and 
Graham, to O’Connell, Eliot, and De Grey, and to all the nuances of decision. 
What does a government do with an agitation that cannot be ignored? What 
does an agitator do when the promised results are not forthcoming? In this in- 
stance, O’Connell’s agitation was stopped by Peel’s proclamation against the great 
outdoor meeting at Clontarf. But Peel’s creative Irish policy followed. There is 
much for the political scientist, as well as the historian, to study here. The major 
manuscript sources are listed in a bibliographical note, but newspapers and sec- 
ondary sources appear in footnotes. 


Connecticut College Heren F. Mutvey 


THE IRISH STRUGGLE, 1916-1926. By F. X. Martin et al. Edited by Des- 
mond Williams. (Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1966. Pp. vii, 193. 
$5.00.) 


Frery years ago last Easter Monday a small group of extremists raised the stand- 
ard of revolt in Dublin in the name of the Irish Republic. Most of the leaders re- 
alized that the revolution would fail, but they believed a “blood sacrifice” would 
inspire the youth of Ireland and leave them with a mission to destroy British 
political, cultural, and economic influence there. At first the revolution was con- 
demned by a large majority of Irish nationalists, but the ruthless executions and 
imprisonment of Republicans by British authorities changed the mood of Irish 
nationalist opinion. The “blood sacrifice” created an enthusiastic Republican 
movement, a prelude to the Anglo-Irish war and the civil war that followed the 
treaty with Britain. Ireland’s revolutionary effort and its difficulties in establish- 
ing a stable national government inspired independence movements in other 
underdeveloped countries and previewed some of the crises of our time. 

The fiftieth anniversary of Easter Monday has encouraged a number of im- 
portant publications in Irish history, including this volume of essays dealing with 
the period 1916-1926. Originally presented as part of the Thomas Davis lecture 
series on Radio Eireann, the essays discuss a number of topics related to Irish na- 
tionalism, British policy in Ireland, the sources of the twentieth-century Republi- 
can movement, the Anglo-Irish war, the civil war, Anglo-Irish relations after 
1922, the Ulster question, and the establishment of the Free State. The authors 
write with style and objectivity, the editor has organized the essays to ensure that 
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they supplement and complement each other, and the material is interesting and 
contributes to an understanding of the forces that created the Irish revolution 
and the Free State. In their effort to explain and clarify rather than to eulogize, 
the essayists are aware of the dichotomy between the dreams of revolutionaries 
and the realities of postrevolutionary life and politics. Independence was far 
from a panacea for the ills of a backward agrarian country with impoverished 
urban centers, and romantic nationalist ideology provided no answers to press- 
ing social and economic questions. But Irishmen showed more competence in 
conducting a war and establishing a nation than anti-Irish British opinion pre- 
dicted. 

Although all the essays are respectable and many are strong, a few stand out in 
quality: Maureen Wall’s discussion of the partition issue; C. L. Mowat’s eval- 
uation of the impact of the Irish Question on British politics, 1916-1922; and 
Desmond Williams’ observations on the difficulties and successes of the politi- 
cians in the early years of the Free State. Mowat closes his essay with this com- 
ment: "the disappearance of the Irish Question made British public life a little 
poorer, a little more parochial.” One could add that when the establishment that 
controlled the Free State and later the republic rejected the artistic, liberal, and 
individualistic aspects of the Irish national tradition and for years tried to iso- 
late their country from the mainstream of Western civilization they turned 
"romantic" Ireland into a dull, provincial, puritan little country under the in- 
fluence of parish priest and shopkeeper. 


Marquette University Lawrence J. McCarrrey 


LES PAYSANS DE LANGUEDOC. Volume I; Volume II, ANNEXES, 
SOURCES, GRAPHIQUES. By Emmanuel Le Roy Ladurie. [Bibliothèque 
générale de l'École Pratique des Hautes Études, VI° Section.] (Paris: 
S.E.V.P.E.N. 1966. Pp. 745; 749-1035.) 


Surety this two-volume work on the peasants of Languedoc from 1450 to 1720 
does not require the invocation of Georges Lefebvre's pioneering study in French 
rural sociology. In the last decade an entire school of French scholars led by Pierre 
Goubert, Jean Meuvret, Pierre Chaunu, René Baehrel, Pierre Vilar, and the late 
Pierre de Saint-Jacob has been exploring fiscal records, price series, notarial regis- 
ters, and private archives to enlarge our understanding of French rural society in 
the old regime. Now Emmanuel Le Roy Ladurie mobilizes an arsenal of newly re- 
fined disciplines unavailable to Lefebvre forty years ago. Geographer, agronomist, 
demographer, price historian, anthropologist, and social psychologist, Le Roy 
Ladurie boldly assumes the risks of "total history." Most important, he does not 
permit his quantitative tools to obscure flesh and blood. "I began my research by 
adding hectares. . . ; I finished by observing the actions, struggles, and thoughts 
of live men.” 

The study is divided into five substantial sections. The first section deals with 
the climate, crops, rural technology, and interregional migration of a province ex- 
tending from Toulouse to Lyons. The following four sections treat the author’s 
central problem: the “great agrarian cycle” from 1450 to 1720. After a painfully 
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slow recovery from the disastrous depopulation following the Black Death, six- 
teenth-century Languedoc finally entered a period of expansion. Rising population 
and grain prices led to new clearings and such products as olive oil and silkworms 
and provided the larger tenant farmers (marchands-fermiers) with an increasing 
margin of profit. Yet these potential “rural capitalists” were unable to alter 
agrarian technology and substantially improve farm yields. The result was an in- 
crease in rural misery as real wages declined and the land was fragmented by ever 
greater numbers and by the inexorable laws of peasant inheritance. In the seven- 
teenth century population pressures abated, and prices rose more slowly while the 
large proprietors raised rents sharply, causing fermier profits to evaporate. By 
1680 prices had collapsed, and production per acre actually fell back to yields 
realized in the reign of Francis I. To make matters worse, all peasant proprietors 
were now confronted with more rigorous collection of the Church dime and 
higher royal taxes. The sequence of rural usury, village indebtedness, foreclosure, 
and gradual proletarianization of both small (under ten hectares) and middling 
(ten to one hundred hectares) proprietors finally ended in the “adjustment” of 
depopulation. Malthus had won. 

The crux of the problem was not monetary famine or even “micro-proprietor- 
ship” but technological immobility. And behind this were the outlook and values 
of the nation’s elites. According to Le Roy Ladurie, aristocratic and Catholic 
ideals, as pursued in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century France, do not stimulate 
entrepreneurship and economic growth. 


Johns Hopkins University Rosert ForsrEr 


LOUIS XIV’S VIEW OF THE PAPACY (1661-1667). By Paul Sonnino. [Uni- 
versity of California Publications in History, Volume LXXIX.] (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1966. Pp. 95. $3.00.) 


In the author’s words, this study “attempts to determine Louis’ view of the 
Papacy from 1661 to 1667 as a contribution to the King’s biography.” The tech- 
nique is an excellent one, and it is used with authority and skill by Sonnino. First, 
he isolates a subject that held Louis XIV's interest (Franco-papal relations) and 
limits it to a manageable and meaningful period (Alexander VII’s pontificate, the 
celebrated Créqui incident). Secondly, and more significantly, the author seeks out ' 
the Sun King by piecing together letters the monarch actually wrote or closely 
supervised, by comparing the various editions of Louis’s “memoirs,” and by draw- 
ing on the relevant ministerial and ambassadorial correspondence, instructions, and 
briefs. I am convinced that Sonnino succeeds in discovering the real Louis XIV. It 
is only a pity that the author does not give more indications of the enormous 
detective work involved in deciding what specific letters are stamped with the 
brand of the Grand Monarch. What we read in the ten-page introduction and 
scattered throughout the rest of the monograph is exciting but rather general. And 
one must refer to the author's excellent article on the dating and authorship 
of Louis’s “memoirs” to supplement what he says here on that subject. 

Sonnino’s hypothesis is that the King had little but disdain for the papacy, and 
that this attitude stemmed largely from the very independence of the Holy See. 
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The details of Louis’s “views” of papal corruption and weakness are less important 
than the author’s tangential contribution to our understanding of the personality 
and métier of the Grand Monarch. Louis's skillful handling of diplomacy, his inde- 
pendence of advisers, his dogged insistence on the international prestige of 
France, and the curious combination of a born optimist and flexible tactician 
with a frail man enslaved by fixed ideas and emotional reactions to specifics 
are all there for the reader to discover, but the author does not let them occupy 
the center stage of his drama. We await a major work on Louis XIV, the outlines 
of which are visible in this brief, and tantalizing, work. 


University of Southern California A. Lroro Moore 


GILBERT ROMME (1750-1795) ET SON TEMPS: ACTES DU COLLOQUE 
TENU A RIOM ET CLERMONT LES ro ET rr JUIN 1965. [Faculté des 
Lettres et Sciences humaines de l'Université de Clermont-Ferrand. Publications 
de l'Institut d'Études du Massif Central, Number 1.] (Paris: Presses Univer- 
sitaires de France. 1966. Pp. 222. 15 fr.) 


Tus colloquium can be regarded as the first fruits of the professorship at Cler- 
mont-Ferrand of Albert Soboul, its initiator. It was intended to bring together the 
complementary purposes and contributions of general historical scholarship and 
local erudition. The subject was well chosen. Romme was a student at the Oratori- 
ans’ collège in Riom, a Freemason, the tutor of young Stroganov, before becoming 
an important figure in politics in Auvergne, a Jacobin, and, in Prairial of the 
Year III, one of the handful of members of the Convention who chose suicide as 
a means to turn political defeat into a kind of moral victory. All these indicated 
themes receive attention from one or more of the fifteen contributors. Useful dis- 
coveries in Italy and Russia are reported here, Galante-Garrone edits the minutes 
of the meetings of Romme's political club, the Amis de la Loi, for January 1790, 
which he found in the Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana after completing his au- 
thoritative biography; and Dalin presents new information on the enforced return 
of Stroganov to Russia. 

Two contributions seem to me particularly suggestive: the account of Romme’s 
family, by Bouscayrol, and the analysis of the significance of his suicide, by An- 
drews. Marshaling details from parish registers and property records, Bous- 
cayrol shows that Romme’s grandfathers and father, dividing their energies be- 
tween bourgeois professions and landed property, had been pursuing traditional 
family ambitions with prudence and gradual success. (An instructive comparison 
is presented in the equally solid account, by Leymarie, of the origins of another 
politician from Auvergne: Carrier.) Romme was respectable, and also sensitive. 
That he thought of killing himself, and that he actually did so, evidently requires 
explanation. One-third of this volume is devoted to suicide, as viewed by Mon- 
tesquieu and Rousseau, as exemplified by Rühl two weeks in advance of Romme 
and his five companions, and, in the contribution by Andrews, as an act resulting 
from Neo-Stoic conceptions to be found in Cicero and Rousseau. The effect of 
Andrews’ remarkable discussion is to make clear the revolutionary character of a 
particular sort of republican ideal of the virtuous legislator. Romme's social 
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origins and his martyrdom are seen in another perspective in Soboul’s opening 
presentation and Dautry’s conclusion. They view Romme as an embodiment of 
contradictions inherent in the society, and his suicide as a way of escaping from 
those contradictions. Their perspective seems to me somewhat systematic, but by 
insisting on the wider context of Romme’s life they add considerably to the value 
of this stimulating collection. 


Stanford University Pure Dawson 


ROUSSEAU AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1762-1791. By Joan Me- 
Donald. [University of London Historical Studies, Number 17.] (London: 
University of London, the Athlone Press; distrib. by Oxford University Press, 
New York. 1965. Pp. x, 190. $5.60.) 


Pusication of this doctoral thesis of Mrs. McDonald (nee Bedale), written a 
decade ago at the University of London, is welcome for it is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the history of ideas during the French Revolution. As she makes clear in her 
second chapter, much that has been written about the relation of Rousseau to the 
Revolution has failed to get at the historical reality, if for no other reason simply 
because so many writers have been content to deal in generalities. Having re- 
stricted her study to what is essentially the period 1788-1791, she has been able to 
probe much deeper than any of her predecessors in the field. In the chapter on 
“Rousseau and the Revolutionary State” she penetrates further than others, in- 
cluding her mentor Professor Cobban, have had occasion to do, into the political 
theory of Rousseau as viewed in the context of the actual political concerns of the 
period. Particularly good is her exposition of the political setting in which the 
ideas of Rousseau were discussed and had their slight influence. The role of Rous- 
seau in the French Revolution was slight indeed, and contradictory as well, as 
others have pointed out. She expresses well the general conclusion of students in 
the field when she says: “While the revolutionaries were prepared to use Rous- 
seau’s name when it was convenient, and to appeal to his authority in general 
terms, they clearly did not regard his theories as having any immediate or direct 
practical value in the development of their new political institutions. The power of 
‘doctrine,’ ‘abstract reason’ and ‘ideologists’ over the minds of the revolutionaries 
has perhaps been exaggerated and their concern with practical considerations un- 
der-estimated.” 

The author has gone beyond other investigators into the sources, the pamphlet 
literature in particular, in her analysis of how Rousseau’s name and ideas were 
used “when it was convenient.” Yet there is more to be done, particularly in trac- 
ing the development of the thinking of individuals as the Revolution progressed, 
as McDonald has done in the case of Malouet. And of course the period after 
179r remains. She discusses this briefly at the end of the book, where she un- 
fortunately falls into the temptation to generalize, deducing familiar conclusions 
from a slight sampling of the available sources. The subject of the role of Rous- 
seau up to 1791 required the meticulous, inductive analysis she has given it; this 
is equally true for the period after 1791. 


University of Arkansas Gorpon H. McNem 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND THE SCHOOLS: EDUCATIONAL 
POLICIES OF THE MOUNTAIN, 1792-1794. By Robert J. Vignery. (Madi- 
son: State Historical Society of Wisconsin for the Department of History, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 1965. Pp. xi, 208. $3.00.) 


Tue author tries to clarify the role of the Jacobins in revolutionary educational 
policy and legislation, especially since their attitudes toward the schools and intel- 
lectual life have so often been subject to recriminatory debate. 

The first quarter of the book describes the educational system and policies 
under the ancien régime and the stillborn educational plans produced by Mirabeau, 
Talleyrand, and Condorcet between 1789 and 1792. Thereafter the Jacobins come 
to the fore, and the author reviews the debate over each major educational plan 
presented to the Convention in the light of the political situation at the moment 
and of the factional interests the various plans seemed to reflect. In each plan it is 
evident that the Mountain wished to achieve two goals: intellectual development, 
which was commonly called instruction, and moral and political indoctrination, 
which was called éducation. There was disagreement only upon details or empha- 
sis: whether education was to be free, whether it was desirable to have state and 
private educational institutions in competition, whether indoctrination should take 
place within the school or outside it, whether an intellectual elite should govern 
the direction of the lower schools, and so forth. It might surprise some modern 
critics of the Mountain to recall that most Jacobins were reluctant to give control 
of education to the central government. 

This work shows that the issues in conflict were seldom clearly drawn and that 
fanaticism gave way to eclecticism in the educational legislation that received 
approval before Thermidor. This eclecticism makes the introductory chapters rele- 
vant, for we see the Jacobins originated no new idea or principles, but borrowed 
from a common stock traceable chiefly to Rousseau, the Encylopedists, and the pre- 
1789 educational system. 

Students of the Revolution will learn little new here; the book’s value is that it 
provides a brief account of the subject in English. 


Wesleyan University STANLEY J. IDZERDA 


MAISONS DE PARIS ET PROPRIÉTAIRES PARISIENS AU XIX* SIÈCLE, 
1809-1880. By Adeline Daumard. ([Paris:] Éditions Cujas. 1965. Pp. 284, 1o 
plates.) 


Tuts volume, the author's complementary thesis at the University of Paris, like her 
Bourgeoisie parisienne de 1815 à 1848 (1963), is a pioneering work in French 
economic and social history—the first published study of urban property values 
and rents in France. Before its appearance historians’ knowledge of the evolution of 
values and rents of Parisian buildings was littl more than a number of ill- 
founded assumptions. Miss Daumard undertook to measure these changes system- 
atically, to relate them to the country’s general economic development, and to 
sketch the evolving social composition of the body of Parisian proprietors. 

For her study of rents she selected six typical streets, and using as sources two 
property registers (sommiers fonciers), supplemented by tax records, notarial 
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archives, the Petites affiches de Paris, and other printed sources, she constructed for 
each street indexes and curves of rental incomes between 1809 and 1880, the initial 
and terminal dates of the two sommiers. Data on sales recorded in the Petites 
affiches enabled her to determine the average sale price of buildings sold in Paris in 
every fifth year between 1800 and 1880. Both these analyses revealed rents and 
market values rising steadily through the period. The ascending curves were inter- 
rupted in times of crisis, but they quickly resumed their upward movement. 
Rates of appreciation varied from quarter to quarter and from street to street, but 
no quarter and no street broke the general pattern. In the districts around the new 
Avenue de l'Opéra and the new Boulevard Saint-Michel, which the author studied 
to discover the influence of Haussmann's works, the rise in rents accelerated in the 
years after the completion of the improvements; rents from old buildings on old, 
less active streets, not only shared in the acceleration, but rose more rapidly than 
those from newly built structures on busy streets. 

Until 1840 and perhaps later more than half of Parisian property owners were 
from the petite and moyenne bourgeoisie. By 1875 wealthier businessmen, proprie- 
tors living on the income from their property, professional men, and corporations 
dominated both in numbers and in the value of property they held. The rise in 
property values had made Parisian real estate increasingly inaccessible to men of 
modest means, a change that may have had important political consequences 
through its erosion of the commitment of the Parisian lower bourgeoisie to the 
existing political and economic system. 

Two limitations make the author's conclusions less than definitive. They are 
based on samples that are but a tiny fraction of the vast complex of Parisian 
property, and many of her sources, as she points out, are not certainly reliable. The 
book has, nonetheless, moved its subject from the realm of guesswork to objec- 
tive, quantitative study, and the results are enlightening in themselves and sug- 
gestive of paths to additional light. 


University of Washington Davip H. Pinxney 


TALLEYRAND'S LAST DUCHESS. By Françoise de Bernardy. Translated 
from the French by Derek Coltman. (New York: Stein and Day. 1966. Pp. 
348. $6.50.) 


Dorornfz of Courland is best known as the Duchess of Dino, the twenty-one- 
year-old niece by marriage whom Talleyrand took to the Congress of Vienna in 
1814 to preside over his salon. Returning to Paris she reigned at the Rue Saint- 
Florentin as Talleyrand’s mistress until his death in 1838. The scandals of her life 
vividly illustrate the extraordinary libertinism displayed by one section of Euro- 
pean society. The Duke of Courland almost certainly was not Dorothée’s father; 
she succeeded her mother as Talleyrand’s mistress; during her twenty years 
with Talleyrand, who probably was the father of her daughter, Pauline, she car- 
ried on several other fleeting affairs; and after his death she turned to a passionate 
romance with Felix Lichnowsky, twenty years her junior, that lasted until his 
murder during the Revolution of 1848. Her last years at the great Chateau of 
Sagan were compounded of sadness, religiosity, and good works. 
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Many of the political evaluations are shaky. Talleyrand was not the real archi- 
tect of the Bourbon Restoration of 1814; it cannot accurately be said that he “in- 
vented” the Orléans monarchy; and his.admittedly important role in creating an 
independent Belgium was not unique. Save for the years from 1830 to 1834 when 
Dorothée shared the spotlight with him at the London embassy, her political life 
seems to have been insignificant. Yet the long letter that she wrote to Talleyrand in 
August 1834 begging him to give up all thought of further public office gives con- 
crete and impressive evidence of her political acumen and her skill in argument. 
In a biography touching upon so many personalities the absence of an index is 
serious; footnotes are anecdotal rather than scholarly; and the proofreading, be- 
ginning with the first paragraph, is careless. The Duchess of Dino’s fluent memoirs 
have long been in print, and many of her letters to Thiers, Molé, Barante, Vitrol- 
les, and Madame Adelaide have also been published. The political historian will by 
preference turn to these. The social historian will, however, find in this volume an 
interesting picture, vividly presented with much genealogical detail, of a privileged. 
society that long outlived the French Revolution. 


Wheaton College: E. J. Kapton 


LAVIGERIE, LE SAINT-SIEGE ET VEGLISE: DE L'AVENEMENT DE PIE 
IX À L'AVENEMENT DE LÉON XIII, 1846-1878. By Xavier de Mont- 
clos. (Paris: Éditions E. de Boccard. 1965. Pp. 661.) 


"Tus significant and intensive study of the development of Cardinal Lavigerie’s 
thought and policy in relation to the papacy and the Church from his student days 
at St. Sulpice to the accession of Pope Leo XIII in 1878 will be followed by other 
works on Lavigerie’s missionary activities and on the Ralliement. Montclos has in- 
vestigated the papers of Lavigerie and other archival materials not used thoroughly 
by previous biographers or Church historians, Although the Vatican Archives are 
closed after 1846, he was able to obtain much of Lavigerie's correspondence with 
Rome. In an exhaustive bibliography he supplies valuable information on the loca- 
tion of documents related to his subject in public, private, and ecclesiastical 
archives. 

Lavigerie was one of the most dynamic and vivid prelates of his day, but un- 
fortunately his personality does not come to life in these pages because of the 
wealth of detail about the religious background of the times. Montclos endeavors 
to explain the reasons for the growing conservatism of his political and religious 
views. He believes that there was continuity in Lavigerie's thought and that he was 
a devoted servant of the Church, although he acknowledges that he was a politi- 
cian and opportunist, was authoritarian in handling the affairs of his diocese, 
and never had any real interest in social justice for the masses. In his early days 
Lavigerie was opposed to authoritarian systems, favored a rational approach, de- 
clared that the Church must become reconciled to the modern world, and advocated 
separation of Church and state. He supported temporal power and infallibility 
for the papacy as advantageous for the Church. He was no intellectual, but pre- 
ferred to act directly in relation to men and events and did so with considerable 
political and diplomatic skill. His mission to Syria following the Druse massacres 
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of the Christians revealed to him his true vocation as a missionary. He became con- 
vinced that France had a civilizing and religious mission in the world, which he 
worked to fulfill in his posts in Africa and in founding the White Fathers. The 
support that he received from Pope Pius IX for his missionary efforts helped to 
wean him from his liberal associates. Since he believed that all values compatible 
with Christian faith and morals should be respected and that the unity of the Church 
must be preserved if its apostolic work were to be maintained, he served as medi- 
ator at the Vatican Council of 1870 between the majority and the minority in the 
battle over papal infallibility, although he himself was aligned with the Curia. 
Lavigerie held that the welfare of the Church lay not in ecumenical councils but in 
making the sacred college more international in character, with foreign cardinals 
resident in Rome. He also stressed improvement and modernization of the educa- 
tion of the clergy. According to Montclos, Lavigerie’s ideas found their fullest ex- 
pression in the policies of Pope Leo XIII, who worked for the reconciliation of 
the Church and modern society, Roman unity, and Christian order. 


State University College, New Paltz, New York Evetyn M. Acoma 


THE MISSION OF VINCENT BENEDETTI TO BERLIN 1864-1870. By 
Willard Allen Fletcher. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1965. Pp. xiv, 303. 


31.30 gl.) 


PnorzssioNAL diplomats are not generally remembered unless they happen to have 
been involved in a major international crisis or to have committed some kind of 
egregious blunder. Among nineteenth-century diplomats of the second rank, Vin- 
cent Benedetti is remembered because he did both. He participated in the talks with 
King William of Prussia that took place at Ems immediately before the Franco- 
Prussian War, and his earlier mistake of having left a compromising alliance 
proposal, written in his own hand, in Bismarck’s possession weakened his country’s 
position in neutral capitals once that conflict had started. 

That Benedetti’s reputation should rest on these two incidents is, in Willard 
Fletcher’s opinion, unfair, and he has undertaken to correct this by writing a de- 
tailed account of the ambassador’s service in Berlin in the period between the 
Danish and French wars. Based upon a staggering amount of research in archives in 
Paris, Brussels, The Hague, Luxembourg, and Vienna, and meticulous use of the 
printed materials, this thoughtful and illuminating diplomatic study is weakened 
only by the author’s awkward and sometimes ponderous style, his penchant for us- 
ing nouns as adjectives, and his excessive reliance upon the passive voice. 

Benedetti was sent to Berlin in 1864 with instructions to discover the extent of 
the Prussian government’s ambitions in Germany and, as far as possible, to exploit 
the differences between Prussia and Austria for the advantage of his own country. 
The first of these tasks he executed with distinction, his reports accurately pre- 
dicting the course and objectives of Prussia’s policy in the years that led to the war 
with Austria. In the second he was handicapped by the lack of coordination that 
marked French policy during the Second Empire and by the Emperor’s habit of 
indulging in sudden sallies into the diplomatic arena without informing his ambas- 
sadors in advance. Thus, at a time when Benedetti was doing what he could to 
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encourage the negotiations for a Prusso-Italian alliance in the spring of 1866, Na- 
poleon was advising the Italians to break off the talks; there were other examples 
of this kind of incoherence. 

In the period that followed the Austrian war, Benedetti was clearheaded enough 
to see the emerging threat that Prussia represented to French interests but incap- 
able of doing much to contain it. This was partly, Fletcher argues, because his 
efforts were defeated by the continued lack of direction in Paris, but even more 
because of the deviousness of Bismarck’s tactics. As a mediator between Austria 
and Prussia at Nikolsburg, Benedetti had some success in modifying Prussian 
claims; as the spokesman for French projects of compensation, he was less effec- 
tive and was led into those elaborate negotiations for a Franco-Prussian treaty at 
the expense of Belgium which Bismarck never meant to succeed and which ter- 
minated in failure in the spring of 1867. It was during these fruitless talks that 
Benedetti wrote the fatal document that appeared in the London Times in July 
1870, a blunder only exceeded, as Fletcher points out, by the ambassador’s disin- 
genuous and easily refuted attempts to explain it away. 

The third phase of Benedetti’s mission extended from the Luxembourg crisis 
of 1867 to the outbreak of war, and here, in the author’s view, his judgment 
was clouded by the desire for revenge against Bismarck. His lack of close con- 
tact with the Minister President had ill effects during the genesis of the Hohen- 
zollern candidacy, and he left his government inadequately informed as the crisis 
blew up. On the other hand, his role in the Ems talks has been distorted, and the 
mistakes committed there were not of his own making but the result of explicit 
instructions from the Foreign Office. 

On balance, Benedetti appears in this solid account as a respectable if not a 
distinguished representative of his country’s interests, forced to operate between 
two highly unreliable statesmen, handicapped in the performance of his duties at 
times by inadequate or contradictory information from his home office and at 
others by instructions so rigid as to deny him opportunity for maneuver, but doing 
his job, nonetheless, in a conscientious manner. 


Stanford University Gorpon A. Craic 


LEON BLUM: HUMANIST IN POLITICS. By Joel Colton. (New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf. 1966. Pp. xiv, 512, xiv. $10.00.) 


Jozu Colton is a meticulous researcher and a fine craftsman. In his political biog- 
raphy of Léon Blum, these two qualities are beautifully blended: none of the 
available evidence appears to have been overlooked, and the enormous mass of 
variegated material has been transmuted into a polished, richly tapestried, and 
absorbing narrative. 

The author performs an impressive feat: he combines rigorous fairness with a 
deep-felt sympathy for his protagonist. He repeatedly calls attention to Blum’s vir- 
tues as a human being, but just as often underscores his defects as a political leader. 
In assessing Blum’s achievements during the era of the popular front, he divides 
his attention between solid successes and resounding failures. Colton’s over-all 
appraisal is presented in the very last paragraph of the book: “Thus Blum had his 
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share of weaknesses and shortcomings as a political leader. His unbounded opti- 
mism, his passion for integrity, his faith in human beings, his desire for wide es- 
teem, his eagerness to serve as conciliator, his sentimental attachment to the effec- 
tiveness of an enlightened public opinion, were not the best assets for leadership in 
any age; in his age, they were fatal flaws. He could not be lion and fox; he could be 
only a human being placing his high intellectual, humane, and moral qualities in 
the service of his ideals, his party, his country, and humanity.” Few will question 
the soundness of this verdict. 

Biography, even when limited to one albeit paramount dimension of a man’s 
life, is, of course, a difficult art, and Colton meets the challenge superbly. This is 
without doubt the best portrayal in any language of Blum’s career (or should we say 
ordeal?) as a statesman, and I have no hesitation in predicting that it will rank 
high in twentieth-century historiography. 

Every historian is familiar with the paradox of public figures whose most ad- 
mirable human qualities determine their political errors, and Blum is certainly a 
case in point. The very excellence of Colton’s treatment of this paradox whets our 
desire to know a bit more about Blum's early, pre-1914 years—the period of his life 
that saw the formation of the virtues that were to clash so tragically with the de- 
mands of Realpolitik. 


University of Chicago S. WiLLiaM HALPERIN 


MARXISM IN MODERN FRANCE. By George Lichtheim. (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press. 1966. Pp. ix, 212. $6.75.) 


Tus slender but sinewy volume is a study of socialist and Communist theory and 
practice in France since the First World War. It focuses on the years since 1945, 
but gives full and thoughtful consideration to nineteenth-century Marxism in 
France and elsewhere, including its genesis, evolution, and eventual radical trans- 
formation after the October Revolution. There is a suggestive and incisive sketch 
of the native revolutionary tradition in France, pointing up the eclectic nature of a 
tradition that had to incorporate Blanqui, Proudhon, Saint-Simon, Marx, and many 
other elements. In the Leninist-Stalinist version of Marxism as practiced in France, 
at least until the death of Thorez in 1964, the author sees a heavy dose of 
Blanquism, especially in its concentration on elitism, the substitution of party 
for class, and the suppression of the pristine humanistic, libertarian, and voluntar- 
ist element in Marxism, which a contemporary generation has had to retrieve, partly 
by going back to Hegel, partly by returning to the writings of the young Marx. 
Even though the author has many important observations to make on a number 
of subjects, including democratic socialism, social Catholicism, Gaullism, economic 
planning, and so forth, the heart of the book is made up of three chapters analyz- 
ing the new revisionist Marxism (“neo-Marxism,” or “post-Marxian socialism"). 
Hammered out in debate with the existentialists (Sartre, Merleau-Ponty, and 
others), with the Christian Socialists (Mounier and the Esprit group), and with 
other philosophical schools of thought, the new doctrines reached into the ranks of 
the party intellectuals themselves (at times largely because of the winds blowing 
from across the Alps), but were the accomplishment mainly of writers like Henri 
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Lefebvre who had broken with the movement. Although the author insists that 
much has to be discarded in classical Marxism, including proletariat worship, he 
sees Neo-Marxism as very much relevant to the “technocratic necessities of a new 
industrial and postbourgeois age,” that is, an age that has seen the demise of the 
market economy and of classical liberalism—itself a quiet triumph for socialism. 

Mr. Lichtheim presents us here with a solid and provocative exegesis, best 
suited for those who already know something of the theory and practice of the 
French labor movement in its Marxian and non-Marxian facets. Those who have 
kept up with the heady debates in Les Temps Modernes since the 1950's will have 
a running start, but the book has some important conclusions not only for his- 
torians but for economists, philosophers, and sociologists as well. 


Duke University Jorn Corron 


PARADES AND POLITICS AT VICHY: THE FRENCH OFFICER CORPS 
UNDER MARSHAL PÉTAIN. By Robert O. Paxton. (Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press. 1966. Pp. xi, 472. $9.00.) 


Paorzsson Paxton has written a good book and a useful one, the chronicle of an 
army’s attempt to stay alive, the subterfuges and compromises this entailed, the 
incidental interests it served, the final failure it could not avoid, the traces it has 
left in the personnel and thinking of France’s postwar forces. 

The Armistice Army, purged rump of a defeated force, served the self-interest 
vested in its perpetuation and the ordre moral Vichy wished to restore. Much has 
been claimed for it; little was achieved. While it lasted, from 1940 to 1942, tight- 
ening of numbers favored not efficiency but conformity. Vaunted innovations 
proved makeshift and petty, directed less at effectiveness in battle than at propa- 
ganda. Not progress but backwardness, not initiative but tradition ruled over its 
shrunken, decorated ranks. Armament was laughable: cavalry regiments returned 
to bicycles and horses; illegal arms of doubtful quality were hidden in quantities 
insufficient to make much difference; secret plans were resolutely based on im- 
probable contingencies; underground activities irrelevant to the course of war or 
the glory of the service provided substitutes for action; wily maneuvers played 
Germans against Italians with the result of substituting the former for the latter 
and, occasionally, of setting the French to fire on other Frenchmen if not, more 
palatably, on English or American forces. By the end of 1942 the Armistice 
Army, ingloriously suppressed in France by the German occupant, reaped its re- 
wards in North Africa whence it could set off again, re-equipped by allies on whom 
it had lately fired and officered by men forgetful of allegiance to Pétain, to the re- 
conquest of France and its position in it, 

All this and more Paxton’s lucid narrative recounts, more matter-of-factly than 
my compressed version of his findings. His solid and objective story, based on vast 
research, draws heavily on German sources, on the slenderer French evidence 
available, and on interviews. It is to be hoped that a French translation may soon 
make it available where it will be read with less detachment and, almost certainly 
in some quarters, with less pleasure, too. 


University of California, Los Angeles EucEN WEBER 
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THE ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON AFFAIRE OF 1941: A STUDY IN 
DIPLOMACY IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC QUADRANGLE. By Doug- 


las G. Anglin. (Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1966. Pp. xvi, 219. 
$6.00.) 


Træ tiny French islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon have historically been a po- 
litical storm center far out of proportion to their size. In his excellent study, 
Professor Anglin discusses the political and diplomatic problems leading to and 
growing out of the take-over of the islands on December 24, 1941. 

Although the island population strongly opposed Marshal Pétain’s growing col- 
laboration with the Nazis after the defeat of France, the administrator of the 
islands, Count Gilbert de Bournat, and Monseigneur Poisson, the apostolic pre- 
fect, did their utmost to keep the islands under Vichy’s control. As Anglin shows, 
the strategic importance of the islands assumed therefore an extraordinary inter- 
national significance. Under direct or indirect Nazi control the islands could have 
been used to menace the security of the Northwest Atlantic region, to attack Al- 
lied ships, and to use St. Pierre’s short-wave radio transmitter for the purpose of 
communicating Allied ship movements and meteorological reports to the Nazis. 
While Great Britain, Canada, and, particularly after Pearl Harbor, the United 
States had obviously an interest in preventing these possibilities, De Gaulle was 
furthermore determined to liberate the islands in order to enhance the power and 
prestige of Free France. As he saw it, the future of France would largely depend 
on bringing the French Empire into the war. 

Unlike Churchill, Cordell Hull was strenuously opposed to any “drastic” 
action regarding the islands. He was afraid that any clash between Vichy and De 
Gaulle over St. Pierre and Miquelon would produce undesirable repercussions in 
Europe and Africa. It would, moreover, upset Roosevelt’s recent understandings 
with Latin America and Vichy with respect to the status of the French possessions 
in the Americas. De Gaulle, on the other hand, looked upon a take-over of the is- 
lands as an “internal” French affair over which the United States had no right to 
exercise a veto. After his successful landing, Admiral Muselier echoed De Gaulle’s 
defiant attitude when he declared: “I will resist any navy of any power... . Here 
we are and here we shall remain.” 

In his brilliant analysis of Hull’s reaction to these developments, the author 
stresses the incredible ineptness the Secretary of State displayed in this episode. De 
Gaulle resented Hull’s reference to the “three so-called Free French ships at St. 
Pierre-Miquelon” as much as Canadians took exception to Hull’s impolitic intima- 
tion that he expected them “to restore the status quo of these islands.” In the 
author’s estimate, Hull’s failure to see this affair in its proper perspective did 
much damage to his reputation and influence. 

This is a well-researched, readable, and enlightening book. Based on official 
documents, memoirs, private correspondence, and personal interviews, this study 
makes a valuable contribution to the history of World War II. Readers will, more- 
over, find in it significant background material concerning De Gaulle's contempo- 
rary attitude toward the United States. 


Rutgers University Henry BLUMENTHAL 
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THE FRENCH ARMY IN POLITICS, 1945-1962. By John Steward Ambler. 
[Publication of the Mershon Center for Education in National Security.] 
({Columbus:] Ohio State University Press. 1966. Pp. x, 427. $6.50.) 


Tue role played by the French Army from 1958 to 1962 was a reprise of De 
Gaulle’s defiance of “legitimacy” in the tragic days of defeat in June 1940. 
De Gaulle, more the noble Antigone than Joan of Arc, unwittingly prepared the 
way for such Epigoni as Generals Salan, Challe, Jouhaud, Zeller. Invoking the 
transcendent "moral law" in the national interest is a risky game that more than 
one can play, as the French military feudatories in Algeria have recently demon- 
strated. 

Professor Ambler has written an admirable account of the French Army's stray- 
ing from the path of obedience. In an excellent introduction he explains how the 
French officers, after the Napoleonic imperium, became an obedient "bureaucra- 
tized nobility.” Facilitating this process was a relative absence of serious threats 
of security until the Franco-Prussian War. In the early decades of the "Third 
Republic, neocolonialism afforded a "safe" outlet for the animal spirits of restive 
officers who, like General Boulanger, might have been tempted to enter politics 
had they remained in the metropolis. The army of any nation will be inclined to 
move into a political vacuum, but for all the giddy succession of cabinets in nine- 
teenth- and twentieth-century France, the nation was fundamentally stable, enjoying 
a tacit consensus of the mass of property-owning peasants and the bourgeoisie. 
Only the slowly emerging urban laboring class was alienated and responsive to 
Communist appeal. The depression of the 1930’s and the concomitant rise 
of the fascist leagues weakened the social consensus and bipolarized the army be- 
tween fascist-minded officers and a rank and file disposed to follow the Communist 
line during the phony war. 

Ambler traces the dilemma of the military who, after the debacle of fused 1940, 
had to choose between De Gaulle and resistance and Pétain, the legal authority, and 
defeat. He gives a masterly analysis of the misreading of Mao Tse-tung’s doctrine 
of la guerre révolutionnaire, which the frustrated officers thought they had learned 
from the Viet Minh in Indochina, and which they were determined to apply in 
Algeria. Thinking that De Gaulle would help them “save Algeria"—-their last 
great opportunity overseas—they threatened a coup d'état in June 1958 and put 
De Gaulle in power, only to have him free Algeria and black Africa. Generals and 
colonels condoned the pied noir insurrection in January 1960, and, that failing, 
they led their own in April 1961. But there was no “weak government” in 1961 as 
there had been in 1958, and De Gaulle was supported by the metropolis and by 
history. The latter-day Antigones ended up behind bars, 

This is a splendid book with.a voluminous bibliography and a mine of well- 
marshaled factual information full of meaning for anyone interested in France, in 
civil-military relations, or, more currently, for any American concerned over 
Vietnam. 


University of California, Los Angeles JERE CLEMENS Kine 
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THE SPANISH SEABORNE EMPIRE. By J. H. Parry. [The History of Human 
Society.] (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1966. Pp. 416. $6.95.) 


Tue key to the contribution this splendidly written volume makes is the title 
Seaborne Empire, rather than the series title “The History of Human Society,” 
for maritime matters and imperial viewpoints are stressed more than the develop- 
ment of society in a new world. Professor Parry includes chapters on Indian cul- 
tures, the society of conquest, and the American-born Creoles, but his most effec- 
tive narration concerns the dramatic feats of Cortes and Pizarro, the intricate 
patterns of European diplomacy influencing Spain’s action overseas, and what he 
calls “The Maritime Life-Line,” a brilliant account of oceanic trade. Even here, 
the emphasis remains on the economic and strategic significance of these sea 
routes for the Empire, with little attention given to the human elements. 

Compact chapters follow on the development of legislation for the Indies and 
the doubts that accompanied the laws relating to the natives, the melting away of 
the Indians and the results of this catastrophe, the economic effects of American 
silver on Spain and Europe generally, European attacks on the Spanish colonies, 
and the eighteenth-century reforms wrought by the Bourbons. The concluding 
sections on the wars for independence and “The Aftermath of Empire” come as a 
kind of anticlimax, for they cover large and complicated topics in very brief com- 
pass. 

Mexico and the Caribbean receive more detailed treatment throughout than the 
vast stretches of the viceroyalty of Peru, and this leads to a certain unevenness. 
Scientific expeditions and cultural developments, except architecture, are skipped 
over lightly or omitted altogether; such figures as Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz and 
Carlos Sigiienza y Géngora are not mentioned, though we are told that “the Creole 
male tended to be more interested in horses than in ideas.” Some of the many 
other obiter dicta scattered throughout the volume raise more serious questions. 
We probably do not know enough yet to claim that “it is not a great exagger- 
ation to say that the discovery of Potos{ was one of the turning points in the history 
of the Western World,” and other generalizations, especially on the insufficiently 
studied seventeenth century, have not yet received much documentary support. 

This volume lacks the intellectual bite of Diffie’s Latin American Civiliza- 
tion, does not give the picture of institutional growth of Haring’s Spanish Empire 
in America, and is less bibliographically current than Konetzke’s work in the 
“Fischer Weltgeschichte.” Though Parry incorporates the results of some out- 
standing recent research, such as the contributions by Borah and the Chaunus, 
his bibliography omits many other important works, particularly by Spanish 
American scholars whose archival investigations have done so much during the 
last quarter century to determine regional variations in the Empire. Few of 
their journal articles are cited; such historians as Eduardo Arcila Farfas, Juan 
Friede, and Alvaro Jara are not listed. The numerous items by Mexican scholars 
in the bibliography recently published by Historia mexicana (XV [Nos. 59-60, 
1965-66]) were apparently not consulted. 

The Spanish Seaborne Empire, therefore, may be recommended as an attrac- 
tive broad-brush treatment for the general reader, but the student who seeks a 
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comprehensive analysis based on the rich material available is more likely to go 
to Charles Gibson’s Spain in America. 


Columbia University Lewis HANKE 


SPAIN, 1808-1939. By Raymond Carr. [Oxford History of Modern Europe.] 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1966. Pp. xxix, 766. $12.50.) 

THE REVOLUTION OF 1854 IN SPANISH HISTORY. By V. G. Kiernan. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1966. Pp. viii, 266. $7.70.) 


Mr. Carr's volume is an encyclopedic political and social history, interspersed with 
thoughtful interpretations. No one else, Spaniard or foreigner, has read so deeply 
and reflected so intelligently on nineteenth- and twentieth-century Spain. Because 
of its minute inclusiveness, the book does not make easy reading. The narrative 
is sometimes difficult to follow, and the author is fond of long sentences adorned 
with numerous dependent clauses and occasionally confusing punctuation. But the 
careful reader will find many important conclusions quietly phrased as they de- 
velop out of the wealth of evidence. Carr finds, for example, that opposition to en- 
tail was not so much hatred of aristocratic landownership as it was “a crusade for 
capital investment in land and agricultural efficiency.” He finds that after the first 
Carlist War the failure of civilian politicians brought the generals reluctantly to 
assume political leadership. He shows how the parliamentary system of the 1840's 
was already like that of the Restoration in its essentials. He points out that the mid- 
dle class was not so weak in numbers and in wealth as has been repeatedly assumed; 
its political ineffectiveness resulted rather from “the disparity and localism of its 
interests.” His detailed knowledge of a long period enables him to make many 
significant comparisons. Thus in connection with the political failures of the twen- 
tieth century he states that “intellectuals could become civil servants in the eight- 
centh century; formed in the individualistic mould of '98 they could not become 
party men in the twentieth.” Similarly he points out that just as in the Carlist Wars 
military rule began at the local level, so the dictatorship of Primo de Rivera began 
with his local rule as captain general in Catalonia. Although the author deliberately 
concentrates on internal affairs, he suggests many illuminating analogies, espe- 
cially with French developments. Thus he emphasizes the humble social origins 
of eighteenth-century Spanish bishops, in contrast to the aristocratic monopoly of 
high Church posts in prerevolutionary France. He shows how the Moderados 
looked to the model of the July Monarchy, and how Bravo Murillo was impressed 
by the methods of Napoleon III. He compares the accomplishments and weaknesses 
of the Azafia government in 1932-1933 with those of the Blum government in 
1936. Carr has a faculty for summarizing clearly the results of the best scholar- 
ship of the past half century, as in his discussions of Krausism, Catalan and Basque 
nationalism, economic development, and the anarchist and Socialist movements. 
His footnotes will be invaluable to other scholars for decades to come. His judg- 
ments are coolly made, but include an underlying sympathy with the people 
about whom he writes. 

Mr. Kiernan gives a useful chronological-political history of the revolution of 
1854. He wishes to attribute distinctive significance to this particular biennio by 
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claiming that it was the starting point for a century of agitation by landless 
peasants and industrial workers, But his own detailed account of 1854 will leave 
the reader feeling that in fact the revolutions of 1820, 1837, and 1868 involved 
larger issues and a higher proportion of the populace than did the events of 
1854-1856. The contents of the book do not have the balance of true scholarship. 
There are many breezy generalizations from which it would be hard to extract 
real meaning. On the other hand there are two separate footnotes for two not 
terribly significant descriptive phrases about Isabella II quoted from two English 
travelers of the 1850's. Scholars will find much new information on the political 
infighting among Isabella, Espartero, O'Donnell, and Olózaga. But the book is not 
noteworthy for interpretation and perspective. 


University of California, San Diego GABRIEL JACKSON 


HET STERFHUIS VAN WILLEM VAN ORANJE. By P. Scherft. [Leidse 
Historische Reeks, Number 12.] ([Leiden:] Universitaire Pers Leiden. 1966. 
Pp. 342. 32.50 gl.) 

Tue assassination of William the Silent on July 10, 1584, was a disaster for his 

family as well as for his people. The Prince of Orange left behind him a young 

widow and no less than twelve children from a total of four marriages. There was no 
will, only the project of one. And who could say what the estate consisted of, when 
so many of the properties were in the hands of the enemy? Not until peace came 
would the States-General be in a position to meet their enormous financial obliga- 
tions to the House of Orange in a completely satisfactory way. Another diff- 
culty was that the oldest son, Philip William, was being held prisoner in Madrid. As 

a result of all these complications the estate was only divided after the Truce of 

1609. By that time the younger sons, Maurice and Frederick Henry, had ob- 

tained the lion’s share of the inheritance. Maurice treated his brothers badly and 

his sisters shamefully. Since he was Stadholder of Holland, Zeeland, and eventually 
of three other provinces as well, he could bend the courts to his will or even 
ignore them. Luckily the tripartite division was not to be permanent. Philip Wil- 
liam had no children by his marriage, and on his death in 1618 his share passed 
intact to the bachelor Maurice. Seven years later when Maurice died Frederick 

Henry acquired the entire complex of estates. 

Dr. Scherft takes the story down to 1609 and gives a summary of the events of 
the next sixteen years. Ápparently he was hindered by a number of gaps in the 
surviving records, so that it is nowhere clear just what the estate comprised, nor 
what the revenues were. Thus his book will be of more use to the political than 
to the economic historian. A few cuts in the discursive prose would have made 
room for tables, a genealogical chart, and perhaps a map. Although the author 
has not solved all his structural problems, or asked all the right questions of his 
material, he has made a useful contribution to the history of the House of 
Orange and particularly to that of Maurice. A summary of the argument is pro- 
vided in French. 


University of North Carolina STEPHEN B. BAXTER 
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DE OORLOGVOERING TER ZEE IN JOURNALEN EN ANDERE STUK- 
KEN. Edited by J. R. Bruijn. [Werken uitgegeven door het Historisch Genoot- 
schap (Gevestigd te Utrecht), Third Series, Number 84.] (Groningen: J. B. 
Wolters, 1966. Pp. 248.) 


Tue closing three naval battles of the third Anglo-Dutch War (1672-1674), which 
frustrated the design of the French and British to invade Holland from the sea, 
helped secure the independent existence of the Dutch Republic for at least another 
century and thus constitute a prime example of the influence of sea power upon 
history. Moreover, the Dutch fought all three engagements under the personal di- 
rection of one of the great practitioners of naval warfare, Admiral de Ruyter. The 
battles fought off the southern Dutch coast near Schoneveldt on June 7 and 
June 14 and off the island of Texel on August 21—all in 1673—have therefore 
frequently attracted professional naval historians, among them J. C. de Jonge, 
A. T. Mahan, J. C. M. Warnsinck, and E. Coenen. 

Though the history of these engagements has been relatively well explored, its 
primary sources have until recently not been readily accessible. The present pub- 
lication fills this gap, providing a Dutch counterpart to the Journals and Narra- 
tives of the Third Dutch War by Roger Charles Anderson (1946). Reproduced in 
full for the first time are De Ruyter's own journal (April 29-September 25, 1673) 
and the journal kept by his son, Engel de Ruyter, who served under his father in all 
three engagements (March 15-October 1673). 

In addition to these two eyewitness accounts, the present collection of docu- 
ments includes a narrative reconstructed by the son of Admiral Sweers in 1729 
with the aid of documents left him by his father, who died in the Battle of Texel. 
As an appendix the present volume prints five letters written by De Ruyter to his 
two married daughters and an official list of ships that participated in the Battle of 
Texel. 

With the exception of the ship’s list, which corrects the one published by 
Anderson, the documents reproduced here are likely to be of greater interest to the 
general reader than to the specialist. While De Ruyter’s journal does not at all re- 
veal his tactical thinking, it does illuminate the man himself and his relations with 
the political leaders of his day. With the fleet operating in home waters, the Prince 
of Orange and the members of the States-General kept an astonishingly close rein 
on naval strategy. 

The texts have been edited and annotated with care. The editor has written a 
useful, scholarly introduction and has provided a helpful glossary, a bibliography, 
and indexes of persons, ships, and places. 


Washington, D. C. B. H. WABEKE 


DE ARBEIDSINZET: DE GEDWONGEN ARBED VAN NEDERLAND- 
ERS IN DUITSLAND, 1940-1945. By B. A. Sijes. [Ministerie van Cultuur, 
Recreatie en Maatschappelijk Werk, Rijksinstituut voor Oorlogsdocumentatie. 
Monografieën, Number 11.] (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1966. Pp. xi, 
730) 


Siyss's new book is a “definitive” study of the German labor draft in the Nether- 
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lands during the Second World War. It is the product of more than ten years of 
painstaking labor and complements and in many ways supersedes A. J. H. 
Bauer's earlier work De openbare arbeidsbemiddeling gedurende de bezettingstijd 
1940-1945 (1948). The forty-page English summary makes the substance of the 
book available to the reader not familiar with the Dutch language. 

Sijes’s special contributions include his well-documented demonstration that the 
long-standing desire of Dutch government officials to achieve a more efficient or- 
ganization of employment services was a major factor inducing such civil serv- 
ants as Acting Secretary-General Verwey to cooperate with the Germans. He 
also shows that Speer’s determined policy to transfer German war production to 
the occupied territories, rather than the opposition of Dutch officials or of the 
population, was, until the summer of 1944, the single most important impediment 
to even more massive deportations. The chapter on Dutch workers in Germany con- 
stitutes a contribution to the history of forced labor during the war. In a wider 
sense, Sijes’s book provides one more detailed illustration of the deleterious effect 
on the German war effort of policy conflicts within the Nazi hierarchy. 

Sijes’s judgments of the conduct of his countrymen are balanced and fair, tread- 
ing the middle ground between wartime emotionalism and the new revisionism 
which explains and justifies everything. He is critical of the collaboration of top 
civil servants while recognizing their motives. He acknowledges that patriotic 
motives played only a minor part in determining the attitudes of potential draftees 
and that there was relatively little objection on grounds of principle to work in 
support of the German war effort in Dutch factories, Although by the nature of its 
conception not as dramatic as Sijes’s earlier monographs on the February strike of 
1941 and the labor raids of 1944, the present work constitutes his most important 
contribution to the history of the Second World War. 


Pitzer College WERNER WARMBRUNN 


OTTO THOTT'S UFORGRIBELIGE TANKER OM KOMMERCIENS TIL- 
STAND: ET NATIONALOKONOMISK PROGRAMSKRIFT FRA 1735. 
By Kristof Glamann. ([Copenhagen:] Københavns Universitets Fond til Til- 
vejebringelse af Læremidler. 1966. Pp. 138.) 


Orro Thott (1703-1785) belonged to a distinguished Danish noble family and, 
like others of his class, completed his education by a long period of travel and 
study abroad. Upon accepting office at home, in the middle of a period of 
economic depression comparable, in relative seriousness, to that of two centuries 
later, Thott wrote an official memorandum on the state and origin of commerce. 
Perhaps his ideas were contestable, but this edition of his program, hitherto only 
available in manuscript in the Danish Rigsarkiv, is not. 

Taking up the second and shorter part of the book, the memorandum is con- 
cerned with Danish agriculture, manufactures, and commerce. With little theoriz- 
ing, Thott described the situation in 1735 and then suggested remedies for problems. 
Danish agriculture, he argued, was depressed, with prices on necessary im- 
ports remaining high while prices on Danish products were low. Competition from 
Schleswig, then a part of the domestic economy, had been ruinous. A migration to 
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Copenhagen from the countryside left the farmers with a shortage of manpower 
and a general shortage of money. Thott suggested that tax relief, protection 
against Schleswig, and the encouragement of individual incentive, energy, and 
thrift would have led to greater domestic consumption. Storage facilities and a min- 
imum price on grain, more trade with Norway, commercial treaties with 
other countries, and import restrictions would also have helped. The labor shortage 
could have been solved by keeping youths on the farms, by settling indi- 
gent children from Copenhagen in the country, and by immigration. Luxuries 
should have been restricted and foreign goods bought directly from the seller and 
carried in Danish ships, with the exporter also being a buyer of Danish goods. 
Domestic manufactures could have been encouraged in such ways as, for example, 
by promoting the practical sciences within Danish education. Commerce, finally, 
was described as the axle between the wheels of agriculture and manufacturing, 
allowing them to roll. Active and enterprising merchants were needed who 
realized that “infallibly the first and most certain economic rule for becoming 
rich is to save.” 

Glamann’s germane and well-constructed analysis, making up the first part of 
the book, concentrates on Thott’s views on agriculture and commerce. He pro- 
vides the background and critical apparatus necessary for an understanding of the 
treatise in its time and place, and he has performed his task well. 


University of California, Riverside Ernst EKMAN 


FOR JYSK. OG FOR DANSK HISTORIE: JYSK SELSKAB FOR HISTORIE, 
SPROG OG LITTERATUR, 1866-1966. [Skrifter udgivet af Jysk Selskab 
for Historie, Sprog og Litteratur, Number 14.] (Aarhus: Universitetsforlaget. 
1966. Pp. 147.) 

Tue Society for the History, Language and Literature of Jylland (Jutland) has 

issued, under the editorship of Vagn Dybdal, an anniversary issue that combines 

three lines of development in its few pages. Besides the editor, ten others con- 
tribute essays varying in length from four to twenty pages. 

A section of some thirty pages dealing with the background and formation of 
the society by two writers is followed by five brief biographies of its editors from 
1866 to 1937. These are all valuable for the history of local research and publica- 
tion; in two of them, on Villads Christensen by Tage Kaarsted and on Sigvard 
Nygard by Johan Hvidtfeldt, there is that shimmer of sympathetic understanding 
too often lacking in such brief biographical sketches. The complete reconstruction 
of the society after 1930 and its conversion into a national body occupies the last 
four sections, some forty-six pages. This brought growth in membership, but some 
divergence from the original aims and ideals. Yet it has managed to keep some 
portion of its first intent and has resisted rather well the increasing pressure of 
Copenhagen with the danger of the capital swallowing up the hinterland. The 
print is clear, the binding good, the pictorial reproduction satisfactory, and the 
proofreading outstanding. This is not a story of great historical work, but of good, 
hearty, loyal labor. 


University of Southern California Francis J. Bowman 
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DIE OSTKARELISCHE FRAGE: DIE ENTSTEHUNG EINES NATION- 
ALEN EXPANSIONSPROGRAMMS UND DIE VERSUCHE ZU SEINER 
VERWIRKLICHUNG IN DER AUSSENPOLITIK FINNLANDS IN 
DEN JAHREN 1918-1920. By Mauno Jääskeläinen. [Studia Historica, Vol- 
ume VI.] (Helsinki: [Suomen Historiallinen Seura.] 1965. Pp. 299. Fmk. 12.) 


Tue Finnish declaration of independence on December 6, 1917, had barely been 
translated into independence actually achieved (by the victory of the legal govern- 
ment in the war precipitated by the Red revolt in January-May 1918) when rela- 
tions with Communist Russia became disturbed by the east Karelian question. The 
question had emerged, in the first instance, because the Finns hoped and attempted 
to bring their Karelian kinfolk, living beyond Finland's eastern boundary in Russia, 
within the borders of the Finnish Republic. Failing to persuade the new masters of 
Russia that the principle of national self-determination should be applied to the east 
Karelians and that east Karelia should be ceded to Finland, the Finns ultimately 
succeeded, or thought they had succeeded, in inserting into the Dorpat peace treaty 
of October 20, 1920, provisions sufficient to safeguard the language and cultural 
"nationality interests" of the Karelians. The effort failed and, in retrospect, was 
bound to fail. Later Finnish endeavors, in 1921-1923, to secure the east Karelian’s 
"nationality interests" by obtaining action of the League of Nations in their behalf 
likewise met with no success and merely show how unrealistic Finland's policy in 
the matter was. 

Dr. Jááskeláinen's able study covers the crucial years 1918-1920. His descrip- 
tion of the problem and especially of the means and measures whereby the Finns 
attempted to carry their expansionist endeavors to a successful conclusion is clear 
and persuasive. Two score pages are devoted to an illuminating summary of the 
nationalist-romanticist conceptions current in the country after the emergence of 
the modern Finnish nationalist movement over a century ago. The problem of 
east Karelia during World War I is discussed at length, the events of 1918 (includ- 
ing the maneuverings at the Peace Conference) are adequately described, and the 
events leading to the Dorpat peace treaty are admirably delineated. The discussion 
is objective throughout, which is merely one way of saying that the author is free 
from the sentimental encumbrances that frequently have characterized Finnish 
discussions of the east Karelian problem and Finland’s foreign policy objectives 
after 1918. 

The Dorpat peace treaty provided, among other things, that the Finnish vol- 
unteer forces that had advanced into east Karelia be withdrawn. It also stated that 
the two provinces involved “will be reunited with the Russian State and will form 
the autonomous East Karelian area that enjoys the rights of national self-determina- 
tion.” The inhabitants of the two provinces were free to move within a year, with 
their property, to Finland, These and other provisions of the treaty did not prevent 
future friction. The result was that Finland was regarded by the Soviets as an ag- 
gressor intent on territorial gain, while the Finns were inclined to view their 
eastern neighbor as a repudiator of the principle of national self-determination 
whose treaty commitments could not be taken literally. By 1939 it had become 
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clear, however, that the Finnish case was weak and could not, under any forseeable 
circumstances, be successfully pursued. 


Columbia University Joux H. WuoniNEN 


AGRIPPA AND THE CRISIS OF RENAISSANCE THOUGHT. By Charles 
G. Nauert, Jr. [Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, Number 55.] (Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press. 1965. Pp. vi, 374. Cloth $8.00, paper $7.00.) 


AcRrPPA von Nettesheim (1486-1535) was a prototype of Faust, the restless pur- 
suer of human knowledge and human power who lived his life between optimism 
and despair. Learned in theology and in many branches of philosophy, like other 
Renaissance Faustians he looked to occultism for the key that would fit all doors. 
Practitioner as well as theorist, he was famous in his day as a magician and 
astrologer. 

As a Renaissance magus of the first rank Agrippa warrants the detailed treat- 
ment Professor Nauert gives him in this book. Belief in magic and occultism, as 
many scholars have been pointing out, was an intellectually respectable and nearly 
ubiquitous aspect of the thought of the period. As a point of view from which 
Renaissance thinkers looked at their world and man's place in it, it can no longer 
be dismissed merely as arrant superstition or charlatanism, nor shunted aside as an 
irrelevant diversion on the path toward modern science. But Agrippa had another 
side, and this makes him doubly interesting. Not only did he come to raise serious 
doubts about occultism (while continuing to practice it), but he composed one of 
the most widely read skeptical treatises of the age, De incertitudine et vanitate 
scientiarum (1526), in which he questioned the ability of the human intellect to 
reach any truth whatsoever. What relation these two sides of Agrippa’s thought 
bore to each other is a difficult but important problem, not peculiar to Agrippa. 

Nauert tackles his subject with industry and courage. If he sometimes ex- 
presses himself as though he minimizes the amount of attention that has recently 
been given to Agrippa and to the whole subject of Renaissance occultism, he is, 
nevertheless, well informed on what has been done, and he cites recent scholar- 
ship frequently. He gives us much more information on the life of Agrippa than we 
have had before, adding considerable detail to the emerging picture of a new kind 
of professional savant, strongly drawn to the traditional fields of philosophy and 
religion but unable to fit himself into the traditional social roles of cleric, school- 
man, or even humanist. He deals, on the whole successfully, with the questions of 
Agrippa's connections with secret societies and his relation to the Protestant Ref- 
ormation, Most of all Nauert is interested in the problem of Agrippa's controversial 
place in intellectual history. He follows Cassirer, Garin, and others who have 
insisted that occultism and skepticism were two facets of a single movement: the 
shattering of the medieval bases of human knowledge and the attempt to recon- 
struct a new approach. The solution undoubtedly lies in this direction, although 
it does not follow that Agrippa was moving, however uncertainly, toward the 
methodology of modern science, as Nauert maintains, Here he seems to disregard 
his own sound principle, that magic ought to be studied "as a historical phenom- 
enon in its own right, whether or not it led western mankind toward the great 
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scientific advances of the seventeenth and later centuries.” In keeping to this main 
issue, Nauert has succeeded in making an important contribution. 


Rutgers University Donatp WEINSTEIN 


THE GERMAN MILITARY ENTERPRISER AND HIS WORK FORCE: A 
STUDY IN EUROPEAN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL HISTORY. Volume 
Il. By Fritz Redlich. [Vierteljahrschrift für Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 
Beihefte, Number 48.] (Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH. 1965. 
Pp. viii, 322. DM 48.) 


Tus concluding volume of a fundamental work in modern European military 
and social history is based on massive research in a wide varicty of sources, and its 
style is reasonably clear and quite free of social science jargon. The volume begins 
with an analysis of the military entrepreneur's business from 1650 to 1800, his 
income, his risks, and the reasons for his decline. "What Napoleon extinguished 
was princely,” not private, “entrepreneurship, and, after his downfall and the 
introduction of universal military service, . . . no room was left for a revival" 
of what had become a thoroughly "vicious institution." Two chapters deal with 
the origins, mobility, motivation, professionalization, and domestication of the 
officers, whether they were military contractors or not, and three with the origins, 
lives, and rewards of the common soldier. These were the years in which the 
“uprooted, roving mercenary” of the Thirty Years’ War and much earlier wars 
was replaced by a worker “who served his whole life in the same army, unless 
he deserted or in rare cases was discharged at the end of a war,” at real wages 
that declined after about 1750 from those of an artisan to those of a day laborer. 

The two volumes have a single index of names and a single bibliography. 
Neither (at seventeen dollars in hard covers and twelve dollars in paper covers) is 
cheap, even by American standards, Since both are essential to any serious student 
of the military history of a fairly long period, a less expensive summary of Pro- 
fessor Redlich’s conclusions—something like Michael Roberts’ superb The Military 
Revolution, 1560-1660—would be most welcome. The works of Roberts, Craig, 
Wedgwood, Nef, Dorn, Rothenberg, and other American and English historians 
who have dealt with this period are not mentioned in the bibliography. While 
they were not necessary to the author's research, it would have been most interest- 
ing to have his comments on them. He has, in short, done so expert a job that he 
"owes" the general reader a shorter and cheaper survey of warfare in this period. 


Duke University Turopore Ropp 


DE LA FRANC-MACONNERIE MYSTIQUE AU SACERDOCE: OU LA 
VIE ROMANTIQUE DE FRIEDRICH-LUDWIG-ZACHARIAS WER- 
NER (1768-1823). By Louis Guinet. [Publication Number 3.] (Caen: Asso- 
ciation des Publications de la Faculté des Lettres et Sciences Humaines de 
l'Université de Caen. 1964. Pp. 246.) 


In writing this biography, Professor Guinet has excellently described and analyzed 
the tormented life of the German romantic dramatist and poet, Friedrich Ludwig 
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Zacharias Werner (1768-1823). Torn between the duality of sensuousness. and 
carnal pleasure on the one hand and ethereal, Neoplatonic love on the other, 
Werner’s life stands as a romantic archetype. One impulse led him to the theater, 
actresses, prostitutes, and three marriages, while the other led him to mysticism, 
Freemasonry, and the Catholic Church. His plays and poetry testify to his dual 
nature and internal struggle. He was a spiritual nomad who finally sought cer- 
tainty in Catholicism. He entered the Church in 1811 and was ordained a priest in 
1814, but he never found the peace he sought, only further doubts and pitfalls. 

Guinet has convincingly explained Werner's problems in psychoanalytic terms. 
The dramatist was dominated by his pietistic and neurotic mother, who, at times, 
believed that she was the Virgin and that her son was Jesus. The susceptible boy 
soon accepted his sacred mission and rejected the Enlightenment teachings of his 
father and his professors at the University of Königsberg. He saw Freemasonry, 
like Catholicism, as a mystical means to achieve moral purification. His numerous 
affairs and marriages, according to Guinet, merely constituted Oedipal infidelities 
committed against his mother. His plays were marked and sometimes marred 
by this mystical and pietistic bent. 

What makes this work especially valuable is Guinet’s careful research into 
Werner’s relationship to contemporary writers, most notably Goethe and Mme. de 
Staël. Guinet has quite convincingly shown how Werner’s visits to Weimar in 1808 
and 1809 influenced Goethe’s writing of the last scenes of Faust. Unfortunately, 
however, while scrupulously examining the details of “la vie romantique,” the 
author has failed to place his subject in the broader context that he deserves. ‘The 
reader is left to assess the full stature of Werner as a writer and a literary innovator 
without Guinet’s assistance. It is almost by chance that the author relates how 
Werner’s drama commemorating the anniversary of his mother’s death, Der 
vierundzwanzigste Februar, created a new dramatic genre, the Schicksalsdrama or 
drama of fate. To relate in detail Werner’s influence on Goethe is not to reveal his 
full artistic importance. 

Many biographies of Werner have preceded this one, the first being that of 
Werner's friend, Hitzig, in 1823. In fact, most of the present study is derived 
from the author's earlier study, Zacharias Werner et l'ésotéristne maçonnique 
(1962). Guinet's works have added a unique, analytic description of Werner's 
remarkable life to this literature. 


University of Wisconsin STERLING FISHMAN . 


FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS AND INDUSTRIALIZATION IN THE 
RHINELAND, 1815-1870. By Richard Tilly. (Madison: University of Wis- 
consin Press. 1966. Pp. viii, 197. $6.50.) 


"T's competent account of the history of financial institutions in the Rhineland 
between 1815 and 1870 stresses their role in the economic development of this im- 
portant industrial region. Relying on Rhenish provincial and local records, includ- 
ing the archives of the Cologne banking house of Oppenheim, Professor Tilly 
analyzes in detail the financial institutions and practices of this period, but not 
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without gauging their significance from the viewpoint of a modern economist. 
These economic evaluations are often enhanced by quantitative estimates that pro- 
vide an over-all configuration. This penetrating analysis of widely scattered sources 
constitutes the lasting contribution of this work. 

In a broader sense, Tilly believes that causal relationships proceed from eco- 
nomic to financial development and, in this case, without the benefit of any sig- 
nificant government aid. Thus, his monograph demonstrates that Rhenish bankers 
met successfully within the restrictive framework set by Prussian financial pol- 
icies the increasing demands made upon them for industrial capital by private en- 
terprise. In this connection, students of institutional history will be interested in the 
development of mixed banking in the Rhineland, a device so characteristic of later 
German practice. 

Tilly does not try to investigate the availability of other capital sources for in- 
dustrial development; nor does he concern himself with the growth of state-owned 
industries, questions one wishes he would make the subject of his next study. 
Nor does the work attempt to analyze Prussian economic and fiscal policies as 
such, so that in my opinion the author’s conclusion that “the intent, if not the 
effect, of Prussian monetary and banking policy toward the Rhineland before 
1870 was to restrict the latter's industrial development” needs further study and 
clarification. Such, largely self-imposed, limitations should in no way detract 
from the value of this work. 


Library of Congress Arnotp H. Price 


DER DEUTSCHE REFORMVEREIN: GROSSDEUTSCHE STIMMEN UND 
KRAFTE ZWISCHEN VILLAFRANCA AND KONIGGRATZ. By Willy 
Real. [ Historische Studien, Number 395.] (Lübeck: Mattiesen Verlag. 1966. 
Pp. 228. DM. 23.20.) 


Tue author of this monograph discusses the attempt to organize and hold together 
grossdeutsch opinion—one scarcely dares to use the word "forces"—during the 
critical years 1859-1866. He has had access to the unpublished papers of leaders in 
the effort, Heinrich von Gagern, Gustav von Lerchenfeld, Oskar von Wyden- 
brugk, and August Reichensperger, and those of the Deutscher Reformverein itself, 
and he has explored the published sources and the voluminous secondary literature. 
He concentrates upon the negotiations among the leaders, national and to a much 
less extent local, who established and maintained the Deutscher Reformverein, 
limiting his remarks upon the strength and social composition of the grossdeutsch 
popular support to the estimates that these leaders gave. 

I found the author’s chronological political analysis inadequate for the subject. 
The discussion of constitutional proposals, even for the organization of the Re- 
formverein itself, aside from those for the German Confederation, includes so 
many ideas and so many plans in such brief form-—what Scháffle, Bernus, or 
Fróbel said in this letter and in that—that the author loses himself and the reader 
in the trees. He often elaborates to no manifest purpose upon the arguments over 
political procedure among the association’s leaders; apparently he found the details 
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in the unpublished correspondence of persons like Lerchenfeld irresistible. The 
Deutscher Reformverein needed to be investigated, and although they offer no 
surprise, the author’s conclusions about its failure are convincing: the association 
lived upon the expectation that Austria would develop an effective interest in re- 
forming the German Confederation, and it collapsed with the exclusion of Aus- 
tria from the German constitutional organization. 

Students of the period of German unification must read Dr. Real’s volume, 
but his subject calls for not merely a political but a constitutional and what the 
Germans term a “sociological analysis.” Until a volume of this kind is written, we 
shall not be informed about the strength and weakness of the Deutscher Reform- 
verein and the grossdeutsch movement. 


University of California, Los Angeles Eucrene N. ANDERSON 


AUS NACHSTER NAHE: LEBENSERINNERUNGEN 1884-1927. By Arnold 
Brecht. (Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 1966. Pp. 526. DM 38.) 


No chapter of German history has been so often misrepresented as the brief era of 
the Weimar Republic. Vilified by Hitler, it has been frequently misunderstood also 
by foreign observers who saw in it primarily the seedbed of National Socialism, but 
failed to recognize the positive forces at work in it. At last, some convincing wit- 
nesses have taken the stand to correct this false picture. 

After Erich Eyck’s History of the Weimar Republic, Toni Stolper’s biography 
of Gustav Stolper, Count Harry Kessler’s Tagebücher, and Theodor Heuss’s 
Erinnerungen 1905-1933, comes the first part of Arnold Brecht’s memoirs. A 
scholar-statesman of impeccable character and wide horizons, an author who has no 
personal ax to grind, tells here brilliantly what he observed in the Wilhelmstrasse. 
Americans know him as distinguished professor of political science at the New 
School for Social Research since 1933; they are familiar with the high caliber of his 
writing from earlier books such as Prelude to Silence (1944) and Political Theory 
(1959). After a colorful description of his carefree youth in Lübeck and of early 
experiences in government service, he concentrates on the years 1918-1927; a sec- 
ond volume, soon to follow, will carry the story to 1965. In many respects, Brecht’s 
eloquent testimony is still more important than that of Eyck and Heuss because 
he was closer to the great decisions of that decade. Brecht’s political role began 
when he was appointed Cabinet Secretary by Prince Max von Baden, the last Im- 
perial Chancellor; he criticizes him for never having personally explained the 
necessity of abdication to William II. Thereafter, Brecht served under seven Chan- 
cellors of the Weimar Republic, holding the key position as head of the constitu- 
tional division in the Department of the Interior until he was suddenly dismissed 
by a German Nationalist minister. He knew President Friedrich Ebert intimately, 
and he admired his courage and grasp of political affairs. Brecht enjoyed the 
friendship of Walther Rathenau, whose scintillating personality he assesses with 
fairness and sympathy. He does full justice also to Gustav Stresemann and his turn 
to the democratic republic in 1923; he was “mit dem Herzen bei der Sache.” His 
observations at close range confirm my own interpretation of Stresemann’s chancel- 
lorship. 
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Brecht has put serious students of German history forever in his debt by this 
magnificent reconstruction of a stormy decade. 


Trenton State College Ferm E. Hinscu 


THE GERMANS AND THEIR MODERN HISTORY. By Fritz Ernst. Trans- 
lated from the German by Charles M. Prugh. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1966. Pp. xii, 164. $4.50.) 


Tms volume presents a series of special lectures on recent German history that 
Professor Ernst gave at Heidelberg University in 1961-1962. A historian belonging 
to the “younger” generation (those who had experienced World War I only as 
children or youths), Ernst had been an active supporter of the university reform 
movement in the 1950's, which aimed at revitalizing the German university to fit 
the needs of modern society. One of the objectives of the movement was to re- 
emphasize the educational mission of the university as compared with pure re- 
search, and, in view of the difficulty of many Germans to cope with their history 
after the cataclysmic events of 1945, scholars of German history and especially of 
Zeitgeschichte had an important contribution to make to this process which for 
many Germans involved a genuine “re-education.” 

As rector of Heidelberg University in 1945, Ernst felt keenly the students’ need 
to hear a frank and balanced interpretation of the last fifty years of German history 
by one who had lived through that difficult period but who had remained free 
from involvement in the Nazi movement. The purpose of the lectures, then, was to 
show how the Germans had actually experienced the events and crises of the past 
half century and particularly to try to answer some of the questions students have 
today about the rise and the nature of National Socialism. In calling upon his 
audience to try to understand the German people’s reactions during that time, 
Ernst did not intend to offer a national apology but rather, as he said, “an apology 
of the older generation to a younger. .. .” Ernst subjected the second German 
Empire to a critical reappraisal. To re-create the atmosphere of those times he cited 
copiously from letters, diaries, and works of middle-class German writers, one of 
the more original chapters of the book being a short literary history of World War I. 
The author offered no facile answers, no oversimplified judgments, and some 
non-German historians may not agree with his somewhat generous opinions re- 
garding the attitude of university professors and students during the Third 
Reich. But he also unequivocally asserted what many older Germans refused to 
admit: that “everyone knew, at least after 1938, that Jews as well as leftists were 
being persecuted in an inhuman manner. Anyone who denies this is lying.” 

This book was of course intended for German readers, to break the “con- 
spiracy of silence” that had prevailed for many years after 1945, especially among 
the older generation of Germans. But Ernst was particularly anxious to have 
these lectures made available to the English-speaking world. The translation is. 
adequate, and the usefulness of the volume is enhanced by Ernst’s critical com- 
mentary, but is marred by several minor factual errors and misspellings in notes 
added by the editor. 


American University Cant G. ANTHON 
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ARMY, INDUSTRY, AND LABOR IN GERMANY, 1914-1918. By Gerald D. 
Feldman. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1966. Pp. xvi, 572. 
$12.50.) 


Terre have been a number of recent studies on the German Army's military and 
political role in World War I, but one of its most important spheres of influence, the 
economic, has thus far been neglected. Professor Feldman's solid book fills an im- 
portant need. It is based on extensive research in West German archives, supple- 
mented by work in American libraries. Access to materials in East Germany was, 
unfortunately, denied, although the archives at Potsdam and Merseburg cooper- 
ated by answering questions and supplying copies of some important documents. 

Like most "triangles," this is not a simple story, and a brief review can hardly 
convey its complexity. The first of the book's four parts deals with the initial ef- 
forts of the military, primarily the Prussian War Ministry, to cope with the many 
unforeseen economic problems resulting from twentieth<century warfare. Consid- 
ering the conservative bent of the ministry and the novelty of these problems, its 
approach was surprisingly open minded. Especially on the most crucial issue—the 
conflicting interests of industry and labor—the ministry tended to side with labor's 
social and economic demands against the industrialists’ unashamed greed for prof- 
its. This relatively enlightened, albeit improvised, policy gave way in 1916 to the 
far more highly organized but hardly more effective “gamble” of the Hindenburg 
Program. The genesis of this program and of its chief administrative agency, the 
War Office, is treated in the second part of the book. While the adoption of the 
program presented a victory for heavy industry, the passage of its corollary, the 
Auxiliary Service Bill, amounted to a triumph for organized labor. The con- 
flicting interests of these groups condemned to failure the well-meaning admin- 
istration of the War Office by General Wilhelm Groener, to which the third and 
longest section of the book is devoted. His main adversary was Colonel Max Bauer, 
Ludendorff’s right-hand man and, far more than Ludendorff, the real villain of 
the book. Ludendorff’s influence, as shown in the fourth and concluding section, 
was far less absolute and his “dictatorship” far more uncertain and vacillating than 
historians have hitherto assumed. It has been customary to see the many internal 
conflicts in wartime Germany as primarily between civilian and military authori- 
ties. But in the economic sphere, as Feldman shows, the army itself was deeply 
divided and hardly deserves any credit for purposeful leadership. 

Given the large scope of his subject, Feldman's account is remarkably complete. 
One might have wished for more thorough coverage of secondary materials, and 
the use of English equivalents for German terms and titles is confusing. But these 
are minor shortcomings. Some apt illustrations from Simplicissimus help relieve 
the unavoidably factual tone of the book. 


Yale University Hans W. GATZKE 
LE PUTSCH DE HITLER A MUNICH EN 1923. By Georges Bonnin. (Les 
Sables d'Olonne: Bonnin Editeur. 1966. Pp. 230.) 


AvrHoUcH this book is essentially a collection of documents, it is peculiar in that 
all the documents have been translated from their original German into French and, 
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furthermore, have been arranged so as to carry the burden of the author’s argu- 
ment. Perhaps because of the author’s skill in arrangement, the book has a quality 
uncommon in such collections: it is fascinating to read. The core of the work is the 
section containing the stenographic reports of the closed sessions of the Hitler 
trial of 1924. These were discovered by M. Bonnin in the Alexandria collection in 
1959 and are made public here for the first time. Particularly interesting is the 
deposition of General Lossow, which seems to indicate that the Bavarian govern- 
ment group under Kahr was cooperating rather closely with Seeckt in Berlin and 
stood prepared to support the establishment of the “Directory,” which Seeckt was 
considering at the time. 

The author contends that behind this willingness to cooperate with Berlin lay 
the deeper intention to rearm Germany for operations against France. Documents 
drawn from the Seeckt Papers in the Military Archives at Freiburg, the Federal 
Archives at Koblenz, and the State Archives in Munich are brought together to 
substantiate this argument. Despite the fact that some further evidence of German 
rearmament in violation of the Versailles Treaty is indicated, there does not seem 
to be here any firm demonstration of a well-formed conspiracy involving Seeckt 
and the Bavarian officials. 

Though the major theme of the book is not convincingly proven, this work is 
nonetheless a valuable and handy source of new documentation on the events lead- 
ing up to the Hitler Putsch. In addition to the Lossow deposition already men- 
tioned, the book also contains Seisser’s notes on his conversations with Seeckt, 
Haniel von Haimhausen’s reports to Berlin on political developments in Bavaria, 
and good, though conflicting, descriptions of the march to Odeonsplatz. There is 
little about Hitler that is new, and, in fact, the future dictator is treated almost as 
a secondary figure being used by the real powers in German politics, 


Purdue University James H. McRanniz 


GERMANIIA POD VLAST'IU FASHIZMA (1933-1939 GG.) [Germany un- 
der Fascism (1933-1939) ]. By G. L. Rozanov. (Moscow: Izdatel’stvo “Mezh- 
dunarodnye Otnosheniia." 1964. Pp. 517.) 

REVOLIUTSIONNYI KRIZIS 1923 G. V. GERMANII I GAMBURGSKOE 
VOSSTANIE [The Revolutionary Crisis of 1923 in Germany and the Ham- 
burg Uprising]. By D. S. Davidovich. (Moscow: Izdatel’stvo Sotsial'no- 
ekonomicheskoi Literatury. 1963. Pp. 335.) 


Rozanov laboriously expounds the common Soviet thesis that German fascism 
was the product of conspiring German monopolists, imperialists, nationalists, and 
"revanchists" who hoped to find a way out of the economic crisis by rearmament 
for eventual aggression against the Soviet Union. In this conspiracy the German 
plotters also had the full support of the British “ruling circles” and partly also of 
American financiers and industrialists, Using respectable Western sources, Roz- 
anov dwells at length on the financial aid given the Nazis by German industri- 
alists. His charges against American interests are less well supported. 

The account of the transfer of power to the Nazis is factual, straightforward, 
and generally free from distortion. So, too, is the rendition of Nazi foreign policy 
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to the outbreak of the war with Poland. Rozanov is fortunate in not being obliged 
to resort to distortion because the Soviet Union was not involved in the intrigues 
that preceded the transfer of power, and in foreign affairs it consistently advocated 
collective security from late 1933 to August 1939. The story of Nazi oppression 
within Germany is not overdone, though the scope and nature of Communist op- 
position after 1934, based mainly on Communist sources, are probably exagger- 
ated. The author wholly ignores the intellectual sources of Nazism. 

Possibly aware of the weakness shown by the German labor movement during 
the rise of Nazism and of the criticism of the divisive tactics of the Communist 
party, Rozanov severely condemns the “Rightist leaders” of the Social Democrats 
as well as Leftist deviationists such as the “Brandlerites,” Ruth Fischer, and 
Heinz Neumann, but he is also mildly critical of the German Communist party, 
which mistakenly saw the Social Democrats as its main enemy when it should 
have concentrated on creating a united front against the Nazis. His heroes re- 
main nevertheless Thalmann, Pieck, and Ulbricht. In his conclusion Rozanov 
chides the Western Powers for their failure to learn from history in reconstruct- 
ing the German Federal Republic for future aggression against the Soviet Union, 
forgetting that the “reborn German militarism” knows the way west as well as 
east. 
Rozanov’s book is, by Soviet standards, fair, factual, and reasonable. The West- 
ern reader will not learn much from it, but the Soviet reader should find it in- 
structive, It includes an excellent bibliography in Russian, German, and English, 
but no index. 

Davidovich’s work, unlike Rozanov’s, is a product of the Stalinist period of 
historiography at its worst. Facts and interpretations are shamelessly distorted; 
name-calling abounds. The Russian reader will receive from this book a per- 
verted view of what actually took place during the fateful year 1923, of the Com- 
intern policy, and of the personalities involved. Davidovich magnifies inordinately 
the scope and significance of the Hamburg uprising of 1923, and his accounts of 
the roles played there by the Comintern and the Soviet Politburo are perversions 
of the true facts. Brandler, in particular, is condemned in unmeasured terms, 
but Maslow, Fischer, Thalheimer, Trotsky, Zinoviev, and Radek are only slightly 
less excoriated. Borkenau, Flechtheim, and Arthur Rosenberg are condemned as 
“renegades.” There is a select but relatively extensive bibliography in Russian and 
German, but no index. 


City University of New York I. Sronz 


THE WAFFEN SS: HITLER’S ELITE GUARD AT WAR, 1939-1945. By 
George H. Stein. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 1966. Pp. xxxiv, 
330. $7.50.) 

To penetrate the ambiguities and contradictions of National Socialist administra- 

tive practice and to write a clear and informative description of the evolution of 

any of Hitler’s agencies require energy, critical judgment, and caution. For- 
tunately, Professor Stein is richly endowed with all three qualities. He has 
worked his way through mountains of doubtless not always absorbing docu- 
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ments in Washington, Alexandria, London, and Munich and has found much in 
them that was not known; he has weighed the findings of predecessors in the field 
like Reitlinger and Trevor-Roper judiciously and corrected them when necessary; 
and he has resisted the temptation to suggest that he has found answers to all of 
the problems posed by his theme. As a result, he has written a satisfying book, the 
most complete and objective history of Hitler’s elite guard that has yet appeared, 
and one that is not likely to be superseded easily or quickly. 

The Waffen SS originated in an essentially illegal act of Hitler during his first 
year in office, when he created a private practorian guard (the Leibstandarte SS) 
which was independent of the SS leadership, the party, and the government of 
the Reich. This formation was subsequently supplemented by a number of “Po- 
litical Purpose Squads” (to deal with political dissidents) and “Death’s Head 
Detachments” (to run the concentration camps). Hitler did not originally in- 
tend to make these bodies very large, and certainly not to convert them, or allow 
them to be converted, into anything resembling a separate army. They grew into 
a formidable military force almost accidentally: first, because the coming of war 
in 1939 made it seem necessary to give the armed SS detachments enough front- 
line duty to assure them of the respect of the German people when they sub- 
sequently performed their prescribed internal security functions; second, because 
the unexpected prolongation of the conflict made it expedient to enlarge the 
Waffen SS (which had demonstrated fighting qualities in the first campaigns that 
surprised professional soldiers) and gradually to expand it, contrary to the 
Führer's earlier concept, into a fourth branch of the Wehrmacht. 

The author describes this evolution, the administrative problems and conflicts 
it caused, and the military achievements of the Waffen SS that justified it au- 
thoritatively. He also provides his readers with a fascinating account of the in- 
creasingly mixed national composition of the Waffen SS—of the thirty-eight SS 
divisions in 1945, none was exclusively German, and at least nineteen consisted 
largely of foreign personnel—and an assessment of the performance of its various 
units, as well as a balanced analysis of the organization’s culpability for atrocities 
committed during the war at the front and in occupied areas. An impressive con- 
tribution to the historical record, this book will doubtless also play a part in the 
continuing West German controversy about the criminality of the Waffen SS, 
which has been caused by attempts of former members to rehabilitate it. 


Stanford University Gorpon A. Craic 


HITLERS STRATEGIE: POLITIK UND KRIEGFUHRUNG 1940-1941. By 
Andreas Hillgruber. (Frankfurt am Main: Bernard & Graefe Verlag für 
Wehrwesen. 1965. Pp. 715. DM 78.) 


Tus is a magnificent work based on a thorough study of all source material and 
literature available in German, English, French, and Italian, and on translations 
from Russian and Japanese. The notes, conveniently placed at the bottom of the 
page, reveal a critical evaluation of the sources. 

The primary focus of attention is on Hitler’s strategy from the collapse of 
France in June 1940 to the opening of the campaign against the Soviet Union a 
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year later. An introductory chapter carries us quickly over the war from its out- 
break; the penultimate chapter reviews its course until December 1941. By strat- 
egy Hillgruber means not the purely military concept but that zone where policy 
and the conduct of military operations unite. He notes, furthermore, a clear dis- 
tinction in Hitler’s thinking between the great-power (Grossmacht) position of 
Germany—the Kontinenialimperium to be achieved by the conquest of Lebens- 
raum in the East—and the world-power (Weltmacht) position when Germany, 
dominating Europe, would build a great high-seas fleet to be served by bases rim- 
ming the Atlantic and establish a great colonial empire in Africa, making it 
economically independent even for tropical raw materials. 

The author also devotes considerable attention to the explanation of the poli- 
cies of the other Great Powers because it is only with a sound grasp of those fac- 
tors to which Hitler reacted that it is possible fully to appreciate his strategy. 
Roosevelt in this period emerges as a very courageous and strong-minded 
leader; the Japanese were no more scrupulous toward Germany than Hitler to- 
ward them; Mussolini's abysmal failures are nicely delineated; and for lack of 
documentary evidence Stalin's thought is inferred from Russia's military and dip- 
lomatic actions. Although Hitler had a keen realization of Britain's imperial in- 
terests and-maritime traditions, he was blind to its age-old interest in the balance 
of power on the Continent, a blindness that left him quite unprepared for Church- 
ill’s refusal to accept peace after the fall of France. Hitler floundered around 
with Seza Lion, with the aerial attacks on England, with the submarine campaign. 
The problem was to force England to accept peace and yet not to destroy the 
British Empire, for its disintegration would bring no profit to Germany, only to 
other powers. America’s growing involvement—and for this and for its potential 
Hitler received sound reporting—meant that time worked against him. For a while 
he toyed with the continental bloc project, something that interested Ribbentrop 
much more than Hitler, who had ceased. to believe in it even before Molotov’s 
visit to Berlin in November 1940. 

Hitler's course in this crucial year, according to Hillgruber's interpretation, 
'represents in part a series of decisions as immediate responses to the actions of 
other powers, but chiefly a rather constant and consistent approach toward his 
penultimate goal, the establishment of a great German imperium in the East as a 
result of the destruction of Soviet Russia and the extermination of its “Jewish- 
Bolshevik ruling classes." Hitler's view that the Russian campaign would be swift 
and sure was shared by the top military leaders in Germany, in great contrast to 
the period prior to the campaign against France. During the planning stage of 
Barzanossa they were fully initiated into the FiArer’s determination to destroy a 
good part of the Russian population in order to create space for the "master race." 

Despite the difficult style, the annoying use of the phrase “Anglo-Saxon” 
powers to mean Great Britain and the United States, and a few other minor 
defects, Hillgruber’s book is a splendid study. 


Department of State Howarp M. Suyru 
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MEMOIRS 1945-53. By Konrad Adenauer. Translated by Beate Rhum von Oppen. 
(Chicago: Henry Regnery Company. 1966. Pp. 477. $10.00.) 


Here is the first volume of the long-awaited memoirs of one of the modern era’s 
greatest statesmen. Surely in terms of problems confronted and surmounted, 
Konrad Adenauer’s solid accomplishments are more impressive than Bismarck’s 
clever triumphs. Unfortunately the high drama of Adenauer’s role in reshaping 
postwar Germany is told in such a relentlessly dreary fashion that one wonders 
if the austere author were not writing it all down as an act of penance. 

Adenauer did not begin his remarkable career as a national statesman until he 
was in his seventies. Within a decade he had taught a suspicious Western world to 
trust his leadership of a new Germany; he had brought his crushed and confused 
people to an era of stability and prosperity unparalleled in German history; and he 
had transformed Germany’s position from pariah to ally. This economic, politi- 
cal, and diplomatic Wunder was accomplished in part by Adenauer’s great per- 
sonal qualities of persistence, diplomatic skill, and unperturbable sense of pur- 
pose. But he is quick to admit that he was mightily helped by other forces. 

He pays particular tribute to other great Western leaders who sought his goal 
of reconciliation and consolidation: Jean Monnet, Robert Schuman, Winston 
Churchill, and Harry Truman. Stalin’s Russia also contributed heavily to Ade- 
nauer's success. The constant threat of Communist aggression-—made acute by 
the clumsy attack on South Korea—gave Adenauer a splendid opportunity to 
profit from Western need of German power and to urge that Germany not become 
another Korea. By adroit negotiation Adenauer won an end to industrial dismem- 
berment, strengthened Germany’s economic and political position, achieved sover- 
cignty, and gained partnership in the Western alliance. 

But first he had to attain political power at home. After his unexpected victory 
over Schumacher, Adenauer faced a major political decision. Most of his party 
urged a “grand coalition” with the Socialists. Adenauer wanted no part of it. He 
wisely saw the need in a democracy for a strong opposition party, and he wanted 
the SPD to fill that function. Further, he recognized that Schumacher’s narrow 
and fanatical truculence, particularly in the areas of economic planning and for- 
eign policy, would have made cooperation impossible. Der alte Fuchs used all his 
cunning to win over his own party. He invited his colleagues to his home on 
August 21, 1949, and, on that memorable night used his knowledge of wine and 
his advantage as host to cajole, lecture, maneuver, and force the CDU to accept 
his program and to nominate him as their federal Chancellor. The Bundestag 
later confirmed the choice by a majority of one vote—Adenauer’s own. Any 
other vote, he comments laconically, “would have been hypocrisy.” 

The memoirs concentrate on foreign policy and set forth methodically, dog- 
gedly, and with infinite detail the chronological narrative of the author’s pro- 
gram. The detail is of course valuable, as are the lengthy quotations from previ- 
ously unpublished letters and the careful descriptions given of interviews with a 
dozen figures who helped shape the course of German history from 1945 to 1953. 
But these memoirs tend merely to catalogue rather than to illumine the issues of 
the many diplomatic conferences. Descriptions of the people involved are sin- 
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gularly unrevealing—as wooden and lifeless as the author's prose. The most dra- 
matic events of his life become drab and uninteresting in this telling. Throughout 
the book the author permits only hints of his own inner strength, complexity, 
and humanity. This great man’s achievements deserve a far better literary memo- 
rial than he has provided in his important but tedious book. The translation is in- 
telligent and accurate. 


Williams College Rosert G. L. Warr 


THE PASSING OF THE HAPSBURG MONARCHY, 1914-1918. In two vol- 
umes. By Arthur ]. May. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 
1966. Pp. 496; 497-864. $18.00 the set.) 


Pnaorzsson May belongs to the steadily declining school of scholars who, appar- 
ently for reasons of euphony, deprive a dynasty that has lost its throne of the 
proper spelling of its name as well. Naturally the substitution of p for b in “Habs- 
burg" can in no way detract from the value of this very impressive work. It has 
some outstanding merits and a number of mostly smaller shortcomings, some of 
which must be laid at the door of the editor of the manuscript. 

As to the decidedly positive features, no other work in the large and steadily 
expanding literature on the dissolution of the Habsburg Empire has to such 
length and depth discussed World War I public opinion, and here, in particular, 
the attitude of the press in the Entente countries and the United States, Regret- 
tably, the writings of Virginio Gayda, who influenced public opinion abroad 
against the monarchy possibly as much as Wickham Steed or Seton Watson, are 
not mentioned. May has also come very close to the solution of an almost insoluble 
problem: a proper balance in the narration of the course of events in the Viennese 
center and those in the political theaters of Budapest, Prague, Lwów, and Zagreb. 
His judgments as to the evaluation of specific events and personalities as well as to 
the complexity of causes responsible for the collapse are cautious, moderate, and 
mostly sound, Different views on particulars are possible, of course. 

In Volume I, a discussion of Fischer’s thesis set forth in Der Griff nach der 
Weltmacht would have been welcome as far as it pertains to Austria. The intensity 
of civil resistance among the Czechs is perhaps somewhat underrated, and Hun- 
garian willingness to support Austria with food is rated too generously. Commonly 
it is held that Viktor Adler represented the Center of socialist thinking and 
Renner the Right Wing. May takes the opposite view. To dub the unfortunate 
last Emperor, Charles, a harlequin monarch seems a harsh judgment; the evalua- 
tion of Arthur Schnitzler as an Austrian writer of second rank, a strange one. 
Spitzmüller was never in charge of a caretaker government, and the heir apparent 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand, while greatly interested in federal reorganization of 
the monarchy, was, according to the documents deposited in his Nachlass, never 
committed to it, and at the time of his death rather reluctant to initiate sweep- 
ing change. As to the military collapse the curious interpretation of the 
armistice terms by the Italian high command and its consequences, which made 
hundreds of thousands of Austro-Hungarian soldiers prisoners of war, is not dis- 
cussed. 
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There are minor factual errors, some of them pertaining to the intricacies 
of imperial etiquette. Foreign words are repeatedly misspelled, and quite a few 
personalities discussed in the text do not appear in the index. More disconcerting 
is the inadequacy of many references. Frequently the date of interesting literal 
quotations from foreign and domestic newspapers and magazines is not given; 
sometimes references are even more vague or altogether missing. In all these 
respects the first volume is superior to the second. 

Naturally such shortcomings cannot destroy the genuine distinction of a largely 
original work of great merit that shows solid evidence of years of dedicated re- 
search. Yet their elimination in a hoped for second edition would further enhance 
its value. 


Rutgers University Rosert A. KANN 


DAS VOLKERMANIFEST KAISER KARLS VOM 16. OKTOBER 1918: 
LETZTER VERSUCH ZUR RETTUNG DES HABSBURGERREICHES. 
By Helmut Rumpler. [Osterreich Archiv. Schriftenreihe des Instituts fiir 
Osterreichkunde.} (Munich: R. Oldenbourg Verlag. 1966. Pp. 96. DM 11.) 


Tus monograph utilizes the papers of Max Hussarek and of Johann Andreas 
Eichhoff in unraveling the story of the origins of Emperor Charles's promise to 
turn Austria into a Bundesstaat when that state already was in an advanced 
stage of decomposition. The author concludes that Hussarek deliberately assumed 
responsibility for the initiation of the manifesto of October 16, 1918, because of 
his desire to shield the last Habsburg from criticism. Though Charles actually 
turned to the idea of an appeal to his peoples only on October 11, his subsequent 
behavior, as documented by Mr. Rumpler, reveals an adroitness in averting 
direct accountability and in keeping his advisers unaware of his next move. 

Bulgaria’s collapse and Wilson’s refusal to bargain or compromise with the 
Central Powers were the considerations paramount in his mind. The Austro-Hun- 
garian Army was eager for an armistice as early as October 11. Foreign and mili- 
tary pressures, not a sincere belief in a “state-autonomy” for his nationalities, in- 
duced the monarch to embark upon the diplomatic play of October 11-16. Though 
the southern Slav question had worried both Vienna and Budapest unceasingly in 
1918, the manifesto actually aimed more at a solution of the Bohemian problem. 
Rumpler has decided that Hungary consequently should not bear the blame as- 
signed its ministers since 1918 for the manifesto’s failure. He also is convinced that 
the express recognition in the document of the integrity of the lands of the 
Hungarian crown derived from Charles’s determination to uphold his coronation 
oath and not from Magyar hints or threats. 

Valuable appendixes demonstrate the evolution of the manifesto ‘and the con- 
temporaneous, but suddenly dropped, discussions of constitutional reform. It 
would be foolish to assume that the author believes that the appeal ever had a 
chance of success. Rather, he offers expert detective work and interesting side lights 
on the Emperor, Hussarek, and Burián, the Minister of Foreign Affairs. : 


Washington and Lee University WILLIAM A. JENKS 
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DIE SALZVERSORGUNG DES WALLIS 1500-1610: WIRTSCHAFT UND 
POLITIK. By Alain Dubois. (Winterthur: Verlag P. G. Keller. 1965. Pp. xii, 


748.) 


So strong and pervasive is the human taste for salt that the salt trade has often 
penetrated deeply into otherwise underdeveloped areas. And its unusual impor- 
tance to the primitive economies of these areas has often made it an object of 
great political concern. One such area was the Swiss mountain canton of the 
Valais during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. M. Dubois appears to be 
prepared to devote a good part of his life to the study of its salt trade. This mono- 
graph presents his study of the history of that trade from the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, the earliest period for which reasonably complete records of it 
survive, to 1610, when the monopoly of the trade was taken over by local mer- 
chants. The study begins with a rather summary sketch of political, economic, 
and geographic background. Most of the work is devoted to an extremely detailed 
narrative account of the negotiations undertaken by governmental authorities in 
the Valais with the foreign merchants who contracted to supply salt and with 
the representatives of foreign governments whose taxes constituted the chief 
variable cost fixing the price of salt, The most general development this narrative 
describes is a shift from dependence on Mediterranean salt from France to salt 
from Italy after 1574, as the religious wars made supply from France uncertain and 
expensive. A final section of the study analyzes with considerable sophistication 
such economic factors in the salt trade as supply, demand, costs, competition, 
relation of salt prices to the general price level, and intimate connections between 
the salt trade and the crudely mercantilistic monetary policies of the Valais. The 
entire study is based primarily on exhaustive research in Swiss archival collections, 
principally in the Valais, also in Geneva and Bern, the latter containing a set of 
transcripts of important Parisian manuscripts. The author has not explored col- 
lections in Italy and southeastern France, although they, as he points out, might 
help to round out parts of his analysis. 

Altogether, this book should prove indispensable to anyone interested in its 
narrow subject, and it may prove useful, chiefly for its methodological sugges- 
tions, to scholars with interests in related aspects of early modern economic his- 
tory. 

University of Wisconsin Rosert M. Kincpon 


ZWINGLI AND THE ARTS. By Charles Garside, Jr. [Yale Historical Publica- 
tions, Miscellany 83. Published under the direction of the Department of His- 
tory.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1966. Pp. xiv, 190. $7.50.) 


Ix this sensitive and highly cultivated study the author focuses upon Zwingli’s 
understanding of the arts in terms of their applicability to, and value for, Chris- ` 
tian worship. He does not undertake to abstract from the evidence an independ- 
ent aesthetic, but limits his examination to music and the visual arts on the 
grounds that they are pre-eminently the arts of the liturgy, the only point of de- 
parture faithful to the sixteenth century. Three subjects are developed with 
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special skill and effectiveness: Zwingli’s own early and lasting personal interest 
and accomplishments in music, his debt to Renaissance humanism, and his convic- 
tion that artistic material representations of the saints and of divinity are 
idolatrous. 

Zwingli’s debt to humanism was ambivalent, for on the one hand he learned 
from humanists such as Conrad Celtis, presumably, a new appreciation for music, 
while on the other hand he derived from the humanists a profound dissatisfaction 
with the musical practices in the churches and an Erasmian emphasis upon the 
spirit over the letter and over the material that presaged his eventual rejection 
of paintings and graven images. Zwingli’s radical formal principle that only 
those liturgical practices were acceptable that could be derived ex ipsis fontibus, 
from the Scriptures, gave to the Reformed Church the peculiar stamp that dis- 
tinguished it from Luther’s or even Karlstadt’s more permissive and inclusive 
forms of worship. 

So intimately is Zwingli’s presence bound up with the history of Zurich for 
twelve years that the narrative broadens out to include an account of the icono- 
clastic cleansing of the temples in that model city. An interesting epilogue re- 
lates the resurgence of music even in the Great Minster years after Zwingli’s 
death, with the introduction of congregational singing on the widespread evangeli- 
cal church pattern and finally even by the installation of an organ. _ 

But music and the visual arts continued to prosper primarily in the nonecclesias- 
tical, not to say secular, setting. It is regrettable that the author could not 
present so complete a picture of Zwingli’s personal reaction to the visual arts as 
he does of his response to music, but perhaps the myopic third man of the Ref- 
ormation was not very articulate on the subject. In this present ecumenical era 
in which liturgical forms, ecclesiastical arts and architecture, and the relation of 
religion and higher culture are being re-examined, the retrospective insight into 
the origins of certain specifically Reformed Church attitudes provided by this 
volume will prove most instructive. This book was well worth waiting for. 


Stanford University Lewis W. Spirz 


ITALIAN HUMANISM: PHILOSOPHY AND CIVIC LIFE IN THE REN- 
AISSANCE. By Eugenio Garin. Translated by Peter Munz. (New York: Har- 
per and Row. 1965. Pp. xxiv, 227. $6.50.) 


In his preface to the last Italian editions of this fundamental work, Eugenio 
Garin stressed two points: the book had not been written to produce a synthesis of 
Italian Renaissance thought, but rather to draw attention to some of its neglected 
features; and, secondly, regardless of the great amount of work done in this field 
during the last twenty years (Garin himself subsequently contributed four or five 
other basic volumes), this is, with slight changes, the work first published in 
1947. 

It is a pity that this clear statement has been omitted in the "unabridged" 
English translation. Bearing the author's intentions in mind, a fair appraisal should 
point out that this book still is the only available effort to span the humanistic 
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philosophy of two centuries, but that, twenty years after its first publication, it 
should serve serious students as a mere starting point—“primo avviamento,” ac- 
cording to Garin—for the study of the problems ventilated here. 

The most significant of them focus on the early quattrocento. Even before the 
composition of Garin’s book it had been observed that humanism after 1400 saw 
the rise of some aggressive claims: the superiority of an active over a contempla- 
tive existence, the value of earthly goods for moral action, the psychological need 
of passions and emotions in real life. Garin discovered these motives in a far larger 
area of humanistic literature than had been known, and combined with his dis- 
coveries an equally fundamental discussion of a related factor: the rise of a no 
longer medieval mode of historical thinking, a feature already noted by some stu- 
dents, but not as yet sufficiently understood in its connection with the new 
“philology” of the humanists. Other chapters show that the emphasis on vita 
activa, bona externa, and passiones, as well as the new historical-mindedness, were 
still characteristic of sixteenth-century humanistic literature and affected Neo- 
platonism, Aristotelianism, and “realistic” trends during the late Renaissance. 

There is, in Garin’s canvass, a trace of a not fully resolved contradiction be- 
tween his stress on passions, material goods, and civic life—Aristotelian tenets— 
and his inclination to evaluate the rise of quattrocento thought as a triumph of 
Christian, in particular Franciscan, attitudes over Scholastic Aristotelianism. In 
subsequent publications, he was to work out a more precise notion of a civic- 
minded type of Aristotelianism, representative of early quattrocento humanists. 
Similarly, he was to provide more positive, fresh appraisals of Neoplatonism, 
Renaissance magic, and Hermetic literature as well as of Toscanelli’s and 
Leonardo’s “realism.” A historian will in the early work miss clear indications 
that an exceptional place was occupied by Florence during the period analyzed 
in the longest chapter, “La vita civile.” No effort is made to trace the growth of 
certain ideas to the impact of “civic society,” the city-state, or any other 
specific environment, either in Florence or elsewhere. Rather, we find in this chap- 
ter discussions not only of Florentine citizen-humanists, but also of the new 
“philology” of the Valla and Poliziano, of the beginnings of humanistic Epicurean- 
ism, of humanists in Rome and at the Curia and even at the Neapolitan court— 
of everything Garin wants to tell us about the early quattrocento. 

A work that makes so many new contributions loses in usefulness if it lacks 
all indications of its relationship to other interpretations. In the new English edi- 
tion this is, unfortunately, the case, for the annotated bibliography with which all 
the Italian editions are equipped has disappeared. Coming on top of the omission 
of the author’s prefatory statements, this makes the English edition a mutilated 
book. Since both suppressed sections are brief, one may perhaps express the hope 
that the publisher will add them in an appendix to a future paperback, especially 
since Mr. Munz’s translation deserves to become available in a book fully inde- 
pendent of the Italian original. Munz’s rendering of the not always simple Italian 
text into clear and readable English is, in fact, a feat that deserves gratitude, even 
though the text has its imperfections, as indicated by some translation mis- 
takes and factual errors (for example, “Petrarch knew Cicero [!] and Plato 
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only by their reputation . . . , rather than directly”). But these are minor flaws 
when weighed against the fact that one of the most widely needed Italian works 
on the Renaissance has now become far more accessible. 


Newberry Library and University of Chicago Hans Baron 


THE GOVERNMENT OF FLORENCE UNDER THE MEDICI (1434 TO 
1494). By Nicolai Rubinstein. [Oxford-Warburg Studies.] (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1966. Pp. xii, 336. $12.80.) 


Earty Medicean government perfected (having partly inherited) an amazing 
system. of electoral controls. Power was the aim; the way was through estab- 
lished constitutional procedure. Virtuosity and slyness abounded. This outstanding 
book studies those controls, their growth and refinement. Demogogic assemblies 
(parlamenti), plenipotentiary bodies (Palie), semirigged councils for determining 
political eligibility, commissions that half manipulated the pouches from which 
names were drawn for the signoria, and controlled election to other key offices 
were the constitutional devices used to erode the republican constitution itself. 
Drawing exhaustively on certain archival collections, this work is for experts. It 
is the most painstaking study ever done of the electoral procedures of an Italian 
city-state. Other cities await such thorough treatment. Wherever faction ruled, 
procedures were elaborate and tricky. 

The author stresses both the constitutionality of Medicean government and the 
strength of conciliar opposition to it. Though diseased, the republic thus seemed 
to endure. And Rubinstein’s thesis will endure, viewed from the standpoint .of 
constitutional history. The questions that arise are therefore necessarily political. 
Limitations of space preclude my raising larger economic and social questions. 

The old legislative councils often resisted the introduction of Medicean con- 
trols and such resistance was in a tough Florentine tradition. Not the opposition, 
therefore, but the inevitable consent is what was remarkable. Why were the old 
councils ready to abdicate in ways whose fatality they perceived? How compel- 
ling was the climate of intimidation, the vote buying, the horse trading? If po- 
litical power is yours and organized opposition is illegal, can you not reduce op- 
position in council and ram through legislation by corrupting, intimidating, en- 
ticing, or ostracizing men from office by means of the electoral devices in your 
control? Such questions invite imaginative political analysis. The author publishes 
a startling document proving that under the Medici balloting in council was often 
public. Councilors voted a fave scoperte, meaning that their votes could be seen. 
This illegal practice came in after 1434 and facilitated intimidation. Partisans of 
the regime, strategically distributed in council, could give the cue to voters and 
keep their eye on them. Again, if balle sometimes resisted Medicean leadership, 
we must recognize that all signories in their early stage relied on a united inner 
oligarchy. When this group quarreled, the budding signore was himself menaced; 
united under him, the regime usually got its way. For early Medicean govern- 
ment was a mixture of wile, constitutional procedure, legal pretense, and vio- 
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lence. Government lawyers could drive rich caravans through legal loopholes. Did 
Renaissance Italy ever produce a despot without claims to a legal title? 


University of California, Los Angeles Lauro MARTINES 


GALILEO REAPPRAISED. Edited by Carlo L. Golino. [UCLA Center for 
Medieval and Renaissance Studies. Contributions, Number 2.] (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1966. Pp. viii, 110. $4.00.) 


Amona the many celebrations in honor of Galileo in 1965, this is one of the 
best. It is not the usual uncertain symposium of authorities going in several 
directions at once, or rehashing the well known, but a tight group of specialists 
who work together in analyzing several important facets of their hero. Unusually 
felicitous is Giorgio Spini’s study on “The Rationale of Galileo’s Religiousness,” a 
subject usually avoided when it is not covered with treacle. As that unusual com- 
bination of a Florentine, a Protestant, and a student of New England Puritanism, 
Spini brings an astringent and unconventional point of view. He notes that it never 
was a matter of Catholic versus secularist; Galileo remained a well-adjusted 
pragmatist like the other patricians or cittadini. It was, rather, the hardening of 
the Church into an empty shell, then the authorities’ abuse of power, that brought 
about the conflict, for Galileo still believed in the old faith with the old freedoms, 
and basically he showed himself first a natural philosopher in the sound tradition, 
then also a Florentine patriot who did not accept oppression even under fine- 
sounding words, and finally a profound believer at least of the Theologia gloriae 
if not so clearly of the Theologia crucis. 

Dante Della Terza in “Galileo, Man of Letters” shows that Galileo in his 
criticism of Tasso’s turgid mannerism represents the perfect and mature literary 
culture of his own times, but that his very resort to the vernacular and his dis- 
carding of literary rhetoric led to the creation of a scientific language correct but 
lacking the ornate overtones of style. 

Justice thus being done to the humanistic aspect, so often forgotten, the three 
` remaining pieces deal with science. Ernest A. Moody writes of Galileo’s precur- 
sors and shows convincingly that when the newly established merits of the medie- 
val Scholastics are taken into consideration, it still does not amount to the creation 
of the “New Science.” Richard S. Westfall comes to grips with the great problem 
of force. Although Galileo continually used the word in many ways, Westfall feels 
that he still followed uncertain images. Finally, Lynn White, jr., dealing with tech- 
nology, takes vigorous issue with Koyré’s “Platonist” interpretation, which has re- 
cently gained such authority. I have myself insisted that it should be corrected into 
“Pythagorean-atomistic,” for Galileo tried to avoid the strictly philosophical ideas 
of Plato, but White is more intransigent. He not only vindicates the late Leonardo 
Olschki’s original position, but he refuses the idea that technology comes from 
pure science. He brilliantly shows the role of technology in the Middle Ages and in 
Galileo’s own thought. This becomes all the more convincing as it is supported by 
Geymonat’s recent work on Galileo’s operational philosophy. But that last word 
itself is a recognition of all that is conveyed by that great old phrase “natural 
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philosophy.” Let us not forget that Galileo himself said that he had spent “more 
months on philosophy than weeks on mathematics.” 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology GIORGIO DE SANTILLANA 


LE PORT FRANC D'ANCÓNE: CROISSANCE ET IMPASSE D'UN MIL- 
IEU MARCHAND AU XVII SIÈCLE. By Alberto Caracciolo. | École Prati- 
que des Hautes Études, VI° Section. Centre de recherches historiques. Ports, 
routes, trafics, Volume XIX.] (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1965. Pp. 306.) 


Tuts work follows now-classic studies of Fernand Braudel, Ruggiero Romano, 
and associates at the École Pratique des Hautes Études on economic conjonctures 
in the Mediterranean since the sixteenth century. Caracciolo's volume carries the 
study of the Mediterranean economy into the eighteenth century. This was a 
period of rapid transformation in political and economic structures in the Mediter- 
ranean world as the economic center of gravity continued to shift northward 
to the Atlantic and as England replaced French and Ottoman influence and 
emerged as the dominant economy in the Mediterranean. 

Caracciolo has traced the economic evolution of the port of Ancona on several 
levels—in its internal aspects, in its relations to the hinterland, and in the frame- 
work of the international economy—and over a long period—from the mid-seven- 
teenth to the early nineteenth century. 

Ancona had reached its apogee as a great commercial entrepót between East 
and West in the sixteenth century. During the long secular depression of the 
seventeenth century, Caracciolo points out, the port had been relegated to a 
lost corner of the Adriatic. Ancona recovered in a rapid and remarkable spurt 
of development in the eighteenth century, following the concession of the free 
port by Pope Clement XII in 1732, as England penetrated the Adriatic. The 
port attained, by the middle of the eighteenth century, a level of commercial 
development equal to that of Venice, though far below that of Trieste, Genoa, 
Leghorn, and Marseilles, entering into vastly expanded commercial relations 
with England and Northern Europe, exchanging agricultural products and 
industrial .raw miaterials—cereals, hemp, and sulphur—for northern manu- 
factured products. The spurt, however, was abortive, having been based on the 
extremely fragile foundations of intensified commodity exchange with low in- 
come and demand elasticities, without the simultaneous development of an in- 
dustrial base in the hinterland to sustain economic growth. The revival, as Carac- 
ciolo points out, was short lived for a number of other reasons—geographic, politi- 
cal, institutional, and technological—and was followed by a new cycle of depres- 

. sion during the Napoleonic decades, which continued well into the Risorgimento. 

The author has assembled a most impressive mass of archival material to 
document his story. Many documents have been included in appendixes. Graphs 
and time series, based on ship movements and tonnages, anchor taxes, customs 
receipts, and consular reports, are clear and conclusive. There are few data, un- 
fortunately, on annual commodity movements (quantities and volumes), or on 
price series of imports and exports that are vital for a study of the terms of 
trade of Ancona with Western Europe in the cighteenth century. 
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The author suggests that the historical experience of Ancona has special 
relevance for countries developing today. The point is well taken. He has shown, 
convincingly, that the attempt to emerge from traditional structures can 
stretch over centuries and that successful development depends on very complex 
variables, indeed. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology Tra A, GLAZIER 


MASSIMO D’AZEGLIO: AN ARTIST IN POLITICS, 1798-1866. By Ronald 
Marshall. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1966. Pp. viii, 328. $8.00.) 


Tus conventional full-length biography deals with a versatile Piedmontese aristo- 
crat who helped mobilize anti-Austrian sentiment as a novelist and pamphleteer, 
fought in the campaign of 1848, served as Victor Emmanuel's Prime Minister 
from 1849 to 1852, and acted thereafter as elder statesman, going on occasional 
diplomatic missions and serving as governor of Milan in 1860. This summary of 
the politically significant phases of Azeglio's career does not adequately character- 
ize the course of his life. As Marshall painstakingly shows, Azeglio's talents and 
energies were only intermittently engaged by political affairs. He worked with 
much more persistence and enthusiasm to achieve professional competence as a 
painter and devoted more attention to private and frivolous pursuits than he 
did to the art of politics or even to carrying out his official duties. Marshall has 
succeeded in conveying a well-rounded portrait of the “whole man” who played 
a part-time role as political actor. He has also clarified Azeglio’s position vis-à- 
vis other Risorgimento leaders and depicts him as a patriotic constitutional mon- 
archist, eager to liberate the peninsula from foreign dominance but pessimistic 
about unification; equally opposed to popular sovereignty and papal supremacy; 
regarding idealists, Realpolitiker, and indeed almost all professional politicians 
and publicists with distrust and disdain. 

Despite Marshall’s subtitle, it is not as an “artist in politics” but rather as an 
aristocrat who exemplified many of the values and attitudes associated with his 
status group (honesty, loyalty, paternalism, frivolity) that Azeglio’s career ap- 
pears historically significant. Unfortunately the author has not unified his narra- 
tive by exploiting this theme. Nor has he provided any viable alternative. He 
merely follows his subject from cradle to grave, content to let “the facts speak 
for themselves,” offering few clues as to his criteria for selection. Much that 
seems trivial is expounded at length; issues worth exploring are slighted. Like his 
eye for significant detail, Marshall’s analytical powers seem weak. Occasional 
ventures beyond description into appraisal cast a very dim light on the subject 
at hand. He has, moreover, written a dull book about an entertaining personage. 
His presentation, nonetheless, has the virtues of its defects. He has no polemical 
ax to grind; he is fond of his subject without indulging in hero worship; and, 
by utilizing much unpublished correspondence, he has produced a well-docu- 
mented, seemingly reliable account upon which other historians may draw. 


American University ELIZABETH L, EISENSTEIN 
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GARIBALDI AND HIS ENEMIES: THE CLASH OF ARMS AND PER- 
SONALITIES IN THE MAKING OF ITALY. By Christopher Hibbert. 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1966. Pp. xvi, 423. $7.50.) 


Tes is Christopher Hibbert’s twelfth book and one likely to appeal to many 
readers. In twenty-five short and readable chapters grouped into three sections 
the author describes high and low points in the seventy-five years of Giuseppe 
Garibaldi’s life: his childhood in a poor but warm seafaring household; the call 
of the sea; the appeal of conspiracy; the dozen or so years in Rio Grande unsuc- 
cessfully trying to shake off Brazilian control, and in Uruguay successfully re- 
sisting Argentine aggression; the return to Italy in 1848 and the great adventure 
of 1849 in Rome; the exile’s hard struggle to make a living and his peregrina- 
tions across the oceans; the pioneering in rocky Caprera; his greatest adventure, 
in 1860 (the greatest of all since Napoleon’s); the slow decline punctuated by 
bursts of military, political, and literary activity. Although well documented and, 
on the whole, accurate, the book is closer to the historical novel than to aca- 
demic history because of its style. It is a work for young readers who will de- 
light in the extraordinary adventures of the man his contemporaries called a hero, 
in the description of battles, in Boccaccioesque episodes. As well as being de- 
lighted, they will learn some history. 

The value of this work as a useful contribution to history is small, though 
fourteen pages of sources and over seven hundred footnotes testify to the diligence 
of the researcher. Whatever its shortcomings, the book was worth writing be- 
cause it is worth reading by those who otherwise would not be likely to spend 
much time in learning history. There are the usual unimportant but often ir- 
ritating minor errors and unbalanced treatment of leading participants. 

The liveliness, readability, and footnoting do not mean that anything has been 
added to what is known of the man, his deeds and misdeeds. Part of the charm of 
Hibbert’s story is its timelessness: Garibaldi was a type, to be found in all ages in 
many countries—brave, idealistic, romantic, sincere, egocentric, ruled by 
emotions, simple, and straightforward. To see not the type but the particular in- 
dividual one needs perspective, a familiarity with what stirred him, and with the 
scene in which he moved. One has to relive in the mind and in the written page 
the times as they were when the man lived. In this the book is somewhat lacking. 


Smith College M. Satvaport 


POLITICA E MAGISTRATURA (1848-1876). By Mario D'4ddio. [L'Or- 
ganizzazione dello stato. Collana di studi e testi nel centenario dell'unità, 
Number 3.] (Milan: Dott. A. Guiffré, Editore. 1966. Pp. xii, 966. L. 7,000.) 


Le the other volumes in this distinguished series, this latest study is intended 
for advanced specialists in the history of the modern Italian state. 

A close commentary and analysis of the subject of its title take up the first 
245 pages and are followed by 186 separate documents, including relevant parts 
of the major constitutions, speeches, letters, and articles. The central matter con- 
cerns arguments on the independence of the judiciary and the irremovability of 
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judges. Just how to keep the courts out of politics appears to be a perennial and, 
by now, quite familiar problem, since appointed judges are given their appoint- 
ments by the executive power-—even if with the advice and consent of some 
legislative body—but are supposed to remain an independent third branch of gov- 
ernment. The question of assisting or by-passing the regular courts through the 
establishment of extraordinary tribunals and commissions was as live a point in 
1848 as it has been more recently, as was the matter of courts acting, in effect, 
as legislators when the regular legislature is unable or unwilling to pass ur- 
gently demanded laws. The universality of this fine study’s theme is proclaimed 
in its opening words: “Liberty and justice are almost inseparable terms. . . ." 


Northwestern University Gzoncz T. ROMANI 


L'ORGANIZZAZIONE DELLO STATO TOTALITARIO. By Alberto Aqua- 
rone, [Saggi, Number 372. Studi e documenti del tempo fascista.] ([Turin:] 
Giulio Einaudi Editore. 1965. Pp. ix, 620. L. 6,000.) 


AqUARONZ's volume is the first to appear in the “History and Documents of 
Fascism,” a projected series edited by the distinguished historian Rosario Romeo. 
Each volume will consist of a lengthy historical essay and a number of primary 
documents. If the remaining books are as successful as this one, the collection will 
be of fundamental importance for the study of Italy in the Fascist period. 

The author's general purpose is to establish the main line of the organizational 
structure and the internal conflicts of the Italian Fascist state. Accordingly, he has 
emphasized two problems: relations between the National Fascist party and the 
state, and relations between the party and the state on the one hand and Fascist 
labor organizations on the other. It is commonly assumed that an essential char- 
acteristic of Fascist regimes is the absorption of the state in the party, but 
Aquarone demonstrates that the opposite was true with regard to Italian Fas- 
cism. By 1926 the state had won a decisive victory over the party. This is the fun- 
damental meaning of many of the documents reproduced in this book, especially 
the successive statutes of the National Fascist party and the leggi fascistissime of 
1925-1926. In short, Mussolini’s political defeat of Roberto Farinacci in 1926 was 
an Italian equivalent of Hitler’s purge of Ernst Röhm and the SA in 1934. 

All this material once again points up the complex nature of Fascism as well 
as the imperative need to distinguish Fascism as a social movement from Fascism 
as a governmental regime. Aquarone succintly indicates this distinction: There 
was “a considerable change in the social composition of Fascist ranks and cadres 
between 1924 and 1927... . Fascists of ‘the first hour’ were expelled in great 
numbers, that is those belonging to the less wealthy groups who were proponents 
—however illogical and hesitant—of a program of social reforms. Instead, the 
gates were opened to the middle and upper bourgeoisie, to the industrialists and 
the landowners.” 

A large proportion of the second part of this book consists of documents re- 
lating to the corporate state and the labor movement—the pacts of Palazzo Chigi 
and Palazzo Vidoni, the syndical law of April 1926, the Charter of Labor, the 
corporative law of February 1934, and many others. Aquarone’s general view 
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of the corporate state is certainly correct: it “still left ample possibilities of man- 
euver to the traditional entrepreneurial classes, whereas the working classes 
were regimented with much more forceful resolution.” This is not to say that 
Italian capitalism and Fascism are to be equated. The truth is that Fascism never 
had a “sociologically coherent base, a class, section or group that was totally 
identified with it.” This fine study should serve as a starting point for a whole 
series of works on the concrete relations between a historically developing Italian 
Fascism and the various classes and groups of the Italian social structure. 


Rutgers University Jonn M. CAMMETT 


THE BRUTAL FRIENDSHIP: MUSSOLINI, HITLER, AND THE FALL 
OF ITALIAN FASCISM, Part I. THE SIX HUNDRED DAYS OF MUS- 
SOLINI, Part III of THE BRUTAL FRIENDSHIP: MUSSOLINI, HIT- 
LER, AND THE FALL OF ITALIAN FASCISM. By F. W. Deakin. 
[Anchor Books.] (Rev. ed.; New York: Doubleday and Company. 1966. Pp. 


xii, 546; xii, 348. $1.95; $145.) 


Tis two-volume paperback publication of an outstanding study of the final 
years of Benito Mussolini and his Fascist regime makes available to a broader 
public the major work of a distinguished Oxford scholar and master, the war- 
den of St. Antony's College. In this revised edition the author tells us that “cer- 
tain documents and appendices have been omitted, translations corrected, and 
most footnotes deleted. The chapters dealing with the interlude of the Badoglio 
government in the original version have been replaced by a new Epilogue at the 
end of the first volume, and by an Introduction to the second. . . . The new 
edition also embodies comments and corrections which have reached the author 
since the first publication of this book. A contemporary historian has one par- 
ticular advantage over his colleagues working in more sheltered fields of his- 
tory: his work, which is both provisional and provoking, is exposed not only to 
reviewers, but to survivors. This present record of the fall of Italian Fascism and the 
fate of the Axis alliance has been subjected to this rewarding treatment." 

I can add only one more paean to the volume of praise that greeted the origi- 
nal edition upon its publication. It demonstrates conclusively how false were the 
claims of totalitarian (or pseudo-totalitarian) regimes to either monolithic unity 
or efficiency. The author's final comments on Mussolini as a person and political 
leader are highly perceptive. My only regret is that he did not choose to make a 
comparable summary judgment of the Fascist system (or lack of it) as a whole. 


University of Connecticut Norman Kocan 


TEUTON AND SLAV: THE STRUGGLE FOR CENTRAL EUROPE. By 
Hermann Schreiber. Translated from the German by James Cleugh. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1965. Pp. 392. $8.95.) 


Tue subject of this book is worthy of prolonged and devoted effort by a profes- 
sional historian. Dr. Schreiber’s main interests have been journalistic and literary; 
his large purpose is to sketch the whole history of the relationships between the 
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Germanic and Slavic peoples in the hope of redressing the nationalistic prej- 
udices of their respective historiographies. He is interested also in the continuity 
of policy that relates, for example, the kinds of conquest perpetrated by the 
Teutonic Knights and by Hitler. 

Schreiber, however, has historical prejudices of his own. He does not like the 
Middle Ages; he thinks the Renaissance was “the only auspicious age of man- 
kind”; he uses much racial and blood terminology, as when he says that north 
German settlers infuse “the spirit of the Hanseatic League into peasant veins.” 

Modern Europe is for the author the outcome of the dramatic confrontation 
of German and Slav after the cessation of the Slavic migrations westward. It was 
then that the Slavs in Eastern Europe “started European civilization afresh at the 
level of its beginnings a thousand years previously.” Schreiber condemns the bru- 
tality of German expansion eastward and likewise the Church’s failure to inter- 
vene. 

It is good to have Schreiber describe the German expansion for what it really 
was. He could have used Helmold of Bosau and Henry of Livonia more effec- 
tively to support his main thesis. His continuation of the story of German coloni- 
zation beyond the medieval period contains fascinating details little known to 
our general history books. Hitler is made into a new, mad, nationalistic Herman 
of Salza. The “preparatory work of a monolithic academic front” of specialists on 
the history of German colonization is well and convincingly related to the details 
of Hitler’s Ostpolitik, resulting in “the bloodiest frenzy of slaughter ever re- 
corded.” The resistance to Hitler that culminated on July 20, 1944, was led by 
the “most renowned and capable branches of the German nobility east of the 
Elbe. .. . It was as though the implacability of the Old Prussian rebels had re- 
turned, seven hundred years after their great uprising.” The Slavic Drang nach 
Westen at the close of World War II the author considers inevitable, and the Oder- 
Neisse Line as permanent. 

Despite the author’s prejudices, his willingness to be repetitive and discur- 
sive, his relapses into prolonged and frequent quotations, and, in one instance, into 
mere notes, and his indulgence in exaggerated generalizations, he is to be com- 
mended for taking up a big and vital theme of European history and for being 
willing to relate in an often persuasive manner the nasty aspects of a medieval 
colonial and imperialistic past in Central and Eastern Europe to its more recent 
and nastier counterpart. 


University of Massachusetts Enear N, Jounson 


HET CALVINISME GEDURENDE ZIJN BLOEITIJD: ZIJN UITBREIDING 
EN CULTUURHISTORISCHE BETEKENIS. Volume III, POLEN, BO- 
HEMEN, HONGARIJE EN ZEVENBURGEN. By 4. 4. van Schelven. 
(Amsterdam: Uitgeverij W. ten Have N.V. 1965. Pp. 167. Cloth 16.50 gl., 
paper 12.90 gl.) 

Proressor van Schelven of the Free University of Amsterdam was, when he died 

in 1954, in the midst of his proposed multivolumed study on Calvinism during its 

prime. The first volume, covering Switzerland and France, had appeared in 1943, 
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and the second, on Scotland, England, and North America, followed in 1951. He 
left behind manuscripts on Poland and Bohemia and some rough text on Hungary 
and Transylvania; these materials, compiled and edited by a former colleague, 
have now been published as a third and necessarily final volume. 

Readers familiar with the two sound preceding books will find this one some- 
what less satisfactory. The brief segment on Hungary and Transylvania is clearly 
unfinished, and Van Schelven would have been better served had it not been in- 
cluded. The more extensive sections on Poland and Bohemia have weaknesses that 
appear to be occasioned only in part by the circumstances of posthumous publica- 
tion. Van Schelven, unable to read Polish and Czech, relied heavily on such stand- 
ard works as those of Kot and Gindely. While he stresses the various late six- 
teenth- and early seventeenth-century Protestant crosscurrents in East Central 
Europe (differences between the Calvinists and the Lutherans, Bohemian Brethren, 
and Unitarians are effectively depicted), he concerns himself with Calvinism’s re- 
lationship to dominant Catholicism only when he reaches developments of the mag- 
nitude of the Jesuit surge in Poland or 1618 in Bohemia. 

Although he tends, when confronted with a welter of events, to simplify 
rather than clarify, credit is due Van Schelven for his skill in presenting the dis- 
tinctive ideas of a particular movement or individual, Especially well portrayed are 
the views of the town Calvinists of Bohemia and the goals of Peter Skarga. Novel 
conclusions are lacking, but interpretations are moderate and quite sensible. 

In sum, this book contains little for the serious student of the cultural and 
intellectual history of East Central Europe. On the other hand, students of 
the general history of early Calvinism may find it useful. 


American Association of University Professors Jorpan E. KurLAND 


THE MILITARY BORDER IN CROATIA, 1740-1881: A STUDY OF AN 
IMPERIAL INSTITUTION. By Gunther E. Rothenberg. (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 1966. Pp. 224. $5.00.) 


Prorzssor Rothenberg's earlier work on the Grenzer dealt with an ad hoc institu- 
tion that became uniquely successful in defending the long Ottoman fron- 
tier of the Habsburg Empire and in addition often functioned as the only effec- 
tive means of imposing the authority of the central government at Vienna on these 
remote regions. The story he tells here is less clear cut. After the apparent high 
point achieved in 1739, the Turks were never again a serious threat to Austria. 
'Thus the main function of the border regiments disappeared. Increasingly they 
were employed elsewhere, and before long the border was regarded by Vienna 
chiefly as a recruiting ground for light troops, tough but hard to discipline. The 
units remaining on duty on the border were mainly concerned with sealing off 
the monarchy from the threatened importation of bubonic plague from the Otto- 
man Empire. The use of the Grenzer on distant battlefields soon proved to be in- 
compatible with the principal economic feature of the system, namely that each 
soldier in the regiments was given a section of land whose yield was meant to 
support him. Small-scale absentee farming, for obvious enough reasons, does not 
work. Moreover, the central government, until far too late, was unwilling to reach 
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an accommodation with the Orthodox clergy, which in a community consisting 
to a considerable extent of exiled Serbs was necessarily influential. In large part 
as a result of this, the Grenzer became increasingly susceptible to influences 
emanating from the motherland of Orthodoxy. 

It is Rothenberg’s merit that he recognizes that he is dealing with an institu 
tion becoming moribund and certainly in the nineteenth century no longer to be 
saved by administrative expedient, no matter how cleverly conceived. The Aus- 
trian staff officers who, just before and at the end of the First World War, were 
considering seriously schemes to reactivate the military border were pursuing 
chimeras. Further, he explodes convincingly the myth still current in some quar- 
ters in Austria that the Grenzer were distinguished to the end by an un- 
shakable Kaisertreue. The chief stricture to be made upon this book, applying 
equally to Rothenberg’s earlier one, is that, written essentially from the purview of 
the military archives, it does not give a really illuminating picture of life on the 
military frontier. Repeated description of the types of uniforms worn by various 
units is no substitute for well-rounded social history. But, this reservation apart, 
this is a valuable study. 


Colorado College Pau. P. BERNARD 


GOSPODARSTWO MAGNACKIE W WOJEWODZTWIE PODOLSKIM W 
DRUGIEJ POLOWIE XVIII WIEKU [Magnates’ Estates in the Podolia Prov- 
ince in the Second Half of the 18th Century]. By Wiadystaw A. Serczyk. [Pol- 
ska Akademia Nauk, Oddziat w Krakowie, Prace Komisji Nauk Historycznych, 
Number 13.] (Cracow: Zakład Narodowy Imienia Ossolińskich, Wydawnictwo 
Polskiej Akademii Nauk. 1965. Pp. 168. Zt. 27.) 


. SERCZYK’s study is an investigation into the economy of the great landed estates 
in the palatinate of Podolia, one of the Ukrainian provinces of the old Polish 
commonwealth, from about 1750 to 1793. The former date indicates the approxi- 
mate ending of the period of resettlement of the area devastated by the wars of 
the preceding century; the latter date is that of the second partition of Poland, 
when the right bank Ukraine, including Podolia, passed under Russian domina- 
tion. 

Podolia was a classical land of latifundia, whose basic economic unit was a 
“manorial estate,” with an average of three villages attached to it. The serfs di- 
vided their time and labor between manorial lands and their own plots. De- 
spite primitive agricultural technology and prevalence of the wasteful three-field 
system, the fertile black earth brought forth considerable harvest surpluses. 

The author’s research focuses on the relation of the latifundian economy to 
the market, In this respect the position of Podolia was highly unfavorable: access 
to the Black Sea was barred by the Turks; overland trade with central Poland 
was prohibitively expensive; Podolia’s traditional routes to the West had been 
cut off by the Austrian annexation of Galicia in 1772. There remained, however, 
one infallible means to provide the cash income desired by the landowner: the so- 
called propinacja, that is, the Polish nobleman’s privilege to be the only producer 
and seller of liquor within the boundaries of his estate. The absentee landowner 
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found in this system the means to live in style in the capital or abroad and to 
satisfy his political ambition. 

Serczyk’s monograph is based on an exhaustive use of archival materials in 
Poland and the Ukraine: accounts, records, and business correspondence per- 
taining to the administration of several of Podolia’s former latifundia. The book is 
a valuable contribution to the economic history of Eastern Europe. It is refresh- 
ingly free from Marxist clichés, except for the use of the term “feudalism,” which 
is misleadingly applied to the latifundian and serfdom economy of prepartition 
Poland. 


La Salle College Ivan L. Rupnytsky 


COMINTERN AND PEASANT IN EAST EUROPE, 1919-1930. By George D. 
Jackson, Jr. [East Central European Studies of Columbia University.] (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1966. Pp. ix, 339. $8.50.) 


Tis attempt to describe and evaluate the effort of the Comintern to utilize 
the discontent of the peasant masses of Eastern Europe for revolutionary pur- 
poses is based primarily on English and Russian sources, but also employs works 
in German, French, Czech, Bulgarian, Polish, and Serbo-Croatian. The framework 
of analysis is broad and inclusive. Of the Eastern European countries, only Hun- 
gary, Albania, and Greece are not considered. For purposes of comparison, the 
Green International and its various peasant parties are introduced. 

Mr. Jackson’s thesis may be summarized as follows: The leaders of the Com- 
intern were anxious in the 1920’s to make revolutionary capital out of the discontent 
of the Eastern European peasantry. Among other things, they wished to broaden 
their base of domestic support in the Soviet struggle for succession with a suc- 
cessful revolution in Eastern Europe. But the tendency of the Eastern European 
parties was to move in the direction of legality and electoral participation, not 
toward revolutionary insurrection. The strictures and the admonitions of Moscow, 
in particular the gradual Bolshevization of the parties, usually ran counter to 
the common-sense requirements of the local situation and over the years cost 
the parties much, if not most, of their followings. The astonishing electoral suc- 
cess that the Communists and their front organizations achieved in some prov- 
inces was probably due as much to the prevailing harshness of economic circum- 
stance as to the discontent of ethnic minorities. 

Whether growing electoral strength would have satisfied the requirements of 
the Comintern seems to me an open question. On Jackson’s own account the elec- 
toral success of peasant parties tended to make them coalitions of divergent and 
even antagonistic groupings, hardly amenable to any kind of foreign control. 
Whatever the respective weights of economic discontent and ethnic pressure, it was 
certainly true that, percentagewise, the greatest Communist vote was obtained in 
minority areas and equally true that the Comintern policy of promoting ethnic 
self-determination made political sense for a revolutionary Russia confronted with 
the anti-Communist regimes of the sanitary cordon. The decline in Communist 
strength was assuredly as much due to the ebbing of the revolutionary tide of 1917 
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and to the repressive measures of the Eastern European governments as it was to 
the mistaken policies of the Comintern. 

Jackson’s book, an expanded version of his doctoral dissertation, is somewhat 
loosely organized; his choice of words, not always precise. He is often unable 
to differ with his colleagues without denigrating their intelligence. Nonetheless, 
this is a first work of considerable promise, bringing forward a wealth of signifi- 
cant and hitherto unknown detail and improving our general understanding of the 
role of the Comintern in the Eastern Europe of the 1920's. 


Wayne State University R. V. Burgs 


THE STRUGGLE FOR CRETE, 20 MAY-: JUNE 1941: A STORY OF LOST 
OPPORTUNITY. By I. McD. G. Stewart. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1966. Pp. xii, 518. $11.20.) 


Soon after the British evacuated Greece in World War II, the Germans, in May 
1941, employed a new military technique, the use of airborne forces, to conquer 
Crete. Despite their lack of sea power, despite a courageous stand of British, 
Australians, New Zealanders, Greeks, and Cretans, the Germans gained control 
of the Mediterranean island in ten days and thus secured the southern flank of 
their impending invasion of Russia. How and why the British suffered defeat 
have been absorbingly presented by a medical officer who fought there. Dr. 
Stewart's exposition is historical writing at its finest—accurate, thorough, bal- 
anced, objective, and clear; it is also beautifully reasoned and strikingly literary. 
He has combined prodigious research and careful logic to produce the best nar- 
rative of the campaign, the splendid Allied official histories and German accounts 
notwithstanding. His thesis questions, without pettiness, the prescience and 
leadership of authorities in London (Churchill and the Chiefs of Staff), in Cairo 
(Wavell and Cunningham), and on Crete (Freyberg and many of his subordi- 
nates), all of whom failed to react with vigor and flexibility. Fatigued by their 
withdrawal from Greece, terrified by the Luftwaffe, confused by the invasion 
from the air, handicapped by ill-prepared defenses, insufficient weapons and equip- 
ment, inadequate air and naval support, and misunderstanding in higher quarters, 
the defenders of Crete were overwhelmed. They lost their opportunity to inflict a 
setback on the Germans and help destroy the myth of their invincibility, to pro- 
voke postponement of the German attack on Russia, to deny Hitler the southern 
Acgean, and to retain for themselves a base from which to bomb the Ploesti oil 
fields and targets in North Africa. How close they came was apparent in the op- 
posite conclusions that both sides drew from the experience. Convinced that air- 
borne operations were too costly, Hitler never again launched a large-scale attack 
of this sort; his opponents were persuaded to the contrary, and Allied airborne 
units later in the war contributed handsomely to victories, notably in Normandy. 

The Struggle for Crete is model military history, not only for its description 
and appraisal of a significant and controversial campaign, but also for its insight 
into the human comedy. 


Department of the Army Martin BLUMENSON 
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ABSOLIUTIZM V ROSSII (XVII-XVIII VV.): SBORNIK STATEI K SEMI- 
DESIATIPIATILETIIU SO DNIA ROZHDENIIA I SOROKAPIATILE- 
THU NAUCHNOI I PEDAGOGICHESKOI DEIATEL'NOSTI B. B. 
KAFENGAUZA [Absolutism in Russia (17th-18th Century): A Collection 
of Articles for the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the Birth and Forty-fifth 
Anniversary of the Scholarly and Pedagogical Activity of B. B. Kafengauz]. 
(Moscow: Izdatel’stvo “Nauka.” 1964. Pp. 517.) 


Tue works of B. B. Kafengauz on the eighteenth century are well known to all 
students of Russian history. It is not surprising that his colleagues and disciples 
have chosen to honor this distinguished historian with a Festschrift. This volume 
comprises a brief survey of Kafengauz' professional career and research, a bib- 
liography of his writings, and fourteen articles by different contributors. Their 
unifying theme is the nature of absolutism that arose in Russia in the sixteenth, 
developed in the seventeenth, and reached its apogee in the eighteenth century. 
The articles deal with the following subjects: political preconditions of the gene- 
sis of Russian absolutism (A. A. Zimin), popular resistance movements in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries (E. I. Indova, A. A. Preobrazhensky, Iu. A. 
Tikhonov), Zemski Sobor from 1547 to 1653 (L. V. Cherepnin), evolution of 
the prikazy in the seventeenth century (N. V. Ustiugov), mestnichestvo (S. O. 
Schmidt), growth of bureaucracy (N. F. Demidova), political surveillance ap- 
paratus (N. B. Golikova), financial policy (S. M. Troitsky), government legisla- 
tion on cities (Tu. R. Klokman), government policy in the non-Russian areas 
(N. G. Apollova), ideas of absolutism in eighteenth-century legislation (N. I. 
Pavlenko), “enlightened despotism” in Russia (N. M. Druzhinin), social aspects 
of Catherine II's reform of provincial administration (M. P. Pavlova-Silvanskaia), 
and reflections of absolutism in the visual arts under Peter the Great (N. A. 
Baklanova). 

Since it is impossible to do justice to all the contributions, I will mention those 
that appear most interesting to me. Schmidt's contribution is perhaps the most 
original. He points out that the patrimonial rank system, whose nature changed 
from the sixteenth to the seventeenth century, was not just an invention of the 
Russian aristocrats to curb the power of the tsar; it could also be and was used 
by the sovereign to tie the aristocracy to his service. Zimin argues that the main 
task before the Russian sovereigns of the sixteenth century was the destruction of 
"feudal fragmentation," that is, of independent institutions of the old republic of 
Novgorod, of the former appanage principalities, and of the Church. Troitsky 
gives a penetrating comparative analysis of the state budget and financial policy 
between 1679 and 1795, and, incidentally, challenges some of the conclusions 
reached by Miliukov early in this century. Druzhinin’s article is full of discrim- 
inating remarks and is especially interesting on Catherine IPs interpretation of 
Montesquieu’s “intermediary powers,” and Pavlova-Silvanskaia has delved into 
sources neglected before and has come up with a fresh interpretation of the 
origins and implementation of Catherine IFs reform of provincial administration 


in 1775. 
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This brief discussion should indicate the interest this volume has for students 
of modern Russian history. 


University of California, Los Angeles ANDREW LossKY 


GESCHICHTE DER BEHORDENORGANISATION RUSSLANDS VOM 
PETER DEM GROSSEN BIS 1917. By Erik Amburger. [Studien zur Ge- 
schichte Osteuropas, Number 1o.] (Leiden: E. J. Brill. 1966. Pp. xxxii, 622. 
86 gl.) 

Tux Russian historian has sadly lacked two types of reference tools readily avail- 
able to his Western European and American colleagues: a comprehensive and 
reliable historical gazetteer of the major public institutions and a cumulative rep- 
ertory of administrators and officials. Professor Amburger has now given his col- 
leagues these two aids. It is a pioneer job done almost without the benefit of 
preparatory literature. A reference work’s worth, fullness, and reliability can be 
tested only through long-continued use; it must suffice here to suggest its contents 
and scope. 

The chronological limits encompass the so-called “St. Petersburg period” 
of Russian history, a time of cultural Westernization and of bureaucratization. As 
the brief introductory chapter makes clear, it meant the assimilation and adapta- 
tion of Western institutional models and goals, while preserving and even rein- 
forcing the autocratic power of the tsar. This explains the limited effectiveness of 
these institutions and the need for constant reforming and adjusting of the ad- 
ministrative machine, which resulted in the system’s becoming unwieldy and in- 
efficient. 

Primarily on the basis of legislative sources, Amburger gives full information 
on the establishment, nature, function, and transformations of practically every 
public institution and government office of the Russian Empire. He thus de- 
scribes not only the central institutions and bureaus, but also their local offices; he 
sketches the legal status and organization of the social classes, of the non-Russian 
nationalities, and of the churches and sects. Military and naval institutions are 
also fully treated. Particularly valuable is the effort at a comprehensive descrip- 
tion of the local administrative institutions of all major regions of the Empire. As 
the author confesses, it was not always possible to obtain exhaustive and reliable 
information here since the vagaries of local administrative practices and struc- 
tures have not been consistently preserved in the accessible legislative sources. 

One of the most important features of Amburger’s compendium are the lists 
of the chiefs of the institutions described, and, in an appendix, we are given the 
names of all chiefs of diplomatic missions abroad (by countries) and a list of the 
educational and scientific institutions (with the names and dates of their direc- 
tors or heads). The reference value of the book is enhanced by' a set of compre- 
hensive and useful indexes: all persons mentioned, names of institutions and titles 
of officials, and place names. There is also a comprehensive bibliography usefully 
arranged to parallel the organization of the book. Finally, in an excursus, Am- 
burger makes some judicious and pertinent observations on the nature and com- 
position of the “ruling élite” of Russia. 
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The fact that the book is written in German should not preclude its use even 
by those who do not handle the language easily, since the basic facts are clearly 
and succinctly stated and easily located with the help of the indexes, lists, tables, 
and references to the legislative sources, 


Columbia University Masc Razr 


PLANS FOR POLITICAL REFORM IN IMPERIAL RUSSIA, 1730-1905. By 
Marc Raeff. [Russian Civilization Series.] (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall. 1966. Pp. xi, 159. Cloth $4.95, paper $2.95.) 


Tus volume in the “Russian Civilization Series" is a contribution to the school 
of thought that sees the history of the Russian Empire not simply in terms of the 
background of the 1917 Revolution but rather as an autonomous development of 
ideas and institutions that might have had any one of a number of outcomes after 
the First World War depending on the contingencies of political leadership. 

Professor Raeff's introduction to these documents, which are limited to re- 
forms of the central administration of the Empire, suggests that the principal 
needs of the Russian government after 1725 were for communication, coordina- 
tion, and legal rationality. The ten documents that he has selected, from the “Con- 
ditions” that the Supreme Privy Council sought to impose on Empress Anne in 
1730 to the manifesto establishing a state Duma in 1905, provide graphic illustra- 
tion of the range of alternatives that were considered. The failure of these proposals 
to achieve their purpose is attributed by Raeff both to the resistance of the auto- 
crats to any diminution of their authority and to the failure of Russian society to 
develop within itself the autonomous organizations—estates, local authorities, and 
economic and social interest groups—that in other societies have served as a basis 
for modernizing integration. 

A broader view of the reform movement that included the economic and so- 
cial developments after 1861 would have required a more complex interpretation, 
but within the limits that he set for himself the author has provided a welcome 
addition to the teaching materials pertaining to the Russian Empire that are avail- 
able in English. 


Princeton University C. E. Buack 


VNESHNIAIA POLITIKA ROSSII XIX I NACHALA XX VEKA: DOKU- 
MENTY ROSSISKOGO MINISTERSTVA INOSTRANNYKH DEL 
[Russian Foreign Policy in the 19th and Early 2oth Centuries: Documents of 
the Russian Ministry of Foreign Affairs]. First Series, 1801-1815 GG. [1801~ 
1815]. Volume IIT, IANVAR’ 1806 G.-ITUL’ 1807 G. [January 1806-July 
1807]; Volume IV, IUL’ 1807 G.-MART' 1809 G. [July 18o7-March 1809]. 
Edited by A. L. Narochnitskii et al. [Ministerstvo Inostrannykh Del SSSR, 
Komissiia po Isdaniiu Diplomaticheskikh Dokumentov pri MID SSSR.] (Mos- 
cow: Izdatel’stvo Politicheskoi Literatury. 1963; 1965. Pp. 838; 781.) 


Tue third and fourth volumes of this Soviet collection of documents dealing 
with Imperial Russia's international relations make a worthy addition to a mag- 
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nificent series. Volume III, covering the period from the beginning of 1806 
through the Treaty of Tilsit (July 1807), presents materials concerned with the 
war against Napoleon, the Third Coalition, Alexander I’s struggle against the 
Turks, and relations with other states. Volume IV carries the predominant French 
theme through to the war with Sweden and Alexander’s meeting with Napoleon 
at Erfurt. This volume also contains materials dealing with Russian policy toward 
the duchy of Warsaw, Russia’s expansion into Georgia and Azerbaidzhan, dif- 
ficulties with England and Austria caused by the alliance with Napoleon, Russia’s 
active role in the Balkans, and the establishment of diplomatic relations with the 
United States. Of the slightly more than one thousand separate items included in 
the two volumes, approximately half are published in full for the first time. 

The scholarly apparatus provided for the study of these documents is im- 
pressive. Detailed explanatory notes add over a hundred pages of fine print to each 
volume. Extensive name indexes present short biographic notes on each person 
mentioned, and there are similar indexes of the subjects and geographical names 
discussed in the documents. Finally, a bibliography of published works containing 
documents on Russian foreign policy is appended to each volume. The documents 
published for the first time are printed as they were written; thus, most of them 
are in French, a detail that should be appreciated by Western students of interna- 
tional affairs who do not use Russian. Russian translations are supplied in every 
case. 

Besides adding much new detail, the highly selected materials of these vol- 
umes appear to cast some light from a new direction upon Russia’s international 
relations. Because they are directly concerned with many other nations, they will 
also be of considerable value to students of Western diplomacy. As the Soviet 
editors intended, Western scholars must now submit these documents to pains- 
taking examination, prepared, if the evidence requires it, to readjust their in- 
terpretations of men and events. 


Michigan State University ARTHUR E. ADAMS 


ISTOCHNIKOVEDENIE ISTORII SSSR: PERIOD IMPERIALIZMA. KON- 
ETS XIX V.-1917 G. [Study of the Sources for the History of the USSR 
Period of Imperialism. End of the 19th Century to 1917]. By V. I. Strel’skit. 
(Moscow: Izdatel'stvo Sotsial’no-politicheskoi Literatury. 1962. Pp. 602.) 


Accorpine to the author, the inspiration for this book was the “definite” con- 
demnation by the Twentieth Party Congress of the worship of the personality of 
Stalin, with its accompanying call for an end to the perversion of historical truth 
and of subjectivism and vulgarization of the historical process. Specifically, the 
party condemned the unscientific principles of arbitrary selection of documents for 
purposes of historical research and of skimming the surface without deeply pene- 
trating the essence. 

The author disclaims any intention of surveying the problem "in all its as- 
pects and manifestations," limiting himself to a brief exposition of the general 
principles of the use of source materials, followed by more detailed examination of 
the seven types of source material available in Soviet archives. These he lists as: 
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works of the founders of Marxism-Leninism (Communist party materials); busi- 
ness records of institutions, organizations, and enterprises and their publications; 
socioeconomic statistics; legislation and other legal documents; memoir and episto- 
lary literature; the periodical press; and artistic and scientific monumenta. 

Inevitably, the author contrasts bourgeois and Soviet scholarship, condemning 
the former as “idealistic” and inclined to use source materials only in so far as they 
can be fitted into preconceived theories, whereas Soviet scholars assemble, and 
subject to rigid criticism, all the facts to be gleaned from the widest possible va- 
riety of sources before drawing any conclusions. In the process they draw on 
archaeological, ethnographic, linguistic, and folkloric materials, though for recent 
times the emphasis is properly on the study of written documents. In this connec- 
tion they rely heavily on the related sciences of paleography, diplomatics, epig- 
raphy, heraldry, metrology, and chronology. 

Strel’skii is aware that bourgeois historians had developed such a critical ap- 
paratus of major importance. He pays tribute to “C. Seignobos & V. Langlois, 
Introduction to the Study of History [Russian edition], St. Petersburg, 1899" 
and shows great respect for the advances made by V. O. Kliuchevskii, but he feels 
constrained to warn that bourgeois methods of the study of sources need further 
elaboration, particularly in the direction of keeping class analysis in mind. Yet, 
true to the directives of the party congresses of the Khrushchev years, the author 
aims his most pointed shafts at scholarly malpractices of the Stalin era (for ex- 
ample, a collection of documents on The General Strike in South Russia in 1903, 
in which the compilers used the official, and falsified, police reports and ignored the 
secret report of the governor of Kiev to the governor general). 

Lacking the imprimatur of the Academy of Sciences, the book bears only the 
endorsement of the Ministry of Higher and Secondary Education of the RSFSR 
as a textbook for use in universities. There is no index. 


Brooklyn College Jesse D. CLARKSON 


CONTRIBUTIONS A L'HISTOIRE DU COMINTERN. Published under the 
direction of Jacques Freymond. [Publications de l'Institut. Universitaire de 
Hautes Études Internationales, Number 45.] (Geneva: Librairie Droz. 1965. 
Pp. xxv, 265.) 


WirruouT access to Soviet archives, students of the Comintern must continue to 
rely primarily on the memoirs and letters of former activists to provide further 
insights into the inner workings of the organization and to illuminate the person- 
alities who guided its destinies. Because of the often secretive nature of Comin- 
tern activities and the obscure origins of its agents, much of this information is 
fragmentary, highly colored, and difficult to verify. 

This collection of nine pieces, inspired, collected, and edited by Boris Souvar- 
ine, clearly reveals the difficulties facing the historian. The most noteworthy con- 
tributions are B. Nicolaevskii’s unpublished thirty-year-old interview with “Com- 
rade Thomas,” which provides some fascinating details on how the Comintern 
financed its activities in Western Europe in the 1920's; Marcel Body's honest 
memoir of the original French members of the Federation of Foreign Commu- 
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nist Groups in Russia who served either as technical specialists or as propagandists 
among French troops in Odessa; and Lucien Laurat’s memoir-monograph on the 
origins of the Austrian Communist party, which describes Ruth Fischer’s disas- 
trous debut as a revolutionary organizer. Unfortunately, the remaining excerpts 
either have been published elsewhere (M. N. Roy on Borodin, several of Trotsky’s 
letters, Ervin Sinko’s Moscow Diary) and, with the exception of Roy, do not be- 
long here, or offer nothing new (Balabanova on the origins of the Comintern and 
Branko Lazitch on the Comintern schools). Souvarine’s letter-brochure to Trot- 
sky is tangential to the book’s main theme. J. Freymond supplies a sensible but 
brief historical summary and fails to provide any clear guide to the book’s pur- 
pose. To be sure, one cannot ignore the series of factional feuds and personal ven- 
dettas carried on under Moscow’s watchful eye which characterize much of 
Comintern history, but as a number of recent studies have shown, it is no less 
important to place these in the context of Europe’s postwar social and economic 
dislocation. There is no evidence here of this having been done. Consequently, only 
specialists will want to make the effort to uncover the few nuggets buried in this 
collection. 


University of Pennsylvania ALrnED J. RIEBER 


Near East 


THE ISLAMIC LAW OF NATIONS: SHAYBANT' SIYAR. Translated with 
an introduction, notes, and appendices by Majid Khadduri. (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1966. Pp. xviii, 311. $8.00.) 


SHAIBANI (750—804), a student in the second generation of the great legist Abi 
Hanifa, appears to have been the first Muslim jurist to accord systematic treat- 
ment to what today would be called international law. Of the two works that 
he devoted to this subject, only the shorter, Kitab al-Asl [The Basic Book], has 
been preserved; the other, Kitab as-Siyar al-Kabir, has come down only through 
the detailed commentary provided by as-Sarakhsi, What the Muslim jurists called 
styar, “the conduct of the state in its relationships with other communities,” was 
originally treated under the general heading of jihad, the individual and collec- 
tive duty of the Muslims to transform the territory outside of Muslim control 
into a Muslim domain. It is the merit of the legal thinkers of Baghdad in the 
second half of the eighth century to have detached, not in theory but in actual 
treatment, the problems of international relations from those of community 
expansion by warlike or peaceful means. 

Shaibani's presentation does not proceed from axiom or theory, but deals with 
cases more or less likely to arise in the relations between Muslim and non-Mus- 
lim political entities. For the most part the book consists of hundreds of questions 
addressed to Abii Hanifa and the master’s answers. Together with the clipped 
style of early Arabic prose, this gives a lively, almost dramatic tone to the exposé 
which makes one forget the casuistic character of many of the questions. 

To the advantage of the reader, Professor Khadduri has rearranged the texts 
at some points to make the sequence less haphazard. The principal problems 
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that Shaibani tries to solve are the conduct of an army in enemy territory, the 
spoils of war, trade and other peaceful intercourse between the Territory of Islam 
and the Territory of War, peace treaties, safe-conduct granted a non-Muslim sub- 
ject of a foreign ruler, and apostasy. The remaining chapters do not strictly speak- 
ing deal with international relations. 

The Muslim lawyer in quest of a system of international relations was handi- 
capped by his faith, which considered the state “as an instrument for achieving a 
doctrinal or an ultimate religious objective, the proselytization of mankind.” The 
law of nations as a set of temporary regulations became mainly a law governing 
the conduct of war and the division of booty. The practitioners of the early 
Abbasid Age tried to recognize lasting territorial divisions among powers of 
different faiths and to solidify an international power system that theory would 
not permit them to stabilize by the admission of the concept of a permanent 
peace between believers and nonbelievers. Muslim law was primarily personal 
even though the exigencies of political reality compelled a certain admixture of 
the territorial principle. It is striking how small a part traditions of and from 
the Prophet and his companions play in Shaibüni's presentation. The Hanafi 
also attempts to divorce nonbelief from any automatic obligation to wage war 
by requiring previous provocation. A less peremptory approach to the obligation 
of jihad was to remain a characteristic index of the political realism of a legal 
thinker. It is, however, only since the sixteenth (and effectively since the nine- 
teenth) century that the concept of peace rather than war as the natural relation 
between states of different denominations became accepted by the leading Mus- 
lim powers. 

Khadduri has made accessible a significant text previously unavailable in 
print, and his introduction is a very creditable achievement indeed. 


University of California, Los Angeles G. E. von GRUNEBAUM 


HISTORY OF EASTERN ARABIA, 1750-1800: THE RISE AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF BAHRAIN AND KUWAIT. By Ahmad Mustafa Abu 
Hakima. (Beirut: Khayats. 1965. Pp. xix, 213. $6.00.) 


Trus volume by a Palestinian who became acquainted with eastern Arabia 
through five years in the Kuwait Ministry of Education focuses on the emer- 
gence as a power of a group of related families of Bedouin origin from whom 
the present rulers of both Bahrain and Kuwait are descended. In piecing together 
and sorting out what can be recovered of early Utbi history from contemporary 
Arab chronicles, local oral tradition, East India Company records, and European 
travelers’ accounts, Ahmad Abu Hakima has performed a service not only for the 
princely descendants of the Utüb but for scholarship as well. The contemporary 
emergence of Saudi power in central Arabia has been studied by a number of mod- 
ern historians, both Arab and Occidental. The history of the Persian Gulf as a unit 
has been surveyed by Sir Arnold Wilson, but the many lacunae in these histories 
will only be filled by recourse to close study of local history such as Abu Hakima 
has performed. 

In covering thoroughly Utbi political history during the second half of the 
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eighteenth century, Abu Hakima has demonstrated considerable critical acumen 
in his handling of variant accounts of Utbi origins and of the reasons for the 
emigration of the Al-Khalifa to Qatar and finally to Bahrain. It is regrettable that 
such skill in research should be nearly obscured by petty annoyances largely of 
a stylistic nature: sudden chronological deviations, indefinite pronominal anteced- 
ents, repetition, redundancy, and excessive organizational guidance to the reader. 
Careful editing would have helped the presentation immeasurably. 

A more serious weakness lies in the author's treatment of the economic aspect 
of Utbi affairs. To characterize the wealth of the al-Hasa region in the eighteenth 
century as “fabulous” invites incredulity. The same skepticism attends his descrip- 
tion of the Utbi portion of the Persian Gulf trade as “enormous,” when Sir John 
Malcolm’s figure of forty lacs of rupees as the measure of trade with India is 
shared by Abu Hakima’s own testimony among Muscati, European, and Utbi 
vessels. He contradicts himself by saying that Kuwait “profited greatly from 
ships’ cargoes” drawn by the transfer in 1793 of the British factory from Basra, 
when later he notes that “the gain from the British stay was largely political, 
not economic.” To say, finally, that the Great Desert Route has never been 
seriously studied seems an injustice to Christina Phelps Grant’s The Syrian 
Desert, when Abu Hakima’s subsequent remarks on the mechanics of the 
caravan trade add little to her account. It would seem, in substance, that his 
perspective on the economic role of the Utüb is too narrow and his hand less 
sure than in the tracing of political events. 


University of North Carolina Hersert L. BODMAN, Jr. 


SAUDI ARABIA IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By R. Bayly Winder. 
(New York: St. Martin’s Press. 1965. Pp. xiv, 312. $8.50.) 


Sr. John Philby’s Sa'udi Arabia has hitherto furnished the best history of nine- 
teenth-century developrnents in the center of the Arabian Peninsula. Now he is 
superseded by Winder. The main lines and principal incidents of the story of 
the second Wahabi state are not altered, and Philby’s work retains its value. But 
this book is twice as detailed as Philby’s on the period from the Egyptian con- 
quest of 1818 to the Rashidi triumph of 1891. Winder corrects errors of Philby 
and others. His focus is also somewhat wider: Nejd is still at the center, but 
Saudi relations with the Persian Gulf sheikdoms, with the British, and with the 
Ottomans are given greater consideration. There is doubtless information still 
to be gleaned from unpublished British or Ottoman archival sources, and perhaps 
new Arabic manuscript materials may come to light. It looks, however, as if 
Winder has canvassed the published materials thoroughly, and he has also ex- 
ploited some important Arabic manuscript accounts. The thirteen-page bibliog- 
raphy, unfortunately unannotated, is valuable. 

Prefaced by a succinct geographical and historical summary, the book starts in 
earnest with Mohammed Ali's victory over the first Saudi state in 1818. Winder 
examines the Egyptian occupation of Nejd, withdrawal to the Hejaz, reinvasion, 
and ensuing chaos (1818-1822); the Saudi restoration under Turki (1823-1834) 
and Faisal (1834-1838); and the renewed Egyptian attack, occupation, and 
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withdrawal (1836-1840). He then devotes nearly one-third of his book to the 
events of Faisal’s second reign (1843-1865), the apogee of the second Saudi state, 
and to government, economy, and culture. The rest concerns the melancholy 
fratricidal strife among Saudi rivals, bringing on the decline of the state and al- 
lowing Ottoman conquest of Hasa and the extension of power by the ibn- 
Rashids of Hail that culminated in their complete victory (1865-1891). 

This is a complex tale of wars, raids, revolts, and many-sided rivalries. It is 
not always easy to read and sometimes seems to share the qualities of Arab chron- 
icles—pearls of truth strung one after another. This is in part owing to the nature 
of Winder’s Arab sources and becomes evident by contrast with Western sources 
when he has opportunity to use them. He does, however, provide occasional pithy 
summaries and pungent observations. A number of quotations are left in 
French, untranslated, and Turkish names and terms are put into Arabic form. 
There are also illustrations, adequate maps, genealogies, and a thorough index. 
This is a work of sound and careful scholarship. 


George Washington University Ropzguc H. Davison 


ISLAMIC REFORM: THE POLITICAL AND LEGAL THEORIES OF 
MUHAMMAD 'ABDUH AND RASHID RIDA. By Malcolm H. Kerr. 
[Published under the auspices of the Near Eastern Center, University of 
California, Los Angeles.] (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 1966. Pp. vii, 249. $6.95.) 


Two of the leading modern theorists of Islamic reform—as contrasted with tra- 
ditionalism and radicalism—were the Egyptian Muhammad ‘Abduh (1849-1905) 
and his Syrian disciple Rashid Rida (1865-1935). Malcolm Kerr scrutinizes their 
reformulations (Rida’s in particular) of classical Islamic political theory and juris- 
prudence, shows their weaknesses as intellectual reconstructions, and suggests that 
these largely explain their lack of influence on the politics and law of modern 
Muslim countries. 

The classical theory of the caliphate was ordinarily content to state the di- 
vinely authorized ideals for the government of Muslims, without much concern 
for more practical questions of power and functions, such as effective means of 
deposing an unjust ruler. These questions became urgent in modern Muslim 
societies, with their many unsatisfied needs. Rida attempted to answer them with 
a new theory of the caliphate, but in a vacillating way that still left vague the 
respective roles of the caliph and the community. 

Classical jurisprudence derived all laws from divine legislation, then tried to 
justify needed developments of law by methods of extending revelation, such as 
analogy, and even social utility. Kerr is particularly good at unraveling the deli- 
cate relations between this last and the original principle of “idealism,” the 
divine source of all law, and shows how ingeniously the two were harmonized by 
medieval jurists. But the ferments of social and intellectual modernity cracked the 
old bottles and made both necessary and possible a new theory that would recog- 
nize “natural law” and social utility as rational sources of state law, independent 
of revelation. Both ‘Abduh and Rida worked out the relations of revelation and 
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reason in this sphere, Rida with some elaboration, but neither made clear or con- 
sistent the mutual limits of the two sources. 

These are the leading ideas of a book rich in detail, stuffed with complex 
analyses and critical comment. Kerr applies concepts of modern political science 
to the intellectual world of Islam, with which he is thoroughly familiar through 
Arabic and Western writings. This is not an introductory work, but, after the 
more general studies of J. Schacht, A. Hourani, and others, it will prove highly 
illuminating. 


University of Michigan Gzozcz F., Houranr 


Africa 


NATIONAL. UNITY AND REGIONALISM IN EIGHT AFRICAN 
STATES: NIGERIA; NIGER; THE CONGO; GABON; CENTRAL 
AFRICAN REPUBLIC; CHAD; UGANDA; ETHIOPIA. By Richard L. 
Sklar et al. Edited by Gwendolen M. Carter. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press. 1966. Pp. xiii, 565. $10.00.) 


Tras book represents the third and final volume of essays on individual African 
states edited by Gwendolen Carter. The first, African One-Party States, appeared 
in 1962, and Five African States: Responses to Diversity was issued in 1963. 
While a total of nineteen countries have been investigated by different authors 
within various disciplinary patterns, there has, nonetheless, been some attempt to 
achieve internal unity in each of the volumes by following basic formats so that 
the reader will not be totally confused. Furthermore, each of the articles in the 
series was designed to provide a broad coverage of historical, economic, and 
political information as well as a basic understanding of the sources of action 
and the distinctive features of the particular country under investigation. 

In addition, the eight countries studied in the latest volume have the common 
problem of maintaining their unity in the face of potentially divisive internal 
and supranational regionalisms. Nigeria has its three troublesome provinces and 
antagonistic tribalisms. The Ethiopian Empire is confronted by a Somali national- 
ism that is irredentist in nature. The four states that at one time comprised 
French Equatorial Africa lack strong traditional political systems, have a sparse 
but heterogeneous population, and, individually, do not seem to have any unify- 
ing geographical, social, and economic forces; yet, they did share a common 
colonial experience, and certain ties have been retained from the days of French 
rule. Uganda is, of course, beset by the traditions of the several historical states 
found within its borders and dogged by the demands of state building. Niger, the 
least known of the components of the former Federation of French West Africa, 
suffers from its size, poverty, and its diverse population; it survives largely because 
its dismemberment would cause a crisis that would affect both West and ‘North 
Africa. Like other African states, the eight countries discussed here share the 
mundane and macrocosmic problems of the underdeveloped world: lack of trained 
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personnel, shortage of capital, poor communications, monocrop economies, po- 
litical instability, and insufficient educational facilities. 

To a large degree, the eight articles were clearly designed to introduce stu- 
dents and general readers to the politics and problems of the African states under 
investigation. Two of the offerings, however, John Ballard’s study of “Four 
Equatorial States” and Virginia Thompson’s “Niger,” deserve recommendation 
if for no other reason than they investigate areas about which little is available 
in English. I found that Donald Rothchild’s and Michael Rogin’s article on 
Uganda and Richard Sklar’s and C. S. Whitaker's essay on Nigeria contributed 
little that was new in the way of approach and substance. Robert Hess’s over- 
view of Ethiopian history suffers from small but annoying mistakes and over- 
sights, and one can easily argue with many of his assessments concerning historic 
and modern Ethiopia. The conclusion by Carter and ‘Hess is reasonable but un- 
distinguished, like the book itself. 


Howard University Haroto G, Marcus 


HISTOIRE GÉNÉRALE DU MAGHREB: ALGÉRIE—MAROC—TUNISIE; 
DES ORIGINES A NOS JOURS. By Marcel Peyrouton. Preface by Jeréme 
Carcopino. (Paris: Éditions Albin Michel. 1966. Pp. 284. 18 fr.). 


A GENERAL history of the Maghrib written by an intelligent Frenchman with 
considerable experience as high-level administrator in all three former French 
sectors of the Arabic “West” could be cause for rejoicing both by specialists and 
general readers. Peyrouton, Vichy’s last governor general in Algeria, relies basi- 
cally upon the excellent secondary works available in French, such as those by 
Gsell, Carcopino, Monceaux, and Diehl, for his early chapters. Then he fills in, he 
tells us, from the various French archives and the work of scholars like Margais, 
Julien, and Le Tourneau for the French epoch in Northwest Africa. This much he 
informs us in his preface; unfortunately, serious scholars will seek in vain the 
guidance of precise footnote documentation. Surely we would like to know which 
passages are based upon the French archival materials, and a bibliography or 
a bibliographical essay, plus an index, would render further service. 

The text itself, well written and nicely proportioned to fit the survey nature 
of the book, is usually informative and lively. The chapter discussing Arabic 
art and thought between the eighth and twelfth century is thin, pedestrian, and 
insensitive. In the latter chapters of the work, when the various nationalisms 
become a force, again Peyrouton is the French administrator-patriot, not the 
historian. “Of all the old imperialist powers, France was the least imperialistic in 
the pejorative sense.” In these late chapters readers could reasonably expect a few 
penetrating, insightful sentences out of the experience of this high-ranking ad- 
ministrator, but the author refuses to accept the challenge. 

Taken as a whole the volume has value. Readers who already know the 
general volume in English edited by Nevill Barbour, and Le Tourneau’s study 
of the 1920-1961 period, will not be greatly rewarded by this more recent survey. 


Oakland University Ricuarp M. Brace 
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THE PASSING OF FRENCH ALGERIA. By David C. Gordon. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1966. Pp. 265. $6.75.) 


Tus analysis of how Algeria fought for its identity and how, finally, France 
accepted Algeria’s quest, well knowing that what France lost on the political 
battlefields it might more than counterbalance in the cultural zone, is insightful. 
Its greatest asset is that it gleans quite a few books published in France since 
Algerian independence, as well as periodicals, government handouts, plus a few 
documents, and assembles data from these, against the question of Algerian 
identity. Though the author disclaims that he has written a history—and he has 
not—still, his materials give us new knowledge of the revolution and the first 
three years of independence. Professor Gordon’s study ends on July 19, 1965, the 
day Boumedienne replaced Ben Bella. 

By now we know a little more about the inner workings of the Algerian side 
of the revolution as various members of the original leadership (Boudiaf, Ait 
Ahmed, and Khider), ousted by Ben Bella after independence, write books, give 
interviews, or do both. The miracle seems to be that, at least on the surface, 
factionalism did not entirely disrupt the FLN-ALN effort during the seven-year 
struggle against France. In retrospect, possibly the “kidnapping” of five of these 
leaders from the Air Maroc plane in 1956 worked a disadvantage on the 
French military and political effort to check the revolution. In any case, Gordon's 
account furnishes us with new understanding. We still do not know exactly how 
effective the Challe Plan for pacification really was. The Challe-Morice lines 
surely helped to tighten the ring, but the line was penetrated without undue 
casualties in 1961, as various eyewitnesses attest. The camel corps supply line, 
which Gordon does not mention, easily flanked the Challe-Morice western line ' 
and managed apparently to deliver quite a few weapons into southern Algeria. 

That particular struggle is now finished, and the making of a new state be- 
comes far more interesting and important. To the observer who watched the 
revolution and talked to the men, and who could not help admiring the courage, 
will, and organization of the Freedom Fighters, the first years of independence 
with all the division, error, and petty personal jealousy were, as Ronald Mathews 
noted, a barely supportable burden. On these points Gordon writes with con- 
siderable expertise and balanced judgment. He shows the terrible pressures on 
these people who stand rather in the midst of a cultural no man's land, trying 
to fnd out who they are and where they go. Clearly this is a return to 
Arabism, but at the same time the urgent need to produce, to train human 
resources, and to modernize is obvious to all the leaders. In this crisis De Gaulle 
has seen clearly and quite far. France's mission in Algeria and in the third 
world is enormous, given that country's resources. 

This book, then, not only gives readers an intelligent up-to-date account of 
Algeria's search for identity; it also shows how De Gaulle has made decoloniza- 
tion an opportunity rather than a lament. 


Oakland University Ricuarp M, Brace 
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DREAM OF UNITY: PAN-AFRICANISM AND POLITICAL UNIFICA- 
TION IN WEST AFRICA. By Claude E. Welch, Jr. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell 
University Press. 1966. Pp. xv, 396. $8.00.) 


Tis book is concerned primarily with the difficulties of establishing political 
links between African territories. Pan-Africanism is considered only in a periph- 
eral manner. Realities of unification are measured against philosophies of unity 
expounded by African politicians using four examples: Togo, the Cameroun, 
Senegambia, and the Ghana-Guinea-Mali Union. 

In each case Mr. Welch shows local issues being more important than general 
goals, as in the mistrust of the Gold Coast Anlo in Togo. 'The presence of 
boundaries and differential colonial regimes also had an inhibiting effect upon 
unification. Politicians in each area had to secure concessions within the frame- 
work of a particular system of rule, and these had to be compatible with ends 
defined by the imperial power. African parties were created that stressed devolu- 
tion of power in a single state. Independence of their areas became the real goal 
of all major politicians. Other issues such as boundary rectification, tribal unifica- 
tion, or Pan-Africanism became subordinate to this need. The creation of national 
parties with dominant leaders in turn worked against cooperation between states 
after independence. In all areas surveyed by Welch, different European languages 
and cultures were deterrents to close association. 

Colonial administrations were most important because they formed the atti- 
tudes of the elite and ultimately controlled the type and amount of power exer- 
cised by Africans. Welch shows that no real cooperation between French and 
British colonies had been effected. The desires of Africans for integration of 
differing territories had no precedent upon which to build. 

The League of Nations in Togo and Cameroun exercised little control over 
Britain and France, who governed their mandates as they wished. The philosophy 
of control of the United Nations was different, yet it did little to further unifica- 
tion in Togo and Cameroun until Britain and France in their own empires had 
begun to grant political power to Africans. Even then the major UN role was in 
determining when trusteeship would end. 

By selecting four complex areas to examine in a short book, the author im- 
posed almost insuperable limits upon himself. T'he weakest sections concern the 
Senegambia and the Ghana-Guinea-Mali Union. The most original area of his 
investigations concerns Togo. Even here the work falls short of expectations. 
Welch has compiled much useful information from the all-Ewe movement to 
independence and unification, yet owing to space limitations he leaves many 
questions unanswered. This is, nevertheless, a valuable book, largely because of 
the wealth of factual material relative to territorial integration in West Africa. 


San Jose State College Harry A. Garey, Jr. 
SOUTHERN NIGERIA IN TRANSITION, 1885-1906: THEORY AND 


PRACTICE IN A COLONIAL PROTECTORATE. By J. C. Anene. (New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 1966. Pp. xii, 359. $8.50.) 


Important and useful, this book is based on solid research and is clearly written. 
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The account of the imposition of British rule on southern Nigeria is complicated, 
but this is unavoidable given the proliferation of African authorities and con- 
fusions of imperial policy. 

Professor Anene begins by revealing subtle political and cultural patterns. His 
subsequent narrative shows that British officials lacked the training and patience 
to discern such complexities. When plans miscarried, their stereotyped reaction 
was to blame some scapegoat, such as King Jaja of Opobo. Anene is impatient 
with the hypocrisy pervading the “Protectorate” issue. This was at its worst in 
the illegal and deceitful abduction of Jaja. He details the violence and intimida- 
tion that marked the extension of British rule and indicates where he takes a 
more critical view of imperial activity than earlier non-Nigerian historians. 

The humanity of Salisbury and Consul General MacDonald is in marked 
contrast to their compatriots. Salisbury’s sense of decency was affronted by the 
ruthlessness of his subordinates, but he failed to exercise effective control. Mac- 
Donald’s patience and tact were reflected in his pacific methods. Yet, in 1893, he 
selected as his successor Ralph Moor, an advocate of a “forward policy” spear- 
headed by punitive expeditions, which epitomized British imperialism at this 
time. Investigation of Moor’s career and motivation would provide a fascinating 
study of an imperialist in action. He was ruthlessly impatient in his political 
dealings with Africans while fighting skillfully to frustrate persistent attempts by 
British businessmen to jeopardize African economic welfare. If the “trade motive” 
was paramount, it had to be fair trade. Unfortunately, Anene does not attempt 
to resolve the paradoxes of Moor’s paternalistic record. Anene considers that the 
British completely failed to understand the organization of the big Ibo and Ibibio 
groups, assuming their political life was anarchic and resorting to such disastrous 
expedients as the appointment of “warrant chiefs.” 

Anene supplements his documentary sources by reporting some valuable 
results of research into oral tradition by Ibadan students. He also includes some 
interesting old photographs. The maps are barely adequate. 


University of York Henry S. Witson 


KINGDOMS OF THE SAVANNA. By Jan Vansina. (Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press. 1966. Pp. ix, 364. $6.75.) 


Tras signal contribution to African history and to the writing of history more 
generally has emerged from the scholarship of one who is ranked by many as 
among the foremost of the contemporary historians of sub-Saharan Africa. It 
reports in such detail as is presently possible essentially the political histories of 
the major states of Central Africa (Congo, Angola, Zambia), the Kongo, Luba, 
Lunda, Kazembe, and Lozi, of the “minor peoples” influenced by them, and of 
the colony of Angola from approximately the early sixteenth to the early twentieth 
century. No other historian to my knowledge has attempted.quite this task, and 
no one of any discipline has succeeded in providing such historical depth or 
synthesizing so much material about this relatively superficially known region of 
the continent. 

Synthesis, in the sense of thematic interpretation, is kept to a minimum 
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because of well-recognized gaps in the data. Vansina, nonetheless, summarizes 
certain leitmotivs that may be found in a comparison of the structural similarities 
of the kingdoms and their common experience of trade, especially the slave 
trade, both within Africa and with the non-African world. Among these are 
the dominant influence of the personalities of strong rulers, the possibilities of 
civil strife, involving outside powers, over succession to the throne, and the 
establishment of exploited, tributary provinces, systems of indirect rule, and the 
subsequent dissolution of the state. Each of these themes is familiar to non- 
Africanist historians, of course; the more significant contribution of the book, 
therefore, is the demonstration of their relevance to interpretation of these phases 
of Central African history. This in itself is a matter of some moment because 
African histories have so largely been written and read as the record of Europeans 
in Africa or of their impact upon generally “historyless people.” Any work that 
presents the evidence for a history of Africans in Africa is greatly to be welcomed. 

Vansina’s previously notable, if still somewhat controversial, contribution to 
the field of history has been the development of the tools for research into oral 
traditions. At least in Africanist circles, his methodology has won considerable 
respect from both younger and mature scholars because it provides the means for 
uncovering and utilizing unwritten data from nonliterate peoples and of relating 
them to the kinds of materials essential to anthropologists, political scientists, and 
all other students of social change. This book is far more than a mere demon- 
stration of his method, however, for oral traditions and unwritten linguistic and 
anthropological data are joined with a surprisingly vast amount of written docu- 
mentation. The result, modestly though perhaps properly referred to as “a work- 
book” in political history, is to be commended highly to all Africanist historians 
for its substantive materials, to other historians for its illumination of a largely 
ignored aspect of human history, and to both for its revelation of the potential 
value of a complex research methodology. 


Johns Hopkins University Rozert A. LysrAD 


AUX ORIGINES DE LETAT INDEPENDANT DU CONGO: DOCU- 
MENTS TIRES D'ARCHIVES AMÉRICAINES. By François Bontinck. 
[Publications de l'Université Lovanium de Léopoldville, Number 15.] (Lou- 
vain: Éditions Nauwelaerts. 1966. Pp. xiv, 479. 680 fr. B.) 


Some work that assesses America’s role in African history is being done in this 
country. Here attention is devoted to its part in the formation of État Indépen- 
dant du Congo. Professor Bontinck presents nearly four hundred documents or 
excerpts that demonstrate mainly the role of Henry S. Sanford, entrepreneur and 
former US minister to Belgium, in the foundation and formative years of 
Leopold II’s Congo. The title is somewhat misleading; the book is actually a 
history, with extensive textual material accompanying the documents. The mate- 
rial (about half in English, the rest in French) comes largely from the Sanford 
Papers. Much of it was published over thirty-five years ago, but the editor has 
added new material. 

Particularly interesting are the papers dealing with Sanford’s role in persuad- 
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ing President Arthur and a reluctant Senate to recognize the flag of V Association 
Internationale Africaine (ALA) as that of a friendly government, although it had 
no basis in international law. This was the first such recognition, and it was a 
crucial factor in the convening of the Berlin Conference of 1884-1885. Bontinck 
goes on to document the roles that Sanford and H. M. Stanley played at that 
conference. He then lapses into a chapter entitled "Stanleyana," in which he 
presents documents on a variety of subjects; some of them are relevant, but many 
are not. He concludes with a chapter and appendixes documenting several trips, 
both official and private, by Americans to the Congo during the next two decades. 
Of most consequence was that of G. W. Williams, the Negro historian, resulting 
in 1890 in one of the earliest published accounts of conditions there under 
Leopold II. 

The material is well indexed, and the footnoting is both extensive and 
meticulous. Included are a wide and often illuminating body of correspondence be- 
tween Sanford and Stanley and several exchanges with (Sir) William Mackinnon. 
This said, Bontinck could well have dwelt far more on Sanford’s financial stake 
in a Congo controlled by Leopold and on the source and nature of his power in 
Washington, and he could have discussed more plausible reasons for his success 
in having the AIA recognized than his drawing a (patently absurd) parallel to 
America’s experience with Liberia, and fancy dinners. Finally, he should have 
been far more ruthless in the editing. The important documents are all too often 
hidden beneath masses of material which is irrelevant and frequently trivial. 


Ohio University Aran R. Boorg 


KING LEOPOLD’S LEGACY: THE CONGO UNDER BELGIAN RULE, 
1908-1960. By Roger Anstey. [Issued under the auspices of the Institute of 
Race Relations, London.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 1966. Pp. xiv, 
293. $7.20.) 


Paorzsson Anstey has undertaken an important assignment in tackling the 
colonial history of the Congo. Although he has been preceded by two French 
scholars, a Marxist-Leninist (Michel Merlier, Le Congo de la colonisation belge 
à l'indépendance) and a frankly pro-Belgian colonial administrator-historian (Rob- 
ert Cornevin, Histoire du Congo-Léo), the need for a careful, thorough, objective 
assessment of King Leopold’s legacy remained. Anstey’s excellent earlier work on 
imperial diplomacy involving the Congo (Britain and the Congo in the Nine- 
teenth Century) would provide hope that the present volume would meet this 
need. 

Unhappily, the work is a great disappointment. It is structurally disjointed, 
contains incomprehensible gaps in coverage, relies far too heavily on a limited 
number of secondary sources, and in general fails to add much that is new. 

Most puzzling for a historian of Anstey’s demonstrated talents is the failure to 
cover large categories of source material. The author seems to have assumed that 
the fifty-year rule on government archives means that utilization of primary 
sources is precluded for students of contemporary history. His bibliographic note 
claims that “the non-availability of official documentary evidence for all save the 
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first decade of Belgian rule” necessitated “primary reliance on monographs, both 
books and articles.” And yet the former Colonial Library in Brussels bulges with 
official records not covered by the restriction of secrecy: annual reports, proceed- 
ings of the Conseil Colonial, the Conseil de Gouvernement and provincial equiva- 
lents, official gazettes, debates of colonial advisory bodies, to mention but a few. 
He has consulted neither the Belgian nor the colonial press, although the latter 
in particular would have been an important source, especially for tracing con- 
flicts within the colonial establishment. There is not a single citation from the im- 
portant semiofficial review Congo, although this was an authoritative forum for 
policy debates from 1920 to 1939. Anstey has also devoted little attention to 
the vast body of anthropological literature. This inevitably makes his chapters 
on African societies in the Congo singularly inadequate, especially since “con- 
tact of cultures is the leading theme.” It is staggering to see C. S. Seligman’s 
partially discredited Races of Africa invoked as a source on the Bakuba, with 
Jan Vansina’s many distinguished contributions on this and other aspects of 
Congolese history and anthropology nowhere cited. 

It is pointless to extend the list of objections. The author did make fruitful 
visits to Belgium and the Congo, which armed him with some useful direct 
observations. The book is written in a style that would have done justice to better 
material: judgments made on Belgian colonial administration are on the whole 
fair and judicious, and there are some interesting and original insights into con- 
temporary perspectives on the “red rubber” period in the Bolobo area. These 
merits cannot, however, compensate for the shortcomings of this prematurely 
published study. 


University of Wisconsin CRAWFORD YOUNG 


THE ZULU AFTERMATH: A NINETEENTH-CENTURY REVOLUTION 
IN BANTU AFRICA. By J. D. Omer-Cooper. [Ibadan History Series.] 
(Evanston, Il.: Northwestern University Press, 1966. Pp. xiv, 208. $5.95.) 


Paorzssog Omer-Cooper has set as his purpose to analyze the Mfecane (the Nguni 
word used for the wars and disturbances that accompanied the rise of the Zulu) 
and "to relate the great chain of wars and migrations to the underlying processes 
of socio-political change and to attempt an assessment of the significance of the 
Mfecane in the history of Southern and Central Africa, the way it affected later 
developments and its enduring importance for an understanding of the contempo- 
rary situation." This is an enormously ambitious objective. Regrettably, it is only 
superficially achieved. 

The Zulu, the Swazi, the empire of Gaza, the Ngoni migrations, Moshesh and 
the Basuto, Sebetwane and the Kololo, Mzilikazi and his Ndebele, and even the 
impact of the Mfecane on the southern Bantu are described in separate, successive 
chapters, Each is an efficient précis of what happened to the principal participants 
during the Mfecane, and although the pedestrian pace of the author's prose needs 
to be relieved occasionally by a flash of style, to have so luminously condensed the 
incredible complexities of the Mfecane is no small achievement. Indeed, present 
and future Áfrican historians without a specialized knowledge of Southern Africa 
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will undoubtedly bless Omer-Cooper as they comfortingly crib their lecture notes 
from his finely chiseled summaries. But a summary is no substitute for analysis 
and seldom even for interpretation. What happens during the Mfecane is made 
wonderfully clear; the reasons why are not. Thus one expectantly turns to the 
final chapter, "The Mfecane in the History of South and East-Central Africa,” 
only to find a disappointingly brief analysis of “the essential features of this 
revolution . . . [which] were the adaptation of the initiation ceremonies to mili- 
tary purposes and the creation of a permanent standing army organized in age- 
regiments." The author has made this point before. It is neither new nor startling 
in South African historiography. But why did this organization evolve as it did? 
Were not other elements (Zulu civil administration, for instance) involved? Why 
did not the revolution take different forms? Presumably, the answers are obvious 
to the author—simply "the reaction to conditions of frequent and severe warfare 
. .. stimulated by contact with the rudimentary age-regiment system of the Sotho 
peoples.” Even with the brief elaboration of this theme that follows, such a 
response is as superficial as it is unsatisfactory. 

Perhaps if the author had fixed more modest goals, such criticism would 
be unnecessary if not impertinent. Certainly his readers would have been quite 
satisfied with his unraveling the Mfecane without being led to expect more than 
they get. 


University of California, Santa Barbara Rosert O. Corums 


A HISTORY OF SOUTHERN RHODESIA: EARLY DAYS TO 1934. By L. 
H. Gann. (London: Chatto and Windus; New York: Humanities Press. 1965. 


Pp. x, 354. $10.00.) 


Lewis Gann has written, for the second volume of his series on Zambian and 
Rhodesian history, a conservative, solid, straightforward, detailed account of the 
European presence between the Zambezi and the Limpopo. (For a review of the 
first volume, A History of Northern Rhodesia [1964], see AHR, LXX [Apr. 
1965], 881; a third volume will carry the Southern Rhodesian story to 1953; and 
a related volume, though not one in this series, Huggins of Rhodesia [1964], by 
this author and M. Gelfand, was reviewed in the AHR, LXXI [Jan. 1966], 
637.) The author has drawn extensively from the secondary literature and has 
thoroughly mined the Rhodesian Public Archives, for which he was editor, 
including British South Africa Company papers and a considerable variety of 
private papers—some from notable participants, a number from “ordinary” 
pioneers and settlers. Thirty- and fifty-year rules applied, and the obstacle is 
necessarily noticeable in the presentation of research in a form so definitely 
documentary-narrative as this. But the dispassionate, exhaustive kind of presenta- 
tion, though it will not immediately compete with more dramatic and sweeping 
interpretations of Rhodesian problems, will in the long run be a doubly valuable 
counterweight to such ephemera. Not many countries are so fortunate so soon in 
their historiography. 

In an obviously carefully planned balance of three nearly equal parts, Gann 
first treats early Portuguese and South African white penetrations culminating in 
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Cecil Rhodes's Chartered Company and “Pioneer” settlement in 1890 (but he 
cautiously—and wisely, in my opinion—eschews much comment on pre-European 
movements and settlements). In the middle third of the book, company rule and 
the emergence of self-government are traced; the shorter concluding section, when 
archival "closed" rules operate, deals with the opening years of Colonial Office 
rule after 1923. (In fairness, it should be added that the author would apparently 
prefer us to think of Rhodesia, as most settlers do, as a reasonably mature and 
self-sustained white society after 1902, when the Boer War and Rhodes's own life 
both came to a close, and this, indeed, is then the largest section of the book.) 

Perhaps it is a happy chance that brought this volume—and this much of 
researched white Rhodesian history—to press before the Unilateral Declaration of 
Independence in November 1965. Even so, the concluding sentence of this volume 
cannot avoid the pertinent perception that "European rule itself called forth a 
dawning Áfrican race and class consciousness, and this loomed forth as a greater 
challenge to white Rhodesians than any faced by the Pioneers." This is history 
with meaning and relation, but with enough research and enough perspective to 
avoid the dangerous temptations of commentary on the current crisis. 


Temple University Dowarp L. WrepNer 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY AND LAW OF SOUTHERN RHO- 
DESIA, 1888-1965: WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO IMPERIAL CON- 
TROL. By Claire Palley. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1966. Pp. xxv, 
872. $23.55.) 

No short review can do justice to the exceptional merit of this book. Crammed 
to the last footnote with relevant detail, it lays bare the constitutional evolution 
of Rhodesia from its beginnings in 1889-1890 as a sphere of influence to its 
absorption within and later emergence from the abortive Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. The second half of the book contains a painstaking examination 
of the 1961 constitution of Southern Rhodesia. An interesting addendum discusses 
the legal position respecting the declaration of independence in 1965 by Rho- 
desia's ruling cabal. 

"Throughout the vast length of her book the author dispassionately analyzes 
the practical as well as the legal consequences of constitutional forms and their 
development in Rhodesia. She demonstrates conclusively that the British govern- 
ment, both before and after the creation of Southern Rhodesia as a colony— 
misleadingly styled "self-governing"—in 1923, intervened vigorously and often 
in the affairs of the territory. Successive British governments consciously retained 
and used substantial powers of review and intervention to protect Africans from 
the actions of settlers, to alleviate legislative and administrative discrimination, 
and, generally speaking, to remove Africans and their problems from the white- 
dominated political arena. Indeed, it is not usually appreciated that until the 
mid-1930’s the Department of Native Administration was responsible directly to 
the High Commissioner for South Africa and the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. But imperial compromises eroded this exercise of oversight, and 
Africans, when they read Palley’s treatise, will appreciate the extent to which 
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they must, paradoxically, be both thankful for British protection and critical of the 
way in which Britain failed to utilize its unquestioned powers as fully and as 
progressively as it might. In this mixed spirit the British government permitted 
land apportionment, sanctioned an unduly restrictive franchise, created the federa- 
tion, gave away much of its reserved power in 1961, and then found itself con- 
fronted by the audacity of independence. 

Palley’s treatment of Rhodesia’s legal history is thorough. Although neces- 
sarily institutional, her narrative never loses sight of the human element. Despite 
the fact that I am credited with a bibliographical reference to which I can lay 
no claim, her book seems free from any but very minor errors. She has, however, 
often relied for interpretations too uncritically upon the evidence of participants 
and certain secondary sources. Her book also makes somewhat arid reading. 
It is, nevertheless, the most important of the numerous volumes on Rhodesia 
that have been published during the last twenty years. 


Harvard University Roszar I. Rorsere 


REIZE IN DE BINNEN-LANDEN VAN ZUID-AFRIKA: GEDAAN IN 
DEN JAARE 1803 DOOR W. B. E. PARAVICINI DI CAPELLI, KAPI- 
TEIN AIDE DE CAMP, BY DEN GOUVERNEUR VAN DE CAAP DE 
GOEDE HOOP. Edited with a summary in English by W. J. de Kock. [Van 
Riebeeck Society Publications, Number 46.] (Kaapstad: Van Riebeeck-Ver- 
eniging. 1965. Pp. xxxiii, 290. R3.) 


PonLicATION of the Paravicini manuscript brings to three the number of printed 
accounts of Governor J. W. Janssens’ tour of the Cape during the early months of 
Batavian rule in 1803. Paravicini, a young artillery captain and the governor's 
aide-de-camp, compiled the official journal that was published in 1932 by the 
Linschoten Society. A colonist, Dick Gysbert van Reenen, who accompanied the 
party, kept a diary that was published in 1937 as Number 18 in the Van Riebeeck 
‘Society’s series. This third account is Paravicini’s personal journal, and it closely 
resembles the official version. The author, who later served as chief of staff of 
the artillery in the Netherlands, shared his superiors’ concern for the welfare of 
the colony’s non-Europeans, especially the Hottentots, and his journal shows this 
as well as his feelings for the Boers, whom he felt had been slighted by Barrow. 
The problems in traveling to the far reaches of the colony are given due atten- 
tion, but the author also provides, somewhat briefly, his impression of the Xosas, 
of the negotiations with Gaika, and of the recent destruction on the eastern 
frontier. One wishes, however, that Paravicini would have made his private 
notes a fuller supplement to the official journal. The volume also contains his 
account of a shorter journey to Saldanha and St. Helena Bays in May 1804. 

In maintaining the high quality of the society’s publications, W. J. de Kock, 
editor in chief of the Suid-Afrikaanse Biografiese Woordeboek, provides a text 
that is greatly enriched by his careful editing. The supplementary material and 
the explanatory footnotes, in themselves a good source of biographical data, add 
much to the publication’s value. The English summary, which incorporates the 
corrections pointed out by the editor in his presentation of the original manu- 
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script, follows the structure of the text and includes the author’s major 
observations. 


Mount Holyoke College Lese CtgMzNT Duty 


SELECTIONS FROM THE SMUTS PAPERS. Volume I, JUNE 1886-MAY 
1902; Volume II, JUNE 1902-MAY 1910; Volume III, JUNE 1910-NOVEM- 
BER 1918; Volume IV, NOVEMBER 1918-AUGUST 19:9. Edited by 
W. K. Hancock and Jean van der Pocl. (New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1966. Pp. xiv, 663; v, 638; v, 688; 461. $12.50; $12.50; $12.50; $10.00.) 


THe content of this fine series of volumes is of great historical interest, their 
arrangement and editing are impeccable, and their format is excellent. This is 
only half of the series; other volumes will follow. The first four volumes of 
selections run parallel to, and serve as the main documentary basis for, the brilliant 
and authoritative biography by Sir Keith Hancock, Smuts: The Sanguine Years, 
1870-1919. The documents are not merely part of the life of a great man and his 
country; they also illuminate the history and thinking of his age. Through three 
wars and several periods of peace, Smuts continuously played an important and 
constructive part. No one had a more significant role in some of the great transi- 
tions of his time: the Union of South Africa; the transformation of Empire into 
Commonwealth; and the beginnings of an organized world community. The 
publication of the Smuts Papers on so great a scale is a unique tribute, not 
accorded to any other statesman of the overseas Commonwealth, and that alone 
is a measure of their interest. Volume I takes the story to the end of the Boer 
War, ending with the full text of a brilliant piece of historical writing by Smuts, 
never before published, his unfinished "Memoirs of the Anglo-Boer War." Vol- 
ume II covers the peace that ended that war, the period of reconstruction, self- 
government in the Transvaal, and Smuts's great part in the making of the 
Union. Volume III has a first draft of a chapter on holism, the outbreak of the 
Great War, Smuts's campaigns in Southwest and East Africa, his work at the 
Imperial War Conferences, and his work as a member of the Imperial War Cabi- 
net from 1917 until November 1918. Volume IV, perhaps the most interesting of 
all, covers his great state paper on the League of Nations, his work on the making 
of the Covenant, and his long and futile fight to secure a recasting of the Treaty 
of Versailles. 

The four volumes contain papers that are partly private and partly public, 
ro66 in number, drawn from some 45,000 selected and indexed papers in the 
Smuts Collection. For the period after the Union, there lies outside that collection 
a body of as yet inaccessible papers "locked up in the official files." How im- 
portant the official files can be is shown by an episode in the life of Smuts that 
has gone unrecorded in all the biographies. This was his participation in the 
Imperial Defence Conference of 1909, though his name figured in the list of 
delegates published at the time. This was his first Imperial Conference, and he 
was getting his first massive contact with the Commonwealth as a whole. Dele- 
gates from every member country were working together on the first great joint 
enterprise undertaken by the Commonwealth; its arrangements for combined 
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defense were soon to be put smoothly into operation in August 1914. Smuts made 
an important speech, given verbatim in the printed secret minutes. The whole 
episode must have left a powerful imprint on his receptive mind, and it supplies 
a clue to the sudden flowering of his conception of the Commonwealth in 1917. 


Bethesda, Maryland H. Doncan Hatt 


Asia and the East 


THE CENSORIAL SYSTEM OF MING CHINA. By Charles O. Hucker. 
[Stanford Studies in the Civilizations of Eastern Asia.] (Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press. 1966. Pp. viii, 406. $10.00.) 


Tuus is one of those books that makes obsolete a long tradition of amateur com- 
ment and apologetic interpretation. It provides a close look at one of the Chinese 
Empire’s characteristic institutions in a period when its powers and functions 
were fully matured. What we find is neither a channel for the expression of the 
popular will nor a blind instrument of a despotic state but an organ dedicated to 
the maintenance of the Confucian state system, with its built-in tension between 
monarch and bureaucrat. And Professor Hucker makes us see, in the thousands 
of cases he presents, what manner of men operated the institution: the courageous 
and the weak, the rash and the cautious, the opportunists and the high-minded 
idealists, the wise and the cunning. 

The book is divided into two principal parts. One deals with the history of 
the censorate, the Ming censorial establishment and its techniques. The other 
takes up two periods, one of relative tranquillity (1424-1434), the other of chaos 
and impending collapse (1620-1627), and examines in detail how the censorate 
functioned. There are a final chapter of interpretation and twenty-three tables 
which provide statistical support for his argument, The two illustrative periods 
are the heart of the book. Here Hucker describes in detail the problems of the 
time, the character of the reigning monarchs, and the activities of the censors 
in their two roles of surveillance and remonstrance. In these chapters we are 
taken into the working of the imperial government, into the great questions of 
policy, and into the causes célèbres that wracked the capital; the careers of many 
censors are given in detail. Indeed, these chapters offer an extraordinary close-up 
of Ming political history, particularly valuable for the second of the two periods 
when the complexities of factionalism on the eve of dynastic collapse are enough 
to daunt all but the most determined researcher. Hucker relies heavily on the 
Shihdu [Veritable Records], but draws on many other sources. 

The functioning of the censorate in the two periods offers some instructive 
contrasts: in the first, censors were often rebuked by the emperor for laziness and 
lack of initiative; in the second, the feeble emperor cried, “Don’t harass me,” as 
the censors poured out remonstrances and impeachments, until he turned the 
government over to the notorious eunuch Wei Chung-hsien; then all but the 
most intrepid of the censors became silent, while the opportunists among them 
erupted with praise for Wei and with plans for squeezing more money out of the 
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people for his extravagant projects. In the first period, censors often came up with 
proposals for alleviating the people’s condition; in the second, they spent them- 
selves on factional warfare or sycophantic effusions. In the first, the censorate 
produced reasonable recommendations of policy, while in the second, partisanship 
and a weak emperor favored the hounding down of all those who attempted to 
solve the Empire’s problems. The most dramatic case is that of Hsiung T'ing-pi, 
Ming commander in Manchuria who fought two wars, one against the Manchus 
and the other with the censorate. He lost both. 

Chapter 1 provides a splendid review of the Chinese censorial system from 
Han times down to the Ming. Here Hucker sorts out the many strands in this 
tradition, tracing the growth of separate offices for remonstrance and surveillance, 
then the various stages at which the two functions coalesced, and the recurrent 
tendency to assume other functions—judicial, administrative, and military. This 
is lucid and careful analysis and, together with the main portion of the book, 
gives a full picture of the “guardians of the law and the customs,” as they per- 
formed their privileged but hazardous role in good times and bad. This is reading 
of high importance for students of comparative institutions and for all who are 
concerned with the evolution of the Chinese imperial system. 


Yale University Artuur F. Wricut 


THE LIFE AND THOUGHT OF CHANG HSÜEH-CH'ENG (1738-1801). 
By David S. Nivison. [Stanford Studies in the Civilization of Eastern Asia.] 
(Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press. 1966. Pp. ix, 336. $8.50.) 


CuaNc Hsiieh-ch’eng was a scholar who, though successful in the Chinese civil 
service examinations, never held a government office himself, but eked out a 
sometimes precarious living as teacher, secretary, or writer of local histories under 
a succession of official patrons. He was quarrelsome, dogmatic, self-assertive, and 
politically authoritarian. He was also a highly original historiographer who, 
through his writings, first brought serious attention to the Chinese local history 
or gazetteer as a significant historical genre, who advocated the preparation of 
indexes and other modern devices as aids to historical study, and who above all 
looked to history for an underlying meaning, in contrast to his contemporaries 
whose historical approach was narrowly factual and philological. In a series of 
notable essays he developed a philosophy of history that had to wait until the 
twentieth century for serious study and appreciation. 

To the study of this man Professor Nivison brings a happy combination of 
Sinological competence and firm grounding in philosophy and history. With 
exceptional lucidity and insight he has traced the evolution of Chang's thinking 
through his lifetime, fitted this into the broader social and intellectual context of 
eighteenth-century China, and shown how Chang, with all his originality, never- 
theless remained bound to the intellectual conventions of his age. Little criticism 
can be made of Nivison's always interesting exposition, save that the general 
reader might have profited from more precise and detailed explanation of certain 
frequently recurring topics in the book, such as the eightlegged essay or the 
nature of the Chinese local histories that so occupied Chang. In view of the 
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book’s length and detail, a concluding chronological table of the main events in 
Chang’s life and his numerous writings might also have been helpful. 

On the technical side, the index, while extensive, omits many Chinese terms 
mentioned in the text. Far worse is the complete absence of any Chinese char- 
acters—an inexcusable omission in a scholarly work of this level and one in no 
way compensated for by the haphazard listing of numerical references to H. A. 
Giles’s Chinese-English dictionary for a few Chinese terms. 

This book breaks new ground in the study of Chinese intellectual history 
between the sixteenth and the nineteenth century. Its excellence points to the 
great need for further biographical studies of this kind and arouses hope that 
some of them will come from Nivison himself. 


University of Pennsylvania Derk Boppe 


CONFUCIAN CHINA AND ITS MODERN FATE. Volume III, THE PROB- 
LEM OF HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE. By Joseph R. Levenson. (Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1965. Pp. ix, 180. $5.00.) 


The Problem of Historical Significance brings to a close Professor Levenson’s 
erudite and penetrating trilogy on China’s intellectual transition from the es- 
sentially Confucian society of the first half of the nineteenth century to the 
Communist-directed society of the second half of the twentieth. The three volumes 
overlap in time, and they occasionally deal with the same episodes or persons, but 
each has its own focus. The Problem of Intellectual Continuity (1958) considers 
“how and why, during so much of Chinese history ... new ideas [have] had to face 
tests of compatibility with received tradition, while in more recent times tradition 
has had to face tests of compatibility with independently persuasive new ideas.” 
The Problem of Monarchical Decay (1964) examines "how and why .. . mon- 
archy and bureaucracy [have] been so intimately involved in the Confucian view 
of culture that abolition of the first, and transformation of the second, have ren- 
dered partisans of the third more ¢raditionalistic than traditional.” The present 
volume deals with differing concepts of historical interpretation in traditional 
China, in the period of transition, and in the People’s Republic. 

The interpretation of history accepted by the orthodox Confucianist was that 
it provided a paradigm that could and should be applied in the present. But this 
belief weakened during the second half of the nineteenth century as traditional 
models failed to meet the challenge of aggressive Western civilization. One Con- 
fucianist, K’ang Yu-wei, sought to revise the tradition, to read into history the 
means by which China might accommodate itself to the modern world, but he 
failed to carry his fellow Confucianists with him. Another, Liao P'ing, gave up 
the official career expected of a chin-shih and devoted his life to preaching his own 
version of Confucianism, which was neither authentic historically nor appro- 
priate for his own time. 

After the 1911 Revolution had destroyed the monarchy, the new historians 
began to look at the Confucian classics not as bases of historical judgment and 
action or of ultimate wisdom but as historical documents—the raw materials for 


“scientific study.” The iconoclasts of the 1920's, fighting against the dead hand 
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of the past, which they believed had too long held China in a position of back- 
wardness and humiliation, felt compelled to condemn much of China’s history. 
But Communist historians since 1949, recognizing that Confucianism is dead and 
that the greatest threat to their program is the competing ideas and values that 
had been introduced into China from the non-Marxist West, have been able to 
take a much more detached view of Chinese history. 

In fact, the historians of the People’s Republic have turned to Chinese history 
for support for their own doctrines. During the 1950’s they devoted themselves to 
establishing Chinese periodization along general Marxist lines, even though it 
took some doing to equate Chinese history with that of the West and at the same 
time to show that the stages of Chinese advancement were independently Chi- 
nese. Although Confucius was rejected by all revolutionaries in the 1920’s, the 
Communists have reinstated him in the r960's. He and other selected figures 
illustrate historical stages within the Marxist theory of process, and some of their 
sayings can be used to support Communist ideas and programs. Moreover they 
form part of the national tradition and so have patriotic significance. 

Levenson has analyzed most helpfully the transition of concepts of historical 
significance from the Confucian conviction of the absolute applicability of the 
fixed standards of classical Chinese antiquity to the relativistic Communist his- 
toriography under which the past may be either used or rejected as best suits 
Communist requirements. This book does not make for easy reading, but it 
amply repays the effort demanded. 


Cornell University Knicar BIGGERSTAFF 


SCIENTISM IN CHINESE THOUGHT, 1900-1950. By D. W. Y. Kwok. 
[Yale Historical Publications, Miscellany 82.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1965. Pp. xii, 231. $6.75.) 


Tus small but impressive volume is an excellent introduction to a major aspect 
of Chinese intellectual history during the first half of the twentieth century: the 
cult of science that developed into scientism. Professor Kwok defines scientism as 
"that view which places all reality within a natural order and deems all aspects 
of this order, be they biological, social, physical, or psychological, to be knowable 
only by the methods of science.” The book presents a clear and systematic analysis 
of the ideas and arguments of the principal modern Chinese thinkers who ad- 
vocated or opposed "scientific method" in philosophy, history, and social ideology. 
It is a case study in the diffusion of ideas from the modern West to a non- 
Western culture and thus should interest many historians other than China 
specialists, 

An introductory chapter concisely summarizes fifty years of intellectual con- 
troversy started by Wu Chih-hui and ended by Mao T'se-tung. Thereafter the 
expository pattern introduces each thinker with a brief intellectual biography and 
analyzes his ideas under three categories: conception of science, critique of tradi- 
tional Chinese civilization, and philosophy of life based upon science. This pattern 
provides coherence and allows ready comparison among the various ideologists, 
who enter the stage in chronological order. 
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Kwok begins his detailed presentation with Wu Chib-hui, a seminal thinker 
so far as modern China is-concerned, who has been little studied in the West. A 
lifelong revolutionary and supporter of Sun Yat-sen from 1905 onward, he was a 
philosophical materialist who saw all aspects of life belonging to a natural order 
and moving according to definite scientific laws. His view was received with 
enthusiasm by a generation of young Chinese intellectuals. The better-known 
Ch’en Tu-hsiu, who founded the Chinese Communist party, was, in the author's 
view, the publicist and vulgarizer of philosophic materialism taken to its dog- 
matic extremes, Sun Yat-sen scarcely figures as a systematic thinker, although he 
was touched by the cult of science. Though certainly influential, he is neglected 
in this book. 

The author's admiration goes to Hu Shih and Ting Wen-chiang (V. K. 
Ting), one a philosophic pragmatist and the other an eminent geologist. He 
devotes two chapters to them and their coterie who advocated empirical science. 
He then analyzes the great debate that raged in 1923 between proponents of 
"science" and “metaphysics” as a basis for a philosophy of life. The empiricists 
seemed to win the day. Then the subject of debate shifted to the nature and 
history of Chinese society. “Scientism,” in the mold of Marxian historiography, 
triumphed. Epistemology became the handmaiden of social revolution for a 
group of historians in the 1930’s and 1940's. The debates on Chinese society and 
history are only cursorily explored by Kwok. 

Mao’s quasi-philosophical efforts, “On Practice” and “On Contradictions,” 
appealed to youth by then saturated with a scientistic outlook; his ideas prevailed 
because his armies won the revolution, thus “vindicating” theory. 

This outline of some major themes does not do justice to Kwok’s careful 
scholarship nor to the clarity of his thought about the major ideas of modern 
Chinese thinkers, The book is valuable for its excellent bibliography and its 
biographic information. With this work the writing of modern China’s intel- 
lectual history has moved a long step forward. 


Columbia University C. Martın Wirsua 


FORMOSA: A STUDY IN CHINESE HISTORY. By W. G. Goddard. ([East 
Lansing:] Michigan State University Press. 1966. Pp. xvii, 229. $7.50.) 


A GENUINE need in the area of modern Chinese historical literature is a compre- 
hensive history of Formosa based upon fundamental research and presented in 
accordance with accepted standards of social science methodology. This work, 
disappointingly, does not fulfill this need. While it is written in an attractive and 
popular style, often interspersed with poetical and rhetorical renderings, it suffers 
from dogmatic commentary, an untenable thesis, and numerous factual errors. 
The bibliography is brief, and only a few lengthy quotations are identified in the 
text. 

Questionable interpretation, such as these representative quotations, requires 
little explanation to the historian of East Asia: Completely overlooking internal pol- 
itics concerning the Bakufu-western daimyo imbroglio and the former's preoccupa- 
tion with trade, Goddard claims that "the policy of the Dutch East India Company 
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in s was closely linked with the Japanese crusade against Christianity at the 
" Again ignoring internal Japanese politics, he claims that when Perry 
"opened" Japan "the Emperor emerged from his seclusion at Kyoto, and with 
him came the ambitions [imperialism] which had been closeted for many years." 
Another questionable causal relationship is his claim that "the Republic of China, 
inaugurated at Nanking in rgtr [sic], had been born in Formosa in 1895.” And 
much attention is given to Sun Yat-sen’s brief tenure in Formosa (1900), the 
author claiming that “Formosa was to be his source of inspiration.” 

Goddard views Formosa as an entity that has in the past influenced, and will 
in the future influence, other parts of Asia, particularly mainland China. To 
support this contention he claims that important mainland developments have 
been inspired by the model of Formosa and singles out the modernization 
program of Liu Ming-ch'uan (1880s), the republican effort (1895), and Sun's 
spiritual experience there (1900). Formosa, in its proper focus, can be viewed 
best only as a fragment of more encompassing events. While the things he 
mentions precede similar developments on the mainland, Goddard offers no 
concrete evidence that they are a primary cause. 


University of Wisconsin Lzonarp GORDON 


INDIA: A SHORT INTRODUCTORY HISTORY. By Mark Naidis. (New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1966. Pp. xiv, 208. $5.95.) 


Durna the last few years there has been a sudden spate of short histories of 
India written for the general public. Mark Naidis has made a notable contribu- 
tion to their number. In two hundred pages of highly compressed but clear and 
readable text he has produced a useful introduction to a long and complex history 
for the beginning student. Roughly half the book is devoted to a rapid survey of 
the ancient and medieval kingdoms, and half to the British period, with a con- 
cluding chapter on independent India and Pakistan. Throughout the language is 
simple and straightforward, with a minimum of technical jargon, and the style 
is easy and flowing. The utility of the book is much enhanced by an unusual and 
well-chosen set of illustrations of British social life in India. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, there are no illustrations of Indian art or architecture, apart from two 
paintings, and there is only one inadequate map. 

Unlike many of the other short introductions that attempt a topical approach, 
and notice the earlier history only as a backdrop for the present, Naidis has 
confined himself in the main to political narrative and has tried to deal with the 
ancient and medieval kingdoms on their own terms. In this he has been largely 
successful, There are no polemics, a minimum of wild speculation, and very few 
factual errors. At the same time, however, much of Naidis’ treatment of events 
is superficial and unimaginative. There is much colorful description of social life 
and customs, especially among the Mogul and British upper classes, but almost 
no extended or systematic analysis of major historical problems. The significance 
of the ancient barbarian invasions, for instance, is never assessed, nor is the way 
in which the newcomers were assimilated into the Indian society, with the result 
that the Rajputs appear on the stage from nowhere in Akbar's time. In similar 
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fashion Naidis’ discussion of British India is top heavy with political narrative. 
After devoting two chapters to the conquest of India to 1858, he incorporates 
into one heterogeneous chapter of seventeen pages, entitled “The Impact of the 
West,” everything from railway development to religious reform. While it is 
perhaps unfair in so short a book to expect detailed treatment of every subject, 
still five pages on Warren Hastings and three on the whole cultural revival of the 
nineteenth century hardly seem a fair balance. 


University of California, Berkeley Txomas R. METCALF 


ANCIENT INDIA: A HISTORY OF ITS CULTURE AND CIVILIZATION. 
By D. D. Kosambi. (New York: Pantheon Books. 1965. Pp. xi, 243. $6.95.) 


Proressor Kosambi first ruffled the complacent serenity of the academic historians 
of India with the publication of his An Introduction to the Study of Indian His- 
tory (1956). That work differed from the common run of histories of ancient 
India in two respects: it was the first serious and sophisticated attempt to in- 
terpret Indian history along generally Marxist lines; Kosambi was the first Indian 
historian systematically to press into the service of historical writing materials from 
anthropological observations. These two factors, however, tended to become over- 
compensated when the exigencies of Marxist theory led to the forcing of facts 
into the dialectic materialistic mold, and anthropological data were overworked 
to explain historical phenomena separated from observations by a chasm of cen- 
turies, if not of millenniums, But Kosambi’s work proved to be a much-needed 
corrective to prevailing trends in Indian historical writing which, until then, had 
generally ignored social and economic factors affecting the structure of history. 
The present work substantially reproduces the contents of the work of a decade 
ago under a new title, 

The first chapter makes general observations on the importance of anthro- 
pological data in interpretations of ancient Indian history. This history, for 
Kosambi, is largely social and economic wherein theories on changes in the 
means and relations of production crowd the canvas to the extent of elbowing 
out dynastic and political history. He has nothing but contempt for political 
history as written by academic historians, and this contempt is his undoing. His 
book, without the benefit of a chronological or political matrix, breathlessly 
meanders through centuries. His best chapters are on Magadha and the Maurya 
Empire; his last chapter is rather a disappointing attempt to chronicle the history 
of post-Maurya ancient India, a period of nearly twelve hundred years, in thirty 
pages. Entire periods of intellectual and social history are dismissed in a few 
pages. The academic historian will fail.to be impressed with the “historical” 
content of the book; the general reader, for whom it was presumably prepared, 
may find the work frustrating at times. Like its predecessor of ten years ago, 
Kosambi’s present work will be found provocative by those who will read him 
for the first time. To others, it is an old thesis. 


Wake Forest College B. G. GOKHALE 
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INDIAN FEUDALISM: C. 300-1200. By Ram Sharan Sharma. [Centre of 
Advanced Study in Ancient Indian History and Culture, University of Cal- 
cutta, Lectures and Seminars, Number I-A (Lectures).] (Calcutta: the Uni- 
versity. 1965. Pp. xiii, 319. Rs. 15.00.) 


Tus volume, the first of its kind on this subject, attempts to isolate those factors 
relevant to the concept of feudalism and then place them within the framework 
of Indian history. There are those who would question the use of the word 
"feudalism" at all in describing the Indian experience. Basham uses the phrase 
"quasi-feudalism," and it is clear that the Indian situation is rather different in 
important aspects from that of Norman England, Carolingian France, or the 
Kamakura period in Japan. The term “feudalism” is an unhappy one when 
applied to India, but perhaps we have no better word to describe this related 
phenomenon. 

In this well-documented study the author has occasionally weighted evidence 
in his own favor or suggested conclusions not supported by the evidence. For 
example, a few grants giving Brahmans the right to enjoy earth deposits in a few 
villages do not necessitate "the transfer of royal ownership over mines." Insecure 
tenancy rights, imposition of forced labor, levy of additional taxes, or the absence 
of legal machinery for redress of grievances may indicate an oppressed peasantry 
or even a system of slavery, both of which may exist without feudalism. The 
author himself recognizes the difficulty of stating that feudalism was clearly and 
consciously a feature of the late Hindu period when he points out that the "texts 
do not provide any ideological basis for political feudalism, which shows that it 
had not taken any deep roots in the consciousness of the people before the rith 
century A.D." - 

Whether one accepts Dr. Sharma’s interpretation of feudalism or not, it is 
clear that the author has rendered a distinct service and contribution by focusing 
on the changes and development in land policies during the late Hindu period. 
His use of information concerning monetary policies, the changing role of the 
temples, influence of trade and commerce, aspects of forced labor, taxation 
systems, and the like gives us an extremely useful study for which we are 
thankful. 


University of Washington Joun W. SPELLMAN 


RAJA MAN SINGH OF AMBER. By Rajiva Nain Prasad. (Calcutta: World 
Press Private. 1966. Pp. xv, 196. Rs. 25.) 


Accounts of Man Singh have been handed down by Abu-l Fazl and other Mus- 
lim historians, by Rajput chroniclers, by contemporary Jesuit visitors, and by 
Colonel Tod of the East India Company in his 1832 history, Annals and Antiq- 
uities of Rajasthan. Dr. Prasad has made critical comparisons of all these and 
has carefully assessed original sources in the National and Royal Asiatic Society 
Libraries in Calcutta, the State Archives of Jaipur, and the Rajasthan Oriental 
Research Library. 

On the whole, he shows skill and sureness of judgment in the use of these 
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materials. Thus, in rejecting Blochmann’s and Jahangir’s contention that Raja 
Man Singh had fifteen hundred wives “and not less than two or three children 
each,” he points out that the palace at Jaipur contained only twenty-four apart- 
ments for his queens and that there were “accommodations for fifteen ladies 
only” in the fort of Rohtas which Man Singh remodeled for their residence while 
he was governor of Bengal and Bihar. Little, however, seems to be added to the 
argument by the author’s unsupported statement that “it is preposterous to 
imagine that a man can have so many wives.” 

Whatever his private life may have been, it is clear from Prasad’s evidence 
that Man Singh, as one of Akbar’s ablest generals and confidants, played a 
greater role in the conquest and consolidation of the Empire than most historians 
have acknowledged. The author’s research on the genealogy of Man Singh and 
his father goes far to explain why they forsook Rajput loyalties and made com- 
mon cause with the “hated Turk.” The record of parricide and fratricide within 
the ruling families at Amber reveals an atmosphere of political and military 
rivalry so bitter that partisans did not hesitate to enlist the support of neighboring 
Mogul governors. It was decisive intervention by Akbar himself on the side of 
Raja Bharamal, grandfather of Man Singh, that brought the latter to the 
imperial service. 

Art historians will value the detailed chapter on “Man Singh's Contributions 
to Architecture," documenting in its descriptions of palaces, mosques, and temples 
the complex interplay of religious and cultural traditions in sixteenth-century 
India. 

Prescott College D. MackxNzrE Brown 


^ 


SHAH ALAM II AND THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. By Kalikinkar Datta. 
(Calcutta: World Press Private. 1965. Pp. vii, 148. Rs. 25.) 3 


Ir anyone were to doubt the quality of the best historical writing’ produced by 
Indian scholars today, this elegant monograph would bear witness to its maturity 
and sophistication. It is also significant that Professor Datta writes in clear, 
straightforward English, although he has used French, Marathi, and Persian 
sources, 

In 1759 the Emperor Alamgir II was murdered. His heir, Prince Ali Gauhar, 
upon hearing the news, proclaimed himself Emperor Shah Alam II. So began a 
Mogul reign of forty-seven years, only shorter than those of Akbar and 
Aurangzeb. The author begins with Prince Ali Gauhar’s attempt to arrest the 
growth of British influence in Bihar and Bengal. He passes on to the Battle of 
Buxar (October 23, 1764) and the Emperor’s restoration at Delhi. Later chapters 
deal with the British disavowal of Mogul authority in the period between the 
Verelst and Cornwallis administrations, affairs in Delhi from 1778 to 1785, the 
suffering of Shah Alam at the hands of the brigand Ghulam Qadir Khan, and 
the eclipse of Mogul sovereignty. ] 

Shah Alam was not a great man. The real interest in this study has to do 
with the revolutionary political changes that took place in India in the second 
half of the eighteenth century as the English, French, and Marathas sought to 
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exploit the Emperor’s weakness. The Emperor’s abortive Bengal and Bihar cam- 
paigns won him nothing, but the English were afforded the opportunity of 
exploiting the fiction of Mogul sovereignty to legalize their power. At Buxar the 
Emperor himself was among the defeated, which led to the company’s super- 
intendence of revenue collection in 1765. The importance of this diwani grant 
can scarcely be exaggerated. Burke considered it nothing less than the penetration 
of the company into the body politic of India. And in the three decades follow- 
ing, the growing influence of the crown and Parliament over the affairs of the 
company in India is made apparent. All this and more Datta fully documents. 
One hardly need add that this is not a book for the general reader. But every 
student of Indian history will enjoy it, even though it blazes no new trails. 


California State College, Dominguez Hills Marx Namis 


GUNTUR DISTRICT, 1788-1848: A HISTORY OF LOCAL INFLUENCE 
AND CENTRAL AUTHORITY IN SOUTH INDIA. By Robert Eric Fry- 
kenberg. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1965. Pp. vii, 294. $7.20.) 


ArrHoucH not the first to grapple with the complexities of local administration in 
India, this is a pioneering work, especially in its method. Earlier commentaries, 
notably those by observant officials who wrote in the early nineteenth century, 
have been diffuse and fragmentary. They are largely unread and neglected by 
present-day students of politics and government who need most to profit by them. 
Mr. Frykenberg, by focusing on one district during a short period, lays bare 
what happens to “government” when it comes in contact with Indian society. 
Having grown up in this region speaking Telugu and English, he knows the 
countryside as well in this century as those of whom he writes knew it a century 
ago. He consequently makes clear the dangers of uncritically transferring to India 
Western conceptions of “state,” “nation,” “federalism,” “taxation,” and of the 
interrelations of local with higher authority. 

After showing that variants of the conditions he is to describe prevailed in 
Guntur over many centuries and under all rulers, Frykenberg plunges into his 
subject. Titles of chapters indicate the nature of the work: on revenue systems— 
“The Zamindari Settlement 1802-37," “The Amani Management 1800-37"; on 
organization—"The Headquarters 1837,” "Field Operations 1837"; on power 
struggles and corruption—"Disputes over the Succession of a Sheristadar 1837- 
39," "Collusion of the Circar Servants 1842-45." He is especially good on the role 
of Maratha Brahmans in administration in this region and in analyzing the 
intricate webs spun at both "village" and "secretariat" levels to frustrate higher 
authority. Perhaps the closest analogies in the West might be found in late 
twelfth-century feudal society, but there are differences. 

Though it is common knowledge that the British ruled India with the aid of 
thousands of Indians of every caste, creed, and profession, this book provides 
fascinating evidence that British rule was really not British but Indo-British, 
constantly reshaped by the interaction of two cultures on the thoughts and deeds 
of everyone concerned with government from the headman of a village to the 
governor of Fort St. George. The resemblances between the overwhelmingly 
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‘Indian-staffed Huzur secretariat at Guntur and the preponderantly European- 
staffed secretariat at Madras are legion; the differences, few. As Frykenberg 
points out, the notion that the British district officer was always a philosopher- 
king with a thorough grasp on the reins of power in his district needs thorough 
revision. In this period he appears more as a dangling and stumbling puppet. 
Further studies are now needed of other districts in other regions and during 
other periods. The author is perhaps not emphatic enough in showing that 
Guntur, from a historical and sociological point of view, is in many respects 
unique. His chapters appear as separate distinct essays not welded together into 
a unified whole, and the work suffers from a profusion of detail and occasional 
repetition, even of metaphors. For Guntur, it will long hold the field; for India, 
it should prove the first of a series of similar studies by its author and by others 
who would profit by his example. 


University of Pennsylvania HorpzN FURBER 


INDIAN POLITICAL ASSOCIATIONS AND REFORM OF LEGISLATURE 
(1818-1917). By Bimanbehari Majumdar, (Calcutta: Firma K, L. Mukho- 
padhyay. 1965. Pp. viii, 477. Rs. 25.) 


Dr. B. Majumdar presents a detailed account of the rise and development of 
political organizations and groups in British India in the formative century, 1818- 
1917. His aim is to provide a comprehensive account of all such associations and 
of their manifold activities. He seeks, meanwhile, to demonstrate that many of 
the political claims sponsored by the Indian National Congress after 1885 were 
not original to the Congress. As he shows, political groups, including some that 
had an ephemeral existence, had publicized a number of the demands made by 
the Congress in the years before its formation. 

In so doing, Majumdar rightly reminds us that emerging nationalism in India 
was in no sense the product of a single strand or group in Indian public life. He 
has also demonstrated the richness of resources in India for exhaustive study of 
political ideas and of the organizations that have received all too little academic 
attention. While the volume lacks a bibliography, the student of modern India 
who examines the sources cited in the footnotes will find therein frequent refer- 
ences to such little-used documents. 

The author also seeks to make a case for the proposition that constitutional de- 
velopment and reform of the Indian legislatures was the product of pressure 
applied to the government of India by the several political associations described 
in his book. Whether this view be valid or not, and that remains debatable, his 
examination of the role of Indian opinion in pressing for political reform is of 
considerable value. 

In a sense, Majumdar has compiled a massive, well-documented, and com- 
pendious account of the many organizations that concerned themselves with 
questions of reform and constitutional evolution. The volume’s value for reference 
is strengthened by the inclusion of two appendixes, one of which reprints the 
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regulations that governed the election of members to the imperial and provincial 
councils under the Government of India Act of 1909. 

The volume is, however, largely narrative and descriptive and not analytical. 
When judgments are inserted, they tend to be jaded, at times even almost naive. 
Careful editing could have eliminated needless repetition. In certain instances, 
Majumdar also accepts “evidence” from his sources in an uncritical fashion, The 
reader must, therefore, use with care some of the material advanced in this book. 
While it cannot be employed effectively at the undergraduate level, it can be of 
genuine help in the seminar and will be useful to those engaged in research. De- 
spite the above limitations, I wish to commend Majumdar for his enterprise and 
his publisher for making the volume available in a good edition at a reasonable 
price, 


Duke University Rosert I. CRANE 


MINORITY POLITICS IN THE PUNJAB. By Baldev Raj Nayar. (Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1966. Pp. ix, 373. $9.00.) 


Innra provides a major laboratory for testing and evaluating various theories and 
programs of “nation-building” and political development; the key to many of the 
developments and trends there is to be found on subnational levels. This volume 
is one of the best studies of Indian state politics within the framework of the 
larger implications, 

The focus of the study is on the Shiromani Akali Dal, a unique religio- 
political organization that has dominated the politics of the Punjab, even though 
it has had little success at the polls in competition with the ruling Congress party. 
Since 1947 the political conflict between the Akali Dal and the Congress has 
kept Punjabi politics in “a condition of perpetual crisis.” In this conflict the 
Akali Dal has been “the prime mover,” and the Congress “has merely reacted 
and responded.” 

The main political demand of the Akali Dal has been for Punjabi Suba— 
a separate Punjabi-speaking state. Behind the political demand is a more deep- 
seated objective: “the protection of the Panth,” “the protection of Sikh rights 
and ensuring the Sikhs’ continued existence as an independent entity.” This de- 
mand has deep historical and social roots, as is brought out clearly in this de- 
tailed study and in the recently published second volume of Khushwant Singh’s 
A History of the Sikhs (1966). It has been pressed by the Akali Dal through a 
variety of political strategies, all of which Baldev Nayar describes in detail. It 
has been strongly opposed by the Congress party, by the Hindus of the Punjab, 
and even by the Harijan Sikhs. Yet in 1966 the Congress party yielded to the 
demand and announced its decision to create a Punjabi-speaking state in those 
areas of the Punjab where Punjabi is the predominant language. 

Nayar describes at length the caste and other divisions in the Punjab, the 
basic issues involved in the struggle for Punjabi Suba, the relations of the Akali 
Dal to the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, the various political 
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strategies of the Akali Dal, the main Akali leaders, and Congress leaders in the 

Punjab. An interesting chapter entitled “Support for the Political System” ex- 

. plains the continuing political support of the Congress party in the Punjab, in 
spite of Akali agitation and appeals. 

The author is thoroughly familiar with the politics and the social divisions of 
the Punjab, and he is well trained in the techniques of political analysis. He has 
‘produced a first-rate book, which may well provide a model for other studies of 
state politics in India and of nation building in other newly independent states 
of Asia and Africa. 


University of Pennsylvania Norman D. PALMER 


THE MAKING OF SOUTH EAST ASIA. By G. Cædès. Translated by H. M. 


Wright. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1966. Pp. 
xvi, 268. $6.00.) 


Cæœædès Les Peuples de la Péninsule Indochinoise (1962), of which this is a trans- 
lation, is both a sequel and an addendum to his earlier and longer Les États Hin- 
douises d'Indochine et d'Indonésie (1948). At numerous points the new work 
either copies verbatim or paraphrases passages from the 1948 book. The author 
omits references to Malaya and Indonesia, includes a fresh new discussion of 
Sinicized Vietnam, and extends the story of the principal peoples of continental 
Southeast Asia into modern times. The prehistoric period is treated in scholarly 
detail, and scattered paragraphs describe artistic modes and literary achievements 
of successive periods. The translation is well done save for a few careless errors, 
some copied from the French text. 

The author’s most important contribution is his account of Vietnamese history 
from prehistoric times, a topic on which he is uniquely competent. He also adds 
substantially to the history of Siam, less so to Cambodia and Laos, and very little 
to the story of Burma. He seems overly concerned at times with political minutiae. 
He has little to say of the montagnards except to identify them as descendants of 
prehistoric Negrito and Indonesian inhabitants, whose more progressive kinsmen 
long since moved southward under pressure of Mongoloid newcomers. He dis- 
cusses in detail the perennial feuding between the Dai Viet and the Chams and 
the repeated efforts of the Chinese to recover control of Annam. He points out 
significantly the sharp ideological divergence between the freedom-loving Thai of 
northern Siam and the traditionally autocratic Khmer type of government 
adopted after 1350 by Ayudhya. References to Burma’s history are generally super- 
ficial and sometimes confused, reflecting no serious research commitment in this 
area on the part of the author. The post-1800 history of all the peoples runs very 
thin. He covers Siam from Rama TI to Chulalongkorn (1824~1868) in three 
pages, Mindon’s reign to the British conquest of Burma (1852-1885) in twenty- 
nine lines, and Vietnam’s history from 1802 to 1867 in twenty-five lines. 

Whatever Coedés writes is important to students of Southeast Asian history, 
but his essential contributions thus far relate to the pre-European history of 
peoples residing east of the Menam Valley. 


Ohio University Jonn F. Capy 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF MALAYSIA. By Harry Miller. (New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger. 1966. Pp. 274. $6.00.) 


Tuts is another history of Malaya, several of which have appeared in recent 
years. After a brief introductory chapter on the climate, geography, and the 
Hindu period of Malaya’s history, the detailed account begins with the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of Malacca in the early fifteenth century. The events of 
the fifteenth to the late eighteenth century are then covered in 35 pages; the 
following 190 pages are devoted to the British regime and the transition to inde- 
pendence. The formation of Malaysia, the breaking away of Singapore, and 
Indonesian confrontation are summarily dealt with in a disappointingly brief 
eleven pages. The history of the portion of Malaysia in Borneo begins with the 
establishment of British rule in the nineteenth century. The book deals almost 
entirely with political events: the entrepót trade, for instance, is hardly men- 
tioned although it was the principal reason for the foundation of Penang and 
Singapore, and very little is said about the tin and rubber industries. There are 
a select bibliography, index, and adequate maps. No analysis is given of the 
causes of the communal hostility between the Malays and the Chinese, although 
this is as much the fundamental weakness of the Federation of Malaysia as it 
was of its predecessor, the Federation of Malaya. 

The author, a journalist who spent most of his life in Malaya, frankly admits 
that he has done no original research and has based his book on the works of 
the standard authorities on Malaya. It would seem that he has read most, 
though not all, of them. For the post-1945 period he obtained information from 
many of the actors in the events. His style of writing is vivid and interesting, 
and where available he includes extracts from the writings of contemporaries. 

This book can be recommended for members of the general public who want 
a fuller knowledge of the antecedents of the present Federation of Malaysia. They 
will find a history that in general is both accurate and interesting, even though 
it does not often go below the surface. 


Wolfville, Nova Scotia Lennox A. Mitts 


NEW GUINEA: THE LAST UNKNOWN. By Gavin Souter. (New York: 
Taplinger Publishing Company. 1966. Pp. 296. $7.95.) 

THE TRAUMA OF DECOLONIZATION: THE DUTCH AND WEST 
NEW GUINEA. By Arend Lijphart. [Yale Studies in Political Science, 
Number 17.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1966. Pp. xi, 303. 
$7.50.) 


Uni the 1880’s Europeans knew only the fringes of the large island of New 
Guinea. So difficult of access was its interior that it was not until the rest of 
the world had been explored that New Guinea was penetrated by a series of 
explorations that have continued until recent years. In New Guinea: The Last 
Unknown, an Australian journalist presents the history of these explorations and 
very brief accounts of the administration of their respective territories by the 
Dutch, Germans, and Australians, A chapter that analyzes the Dutch-Indonesian 
dispute over West New Guinea and Australia’s interest and role in it is of very 
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great interest and value, as is also the last chapter which deals with Australian 
problems and policy with respect to Papua and the trust territory of New Guinea. 
A selected but extensive bibliography, a helpful chronology, and numerous illus- 
trations enhance the value of this interesting and significant contribution to the 
history of the region. 

In The Trauma of Decolonization a young Dutch scholar examines the West 
New Guinea dispute to ascertain whether subjective forces or objective interests 
played the leading role in Dutch resistance to relinquishing control over this 
territory. The answer to this question in this particular case would seem to be so 
obvious as to have made this arduous inquiry unnecessary. A better case for this 
kind of study would have been the struggle over Indonesian independence. The 
attitude of the Dutch toward West New Guinea, moreover, can be understood 
only against Dutch resentment over the forced withdrawal from Indonesia. 

Fortunately, the great value of this study lies not in the proof or disproof of 
any theory about colonialism. It presents a detailed analysis of how a nation in a 
decade shifted from a passionate determination to retain a colonial remnant 
even at the cost of war to an almost complete indifference to the issue. Of pri- 
mary interest to political scientists is the superb analysis of the formation of 
public opinion on an important issue and the actual making of policy at the top 
by decision makers. For the historian this study is also valuable. It gives an 
account of the dispute over West New Guinea which, from the viewpoint of 
world politics, had many important angles and involved many powers as well as 
the United Nations. 

The study is divided into three parts: “Background,” with chapters on 
colonialism and decolonization, the international setting, and the Dutch and 
Indonesian arguments; “West New Guinea: Asset or Liability?” with chapters 
on economic value and strategic and political value; and “New Guinea in Dutch 
Politics,” which is divided into seven chapters and accounts for two-thirds of 
the book. Dr. Lijphart has digested an enormous amount of material to produce 
an excellent study. 


University of Kentucky AMRY VANDENBOSCH 


ECONOMIC ENQUIRY IN AUSTRALIA. By Craufurd D. W. Goodwin. 
[Duke University Commonwealth-Studies Center, Publication Number 24.] 
(Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press for the Center. 1966. Pp. xv, 659. 
$12.50.) 


Craururp Goodwin has undertaken the same type of investigation in this book 
that he did in his Canadian Economic Thought: The Political Economy of a 
Developing Nation 1814-1914 (1961), a study of the reception and adaptation of 
economic ideas and methods of inquiry in a society as it emerges from pioneering 
colonial to early national status. That he has discovered a richer lode in the anti- 
podes is indicated by the much larger size of the more recent book. Pushing the 
terminal date from the outbreak of World War I to the crash of 1929 does not 
by itself account for the threefold increase. 

In the larger, first section of the book, entitled “Theory and Policy,” Goodwin 
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examines the economic theories explicit and implicit in the continuing debate on 
the merits of free trade versus protection, the disposal and taxation of land, the 
function and regulation of banking and currency, and the development of trans- 
port. In addition to these themes, which were also covered in his Canadian 
study, he has added chapters on economic fluctuations, the function of the state in 
economic growth, the impact of social Darwinism, the role of labor in the 
economy, and population studies. 

In the second section, headed “The Science of Enquiry,” he discusses the de- 
velopment of economic statistics, a field in which civil servants in "Tasmania, 
Victoria, and New South Wales were in the vanguard in the later nineteenth 
century, and comments on Alfred De Lissa’s independent development of the 
theory of the multiplier in the 1880’s and on the advanced monetary theories of 
the colonial governor, Sir Anthony Musgrave. The slow acceptance of economics 
as a fully accepted discipline within Australian universities is then traced, with 
appraisals of the contributions of pioneer lecturers and professors. 

The author has relied heavily on separately published material, books, pam- 
phlets (including published lectures), and parliamentary papers, and on periodical 
articles for his material. Although I must agree with Goodwin’s own admission 
that his failure to undertake an equally thorough search of the newspaper files, 
parliamentary debates, and the manuscript resources of the Australian archives 
possibly produced some imbalance, the net he cast covered a wide enough area to 
permit a reasonable sample to be taken. The result is a commendable overview 
that should earn a place in bibliographies of more than twenty titles on essential 
works on Australian history. His footnote references would have provided a 
more helpful bibliographical aid had first references been more consistently 
indexed. No bibliography is appended, a false economy in a book of this nature. 

It is reassuring to discover that among the economists there are still some 
who can write history understandable to those not initiated into their mysteries. 


University of Waterloo K. A. MacKirpy 


ALFRED DEAKIN: A BIOGRAPHY. In two volumes. By J. 4. La Nauze. 
([Carlton:] Melbourne University Press; distrib. by Cambridge University 
Press, New York. 1965. Pp. xiv, 346; vii, 347-695. $22.50 the set.) 


Turse two volumes represent many years of painstaking research. Besides the 
great collection of Deakin's private papers and writings, Professor La Nauze has 
exhausted all the public materials. The result is more than biography; it is Aus- 
tralian and British imperial history as well. Occasionally, there is too much detail 
for a particular incident. 

Alfred Deakin (1856-1919) was a cabinet minister in Victoria, a father of 
federation, three-time Prime Minister of the new Commonwealth, a great orator, 
and a true statesman. He was also an intellectual and a mystic. La Nauze has the 
skill and the acute analytic ability to relate the "outer" to the "inner" life of read- 
ing, writing, reflection, and prayer. Deakin's private diary and deeply personal 
comments, including prayers, are revealing as they are wisely and delicately han- 
dled by La Nauze. His prayers of the 1890's, for example, show great self-doubt 
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„and self-reproach. The author also brings out Deakin’s vast range of interests and 
associations. He was a journalist, a lawyer, a philosopher, even a spiritualist for a 
time, and he read and wrote incessantly. He wrote, for instance, a fascinating 
account of the federal movement that was published posthumously. 

La Nauze observes that a key to Deakin’s political life was that “policy was 
more important than party; an admirable sentiment, but one which in practice 
was likely to lead to courses puzzling to less flexible minds.” A cabinet member 
before he was twenty-four, he worked well in coalition governments, a hall- 
mark of Victorian and early Commonwealth political history. La Nauze probes 
deeply into Deakin's character, revealing an introspective nature (which drew 
him to mysticism) and an eclectic religion. His recorded prayers are interpreted 
as expressing "not a religious system, but a personal faith." La Nauze has the 
courage to conjecture and speculate on what shattering action or incident might 
have weighed on Deakin's mind and caused feelings of guilt. He has much to 
say about Deakin's family and friends, and he illuminates some little-known 
phases of his public life by reporting such incidents as the meeting of Deakin 
and Josiah Royce. Judicious selections of Deakin's speeches, together with samples 
of his ventures into journalism with Australian and English newspapers, enliven 
the narrative. 

Letters to Deakin are historically revealing, for instance those of Isaacs and 
Higgins when they were appointed to the High Court. Deakin's private diary ex- 
poses his mental struggle following his illness in 1907 and his subsequent decline 
in health. 

La Nauze writes with vigor, clarity, and distinction about an important, dis- 
tinguished, and gracious political figure in Australian history. This, surely, is a 
definitive work. 


University of California, Irvine SAMUEL CLYDE McCurrocu 


Americas 


PRESENCE OF THE PAST: A HISTORY OF THE PRESERVATION 
MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES BEFORE WILLIAMSBURG. 
By Charles B. Hosmer, Jr. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1965. Pp. 386. 
$750) 

"Tus book fills a need, long felt by scholar and layman, for a comprehensive his- 
tory of preservation and restoration in the United States. Until Mr. Hosmer pub-. 
lished his study, no one was fully aware of the complexities of the subject or able 
to view it in proper perspective. A segment of the movement in one locality during 
a short span of years seemed to have little or no relation to another aspect else- 
where in another decade. Only a running glance at the diverse sources used by the 
author is necessary to appreciate the problems of research that confronted him, 
and amid the abundance of material he hews to the theme set forth in each chap- 
ter. If in some passages the account seems unduly detailed, the reader never loses 
his sense of direction; nor will he find elsewhere on any portion of the subject 
such helpful correlation of events with historical background. 
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As a contribution to cultural history Hosmer’s study touches upon many 
aspects of American social and intellectual life that take on further significance 
because historical preservation has meant many things to many different Ameri- 
cans. Monuments have long identified historic sites, and markers, historic build- 
ings, but preservation and restoration demand a keener sense of the past to sus- 
tain a continuing project in the indefinite future. To what extent have they been 
an expression of community spirit, patriotic pride, or private enterprise manifesting 
itself independently in one locality and seeking a common denominator with the 
public interest in another? In instance after instance Hosmer demonstrates the 
amateur, splintered, and disorganized nature of the preservation movement, 
whether it be the saving of Mount Vernon, a noble example that occupies a whole 
chapter, or the acquisition of the old Seventh-Day Baptist meeting house by the 
Newport Rhode Island Historical Society, recounted in a paragraph. The chap- 
ters with a regional focus point up some striking contrasts between public and 
private support. The movement, he declares, “was an American response to an 
American need,” and no characteristic is more noteworthy than its diversity. 

Hosmer has wisely ended his account on the eve of the Williamsburg restora- 
tion. Since 1926 a new era has emerged with large-scale organization, expanding 
financial investment, the advent of the museum field and American historical 
archaeology as recognized professions, and the phenomenal development of 
tourism since World War II, aiding and abetting three-dimensional history. Some 
of these factors are anticipated in the chapters on antiquaries and architects, 
techniques of restoration, and the economics of preservation. And now his essay, 
written in 1963, on “Private Philanthropy and Preservation,” in Historic Preser- 
vation Today (1966), may serve as both summary and supplement to his ex- 
cellent book. 


Institute of Early American History and Culture Lester J. CAPPON. 


HIDDEN HIERARCHIES: THE PROFESSIONS AND GOVERNMENT. 
By Corinne Lathrop Gilb. (New York: Harper and Row. 1966. Pp. viii, 307. 
$5.95.) 

Members of the American Historical Association have special professional reasons 

for considering Dr. Gilb’s ideas about the power of the professions today. First 

they can judge her supposition that American society is far advanced in a nine- 
century cycle toward becoming, again, what Western society was in the Middle 
. Ages, a status society. The “work revolution" and the “consumer revolution” of 
our own times, she says, making comparisons with the Industrial Revolution dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, have vastly increased the professions. They have sub- 
divided the old professions into more and more complex specializations; they have 
called new professions into being; they have multiplied the memberships, both in 
absolute numbers and in proportion to the increase of the population. Most impor- 
tant of all in the present book, they have enlarged the problems and mechanisms 
of the professions’ own self-government and their role in public government. Pro- 
fessional organizations are the guilds of the modern age; as naturally as the 
medieval guilds, they enter the educational process and ultimately the processes of 
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sovereignty. Second, besides such general matters, historians can gain an impres- 
sion from Gilb’s collective portrayal of how their own degree of progress and 
power through organization compares with the rest of the field. 

The author's tastes, training, and experience are very broad: in political theory, 
in American civilization, in law, and possibly in sociology. By contrast she has 
worked little in any of the specializations common to academic history. At any 
rate her argument about the Middle Ages seems to me loose and unpersuasive (not 
unimportant or uninteresting), as do other long-range positions taken for per- 
spective—a passage, for example, that likens today's professional organizations 
more to churches of congregationalist polity than to episcopal ones. On the other 
hand, her statistical and political data concerning the big three professional or- 
ganizations—the American Bar Association, the American Medical Association, 
and the National Education Association—and concerning the major and minor 
organizations in their total impact in her own state of California are detailed and 
convincing. Though I would prefer less jargon and less adjectival accounts of 
tendencies, and more nouns and verbs giving concrete illustration, she lands her 
main points. In about thirty years, we learn, a profession with a reform to effect in 
American society can become more than a pressure group, indeed a real and not 
very “hidden” participator in our modern federalist “continuum of government.” 

Historians, be alert! You have power to gain if you seek it. You have little to 
risk but the old individualism, the old equality in association, and the old casual- 
ness of operation within the guild. 


Johns Hopkins University Cuarzes A. BARKER 


MEDICINE IN AMERICA: HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By Richard Harrison 
Shryock. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1966. Pp. xviii, 346. $7.50.) 


DousrLzss some will feel that a collection of essays in book form pleases many, 
but really satisfies few. Shryock, however, has written enough monographs for the 
few. In this fine book for the many he has assembled sixteen essays written over 
the course of thirty-five years on the general subject of American medical history. 
Topics covered include a general history of American medicine, medical practice 
in the Old South, and a splendid article on Civil War medicine. The author says 
much in small compass. We next learn the significance of Sylvester Graham and 
why his only monument is a cracker. Two essays deal with the various public 
health movements and the Tuberculosis Association. Two articles on the profes- 
sion itself follow. Four essays consider medical thought and research, with some 
emphasis on Philadelphia. No better discussion of the controversial Benjamin 
Rush has been written. Equally good is the piece on the remarkable Cotton 
Mather. Three essays on historiography end the book. One of these, a plea for the 
study of the history of science as a means of encouraging American pure science, 
written in 1944, seems dated considering the flowering of pure science here since 
the war. The final essay is a valuable summary of the history of medicine. The 
author's lively style and wit prevent even the least interesting sections from being 
dull. In the majority of the chapters hardly a paragraph fails to provoke thought 
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and a desire for research. The fourteenth chapter, “Medical Sources and the 
Social Historian,” could be studied with profit by all general historians who ignore 
the impact of medicine and health on society. This neglect of the central point of 
all life and all societies is hard to understand. The author tries to remedy this 
attitude in many of the essays. 

This well-documented, well-indexed book ought to be read by all physicians 
if they can find the time, by all medical students who should take the time, and 
by all general historians that they may be enlightened. 


Fredericksburg, Virginia Gorpon W. Jonzs 


APOSTLES OF THE SELF-MADE MAN. By John G. Cawelti. (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1965. Pp. xiv, 279. $6.95.) 


As a discipline history does advance, and more systematically than critics some- 
times assume. Professor Cawelti’s study of changing concepts of success in 
America builds on earlier work, incorporating the best of the old and pressing on 
to the investigation of the new. The author is too busy with his own constructive 
synthesis to quarrel with his predecessors or trumpet their failings to the world. 
His own forte is interdisciplinary synthesis, the kind often praised but little 
practiced in the American studies field. Though he relies heavily on novels and 
other formal literature and on the techniques of literary scholars, he also draws on 
the data and insights of historians and social scientists. The result is a many-sided 
and richly textured treatment of the ideas that have clustered around the figure of 
the self-made man. 

Because it illuminates many competing definitions of success, and is more con- 
cerned with their variety than with the singularity and persistence of a few domi- 
nant themes (rags to riches, for example), this study has more range than its 
predecessors. Its free structure permits easy exploration of the relationship of 
ideas of success to other social traditions, among them the traditions of self- 
culture, of gentility, of mobility, and of social responsibility. 

With allowances for overlapping in chronology and content, the author identi- 
fies three historic patterns of the ideology of success. The first, deriving from 
middle-class Puritanism, assumed a hierarchical social order in which success 
meant the attainment of a modest competence in this world and salvation in the 
next. That view persisted into the nineteenth century, where it mixed with a more 
secular, individual, and dynamic tradition that equated success with great 
fortunes, industrial progress, and unlimited mobility. In the twentieth century a 
more benign value system emerged. Owing much to Jefferson and Emerson, it 
equated success with personal fulfillment and social responsibility, rather than 
with wealth and upward mobility. Though he gives the nineteenth-century devils 
their due, the author likes the third tradition best. 

Because novels serve as the principal sources, and leading writers as the main 
vehicles of presentation, the reader sometimes feels that he has seen this stable of 
horses before, under other riders and on other tracks, Hugh Henry Brackenridge, 
James Fenimore Cooper, Henry James, and Theodore Dreiser are tired old nags 
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even under the spur of self-made men. But thoroughbreds get across the finish 
line in a hurry under Cawelti’s crackling whip and skillful ride. 


University of Wisconsin Irvin G. WYLLIE 


PIONEER AMERICA. By John R. Alden. [The History of Human Society.] 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1966. Pp. xxix, 309, x. $6.95.) 


"The History of Human Society” is the ambitious title of a series of volumes 
written by established scholars for the general public. As explained in a provoca- 
tive introduction by the editor, J. H. Plumb, the series has both a theme and a 
purpose. The theme is “the growth of man’s control over his environment,” and 
the purpose is “to restore a little confidence in man’s capacity not only to endure 
the frequent catastrophes of human existence but also in his intellectual abilities.” 
Of the volumes that have appeared so far, John Alden’s Pioneer America best 
illustrates both theme and purpose. 

This book begins with a generous chapter on the American Indian and con- 
cludes with the Civil War settlement in 1865. The early colonists brought with 
them the marks of their Anglo-Saxon backgrounds, Alden points out, and by 
1700 English domination of the North American continent was nearly a foregone 
conclusion, although the struggle with France would continue for another half 
century. Almost from the start Americans were a wealthy people compared to 
their European cousins. Inspired by a conviction that they had a special mission to 
lead the way to a better life, they conquered a continent rich in natural resources 
and in time made the American dream an attainable goal for millions of people. 

The triumphs achieved by Americans along the way are better known and 
understood by the general public than are the setbacks. The major catastrophe of 
American history is of course the great schism that began to open up in the early 
nineteenth century between the supporters and opponents of Negro slavery. Alden 
judges abolitionists and southern extremists with equal harshness and cites the 
unwillingness of northerners to offer a plan of compensated manumission as a 
major factor contributing to the crisis. He believes that, had adequate compensa- 
tion been offered, southern leaders like Robert E. Lee could have convinced fellow 
slaveholders to free their Negroes. Alden seems to reject the view of many his- 
torians that the real barrier to manumission was not economic but social, that most 
southerners defended slavery as the only way to “keep the Negro in his place.” 

Alden’s concluding chapter is a fine overview of the present condition of 
America as seen in the perspective of its pioneer period. Here is a book that gives 
us the mature judgments of one of our most respected historians, a book written 
graciously, and one that provides its readers a broader and deeper meaning for 
the first two centuries of American society. 


Williams College Brnyamin W. LABAREE 

A RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF AMERICA. By Edwin Scott Gaustad. (New 
York: Harper and Row. 1966. Pp. xxiii, 421. $8.95.) 

I mave been told that when Charles de Gaulle was asked what one of his pro- 
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nouncements would mean to the ordinary Frenchman, he replied, “I do not know. 
I am not an ordinary Frenchman.” My attitude toward this book is analogous. I 
suppose that in this area I am not an ordinary reader. 

But as a teacher of mixed classes made up of graduate and undergraduate, 
“ed” and “co-ed” students from every area of the university who are to be intro- 
duced to “Religion in American History” I welcome it. It seems to me that Mr. 
Gaustad, already acclaimed for his Adlas of Religion in America (1962), has pro- 
duced the most imaginative and original survey that has appeared. Written with 
the touch of a scholar acquainted with the field, the work also reflects experience 
in communicating the ideas of history in the classroom. A survey, it is one of 
“secular” American history’s first fruits, exemplifying what Professor Henry F. 
May so ably delineated as its “Recovery of American Religious History” (AHR, 
LXX [Oct. 1964], 79-92). 

The work skillfully combines a topical and chronological presentation, ap- 
proximately two-thirds being given to the period since the Revolution, when “lib- 
erty" was won, proclaimed, and secured, and one-half to the era since the Civil 
War (“This Nation under God: At Worship,” and “At Work"). The author 
ingeniously interpolates 224 apt illustrative quotations from sources in the text 
itself, and this, plus the 301 illustrations, gives a feeling of immediacy throughout. 
The “Suggestions for Further Reading,” trimmed to “volumes that are generally 
readable and widely available,” put into the hands of even the novice teacher in 
the area a useful guide to further development. The book gives due and balanced 
consideration to the modes of belief, worship, and practice of the three traditional 
faiths of our country, Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish, and makes clear how each 
fits into the religious history of America. 

Although one may differ and even quarrel with some of Gaustad’s emphases 
and interpretations, the work is refreshingly free of irritating errors. 


University of Iowa Sipxxzy E, Mean 


THE NORTHERN COLONIAL FRONTIER, 1607-1763. By Douglas Edward 
Leach. [Histories of the American Frontier.] (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston. 1966. Pp. xviii, 266. $7.95.) 


Tus book is one of a planned eighteen-volume series of “Histories of the Ameri- 
can Frontier,” edited by Professor Ray Billington, each volume telling “the com- 
plete story of one phase of westward expansion.” This considerable enterprise will 
provide the first up-to-date analysis of that extremely vital and pervasive interpre- 
tation of American history inaugurated many years ago by Frederick Jackson 
Turner. If this volume is typical, we may expect a re-examination, though not 
necessarily an overturning, of all of Turner’s generalizations, which in turn may 
set in motion an entirely new group of monographs comparable to those based on 
Turner’s teachings, written and unwritten. 

Professor Leach’s primary purpose is to describe the interaction between the 
earliest settlers who came to the North Atlantic coastal region bringing with 
them a pattern of culture developed by the demands of their earlier environment 
and a wilderness sparsely inhabited by aborigines whose pattern of culture had 
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been developed by their environment. By thus defining the area called the “fron- 
tier,” Leach is able to sort out and organize an integrated set of facts and 
generalizations which, though not in themselves novel, provide a new account of 
the early coastal settlements that is stimulating to read, every page compelling the 
reader to rethink the usual chronological versions of our early ‘history in terms of 
the complex interaction of forces, which is his theme. There will undoubtedly be 
disagreement with a number of the author’s conclusions (about Indian relations, 
for example), but one of the values of the book is that every page suggests a 
subject for more detailed treatment. 

The brevity of the volume emphasizes the problems of selection and organiza- 
tion. The balance between narrative and analysis is nearly even: seven chapters 
may be said to “tell the story,” and five give background and descriptive detail. 
“The Life of the Pioneer,” “Land Speculation,” and “Christianity” are among 
those which have been singled out for separate treatment. In these last, particu- 
larly, the specific detail is often unfamiliar, being “mined” from a wide range of 
sources, in itself a testimony to the author’s vast research. Occasionally, phrases 
like “a large part of the northern frontier,” “tribe after tribe,” “hundreds of 
settlers,” "other such Christian villages . . . formed in other parts of the colony” 
seem to be unnecessarily vague. 

One must admire the skill with which the author has worked his way through 
the early history of the Northeast, selecting enough detail to explain but not to 
clutter his main theme. One relatively minor motive for the exploration of the 
wilderness that seems to have been omitted is the search for mineral wealth. 
Again “scalping parties” but not “snow-shoe men” are mentioned in connection 
with defense. It is significant that there are few references to Britain or to British 
policies. 

The bibliographies are excellent; one would find it hard to suggest more than 
a half-dozen omitted printed references, The illustrations are well chosen, and 
there are seven maps. The device of showing the “direction of expansion” by the 
use of arrows and dates seems to me unsatisfactory; the names of the places being 
settled might well have been included. The map of “speculative tracts” is incom- 
plete. For example, nearly all of New Hampshire was a speculative tract based on 
the Masonian claim. 


Boston University Roszrt E. Moopy 


THE OVERSEER: PLANTATION MANAGEMENT IN THE OLD 
SOUTH. By William Kauffman Scarborough. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press. 1966. Pp. xv, 256. $7.50.) 


THouc the overseer was central to the operation of the plantation economy of 
the ante bellum South, this book is the first systematic study of his role. J. S. Bas- 
setts book of forty years ago rested on a single set of plantation records; Mr. 
Scarborough has examined more than seventy. He has also made excellent use of 
manuscript census returns and agricultural periodicals. Rather than undertake the 
perfectionist task of covering every southern state, he has studied the overseer in 
seven states that grew tobacco, grain, rice, sugar, and cotton. The result is a 
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thorough, clearly written, and probably definitive study of the overseer in the 
ante bellum South. Except for a chapter dealing with the overseer during the Civil 
War, the book is topically, rather than chronologically, organized. 

Some of his conclusions will not surprise readers familiar with the general lit- 
erature on plantation management, By differentiating among overseers in the four 
staple areas, he substantiates Lewis Gray’s observation that the more competent 
and fortunate overseers were concentrated in the rice and sugar areas, where skill 
and knowledge were essential. He also documents the overseers’ discouragement, 
which derived from the planters’ distrust, interference in plantation management, 
and social snobbery. Suggestive of one source of discontent among overseers, 
which Scarborough brings to light, is his finding that about 40 per cent of the 
overseers were not married, though their average age was thirty-three, On the 
whole, the author is on the side of his subject and, along with earlier authorities, 
thinks overseers were grossly underpaid, considering their great responsibilities 
and skill. He does not seem equally confident of his conclusion that "it is likely 
that the majority of . . . overseers treated the Negroes in their charge fairly well.” 

Both his statistical and manuscript sources reveal a somewhat higher eco- 
nomic position for the overseers than previous works have assigned to them. 
Many overseers, he concludes from his manuscript sources, managed to move up 
to farm ownership, and even those who did not accumulated some property; a few 
even died wealthy. He makes no comparison, however, with the economic status 
of southern farmers in general; nor do his sources provide any basis for judging 
the social sources of overseers. His explanation for the generally low reputation of 
overseers, aside from the conflict in interests between overseer and planter, is that 
there was always a class of “drifters” or incompetents among the overseers who, 
while not a majority, were sufficiently numerous to discredit the whole profession. 

Scarborough’s conclusion that “slave discipline was clearly the decisive factor 
in the success or failure of an overseer” needs more emphasis than it receives in 
the book, for it helps to account not only for the conflicts between planter and 
overseer but also for the difficulties that faced the South in improving its agri- 
culture. A good agriculturist might well be a poor disciplinarian, but he could not 
survive as an overseer in the system; a mediocre or poor farmer who could handle 
slaves, however, had a place, even as he compelled the frustrated planter to keep 
seeking that ideal manager who was good at both parts of the crucial job. 


Vassar College Cart N. Decter 


GRAVEN IMAGES: NEW ENGLAND STONECARVING AND ITS SYM- 
BOLS, 1650-1815. By Allan I. Ludwig. (Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan Uni- 
versity Press. 1966. Pp. xxxi, 482. $22.50.) 


RezLrciovs art springs from a "burning need for imagery,” Allan Ludwig argues, 
and such an art may be found in the tombstone carvings of the New England 
Puritans. By interpreting the symbolic meaning of that art and illustrating it with 
excellent photographs, Ludwig reveals a new area of cultural interest, Obviously 
the Puritans possessed deeply ‘felt needs which the rationalistic formulas of 
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orthodoxy could not satisfy and which sought expression unconsciously, despite 
their traditional iconoclasm, in images that transcended logic. 

Ludwig contends that the carvings prove the persistence of piety in rural areas 
long after it is presumed to have declined in the coastal towns. Here he seems to 
equate religious enthusiasm with piety; yet, as he indicates earlier in his discus- 
sion, Puritan piety rejected enthusiasm. One wonders, then, how the carvings 
could be outlets for suppressed enthusiasm and, at the same time, expressions of 
continuing Puritan piety. May it not have been, in fact, the decline in piety in the 
eighteenth century that resulted in a weakening of church restraints that made 
possible “graven images”? Religious identification of the people for whom the 
stones were carved might help clarify this point, as would some indication of their 
feelings about the designs. The remarkable thing about a New England graveyard 
is the similarity of the stones, suggesting not individual tastes or religious devo- 
tion but simply what the carver had in stock. The standardization of the stones is 
more impressive than the occasional individualization we find and suggests fashion 
rather than belief. 

By trying to relate New England gravestone art to Puritan religious sym- 
bolism and belief, Ludwig has confused his argument; nor has he helped it with 
a prose that is sometimes obscure. As a revelation of an important source of 
vernacular art, however, his book is important. What is of particular interest is his 
discussion of the similarity between these carvings and the folk art of other early 
cultures; the sources of the New England style and what they suggest about the 
transit of civilization from England to the New World; the inner development of 
the styles as they underwent modification by stone carvers working in relative 
isolation without the benefits of a craft tradition; and the “American propensity” 
for a plain style, with emphasis on line, geometric effect, and abstraction. 


University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee Luran B. Mrtuer 


THE EARLIEST DIARY OF JOHN ADAMS: JUNE 1753-APRIL 1754; 
SEPTEMBER 1758-JANUARY 1759. THE ADAMS PAPERS. Series r, 
DIARIES. DIARY AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOHN ADAMS: SUP- 
PLEMENT. Edited by L. H. Butterfield et al. (Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap 
Press of Harvard University Press. 1966. Pp. xx, 120. $3.95.) 


Ir was thought that the tremors of an earthquake in 1755 had prompted John 
Adams to commence his diary, but we now learn that he began while under the 
influence of John Winthrop during his second year at Harvard. To what must 
have been their initial dismay, the editors of the Adams Papers discovered a frag- 
ment of Adams’ diary among the Royall Tyler Collection in the Vermont His- 
torical Society only a few months after the publication of what was believed to 
be a definitive edition. More power to them, for they have given us a fascinating 
volume in its own right. To be sure, this is, as Butterfield describes it, "a dis- 
orderly miscellany or catchall” of student notes, letter drafts, and legal case notes, 
but we know too little of Adams’ college years and legal studies not to be grateful 
for this “fragment.” 

Tyler’s courtship of young Abigail Adams won greater sympathy from her 
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mother than from an absent and fretful father who, with considerable reluctance, 
gave permission for Tyler to make use of his legal notes and library. It is sur- 
mised that this section of the diary disappeared in this way. When John was 
assured that Tyler’s legal practice and material prospects boded well, the purchase 
of a handsome Braintree property being taken into account, he consented to a 
courtship that eventually came to nothing. Tantalizing glimpses of his own 
romantic interest in Hannah Quincy give vitality to this volume, and we learn 
much about him between eighteen and twenty-three as he moved from Harvard 
to his first legal case: something of his respect for scientific inquiry, more of his 
often morbid introspection, and much of his lust for fame and the mortification 
that failure in his first courtroom appearance brought with it. Not the least of his 
virtues, however, was the determination to persist in whatever he found worth 
while. He would decide what his talents and training fitted him for, what the 
shortest route to that goal was, and what skills must be acquired in order to 
travel it successfully. What a profane pilgrim and what a dull affair his life might 
have been had he not been blessed with vision—the law seen as “the whole Circle 
of Science and Literature, the History, Wisdom, and Virtue of all ages"—and with 
such overpowering curiosity about the world around him. We see in him the 
yearning and the faith to see life whole. From Winthrop’s lectures on the laws of 
motion to his own attempts to deduce the laws of politics and of human behavior 
in the seclusion of his first law office is a short span. 

Butterfield's introduction to the volume provides a fine biographical sketch, 
and the same high standards of editing that have marked all the volumes in this 
series have been maintained. 


Institute of Early American History and Culture STEPHEN G. Kurrz 


THE CHANGING POLITICAL THOUGHT OF JOHN ADAMS. By John 
R. Howe, Jr. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1966. Pp. xv, 259. 
$6.50.) 


Oz of the problems of John Adams’ political thought is the seeming irrelevance 
of so much of it, the latter half in particular, to American society of his day. There 
was a terrible abstractness about it. The conventional categories he employed took 
little account of the uniqueness of the American situation, and his favorite 
theoretical terms—“orders,” “balance,” “aristocracy,” “passion for distinction,” 
and so forth—somehow failed to discover true significance in the stuff of real life. 
John Howe argues in this perceptive book that the answer to the riddles of Adams’ 
thought lies not so much in the prepossessions of intellectual tradition or in the 
directives of political experience as in his poignant sense of changing personal 
relationship with the American people. 

Howe endeavors to understand Adams’ thought as a product of this relation- 
ship. Hence, his approach is experiential: Adams’ ideas are closely tied into his 
practical experience as a political leader. Indeed, the political and constitutional 
ideas themselves receive only passing attention as the author, instead, uncovers the 
moral assumptions that underlay them and charts their changing course in the 
context of the statesman’s career. The emphasis is on change. Howe subscribes 
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without qualification to the view associated with Adams’ Jeffersonian critics that 
his thought underwent a "sca change” in the 1780's and was thereafter fixed in its 
direction. In the earlier period he believed in the peculiar virtue of the American 
people and identified the patriotic movement that gave him fame and applause 
with love of liberty and passion for the public good. During the 1780’s, however, 
he came to believe that the American people had changed, grown quarrelsome, 
selfish, spineless, and lawless, until there was little to distinguish them from 
other societies. If the reassessment owed something to Adams’ observations while 
in Europe, it owed much more, Howe thinks, to a host of frustrations and em- 
barrassments in his official position that led to feelings of rejection. He returned 
from Europe in 1788 with a revised set of attitudes toward American society, and 
these would be further strengthened by events at home and abroad. Indeed, 
Europe and America became blurred in his mind. Seeing in America the same 
corruptions he had seen in Europe, he concluded that the same political principles 
were applicable here as there. Only then did he divide society into competing 
“orders,” each identified with a different principle and function of government. 
Whereas before Adams had relied on the reason and virtue of the people to keep 
society in order, he now turned his attention to instruments of authority and con- 
trol to check the overreaching ambitions of both “democracy” and “aristocracy.” 
And since none of these concerns proved very realistic, it is no wonder that after 
the final climactic defeat in 1800 Adams felt like “an archaic survivor from a past 
age.” 

This is a sensitive portrayal of a deeply tormented mind. In the final analysis, 
it is not very complimentary to Adams, who, says Howe, “tended to develop a 
simple equation between his personal interest and the well-being of American 
society.” The implications of this judgment are not developed here. The book is 
a sketch, highly thematic and suggestive, and the scholar who may in the future 
undertake a full-bodied study of Adams’ political thought will surely be indebted 
to it. 
University of Virginia Meret D. PETERSON 


FRONTIER MISSION: A HISTORY OF RELIGION WEST OF THE 
SOUTHERN APPALACHIANS TO 1861. By Walter Brownlow Posey. 
(Lexington: University of Kentucky Press. 1966. Pp. viii, 436. $9.00.) 


Paorzssoa Posey, the author of books on Methodists, Presbyterians, and Baptists, 
has now written a more general book, including accounts of the Disciples of 
Christ and the Cumberland Presbyterians, as well as Roman Catholics and Episco- 
palians. Most of his attention is directed to the Southwest from the Revolution to 
the Civil War, but he touches occasionally on developments in South Carolina 
and Georgia, comments on the northern scene when necessary to explain the 
great separations, and includes a few pages on Catholic efforts in the area in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The categories of his analysis are pretty 
much those made familiar by William Warren Sweet, to whose memory Posey 
dedicates this book: camp meetings and circuit riders; the emergence of new 
denominations and the first efforts of old ones like the Episcopalians; the estab- 
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lishment of various kinds of church government; the abortive efforts to Christian- 
ize the Indians, and the carefully avoided concern for Negro souls; attempts to 
build schools and seminaries, and to reduce smoking, drinking, and swearing; 
the growing polarization of attitudes toward slavery; the breakup of several 
denominations. 

What most distinguishes Posey’s book, besides its unrivaled command of de- 
tail, is his obvious unwillingness to assume that what men who called them- 
selves churchmen did in their churches or in the name of their churches consti- 
tuted “religion” in any important sense. Whether in his infrequent references to 
theological change, in his discussion of missions, in his accounts of the failure of 
most educational ventures and moral reforms, or in his delineation of the de- 
veloping religious defense of slavery, Posey presents an extremely strong case for 
the epiphenomenalism of the “religion” he is studying. He does so somewhat re- 
luctantly, and he concludes with a magnificent affirmation from Isaiah. But if the 
argument for the importance of religion in American culture is to rest on more 
than rhetoric, it must, in my judgment, be made in the context, not of church 
history, however clear eyed, but in the perspective of a broader history in which 
the fullness of men’s economic, social, and sexual passions are juxtaposed with 
“religious” behavior. 


Columbia University Rosert D. Cross 


GEORGE RAPP'S HARMONY SOCIETY, 1785-1847. By Karl J. R. Arndt. 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1965. Pp. 682. $12.00.) 


Wiru their friends, the Shakers, the Harmonites (Rappists) were by far the most 
successful and renowned of the scores of religious communitarian groups that 
have flourished in the United States. In recent years serious historians have begun 
to recover the history of the better-known groups. The Shakers, for example, 
have been particularly well served in the lifelong collecting and writing of the 
late Edward Deming Andrews. But because the majority of the sources for the 
history of the Harmony Society are in German, many of them in Swabian dialect, 
the Harmonites have been neglected, and students of American history have had 
to depend on the ancient and quite incomplete doctoral dissertation (1904) of 
John A. Bole. 

For the past twenty years interested historians have awaited the monumental 
study by Karl J. R. Arndt. As a professor of German and the son of a Missouri 
Synod Lutheran missionary, Arndt is steeped in the language, culture, and 
religious tradition of the Pietism that gave birth to the Harmony Society. His 
densely detailed narrative, the first of two projected volumes, covers the history 
of the movement from the European origins to the death of “Father” George 
Rapp in 1847. The chief contribution of the work lies in the enlightening effect of 
the many new details Arndt has amassed around familiar topics: German origins, 
land purchases, theology, agricultural and manufacturing enterprises, the physical 
aspect of the three Harmonite towns, internal crises, and so on, all copiously illus- 
trated by maps, paintings, and photographs. The most original section is the long 
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and thoroughly researched narrative of the remarkable career of Rapp’s would-be 
rival, Count Leon, the "Lion of Judah.” 

Arndt’s strong pro-German and pro-Pietist bias, solidly grounded in research, 
provides an excellent corrective to several traditional distortions, especially the 
common dismissal of the Harmonites as slavish, ignorant, avaricious, inarticulate 
German peasants completely outside the mainstream of American history, but his 
bias also leads him to exaggerate the influence of the Harmonites and to make 
irritatingly belligerent statements about the superiority of German culture and the 
Pietist religion. 

I can find only two serious faults with this important and valuable work. First, 
perhaps a third of the text consists of source material quoted in extenso, including 
even such things as a long list of all the “noble pioneers” buried in the New 
Harmony cemetery. Second, for so ambitious and definitive a work of over six 
hundred closely printed pages, the documentation is almost ludicrously inadequate: 
nine pages of not very helpful footnotes, not one of which hints at the where- 
abouts of one of Arndt’s most important sources—the supposedly lost letter books 
of Rapp. This lack of documentation is a most unfortunate and fundamental 
shortcoming, which may or may not be remedied in the promised second volume. 


University of Massachusetts, Amherst Maro S. De Paus 


THE PRISONERS OF ALGIERS: AN ACCOUNT OF THE FORGOTTEN 
AMERICAN-ALGERIAN WAR 1785-1797. By H. G. Barnby. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1966. Pp. xii, 343. $7.50.) 


Avmosr as soon as the United States became an independent nation its govern- 
ment had to face the problem of piracy in the Mediterranean. Light, swift, armed 
ships from North Africa’s Barbary shore preyed on American merchantmen trad- 
ing in the Mediterranean. The Muslim captors enslaved the American seamen, 
put them to hard labor in rock quarries and elsewhere, and kept some of them as 
domestic slaves. Since American merchants and shipowners found the Medi- 
terranean trade lucrative, they were unwilling to give it up or to curtail it. To 
continue the trade unmolested they had either to pay tribute to the Barbary States 
or obtain naval protection from their government. They turned to their govern- 
ment for help. 

In the period 1785-1795 the strongest and largest of the Barbary powers, 
Algiers, captured more than a dozen American ships and enslaved over a hundred 
Americans. One of these slaves, an aggressive and shrewd young Irish-American 
sailor who had fought in the American Revolution, James L. Cathcart, adjusted 
to his captivity so well that he rose to the position of Chief Christian Secretary to 
the Dey of Algiers. Algiers waged war against the United States, but there were 
no organized hostilities or major battles. The pirates of Algiers merely captured 
American ships and demanded ransom and gifts for American prisoners. 

This book, by an English writer, is a popular account of the earliest effort of 
the United States to come to terms with the pirate states of North Africa through 
diplomacy. The theme is ineptness. Various American diplomatic representatives 
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carried on long fumbling negotiations to obtain release of the enslaved seamen. 
Hassan Bashaw, the Dey of Algiers, always demanded more than the Americans 
were willing to pay; he also demanded a high price for a peace treaty. Finally, in 
September 1795, the Dey made a peace treaty for a price that seemed steep to the 
Americans but cheap to him. Since the prisoners were not to be released until the 
ransom was paid, they remained in captivity almost another year. The American 
government was slow in delivering payment. 

Although this book is gracefully written and filled with interesting and color- 
ful details on life and customs in North Africa, such as on the use of Turkish 
Janizaries and on how the Muslims treated Christian slaves, the scholar will find 
in it little in the way of information or interpretation that is new. Both the re- 
search and the analysis lack depth. The ordinary reader will find in the book the 
virtues of skillful narration and description. 


University of California, Santa Barbara ALEXANDER DECONDE 


1787: THE GRAND CONVENTION. By Clinton Rossiter. [The New Ameri- 
can History Series.] (New York: Macmillan Company. 1966. Pp. 443. $7.95.) 


Veneration of the American Constitution is as old as the inauguration of the 
United States government, but it reached its apogee in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. For the past half century or so, popular reverence for 
this “Magic parchment” and “Transforming word” (as a prominent lawyer once 
described it) has continued, but historians, working along the lines sketched out 
by Charles A. Beard, have raised a storm over the Constitution, probing the 
motives of those who wrote it as well as the hidden intent of its most famous 
clauses. Professor Rossiter’s book is a scholarly reflection of those Fourth-of-July 
orators who perennially have glorified the achievement of 1787. Those “heroes” 
who wrote the Constitution, Rossiter believes, “made a gamble with the destiny of 
the American people so hazardous and yet so calculated, so contingent and yet so 
prudent, that they command the highest homage granted to makers of history: an 
endless retelling of the manner of their ascent to glory.” 

The author begins with a survey—economic, political, social, and intellectual— 
of the United States in 1787 and finds, as have so many before him, that it “was a 
good country in which to live, work, and aspire.” As a backdrop for the great 
drama enacted in Philadelphia, he next describes the ills that beset the United 
States in the 1780's, the remedies that were proposed, and the fears of those who 
opposed change. Before opening the curtain on the “Grand Convention,” he pro- 
vides biographical sketches of its participants, the stars as well as the supporting 
cast. The four (out of sixteen) chapters that describe the well-known debates and 
compromises of the convention are, to the professional historian at any rate, the 
least interesting part of this book. Its last section relates the familiar story of the 
struggle for ratification of the Constitution and the less familiar story of the “last 
years of the Framers,” It also includes two chapters that might better have been 
omitted: an appraisal of the Constitution and an account of the history of its first 
years. The former repeats, for the most part, what the reader already has been 
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told; the latter appears out of place in a book whose theme is *1787—the year that 
made a nation.” 

But taken as a whole, this is a popular and authoritative, spritely and accurate, 
entertaining and instructive book. This is surely enough to make it the best 
general history of the Constitutional Convention since the publication of Carl Van 
Doren’s The Great Rehearsal in 1948. 


Lafayette College JAcos E. Cooke 


THE ORDEAL OF THE CONSTITUTION: THE ANTIFEDERALISTS 
AND THE RATIFICATION STRUGGLE OF 1787-1788. By Robert Allen 
Rutland. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1966. Pp. xiii, 329. $6.95.) 


Wrru a prefatory acknowledgment of the pioneering work of Orin Libby and 
Charles Beard, and a reference to Beard's supporters and opponents, Robert Rut- 
land washes his hands of the historiographical controversy regarding the origins 
of the Constitution and launches into a straightforward chronicle of its ratifica- 
tion. His work, he declares, is "neither a defense nor an attack on Beard" there- 
after, except for a note regarding the appearance of Jackson Main’s The Anti- 
federalists when this book was in its final stages, Rutland ignores the contro- 
versialists. 

Beginning with a brief review of the backgrounds of antifederalism before and 
. during the Constitutional Convention, he turns, before the end of his first chapter, 
to a chronological account of the struggle over ratification from the close of this 
convention in September 1787 through the hasty action taken that fall in the 
three states nearest the seat of the convention to the ratification by Virginia and 
New York, the tenth and eleventh states, in June 1788. The two final chapters 
deal with the failure of a movernent for a second convention and, very briefly, with 
the ratification by the remaining states, North Carolina and Rhode Island, and the 
Antifederalist acceptance of the finality of these events, an acceptance that made 
possible the domestic tranquillity of the first Washington administration. 

The story is a familiar one, but it is freshly told because Rutland writes from 
original sources, primarily from private correspondence and newspapers. He finds 
the common ground of opposition to the Constitution to lie in fear of a shift in 
the locus of political power, and he credits the failure of this opposition to a lack 
of newspaper support, of organization, of unified leadership, and of a concerted 
plan of action or a definite counterproposal, The most effective argument of the 
Antifederalist party was their demand for a bill of rights, but it was countered by 
the master stratagem of the Federalists, first employed in Massachusetts, the 
adoption of recommendatory amendments to accompany the act of ratification. 

Rutland's work is narrative rather than analytic and, in that respect, is dif- 
ferent from the studies by Main and by McDonald. Little is said here about who 
owns what; no close analysis is attempted of the personnel of the ratifying con- 
ventions; and there is no analysis at all of the electorates that chose the convention 
delegates. But within the pattern he sets for his work Rutland's is the single most 
comprehensive account of the ratification process. 


University of Delaware Joun A. Munros 
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SEARCH AND SEIZURE AND THE SUPREME COURT: A STUDY IN 
CONSTITUTIONAL INTERPRETATION. By Jacob W. Landynski. | The 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series 
LXXXIV (1966), Number r.] (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1966. Pp. 
286. $8.50.) 


Oz of man's most cherished rights is the right to privacy. This right is spelled 
out in the Fourth Amendment of the US Constitution, which forbids "unreason- 
able searches and seizures." The Supreme Court regards this right as being so 
fundamental to a system of ordered liberty that it has read it into the due process 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment as a federally enforceable restriction upon 
the states. While the Fourth Amendment was long dormant, it finally found its 
place in American constitutional litigation with the advent of national prohibition, 
which raised sharp issues regarding the line between licit and illicit searches and 
seizures. It has been at the center of a storm of controversy ever since, for it is 
never easy to find a proper balance between the right of the individual to freedom 
and personal dignity and the interest of society in enforcing the criminal law. 

Professor Landynski reviews the history of the Fourth Amendment, both as a 
limitation on federal power and as a restriction upon the states, with great skill 
and superb scholarship. While his own position is clearly on the side of the rights 
of the individual, he recognizes and does full justice to the countervailing con- 
siderations. He reviews the history of the Fourth Amendment and the Court’s 
broad construction of the concept of privacy implicit in it. He gives full attention 
to the federal exclusionary rule and to its ultimate application to the states, as 
well as to searches without warrant, eavesdropping, and administrative invasion of 
privacy through inspection. He recognizes that many “barriers of privacy have 
crumbled on many fronts” and that the task for the Supreme Court is to try to 
preserve those which are left. 

The remaining barriers are analyzed with an acute perception of the basic 
problems involved. This is a refreshingly literate and well-researched analysis of a 
great body of American constitutional law doctrine. It is absolutely free of any 
sort of quantification that has become so much the fashion in these days when so 
many social scientists are trying to look like mathematicians. There is not a table 
or arithmetic equation in the whole book, but there are much good history, intelli- 
gent analysis of social problems, and good writing. In fact, this is by far the best 
book we have on the constitutional law of the Fourth Amendment. 


: University of Wisconsin Davi» FELLMAN 


THE WASHINGTON COMMUNITY, 1800-1828. By James Sterling Young. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1966. Pp. xvi, 307. $7.95.) 


Tue weakness of the federal government under the Jeffersonians constitutes the 
central theme of this book. The title, in fact, might well read “The Washington 
Non-Community, 1800-1828.” For James Young proposes that before the Jack- 
sonian era the prevailing philosophy within the federal establishment rested upon 
two beliefs, both destructive to effective government: that centralized power in a 
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republic was in itself evil and that senators and congressmen assembled in Wash- 
ington to protect their constituents, not to rule the nation. From these premises the 
text moves on to an analysis of the mechanisms employed on Capitol Hill that 
defeated attempts at governing the country and the consequences of congressional 
inability or refusal to seek a consensus on national policies, The role of the Presi- 
dents and executive department heads in struggling against or acquiescing in this 
nonrule next comes under scrutiny. | 

The over-all discussion demolishes the interpretations of two generations of 
American scholars who have viewed the Jeffersonian period as one in which party 
discipline ran strong, at least until John Quincy Adams' presidency. By examining 
congressional roll calls and caucuses, the correspondence of participants, and the 
comments of such shrewd foreign observers as Captain Basil Hall and of that 
perceptive Washingtonian, Margaret Bayard Smith, Young shows that party con- 
trol on most issues was virtually nonexistent. Jefferson, adroit politician that he 
was, generally succeeded in winning support for his policies before he encountered 
fierce popular opposition to his embargo, but after 1808 neither he nor any of his 
immediate successors was able to grasp the helm firmly enough to guide the ship 
of state. On the contrary, divisiveness on Capitol Hill prevented the chief execu- 
tive from so much as presenting a legislative program in orderly fashion. 

At several points, for example, in stressing the geographical isolation of Capitol 
Hill and the deliberately contrived reinforcement of social nonintercourse effected 
by the congressional boardinghouse groups, the author, in my opinion, overstates 
his case. The swamp at the foot of the Hill, particularly after the Washington 
canal was opened in 1815, was not the impassable morass Young depicts. Nor does 
the term "segregation" fit the social regime of congressional boardinghouse 
dwellers; the author himself modifies that exaggeration by describing the White 
House dinners that congressmen attended at Jefferson’s invitation. Fortunately 
such stylistic aberrations and an irritating tendency to repeat every argument three 
times over do not invalidate Young’s findings and conclusions. The book offers 
an important, long-overdue corrective to earlier misconceptions about the viability 
of American governmental processes in the United States’ early years. 


Washington, D. C. Constance McLaAucHuIN GREEN 


JEW AND IRISH: HISTORIC GROUP RELATIONS AND IMMIGRA- 
TION. By Rudolf Glanz. [Published with the help of the Alexander Kohut 
Memorial Foundation.] (New York: n.p. 1966. Pp. 159.) 


Tris volume, which explores historic factors determining the relationships of the 
Jews and the Irish in the United States, is Glanz’s fifth study of historic group 
relations involving Jews. The author has previously written about Jews in relation 
to Yankees, Mormons, Germans, Chinese, and to the “Bayer” and “Pollack” in 
America, 

The fact that the nineteenth-century mass emigration from Ireland preceded 
the Jewish mass exodus from Russia by nearly a generation was, as Glanz asserts, 
an important determinant of relations between the first native American Irish 
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generation and the generation of Jewish immigrants largely from Eastern Europe. 
Thus, although the majority of Jews and Irish in the United States today are 
native-born citizens, their mutual relations "may have been historically pre- 
determined by earlier accommodation to the American environment.” 

In twelve brief chapters the author emphasizes primarily Jewish rather than 
Irish situations. He touches upon the image of the Jew in European folklore and 
its effect upon the Irish, Jewish reaction to the Irish “catastrophe-emigration,” the 
meeting of Jews and Irish in the United States and their social, economic, and 
political relations, Jewish response to St. Patrick's Day, “Jew-Irish” stories in 
American folklore and humor, the Jew in the Irish-American press, and the 
“Irish Self-Comparison with the Jew and the American Comparison of Jew and 
Irish.” Although the incidents and attitudes depicted by Glanz are intrinsically 
interesting, his treatment of them is disjointed, and some chapters are little more 
than outlines. Frequently the wording is awkward, as if literally translated from 
the German. There are numerous misprints, twenty-one pages of “footnotes” 
buried at the end of the volume, and no index. 

Glanz’s interpretations and conclusions contribute modestly to an appreciation 
of Jewish-Irish relations, but the book is valuable chiefly for its illuminating 
anecdotes and quotations from contemporary periodicals and newspapers. 


Adelphi University Roserr Ernst 


EXPLORATION AND EMPIRE: THE EXPLORER AND THE SCIENTIST 
IN THE WINNING OF THE AMERICAN WEST. By William H. Goetz- 
mann. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1966. Pp. xxii, 656, xviii. $10.00.) 


Wuersas the eighteenth century witnessed French and Anglo-American explora- 
tion and occupation of the territory east of the Mississippi, the nineteenth century 
was the era of the great American reconnaissance of the Far West. According to 
Goetzmann, there were three major periods of western exploration: the first, 
beginning with Lewis and Clark and ending about 1845, was characterized by 
imperial rivalry in which “the mountain men and the fur traders were self- 
conscious pawns in an international competition for the West”; the second was a 
period of settlement and investment in which the explorer “was largely dedicated 
to lending a helping hand in the matter of Manifest Destiny”; the third, from 1860 
to 1900, was a time for scientific inventories and surveys and beginnings of con- 
servation planning. Here, then, is our first comprehensive survey of American 
western exploration written by an able scholar who has already given us a pene- 
trating volume on western army exploration. In this new volume the reader will 
find many familiar figures as the author traces the paths of explorers from the 
time of “the clash of empires” to the heyday of John Wesley Powell. Beginning 
with Lewis and Clark, the reader follows the trails of Manuel Lisa, Zebulon M. 
Pike, James Ohio Pattie, Jedediah Smith, Captain Benjamin Bonneville, John 
Russell Bartlett, Clarence King, Ferdinand V. Hayden, J. W. Powell, and many 
others. Copious footnotes, a comprehensive bibliography, numerous illustrations 
and maps, and the readable text demonstrate that the author has canvassed the 
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great document repositories and libraries on western history. He is, moreover, well 
informed on the important scholarship bearing on his subject. One of the in- 
teresting interpretations Goetzmann sets forth is that the fur trader-mountain man 
was a kind of money-hungry capitalist, often an obedient fur company employee 
and pawn of imperial rivals. Hardly a romantic hero, or a member of that "reck- 
less breed," the mountain man represented the climate of expectant capitalism of 
the Jacksonian era. If Goetzmann sees no romance in these hairy, grubby frontiers- 
men of the mountains, he finds the genteel, literate, explorer-reformer to be the 
real hero of the nineteenth century. Hayden was “a towering but typical figure,” 
and Powell was “the greatest explorer-hero since the days of Frémont.” Although 
the author has given special attention to the scientist-explorer, the reader finds 
occasional omissions, as, for instance, the Swiss-American scientist-explorer of the 
Southwest, Adolph Bandelier. An untouched body of fascinating correspondence 
on the Southwest between Bandelier and Francis Parkman is in the Parkman 
Papers, Massachusetts Historical Society. And what about the omission of Park- 
man himself, a pioneer in comparative ethnology, who went west to study Indians 
in r846? 'The reader might also question occasional generalizations about the 
nature of western culture and Turner’s hypothesis. But these are minor reserva- 
tions. Goetzmann has a great canvas, and he has used his opportunity to produce 
a spirited, challenging book destined to become the standard work on American 
nineteenth-century western exploration. 


University of California, Santa Barbara Wirsva R. JAcons 


THE JOURNALS OF ZEBULON MONTGOMERY PIKE: WITH LETTERS 
AND RELATED DOCUMENTS. In two volumes. Edited and annotated by 
Donald Jackson. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1966. Pp. xxviii, 
464, 60 plates; xiii, 449. $20.00 the set.) 


ZEBULON Montgomery Pike was the most daring and adventuresome of American 
explorers. He was also one of the most successful. His two expeditions cost less 
than 10 per cent of what was spent by Congress on the Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
tion. With the appearance of these handsome volumes, Pike has received, at last, 
the full and fair treatment to which he is entitled. 

Much hitherto unpublished material has been included. The editor has used a 
manuscript copy of Pike’s Mississippi Expedition instead of the published version. 
He has reproduced the rough sketch maps made by Pike on both his explorations. 
From these we may conclude that, had the maps not been retained in Mexico for a 
century, Pike would have been recognized long ago as one of the greatest con- 
tributors to the geographical knowledge of our country. Dr. Jackson has published 
translations of all available Spanish correspondence bearing upon Pike’s south- 
western excursion. None of these documents afford any solid support for those 
historians who have viewed Pike as a tool or accomplice in the Wilkinson-Burr 
schemes. Pike emerges as a patriotic officer who kept his eyes open for the benefit 
of his country while under suspicion and duress at the hands of the Spaniards. 

Dr. John H. Robinson, Pike’s unofficial companion, is considered to have been 
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a freelance adventurer, rather than Wilkinson’s emissary to the Spanish authori- 
ties. Though his case is less clear than that of Pike, the documents tend to sup- 
port such an interpretation. 

The editor exhibits a familiarity with geographical detail that enables him to 
correct a few slips of previous editors. He demonstrates that the Pawnee Republi- 
can village visited by Pike was in Nebraska rather than in Kansas. There are occa- 
sional errors, as when he has Pike descending the Wet Mountain Valley instead of 
ascending it or when he states that Jackson and Carter were not members of Pike’s 
first expedition, although both are definitely so listed. A view of Pikes Peak from 
some other direction than the north, which was the only direction from which the 
explorer never saw it, would have been more appropriate than the one selected 
for illustration. 

Generally speaking, this complete edition of Pike material is a splendid piece 
of work. It should end effectively the practice, long indulged in by ill-informed 
writers, of making carping comments upon Pike’s career and achievements. It is a 
distinct pleasure to recommend this work as a highly important contribution to 
American history. 


Colorado College Harvey L. CARTER 


JOHN C. CALHOUN. By Richard N. Current. [The Great American Thinkers 
Series.] (New York: Washington Square Press. 1966. Pp. ix, 182. $3.95.) 


Tuts volume in “The Great American Thinkers Series” is divided into four sec- 
tions: a short biography of Calhoun; a summary of his political theory; an analysis 
of the significance and influence of his thinking; and a review of the literature on 
Calhoun. Though the first two sections form a succinct and admirable introduc- 
tion to the subject, the second half of the book is more original and more stimu- 
lating. No graduate student should miss Richard Current’s pungent bibliographi- 
cal essay, in which he details his reasons for differing with numerous other 
scholars. 

Current is not an admirer of Calhoun; he never has been. At about the time 
that Charles M. Wiltse and Margaret Coit were publishing their excellent, highly 
sympathetic biographies of the South Carolina statesman and Arthur M. Schles- 
inger, Jr„ and August O. Spain were portraying him as a champion of minority 
rights, Current wrote an important dissenting article, bluntly called “John C. Cal- 
houn, Philosopher of Reaction.” In a 1955 study of Webster he again argued that 
Calhoun was not even a good conservative. Now, more fully and more per- 
suasively than ever, he presents Calhoun as a reactionary interested only in justi- 
fying and protecting slavery. 

The recent vogue of Calhoun, Current maintains, is based upon a misreading 
of his works; the South Carolinian’s scholarly admirers “have attributed to him the 
very political principles and practices which he detested.” He was not a profound 
thinker, for his writings reveal “gaps, inconsistencies, contradictions, and down- 
right errors.” He was not a deep student of the Constitution, for he “found in the 
fundamental law just what he wanted to find.” He was not a defender of minority 
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rights, for he was concerned for the interests of only one minority: the southern 
slaveholders. Today only “the die-hard defenders of segregation are thoroughly 
justified in thinking of themselves as successors and inheritors of Calhoun.” 

Closely argued and carefully documented, this little book is deliberately 
polemical. It does not further illuminate the middle period of American history; 
nor is it intended to. It does not give the reader an understanding of Calhoun as a 
man, and it does not explain how a man of his high intelligence came to adopt 
such faulty reasoning. What it does do most admirably is to sweep away old myths 
and sentimental fantasies, and it points up the need for fresh thinking about Cal- 
houn, which must begin by accepting him on his own terms: southerner, slave- 
holder, and secessionist. 


Johns Hopkins University Davi» Donarp 


GEORGE C. YOUNT AND HIS CHRONICLES OF THE WEST: COM- 
PRISING EXTRACTS FROM HIS "MEMOIRS" AND FROM THE 
ORANGE CLARK “NARRATIVE.” Edited by Charles L. Camp. (Denver, 
Colo.: Fred A. Rosenstock, Old West Publishing Company. 1966. Pp. xviii, 
280. $20.00.) 


Gzoncz C. Yount was a fur trapper who was fortunate enough to die peacefully in 
bed and doubly fortunate in that he left a sizable estate and heirs to carry on 
after him. His experiences included service in the War of 1812, farming, a trip to 
Santa Fe in 1826, and then about five years of adventurous trapping in the great 
Southwest. He knew the Patties, Wolfskill, Young, Pegleg Smith, T. O. Larkin, 
and many other men of importance in southwestern discovery and California 
settlement. He did well at sea otter hunting and commanded sufficient respect 
from the Mexican authorities to be given a large grant of land in the Napa 
Valley. There he raised livestock, developed fruit orchards, harvested grain, and 
put up honey. He died in 1865. 

This book consists in large part of Yount’s “Memoirs” coupled with a long, 
loosely constructed narrative of his life by the Reverend Orange Clark, who re- 
corded Yount's reminiscences in the years 1854-1855. The language and grammar 
are in the stilted, awkward forms in which they appear in the original documents. 
In order to achieve a semblance of organization, the editor used his introduction to 
present a thumbnail sketch of Yount’s life; then he devoted Part I to an outline of 
“Trapping and Trading in the Southwest, 1815-1830," dealt with Yount’s life in 
the next seven parts, and devoted the last two sections to Hugh Glass and Smith. 

For anyone interested in the fur trade or early California this book is a prize 
indeed. It carries with it a flavor of the times, even to the sermonizing of the 
Reverend Clark; it is full of yarns; it is carefully annotated; and, with its photo- 
graphs and large map of Yount’s perambulations, it is a fine collector’s item. 
Working historians, however, will lament the economy measure of placing the 
footnotes at the back, since, from the price and physical quality of the book, 
money was no problem. 


Florida State University Ricsard A. BARTLETT 
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CALIFORNIA’S FIRST ARCHBISHOP: THE LIFE OF JOSEPH SADOC 
ALEMANY, O.P., 1814-1888. By John Bernard McGloin, S.J. [Makers of 
American Catholicism, Volume II.] ([New York:] Herder and Herder. 1966. 
Pp. 412. $9.50.) 

In preparing this biography of Archbishop Alemany, Father McGloin faced a 

very difficult task of trying to tell the story of a Catalan bishop whose Spanish 

origins made him a suitable bishop for early California but whose diocese was 
going through the tremendous changes of the California gold rush. At times, in 
the narrative, the reader is not certain which is more important: the growth of the 

Church under these unusual conditions or the quiet, stubborn prelate whose task 

was to meet the changing circumstances. In so far as this is a biography, the de- 

tails of Alemany’s early life and his career as a missionary in Ohio and Tennessee 
are too few. 

Undoubtedly, Alemany did not want to be a bishop and certainly had no 
desire to be the bishop of California, yet his stubbornness in defending the rights 
of his diocese against the Jesuits and Dominicans is the best testimonial that he 
took his task seriously. He was evidently a man of great simplicity and a 
courageous and tireless worker. Perhaps, if the author had used the contents of 
the chapter on his character in the earlier chapters, those chapters would not seem 
so barren. Similar observations could be made of his treatment of San Francisco 
and the other areas of Alemany’s apostolate. One does not sense any connection 
between the prelate and the stormy times of California after the gold rush. 
McGloin tells quite well the story of the archbishop’s participation in the Vatican 
Council and his search for a coadjutor. But there must have been more personalia 
available about this small Spaniard who traveled continuously and had to or- 
ganize a diocesan clergy made up almost entirely of men from other regions. 
Details from the reports to Roman and mission authorities on the conditions of the 
archdiocese would have given this volume a more earthy touch that one expects 
in a biography. 

University of Notre Dame Tuomas T. McAvoy 


DUTY, HONOR, COUNTRY: A HISTORY OF WEST POINT. By Stephen 
E. Ambrose. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1966. Pp. xv, 357. $8.00.) 


No undergraduate institution in the United States has had as much written about 
it and yet is so little understood by civilian educators as West Point. It is, in a real 
sense, a national institution, established and regulated by the federal government. 
It is a school steeped in tradition, ingrown, resistant to change, and governed by a 
small group of permanent professors with congressional tenure. By the standards 
usually applied to any college or university, it would be found lacking, and David 
Boroff’s caustic characterization of it as “a second-class college for first-class stu- 
dents” is superficially correct. 

But West Point cannot be judged solely by these standards. It takes its motto, 
the title of Ambrose’s work, seriously, and has as its chief aim the development of 
character, leadership, and devotion to duty. Because he judges on this basis, 
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Ambrose finds little to criticize in the West Point of today and much to admire in 
its past. His history traces the checkered course of the academy through its early 
impoverished years and the administration of Sylvanus Thayer (1817-1833), who 
made it one of the great institutions of the early nineteenth century and model for 
many of the schools founded in that period. 

Between the Civil War and World War I, when the movement for higher 
education in the United States flourished, West Point stagnated. All efforts to 
change the school were frustrated by the faculty and the alumni who felt that to 
tinker with a system that had produced such outstanding leaders as the Civil War 
generation of commanders would be disastrous. Only after General MacArthur 
assumed the superintendency in 1919 did West Point begin to change, and all the 
reforms since then, says Ambrose, stem from MacArthur’s brief three-year regime 
—a judgment I find difficult to accept on the basis of the evidence. 

Ambrose's sympathetic treatment of present-day West Point tends to obscure 
some of the real problems of the academy, such as reform of faculty and cur- 
riculum. He apparently overlooked a recent study by William E. Simon, Liberal 
Education in the Service Academies. But his volume has the merit of relating 
the history of West Point to developments in American higher education. In this 
respect it is superior to some of the older histories of the academy, although it by 
no means supersedes Sidney Forman’s history, published in 1950. Ambrose draws 
liberally from reminiscences and manuscript collections to enliven his account with 
tales of cadet life, hazing, scandals, Negro students, and football, to which he 
devotes an entire chapter. The volume is marred by some minor errors in names, 
titles, and dates; two unpublished manuscripts are listed as printed sources, and 
several works bearing on the history of the academy are not noted. These are not 
serious matters and will not lessen the enjoyment of the general reader and the 
thousands of devoted alumni, including General Eisenhower, whose enthusiastic 
foreword should do much to make the book a success. 


Dartmouth College Louis Morton 


THE EMANCIPATION OF THE AMERICAN WOMAN. By Andrew Sin- 
clair. [Harper Colophon Books.] (New York: Harper and Row. 1966. Pp. 
xxix, 401. $2.45.) 


Current discussions of the problems of today's American woman have fortunately 
been accompanied and possibly modified by studies of the feminist movement in 
this country and of nineteenth- and twentieth-century ideas of wornan’s sphere. 
Recent works that approach the topic as both social and intellectual history in- 
clude Flexner, A Century of Struggle; Riegel, American Feminists; and Kraditor, 
The Ideas of the Woman Suffrage Movement. This book, published also in hard 
cover as The Better Half, adds another readable account of women’s activities in 
this country especially between 1820 and 1920 and provides a number of theories 
to explain the changes that occurred. Perhaps the definitive word on this subject 
has not yet been written. Some of the points made suggest fruitful areas for addi- 
tional research. Mr. Sinclair sees woman’s emancipation as tied in part to the 
technological changes of the past century, which brought economic freedom to 
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women. He is especially insistent on the relation of urbanism with a resultant 
leisure class of women to the growth of American feminism and stresses, too, the 
close kinship of antislavery and temperance organizations to the “woman move- 
ment.” Some adaptations of the Turner thesis appear in his treatment of the 
alternating prominence of East and West in the struggle, especially in the dis- 
agreements of their respective leaders. The author indicates that in the present 
century excessive attachment to Freudian doctrine has, through stress on sex, pro- 
duced a devotion to home and maternity rivaling in its way the religiously based 
views of the mid-1800’s. In his final chapter, “The New Victorians,” Sinclair, who 
is sympathetic to the problems of women, turns to exhortation and encourages 
American women to see themselves not “chiefly as reproductive females” which 
leaves them “the weaker sex and the better half” but “as human beings” working 
“for the better whole.” i 

The work draws on a wide range of primary sources and is copiously supplied 
with footnotes, though students might find a more formal bibliographical arrange- 
ment helpful. 


Mount Holyoke College Mary S. Benson 


GEORGE SMITH’S MONEY: A SCOTTISH INVESTOR IN AMERICA. By 
Alice E. Smith. (Madison: State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 1966. Pp. vii, 
197. $4.50.) 


In the summer of 1833 George Smith of Aberdeenshire, Scotland, then twenty- 
five years of age and possessed of a full measure of native canniness, took passage 
for New York. Sixty-six years later, a few months before the close of the nine- 
teenth century, he died at the exclusive London Reform Club where he had lived 
in retirement for nearly forty years. His estate was set at about $52,000,000, It was 
remarked in the House of Commons in March 1900 that the death duties from 
this fortune were more than sufficient to meet the cost of a dreadnought. 

In this book Alice E. Smith chronicles the rise of George Smith to enormous 
wealth. Smith made his fortune in America, in the Midwest, particularly in Chi- 
cago. The young Scot had the good sense to be in this future metropolis when it 
was still a frontier village. He engaged initially in land speculation, later in in- 
surance and banking, and emerged in the 1860's as a large-scale investor in rail- 
roads. Smith was the acknowledged leader of a group of Aberdonians, bound to- 
gether by ties of kinship and common origin, who cooperated closely in various 
business ventures in America. 

From the standpoint of economic history, the most interesting thing about 
Smith is not that he made an enormous fortune but that he was the originator of 
what came to be known as “George Smith’s money,” certificates of deposit issued 
by his Wisconsin Marine and Fire Insurance Company. In the depths of the de- 
pression of the early 1840’s when banks were proscribed in Illinois and Wis- 
consin and yet credit was desperately needed, “George Smith’s money” played a 
vital role. Emanating from an insurance company and essentially illegal, Smith’s 
certificates passed at smaller discount than the notes of most specie-paying banks. 
For years the Scot successfully fought off attempts by competitors to drive his 
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money from the arteries of commerce. Apparently beaten in 1853 by an Illinois 
law forcing him to recall his notes, Smith acquired control of two Georgia banks 
and had issued $2,750,000 of bank notes by the end of 1854. Even these notes 
from a distant state passed in the Midwest at small discount because they had the 
name and fortune of Smith behind them. In this fashion did Smith, guided by the 
“Invisible Hand” of another and more famous fellow countryman, provide a 
gushing well of credit to nourish the enterprise of the American Midwest. To 
reverse a phrase, by doing well Smith also wound up by doing good. 

The author has done a creditable job in setting forth the impact of Smith upon 
young America’s economic development. If he remains a shadowy figure, it is 
because his whole being was devoted to the making of money with little thought 
to posterity and historians. If history is indeed essentially melodrama, Smith and 
his ilk will be and should be remembered only in the prosaic statistics of economic 
development. 


George Washington University Rosert P. SuankEY 


FIRST WHITE WOMEN OVER THE ROCKIES: DIARIES, LETTERS, 
AND BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF THE SIX WOMEN OF THE 
OREGON MISSION WHO MADE THE OVERLAND JOURNEY IN 
1836 AND 1838. Volume III, DIARY OF SARAH WHITE SMITH (MRS. 
ASA. B. SMITH); LETTERS OF ASA B. SMITH AND OTHER DOCU- 
MENTS RELATING TO THE 1838 RE-ENFORCEMENT TO THE 
OREGON MISSION. With introductions and editorial notes by Clifford 
Merrill Drury. [Northwest Historical Series, Volume VIII.] (Glendale, Calif.: 
Arthur H. Clark Company. 1966. Pp. 332. $11.00.) 


Discovery of the diary of Sarah White Smith, of letters of Asa Bowen Smith, and 
of other papers of the 1838 expedition serves admirably to round out the docu- 
mentary material on the first Oregon mission of the American Board of Com- 
missioners of Foreign Missions, carefully collected and edited by Professor Drury. 
The bibliographical history of the documents is well explained, and the contents, 
precisely annotated. 

` Mrs. Smith's journal reveals clearly the religious motivation and intense piety 
characteristic of many members of her generation. Her accounts and those of her 
male companions describe the hardships and peculiar problems of the trip. The 
relatively uneventful journey from Westport, Kansas, to Waiilatpu, the Whitman 
station in Oregon, was made on horseback, the four women riding sidesaddle, 
from April 23 to August 30, 1838. One reads much of illness, accidents, stray live- 
stock, the fur traders’ "Rendezvous," and the hazards of mountain crossing. Mrs. 
Smith appended a comprehensive and informative list of suitable garments for 
each sex for the benefit of later travelers. Her desire for dark undergarments sug- 
gests problems of propriety as well as laundry. One senses also the extreme over- 
crowding of the first winter at Waiilatpu and the later extreme isolation in the 
separate stations. Much information is presented on dissensions within the mission 
itself. Asa Smith appears difficult and contentious, but the continental crossing 
and the early months in the field might well have discouraged even a budding 
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saint. The editor finds in the Smiths’ accounts continued support for the theory 
that Marcus Whitman’s famous journey of 1842-1843 was rather to save the 
mission than to “save Oregon” from the British. The Smiths moved to the Sand- 
wich Islands in 1842, but Mrs. Smith’s health had been sacrificed. 

Drury tries from contemporary accounts to determine the wisdom of the 
American Board in sending women overland rather than around the Horn. The 
preponderance of the evidence condemns this, Nevertheless, as the editor indicates, 
women had made the trip, and the precedent proved important in the peopling 
of Oregon. 


Mount Holyoke College Mary S. Benson 


JAMES LUSK ALCORN: PERSISTENT WHIG. By Lillian A. Pereyra. 
[Southern Biography Series.] ([Baton Rouge:] Louisiana State University 
Press. 1966. Pp. xv, 237. $7.50.) 


Litan Pereyra’s James Lusk Alcorn is an excellent and thoughtful study of 
Mississippi’s most influential scalawag. Moving to Mississippi in the 1840’s, Alcorn 
quickly established himself as a vigorous lawyer, a wealthy delta planter, and an 
earnest Whig politician. Originally opposed to secession, he “went with his state” 
and became a brigadier general of Mississippi troops, but he was never more than 
a reluctant Confederate. He attacked Jefferson Davis’ “stupid policy; his egotism, 
arrogance, and superciliousness,” and he openly traded with the Yankee enemy. 
At the end of the war, after an unsuccessful attempt to revive the Whig party, he 
joined the Republicans, who elected him governor and later senator. 

Since Alcorn left only sparse personal records, tracing his long career is no 
easy assignment, and the author has admirably used the surviving Alcorn manu- 
scripts, including some documents still owned by the family. Because the sources 
are so thin, she has wisely not attempted any deep probing of Alcorn’s personality 
or motives. Necessarily her account of his prewar career is thin, but her chapters 
on the Reconstruction years are richly informative. From her analysis it is easy to 
sce why Mississippi whites were destined to play so small a part in the recon- 
struction of their state. Most, who still thought of the Negro as a slave, were 
shocked by Alcorn’s announcement: "I propose to vote with him, to discuss politi- 
cal affairs with him; to sit, if need be, in political counsel with him... ,” and 
they fled into the racist Democratic party. At the same time the freedmen, to- 
gether with their radical carpetbagger allies, objected to Alcorn's insistence that 
“Political equality does not imply by any means social equality . . . ," and they 
were offended by his demand for absolutely segregated schools and transportation 
facilities. Though Alcorn’s governorship was moderately successful, he was unable 
to build the coalition of Negro and white voters that he needed, and, when the 
carpetbagger Adelbert Ames defeated him in the gubernatorial race of 1873, all 
hopes were ended “for a conservative, homegrown Republican organization in 
Mississippi.” 

Because Alcorn shifted political allegiance so often, he was vulnerable to 
charges of inconsistency and opportunism. Pereyra argues that he was, however, 
always true to certain fundamental Whig principles, such as advocacy of the 
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Union and belief in an orderly, hierarchical society in which an elite should rule. 
In so doing, she follows the excellent authority of Thomas B. Alexander, C. Vann 
Woodward, and other historians who have stressed persistent Whiggery in the 
postwar South. She does not seem aware, however, that recent research in the pre- 
Civil War period by Grady McWhiney, Lee Benson, Glyndon Van Deusen, and 
many others has seriously challenged her thesis that Whigs differed basically from 
Democrats in wealth, social position, and ideology. Since the basic presupposition 
of her book is currently being undermined, the author might have been well 
advised to minimize Whiggery as Alcorn’s cardinal principle and to stress instead 
his consistent advocacy of the interests of the Mississippi Delta area, as opposed to 
those of the hill country. Indeed it seems likely that persistent patterns of intra- 
state sectionalism, largely the same patterns examined by F. J. Turner for the 
ante bellum period and by V. O. Key, Jr., for the twentieth century, were more 
important in shaping southern politics during the Reconstruction era than ideol- 
ogy, class, or even race. 


Johns Hopkins University Davm Donar 


THE MARIETTA AND CINCINNATI RAILROAD, 1845-1883: A CASE 
STUDY IN AMERICAN RAILROAD ECONOMICS. By John Pixton. 
[The Pennsylvania State University Studies, Number 17.] (University Park: 
Pennsylvania State University. 1966. Pp. 94. $1.00.) 


Te railroad across southern Ohio, which is the subject of this brief monograph, 
differs from many of its contemporaries in having been the product of the efforts 
of small-scale local entrepreneurs. William P. Cutler, a prominent Ohio politician 
and promoter, and his rather shadowy associates knew little about railroading, but 
were powered by an almost invincible optimism concerning their eventual success. 
The jockeying among communities over the route, the problem of securing ade- 
quate capital, the persistent struggle to secure an effective eastern rail connection 
so that their road might gather in the largely illusory profits, it turned out, of 
through traffic to and from Cincinnati—these are the principal themes the author 
stresses in constructing his account. A final chapter deals with the Marietta and 
Cincinnati after it passed under control of the Baltimore and Ohio in 1868 and 
through its second receivership and reorganization in 1883. Manuscript materials 
of the Cutler family, including the diaries of William P. Cutler, and printed rail- 
road records supply the main sources that the author has used. 

This book is at its most revealing with respect to the railroad’s financial history. 
Perhaps most surprising is the extent to which Cutler and his associates were able 
to draw upon English capital during the early years for what must surely have 
been an obscure railroad in English eyes. Probably because of the limitations of 
his sources, the author offers much less on problems of construction, administra- 
tion, and operations. The narrative is at times cluttered with biographical material 
lightly related, if at all, to Cutler’s railroad experience and is poorly proofread. It 
is supported by a useful map and a bibliographical essay. 


San Francisco State College Gero T. WHITE 
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HOOSIER DISCIPLES: A COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCHES (DISCIPLES OF CHRIST) IN INDIANA. By Henry 
K. Shaw. (n.p.: Bethany Press for the Association of Christian Churches in 
Indiana. 1966. Pp. 535. $7.50.) 


Dr. Shaw affirms in his foreword: “Two categories of readers were kept in mind 
in the preparation of this book. They are laymen who may discover inspiration and 
develop appreciation for their Disciples’ heritage and scholars who are seeking 
factual information.” Loyal Disciples laymen, denominational scholars, and stu- 
dents of Indiana history will agree that the author’s reach has not exceeded his 
grasp. The rest of us, perhaps, will regret that Shaw did not choose to extend his 
reach, for the result is rather more informative than illuminating, descriptive than 
analytical, factual than interpretive, and, in appeal, limited than broad. 

Though an ordained Disciples minister, Shaw writes as a historian rather than 
as a pamphleteer, and the product is sound, if narrow, history. For one thing, he 
is judicious in weighing evidence (particularly church statistics, notoriously un- 
reliable), and content to leave some questions unanswered when the evidence is 
too fragmentary or contradictory to permit final answers. For another, he can be 
abrasive in his judgments of his people, and, indeed, occasionally permits himself 
a touch of irony: “Though the Disciples knew very little about higher criticism, 
they were sure they were against it.” Despite much interest in education, anti- 
intellectualism was a pervasive flaw among Hoosier Disciples. For a third, his 
research in primary sources is thorough, especially in the files of obscure religious 
periodicals. The bibliography, however, is either trimmed too closely or the 
author neglected a number of monographs relevant to his story. If the former is 
the case, it is difficult to explain the inclusion of such items as Reader’s Digest 
with no further identification of articles or issues; if the latter is true, it helps to 
explain why the author loses his sure touch when dealing with broader national 
themes. Fourth, I caught no errors of fact, though several of interpretation, and 
very few typographical slips. Finally, the spirit of the book is irenic, and Shaw 
(appropriate to his religion) is wonderfully fair to competing faiths. 

Here, then, is a narrative of the origins of a religious movement and its de- 
velopment into a major and respected denomination as traced chronologically in 
one state. The origins of the sect are well delineated, as are the tensions created in 
the evolution from sect to church. Less successful is the treatment of the relation- 
ship between the Indiana Disciples and such national movements as the social 
gospel, prohibition, and the Ku Klux Klan. The volume may be read with con- 
siderable profit by students of American church history, but only Disciples or 
Hoosiers will find the experience pleasurable. 


University of North Carolina Rosert Moats Murer 


SWORD OF PESTILENCE: THE NEW ORLEANS YELLOW FEVER 
EPIDEMIC OF 1853. By John Duffy. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press. 1966. Pp. x, 191. $5.00.) 


"Ius work presents a detailed history of the yellow fever epidemic that struck 
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New Orleans in 1853. The author's purpose is to show how the government, the 
citizens, and the physicians reacted and the effect of the experience on medical 
theories, the public health movement, and the city's development. 

The epidemic was one of the most severe that the country has ever experienced 
in rates of sickness and death. One feels that it must have been a fearful experience 
for those who lived through it. In his careful review of events as they unfolded, 
Professor Duffy makes clear the extreme reluctance of both newspapers and civic 
authorities to adrnit the existence of the epidemic and the total incapacity of the 
city government before, during, and after the visitation to meet the needs of an 
expanding urban community for routine sanitation and other preventive measures 
or even for rudimentary palliative emergency action. The city council simply 
abdicated its responsibilities and left the job of caring for the sick poor to a volun- 
tary group of philanthropic citizens. Through it all the citizens apparently re- 
mained remarkably calm while the doctors, true to the ideals of their profession, 
courageously stood by their patients, however much they disagreed among them- 
selves as to proper modes of therapy. 

Duffy’s discussion of the relative significance of this epidemic in speeding 
long-term trends in medicine and public health remains conjectural. His sources, 
chiefly newspapers, medical articles, and proceedings of the city council, are used 
with care, but one may wish he had made greater use of unpublished correspond- 
ence, diaries, and other sources that might have conveyed a more immediate im- 
pression of individuals’ reactions to the terror: the horror is apprehended rather 
than felt. The account of the epidemic itself is competent and thorough and adds 
another welcome examination in depth of Americans’ reactions to disease. 


National Library of Medicine Jonn B. BLAKE 


THOMAS MORAN: ARTIST OF THE MOUNTAINS. By Thurman Wilkins. 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1966. Pp. xvi, 315. $7.95.) 


Everyone who has visited Grand Teton National Park knows the name Moran— 
Mount Moran. Not so many know that Moran was an artist, not a mountain man. 
And so fleeting is fame that hardly anyone is likely to know of Thomas Moran, 
influenced by Turner, admired by Ruskin, whose seventy-one-year artistic career 
which began in 1853 included water color and book illustration and etching, as 
well as the oils for which he was most famous. This, the first published biography 
of Moran, should revive general interest in the artist, renew appreciation of his 
work, and place him properly in the pantheon of American landscape painters. 
Moran lived longer and painted more than most artists whose names are asso- 
ciated with the American West. Indeed, for his reputation and the price of his 
canvases, he seems to have lived too long and painted too much. After mid-career 
he was neither emulated nor much collected. This may be due less to changes in 
methods or "schools," as the author believes, and more to the artist's own weak- 
nesses. Moran was attracted only by scenery. He judged everything by its "pic- 
turesque" quotient. That a painting might convey an abstract idea seems not to 
have occurred to him. When American collectors had been sufficiently convinced, 
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largely by Moran, that their country had scenery as grand as anything in Europe, 
Moran's works commanded less attention. 

But as a depicter of the picturesque, the grand, the immense (some said the 
unpaintable), Moran had no equal in America. His paintings of the Colorado 
Rockies, the Grand Canyon (surely his favorite), the Southwest, and even more 
placid eastern scenes are unsurpassed in execution, and, more important to history, 
in their influence. His western landscapes were most effective as impetus toward 
national park legislation, hence, Mount Moran. This was the artist's great contri- 
bution and the one most stressed by the biographer. 

To write a biography of Moran must have been frustrating. The artist left few 
personal records other than his art. Many of his most important excursions can be 
documented only by close consideration of sketches or finished work. Thurman 
Wilkins deserves special credit for careful and imaginative use of sometimes frag- 
mentary sources. But the portrait that emerges seems a bit flat, a bit like one of 
Moran's own landscapes, lacking humanity. 

The book is produced in the usual superior style of the University of Okla- 
homa Press and includes forty black-and-white and eight color plates. 


University of Oregon MARTIN SCHMITT 


THE CAPTAIN'S BEST MATE: THE JOURNAL OF MARY CHIPMAN 
LAWRENCE ON THE WHALER ADDISON, 1856-1860. Edited by Stan- 
ton Garner. [Brown University Bicentennial Publication.] (Providence, R. I.: 
Brown University Press. 1966. Pp. xxi, 311. $8.50.) 


Iw the later days of whaling it was not uncommon for a captain’s wife to accom- 
pany her husband on a long voyage. This is exactly what Mary Lawrence did in 
1856-1860. Furthermore, she had their small daughter along. Her husband, Cap- 
tain Samuel Lawrence, and his five brothers of Falmouth, Massachusetts, were 
all whalemen. She was the strong, though physically small, and somewhat pious 
New England helpmate typical of the time and calling. 

The voyage of the Addison is divided into seven cruises: the first from New 
Bedford to the Sandwich Islands; the next five, based on those islands, took the 
ship to Alaska, the South Pacific and the Marquesas Islands, the Arctic, Lower 
California, and to Alaska and the Arctic once more; the last cruise was the voyage 
home via New Zealand. It was not a particularly successful voyage. Whales were 
scarce. 

Whaling was a rough, callous business, and yet Mary Lawrence’s journal is not 
much different than if she had been crocheting in her own living room in Fal- 
mouth. Her interests are those of a good housewife: food, chores, visiting with 
other captains and their wives, and speculating over what neighbor or relative 
might be aboard the next sail seen on the horizon. She mentions when whales are 
taken, but there are no descriptions of the chase. . 

Obviously the captain ruled the ship with a hand of iron. If any vulgarity 
reached her ears, it was ignored. On the whole this is a rather amazing, subdued 
chronicle that shows how boring life at sea could be on the usual unadventurous 


voyage. 
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The whaling historian will value the great numbers of vessels mentioned, giv- 
ing exact dates, their masters, what they were doing, and how they fared. An in- 
formative and attractive feature of this well-made book is the map of each cruise 
to help the readers’ orientation. 


Peabody Museum of Salem Enwzsr S. Dopas 


THE PETTIIONERS: THE STORY OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE NEGRO. By Loren Miller. (New York: 
Pantheon Books. 1966. Pp. xv, 461. $8.95.) 


THERE are few novelties in this study of cases and social developments governing 
Negro and white relations. Events, justices, partisans are well known, and the 
cases on which they joined issue have, in many instances, almost classic stature, 
involving as they do rights before the law, segregation, housing, education, and 
public privileges. The author makes the difference. Milton R. Konvitz’ 4 Century 
of Civil Rights (1961) is an excellent handbook, but it lacks all the variety, the 
flavor, and the style that characterize the present work. Mr. Miller himself is a 
judge of the Los Angeles Municipal Court who has long been connected with 
NAACP efforts to modify legal restrictions on Negro hopes and opportunities. 

He cites a lawyer, in the case of his own granduncle, in 1875, who was "prop- 
erly shocked” by certain legal interpretations, "as lawyers always profess to be 
when their opponents express a view contrary to the posture they have assumed 
as an advocate of a cause.” He, too, however, does not hesitate to be "amazed" or 
otherwise emotional in his responses to historical developments. But he works from 
sound materials, including court records, and varied, relevant writings of com- 
mentators and historians. He writes from a combination of shrewdness and prin- 
ciple, as in his appreciation that Jefferson, in his Declaration of Independence, 
wrote as a propagandist but also as a man of ideals and good hopes. Miller's own 
attitude toward the Emancipation Proclamation takes the now fairly standardized 
liberal interpretation respecting content and intention. Miller is realistic; he is 
conscious of the fact that judicial review often acted to favor the slaveholder and 
opponent of expanded rights for Negroes, but that it also, on occasion, weighed 
on the libertarian side and that the key to change lay not only in the Supreme 
Court, but elsewhere, as in the abolitionist crusade or, later, in the Reconstruc- 
tionist Congress. 

Miller himself is, I am sure, too sophisticated to imagine that his approach will 
be shared by the Virginia Commission on Constitutional Government, and he need 
not fear that his surprise, irony, and indignation will not stir sympathy in some 
of his readers. It will also augment their information. The historian proper would 
be wise to temper his appreciation of Miller's account with qualifying suggestions. 
The author spices his narrative with touching phrases and anticipations. “Old 
Ark A-moverin’” indicates changing climates of opinion. “Wait a Little While,” 
“Tall Like Free Men,” and “Bright Before Us” define his judgment of changing 
legal conditions. But Miller, especially in his Los Angeles milieu, must know that 
walls do not so much tumble down as change their shape and other qualities, The 
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historian with something to contribute to history will avoid à la mode gestures in 
inappropriate places, which look merely quaint or opportunistic as time passes. 


Antioch College Louis FILLER 


HINTON ROWAN HELPER: ABOLITIONIST-RACIST. By Hugh C. Bailey. 
[Southern Historical Publications, Number 7.] (University: University of 
Alabama Press. 1965. Pp. xi, 241. $6.95.) 


Ar first glance it would be hard to imagine a more marginal type, or a man whose 
ideas, loyalties, and prejudices were a greater tissue of contradictions, than Hinton 
R. Helper. Helper was a southerner who hated slavery, a nationalist who breathed 
class warfare, and an abolitionist who despised the Negro. Fascinated by statistics 
and, indeed, viewed by some of his contemporaries as a man driven mad by fig- 
ures, he devoted most of his life to romantic schemes. 

Yet as Professor Bailey points out in his careful study of Helper’s career, it is 
the rigidity of our own social and intellectual categories that keeps us from rec- 
ognizing Helper as a fully plausible nineteenth-century type. It was just that 
Helper’s timing was a bit off. With The Impending Crisis, he got a national 
reputation for bitterly attacking slavery, and the planting aristocracy that slavery 
supported, at a time when De Bow and others were arguing that all southern 
white men had a fundamental interest in maintaining the system whether they 
were slaveholders or not. Helper had the worst of the argument, even with the 
small farmers for whom he was speaking. From the southern viewpoint in the 
year 1857, his book was eccentric in all the wrong ways, and the statistical tables 
that he used as his chief weapon seemed willfully perverse. 

But the closer one looks at Helper, the clearer it is that he was in fact a true 
intellectual spokesman for his class. Why, then, did the yeoman farmer element 
not recognize him as one of their own? He showed them plainly enough what the 
planter aristocracy, bulwarked by its slave labor force, was doing to them. By 
pre-empting the best lands, systematically skinning them, and forcing the entire 
region along the narrow track of a staple-crop economy, the planter class inhibited 
the economic development of the South and choked off the avenues to opportunity 
for everyone else. The small farmer was thus condemned to poverty. Helper had 
his story fairly straight. His use of statistics may have been occasionally ques- 
tionable, but the most recent studies on the ante bellum economy show that his 
main argument was not essentially wrong. 

Furthermore, his bitter racism was the common heritage of yeomen every- 
where. He wanted emancipation, but he also wanted, just as they would a few 
years later, to eject every Negro physically from the country. But, again, the trou- 
ble was his timing. He deliberately de-emphasized his schemes for forcible exile 
because they would alienate the only force then prepared to support him in 
emancipation: the Republican party. Only in the North could his book even be 
published; it was thus he who had to become the exile. Like Andrew Johnson, 
Helper was soon sickened by the Republicans’ shift to radicalism after 1866. 
Universal suffrage and equal rights were the last things he had in mind for the 
Negro when he argued for immediate emancipation in 1857, and the Negrophobia 
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he spewed forth in all his subsequent writings was an accurate reflection of what 
his feelings had been all along. 

With regard to Helper’s solution to the Negro question, only chronologically 
was his thought much off the main line: somewhat behind the North, a little 
ahead of the South. 


Smith College Stantey M. ELKINS 


DEAR ONES AT HOME: LETTERS FROM CONTRABAND CAMPS. 
Selected and edited by Henry L. Swint. (Nashville, Tenn.: Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity Press. 1966. Pp. 274. $6.95.) 


Two Quaker sisters, Lucy and Sarah Chase, who left their New England home 
in 1863 to teach and work with freedmen within the Union lines in the South 
wrote most of these letters, though a small number of those included are ad- 
dressed to them. The manuscripts constitute one of the richest collections of 
private letters written by northern teachers working in the southern states during 
and after the Civil War. 

Lucy was the more communicative of the sisters, writing at great length and 
with much detail about life among the refugees in Craney Island, mainland 
Virginia, and the Deep South where the sisters worked. The letters included 
observations on the manners, morals, and dialect of the freedmen, descriptions of 
Richmond, Charleston, and Savannah, comments on the difficulties encountered 
by New England schoolmarms laboring under wartime conditions in occupied 
territory, and plentiful testimony on the rude and sometimes arrogant attitude 
of southerners with whom they came in contact. 

There is a wealth of source material in this well-edited book. Despite the 
markedly paternalistic attitude that colored much that the Chase sisters wrote, 
their letters add considerable detail to our knowledge of life in the contraband 
communities. Lucy told the story of one former slave who had been parted from 
her husband as a young woman and who remarked: "White folk's got a heap 
to answer for the way they've done to colored folks! So much they won't never 
pray it away!” The years of service volunteered by Lucy and Sarah Chase and 
thousands like them made slight atonement for that "heap," and it is important 
to have the record preserved and made available as it is in this volume. 


Wilmington College Larry Gara 


THE FARMERS’ FRONTIER, 1865-1900. By Gilbert C. Fite. [Histories of the 
American Frontier.] (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 1966. Pp. xiv, 
272. $5.95.) 

Tins fourth volume in a projected eighteen-volume series is one of seven that will 

deal with aspects of the frontier story after 1860. The editor says that this book 

“is about the farmers who won America’s last frontier and by so doing wrote a 

saga of epic proportions.” In his preface Professor Fite says that the “main rea- 

son" for writing this account "is that there is no book that covers the subject" 
and that "the history of agricultural settlement is highly important because farm- 
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ers, more than any other group, were mainly responsible for finally bringing the 
frontier to an end.” Later he states that “this book is more a history of agriculture 
than of farmers or farm life.” Apparently editor and author were not in complete 
accord. 

Between 1860 and 1900 American farming experienced great growth and 
change. The number of farms increased from 2,000,000 to 5,700,000; the prin- 
cipal source of power for farming began to shift from men and animals to steam 
and internal-combustion engines. Railroads in 1860 had barely extended beyond 
the Mississippi; by 1900 they served the vast landlocked region west of the Mis- 
souri. In 1860 there were only a few agricultural colleges; by 1900 over fifty had 
come into existence, and some had made discoveries of fundamental importance 
to the agricultural revolution. In this book Fite is concerned only with that part 
of the expansion of farming that came from advance into the new lands west 
of a line from St. Paul to Ft. Worth. (Fite excludes western Iowa from considera- 
tion with the ambiguous explanation that it was "much less of a pioneering area 
than Minnesota" and areas further west.) About half of the book is devoted to 
creating farms in Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, and the Dakotas. There are 
separate chapters on Oregon and Washington, California, the Rocky Mountain 
farming frontier (Here a chapter of seventeen pages discusses farm settlement 
in Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, and Ne- 
vadal), and west Texas, Indian Territory, and Oklahoma. The author has used 
primary source materials, but there is little in the monograph that alters what 
is already known. An alert copy editor could have improved the book although 
as it stands it provides a useful but sometimes: myopic picture of the farmers’ 
frontier after the Civil War. 


University of Washington VERNON CARSTENSEN 


THE SMILING PHOENIX: SOUTHERN HUMOR FROM 1865 TO 1914. 
By Wade Hall. (Gainesville: University of Florida Press. 1965. Pp. xv, 375. 
$8.50.) 


In this voluminous study the author attempts to analyze a wide range of southern 
literature in the search for a vein of humor. At times the reader all but becomes 
lost in the labyrinth of authors and titles, Professor Hall introduces almost every 
southerner who ever picked up a pen to write a novel, short story, or editorial. 
The anatomy of humor that appears in so inclusive a study becomes dry boned 
in places, The distillate of this study is not so much the essence of humor as the 
spiritual and emotional struggle of post-Civil War southerners to fit themselves into 
a new national society with defeat against them on one hand and the rise of in- 
dustrialism on the other. They attempted to do this without surrendering their 
regional character. 

The author deals at length with the significance of southern humor in at- 
tempts to bring about a spiritual reunification of northern and southern people, 
and of the nation. The rejoining of the social union involved a tremendous 
amount of self-consciousness on the part of both northerners and southerners. 
Romances that blossomed during the Civil War necessitated much forgiving and 
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forgetting. Southerners, like people facing adversities everywhere, were able to 
conjure up enough wit to ease their way into the future. The local colorists, 
dialecticians, editors, short-story writers, and yarn spinners drew heavily from 
the southern resource of poor whites, newly freed Negroes, and the rank and 
file of ladies and colonels. The former slave also lingered long in the South in 
body and spirit to inspire southern authors. 

The author pulls a long bow of political and social judgment when he con- 
tends that, “By the 1890’s the South had been so successful in promulgating this 
image [Uncle Remus, Uncle Si] that relatively little opposition was heard when 
southern lawmakers accelerated their disfranchisement of the Negro.” He be- 
lieves this placed the South in the same position from which Lincoln’s forces 
had routed it in the 1860’s. He speculates whether incidents such as those in 
Jackson, Little Rock, and Birmingham would actually have occurred if southern 
literature had taken a different slant. This much seems certain: there was no 
humor in these situations. 

Hall all but drowns his subject with details. One gets the impression that all 
southerners and literature have been larded with humor. What of hate and vio- 
lence? There is an extensive bibliography included in both the text and the 
formal listing of sources. 


University of Kentucky Tuomas D. CLARK 


MISS MARY CASSATT: IMPRESSIONIST FROM PENNSYLVANIA. By 
Frederick A. Sweet. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1966. Pp. xx, 
242. $7.95.) 


In the history of American culture a curious fate has overtaken Mary Cassatt. 
While her participation in French impressionism gives her a place in books on 
that subject, she does not appear at all in several standard histories of American 
art. Literary historians do not seem to consider his life as an expatriate a rea- 
son for excluding Henry James from American literature, but art historians have 
apparently been more parochial. This first full-scale biography of Cassatt should 
be a corrective: Mr. Sweet puts her squarely back in American culture. He is 
primarily concerned with her development as an artist, but he sees her talents 
emerging in the complex social setting of an expatriate, both supported and 
burdened by expatriate parents. His study is particularly based on unpublished 
letters, especially those exchanged within the Cassatt family. Since Mary was the 
sister of Alexander, president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, this is a useful work 
for social historians as well as those concerned with the history of painting. 
Sweet presents an extraordinarily independent woman who went to Paris to 
study art in her early twenties (unusual even for the relatively emancipated 
American woman of the late nineteenth century) and returned only for rare 
and brief visits. She became an associate of the avant-garde in the Paris art world 
while at the same time maintaining social standards current in an upper-middle- 
class American family of the period. Recognition as a professional painter, let 
alone a distinguished one, was slow in an America unfamiliar with Impression- 
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ism and loathe to grant professional status to a “lady painter.” Her first visit 
here in twenty years was reported by the Philadelphia Ledger in 1899: “ ‘Mary 
Cassatt, sister of Mr. Cassatt, president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, returned 
from Europe yesterday. She has been studying painting in France and owns the 
smallest Pekingese dog in the world. ” 

Because of her unique position as an American artist living abroad with ex- 
tensive connections among wealthy American families, “she exercised a stronger 
influence on art collecting in America than any other individual of her day.” 
She was also instrumental in organizing the Durand-Ruel exhibition in 1886, 
the first major showing of Impressionist painting in America. One is grateful to 
Sweet for restoring Cassatt to American culture, but he could have given more 
than tantalizing glimpses of the relationship between this aristocratic representa- 
tive of American culture and her Bohemian French colleagues. 

This is a work of meticulous scholarship, although the lack of footnote ref- 
erences is somewhat disconcerting. The book is handsome and well illustrated. 


Finch College Rory Muer Exvson 


POLITICS AND POWER: THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 1869-1901. By 
David ]. Rothman. [Publication of the Center for the Study of the History of 
Liberty in America, Harvard University.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1966. Pp. x, 348. $6.95.) 


Tue Gilded Age in American politics has been kicked and scuffed among his- 
torians until there is little left of its reputation. Most historians believe that at no 
other period in American history was the moral and intellectual tone of political 
life so uniformly low nor were political contests so preoccupied with patronage. 

Professor Rothman is not defending the political record of the Gilded Age so 
much as he is re-examining the “dubious interpretations” and “unfounded accusa- 
tions” of the period. Discovering that recent studies of politics for the years 1869- 
1901 offered few insights into the structure of party and power in the country and 
“astonished at the extent to which Mugwump-Populist-Progressive attitudes have 
been entrenched in the texts,” Rothman decided an institutional account of post- 
Civil War politics might be rewarding. 

He chose the United States Senate as the most appropriate institution for the 
study because it enjoyed pre-eminence in the government, was where most major 
pieces of legislation took final form, and, even more important, assumed its mod- 
ern form in the post-Civil War period. This alteration in the Senate, its causes and 
implications, is the theme of this book. Party leadership and party machinery took 
on their contemporary procedures and significance, By 1900 the party caucus and 
its leaders in the Senate determined the committees and the business calendar, and 
the parties exercised key powers over the chamber’s proceedings. In seeking an 
answer as to why the Senate was so changed in these years, Rothman discovered 
that by 1900 senators had fundamental attitudes markedly different from their 
predecessors. They came to the Senate ready to accommodate and promote party 
organization, and, because of this, they helped change the character of the upper 
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house. Finally, Rothman disputes the Populist-Progressive view that senators were 
“in the pay of the corporation,” and, contrary to many popular beliefs, the Senate 
did not invariably reward highly immoral, if not illegal, methods. Party men, not 
businessmen, comprised the only real community in Washington. The post-Civil 
War years did not represent the acme of corruption; rather they witnessed the 
start of the modern system by which pressure groups vied for government support. 

Rothman has made a careful analysis of his subject and has written an impor- 
tant and stimulating book, based largely on manuscript sources. His industry in 
this matter is to be commended, for he and his wife went through practically every 
known collection of senators’ papers for the late nineteenth century. Rothman’s 
reinterpretation will, I am sure, stimulate others to test his findings as he has tested 
those of Josephson, Beard, and others. 


University of Notre Dame Vincent P. Dz Santis 


IRISH-AMERICAN NATIONALISM, 1870-1890. By Thomas M. Brown. 
[Critical Periods of History.] (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1966. 
Pp. xvii, 206. $3.95.) 


Tris remarkably perceptive book is a fine example of recent attempts to raise the 
study of Irish-American history above the level of filiopietistic reminiscence. Pro- 
fessor Brown succeeds admirably and concludes with a masterful bibliographical 
essay that will benefit students of American and Irish history. Encompassing the 
most thoroughly researched period of Irish history, he provides a superb synthesis 
of the history of Home Rule and the Land League. In focusing, however, on the 
American Irish, he emphasizes, in contrast to Daniel Moynihan, the importance 
of the American milieu in shaping Irish-American political behavior. In compari- 
son with Allan Nevins’ biography of Grover Cleveland and Florence Gibson’s 
study of the New York Irish, moreover, Brown’s book is more sympathetic to the 
peculiar needs of Irish-Americans in the Gilded Age. 

According to Brown, there were two forces in Irish-American history: Irish 
nationalism and the search for social justice. The former was the more powerful 
and brought into the American branch of the Home Rule movement both radical 
reformers and conservative businessmen. During the 1880's, when Irish-Americans 
developed into a political force in the United States, they abandoned the ethical 
and social concerns of Henry George and Michael Davitt. Indeed, they preferred 
the charisma of Parnell to the Christianity of Davitt. 

The Irish became the great pragmatists of American politics. They were able to 
build the structure of modern urban politics because of their concentrated num- 
bers, their techniques of organization learned from O’Connell, and their driving 
desire for power. Similarly, they provided leadership for the American Catholic 
Church. Adjusting to their American environment, they became worshipers of 
“the bitch goddess success” and sought power for its own sake. 

Parvenu aspirations, however, were at war with the spirit of nationalism, After 
the Home Rule fight of 1886, the Irish-American power structure, in its search for 
identity, shrilly emphasized Irish solidarity, but found the task increasingly diff- 
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cult. Irish-American nationalism narrowed and became more intensely Philistine 
and puritanical. Social discrimination and a sense of isolation created a Gaelic 
power bloc and the development of a narcissistic nationalism. Self-pity was the 
cement of the power bloc but also the inspiration for the caricatures of the pro- 
fessional Irishman. Irish-American solidarity, however, like Parnell’s career, was 
shattered by affaire O'Shea in 1890, and the disillusioned nationalists turned on 
each other, 


Catholic University of America Joseez M. Hernon, Jr. 


INDIAN POLICE AND JUDGES: EXPERIMENTS IN ACCULTURATION 
AND CONTROL. By William T. Hagan. [Yale Western Americana Series, - 
Number 13.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1966. m» viii, 194, 
12 plates. $6.50.) 


Tus book deals with one aspect of the complex problem of assimilating American 
Indians. When proud warriors became incapable of resistance to frontier advance- 
ment, they were compelled to reside on western reservations where missionary 
teachers offered religious, moral, academic, and vocational instruction. Essential to 
the assimilation program was some system of law and order. 

Professor Hagan has illustrated the function of Indian policemen in making 
the authority of agents effective without the assistance of military officers and 
troops. He has not shown, however, that the Indian police system grew out of the 
"Peace Policy" inaugurated under Grant, which gave the army authority over 
Indians outside reservations and intended that civilian agents should have inde- 
pendent jurisdiction within the reserves. 

Courts of Indian Offenses, made up of Indian judges, were an extralegal 
expedient explained by the failure of Congress to substitute federal judicial ma- 
chinery for tribal authority, which the government ceased to recognize in 1871. 
Congressional misgivings about constitutional grounds for governing reservation 
Indians and contact with white people, which diminished the power of chiefs, led 
to the establishing of such courts because of urgency. As in the case of the police, 
the author missed an opportunity to develop this background. He has succeeded, 
however, in probing both the strengths and the weaknesses of the courts and 
police. 

Whether dealing with police or courts, Hagan is inclined to view them pri- 
marily as means of imposing a foreign control and culture upon Indians. While 
such a judgment has merit, it ought to be tempered by recognition that tribal con- 
trol was badly disrupted before police and courts were established. 

The results of intensive research in federal records and at the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society are exhibited throughout this volume. By incorporating new ma- 
terial with that found in printed sources, the author has made an important con- 
tribution to understanding the difficulties of Indian-white coalescence. It is unfortu- 
nate that the text is marred by several defects that a diligent editor might have 
eliminated. 

St. Olaf College Henry E. Farrz 
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INDIAN FIGHTS: NEW FACTS ON SEVEN ENCOUNTERS. By J. W. 
Vaughn. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1966. Pp. xv, 250. $4.95.) 


Becauss it consists of seven essays on various topics connected with the Indian 
wars on the Great Plains, this volume is somewhat difficult to evaluate and review. 
Mr. Vaughn has long been interested in these wars and has a number of books on 
various phases of the subject to his credit. These studies, for the most part, repre- 
sent material that he was unable to use in his previous books or that has only 
recently come to his attention. One or two of the essays are revised reprints. 

The articles themselves do not fulfill the promise of the subtitle, and they are 
of varied interest as well as being somewhat uneven in quality. To me, the most 
interesting chapter was that dealing with Major Reno’s lines in the valley, an 
engagement that constituted the opening phase of the Battle of the Little Big 
Horn. Vaughn seems to have settled that subject, at least as far as it can now 
be settled, once and for all. But the article itself adds little to the excellent map, 
except that the author takes the reader behind the scenes of his research and shows 
him how the conclusions were arrived at, together with some other interesting 
and pertinent details. 

The chapter “A New Look at the Fetterman Disaster” suggests that Captain 
Fetterman, instead of disobeying orders, may have acted in accordance with what 
he believed Colonel Carrington actually wanted him to do, and, since “dead men 
tell no tales,” he was made the “goat” of the affair after its tragic conclusion, 
which is hardly a new concept. Vaughn also attempts to work out a chronology 
or sequence of details for the destruction of Fetterman’s command, and in this he 
handles his evidence somewhat strangely. On page 77 he not only accepts Cheyenne 
accounts as to the sequence of events of the fight, but bases his argument on what 
they said; two pages later he rejects other Cheyenne testimony on the subject as 
being unlikely. 

Space limitations make any further detailed consideration impossible. There 
are a number of maps and some well-chosen illustrations. The bibliography is 
restricted to major sources only, and there is an adequate index. All in all, it is not 
too much to say that most western history buffs will find all of the essays worth 
reading, besides discovering much that is of particular interest. 


Eastern Washington State College Epear I. Srewarr 


BANKERS AND CATTLEMEN. By Gene M. Gressley. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1966. Pp. xix, 320, viii. $6.95.) 


Tre first chapter of Bankers and Cattlemen is a rather uninspiring, introductory 
account of some leading Wall Street financiers who invested in the cattle business, 
as seen through the eyes of one enjoying a business fellowship at Harvard. Fortu- 
nately, the academic influence wanes after the first chapter, and the balance of the 
book is a fresh account of the role of eastern capital in the cattle industry. It is 
written in the best western tradition with humor, subtlety, freedom from clichés, 
and good balance. The author has spiced his story with choice bits drawn from the 
many manuscript collections relating to the cattle industry at the Western History 
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Research Center of the University of Wyoming, from numerous local newspapers 
and diaries, and from recollections, published and unpublished. 

The period 1870-1890 was an era when venture capital was investing in the 
rapidly developing Far West. Railroads were pushing into hitherto remote and 
nearly inaccessible areas, population was flowing westward in a mighty stream, 
land values were breaking through previous highs, and cattle ranching, along with 
mining, lumbering, and city building, was offering spectacular profits. Readers 
may well conclude that the bankers were not solely attracted by stories of large 
profits in the cattle industry, but were willing and indeed anxious to have a part 
in the development of the last great west. Perhaps even they were caught up in 
the drama of that development that has, unfortunately, been so distorted by popu- 
lar media in a later generation. 

With a judicious mixture of facts, amusing incidents, and stories, all carefully 
documented and properly evaluated, the author delves deeply into the financial 
history of the cattle industry. The methods of attracting eastern capital, the struc- 
ture of the companies, and the role of the manager and of the commission firm 
are examined. The optimism of the early correspondence turns to sheer pessimism 
as droughts, overstocking of the range, overproduction, and declining prices re- 
duced the prospects of profit and forced the elimination or cutting of dividends. 

Previous studies of the cattle industry have emphasized the ranchers’ optimistic 
tendency to overrate the numbers of their cattle, the harsh winters, and the heavy 
losses of stock revealed at the spring roundups. The author, who is concerned to 
produce a business history, does not give much space to these topics. He gives less 
attention also to foreign capital investments—a topic already well treated by 
Turrentine Jackson. Possibly his discussion of the dread scourge, pleuropneumonia, 
and the part it played in bringing about the creation of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry should also take into account the heavy losses inflicted on the dairy indus- 
try by this disease. Railroad rates seemed fair to the author, at least in so far as 
they affected the livestock industry. 

Some critics may find that Gressley reflects more the viewpoint of the cattlemen 
than of the homesteaders; certainly there is a great difference between his brief 
mention of the Johnson County War and the treatment given it by Mari Sandoz in 
her classic Cattlemen. My own judgment is that the author, in sticking to his 
topic, has produced a fine study of the role of eastern capital in the cattle industry. 


Cornell University Paus W. Gates 


THE COMPANY TOWN IN THE AMERICAN WEST. By James B. Allen. 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1966. Pp. xvii, 205. $5.95.) 


Tuts valuable study of about two hundred identifiable company-owned towns in 
the eleven western states concludes that the chief characteristic was diversity. In 
illustrating this diversity, Dr. Allen has a chapter each on lumber towns, copper 
towns, coal towns, and such other company towns as those connected with the 
mining and manufacture of molybdenum, potash, cement, and petroleum, and 
with the growing of cotton. The author then switches to a topical arrangement, 
with chapters on the management of company towns, community planning and 
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housing, human welfare, the company store, and political and economic paternal- 
ism. An appendix provides brief histories of each of the towns identified. The 
chief sources of information were personal visits and interviews, company papers, 
newspaper stories, government reports, and masters’ theses and doctoral disserta- 
tions of particular enterprises. 

Although he finds the “worst” paternalism and exploitation in coal mining 
towns around the turn of the century, Allen concludes that the negative image 
usually attached to company towns has been considerably overplayed. While they 
offered undeniable opportunities for abuse, company towns were a necessary 
means of attracting workers to the remote sections in which mining and lumber- 
ing operations had to be conducted. It would be interesting to know whether a 
more thorough search of labor union literature would confirm the rather favorable 
image that Allen presents. More specifically, Allen does not make much of the 
possibility that religion may have been used as a discipline, although priests and 
ministers in company towns were usually antiunion, or, at least, not anticompany. 
Allen believes that the antilabor image was truer of company towns in the East 
than of those in the West, owing to the greater shortage of labor in the West and 
the necessity of giving labor better treatment. Western workers, moreover, prob- 
ably were capable of a higher degree of mobility than workers east of the 
Mississippi. 

With improvement of transportation facilities, companies now find it possible 
to use workers who live in residential districts that are more desirable than those 
provided by the company. Company towns are fast becoming “history”; many 
have been sold to middlemen who have sold them in turn to individual workers 
and businessmen. One exception to this is the federal government village that has 
multiplied around defense centers during World War II and since, and around 
such isolated enterprises as the Flaming Gorge and Glen Canyon Dams. It would 
be interesting for Allen to contrast the federal town with the company town. 

This monograph represents an important contribution to American business 
and industrial history and to the local history of many western communities. 


University of California, Los Angeles LEONARD J. ARRINGTON 


THE GENTLE REFORMERS: MASSACHUSETTS DEMOCRATS IN THE 
CLEVELAND ERA. By Geoffrey Blodgett. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 1966. Pp. xiii, 342. $6.95.) 


Mosr people in political life found it easy to dislike mugwumps. Theodore 
Roosevelt called them "political and literary hermaphrodites," and the Republic of 
Boston, an Irish newspaper, referred to them as “ ‘independent cranks,’ professing 
to be reformers.” When Massachusetts mugwumps moved into the Democratic 
party in 1884, the welcome they received was less than enthusiastic. Only the hope 
of electing Cleveland dictated a welcome of some kind. The Massachusetts party 
had been an odd mixture of Irish and conservative Yankees, many of whom had 
important commercial interests. The addition of mugwumps made the balance 
exceedingly precarious, but the Massachusetts Democrats held together for twelve 
years, established a respectable record in elections, and enacted a much-needed 
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but on the whole cautious reform program in the state. The depression of the 
1890's and the Bryan campaign wrecked the Massachusetts. Democracy. The 
mugwumps and their civil service reformism became irrelevant (or more irrele- 
vant) when unemployment became extremely serious, western farmers put for- 
ward radical demands, and railroad strikers encountered the armed force of the 
Cleveland administration. 

Professor Blodgett has organized his difficult story well and has told it with 
clarity and occasional grace. He is particularly interesting on the mugwumps, per- 
haps because these highly articulate political dilettanti left more of a paper record 
than their less intellectual colleagues did. The author displays real flair for biogra- 
phy in his several sketches of largely forgotten Bay State Democrats, some of 
whom, such as Governor William Eustis Russell, Mayor Josiah Quincy of Boston, 
and Congressman George Fred Williams, deserve to be known better. The color 
of these men and of such Irish leaders as Patrick A. Collins and Patrick Maguire 
lends a refreshing respite from the account of the bland activities of the gentler 
reformers. Blodgett researched an impressive number of manuscript collections 
and newspapers, nearly all of them concerning the Boston area. About 40 per cent 
of the’ Massachusetts population in 1890 lived within twelve miles of the state- 
house, and it was probably the most important 4o per cent. Greater attention to 
the western part of the state might have been rewarding, but this is a minor flaw 
in a nicely executed monograph. 


University of Maryland ` Davi A. SHANNON 


THE AMERICAN 1890s: LIFE AND TIMES OF A LOST GENERATION. 
By Laraer Ziff. (New York: Viking Press. 1966. Pp. viii, 376. $7.50.) 


Tus is literary history at its best. Mr. Ziff has carved out a decade, the ten years 
from the summer of 1891, when six thousand workers were busy preparing the 
site at Jackson Park for Chicago's Columbian Exposition, through 1900, the year 
of the publication of Dreiser’s Sister Carrie, and, with apparent effortlessness, he 
has made sense out of one of the most confused and perplexing periods in Ameri- 
can literary history. 

He has done this by a skillful correlation of the political, social, and intellectual 
events and movements of the time with the forms and meanings of the work of 
its major writers, studied individually, and its minor writers, studied in related 
groups. There is nothing very radical about this process except that there seem to 
be so few literary scholars who can do it without getting carried away by cultural 
history or analytical criticism as ends in themselves. Ziff's hand on the tiller is 
sure at every point, and a book that starts as a somewhat obvious review of much 
that is already known ends by being a unified and enlightened chronicle and in- 
terpretation of the literary experience of a people during a given period in their 
history. 

Our old friends are all here: “Realism,” “Regionalism,” “Progressivism,” 
“Naturalism,” and “Romanticism,” among others, but they do not obtrude. They 
are, what they always ought to be, adjectives rather than nouns to qualify and help 
describe literary phenomena rather than to force them into a higher and largely 
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mythical unity. After a brief and entertaining chapter on the “Land of Contrasts,” 
which sets his basic thesis—that this decade was really the first of the twentieth cen- 
tury rather than the last of the nineteenth—he proceeds to conclude that the liter- 
ary giants who survived it did so because they were aware of “nothing of the 
turbulence of the nineteenth century’s closing, nothing of the shift to the city, of 
the extension of the limits of sexuality in literature, of the changing social position 
of women, of a poetry of precision and felt experience, of the fall from the inno- 
cence of national isolation.” Those who were aware of these forces succumbed by 
the end of the century or lapsed into at least temporary silence: Crane, Norris, 
Frederic, Kate Chopin, Robinson, and Dreiser. 

There are minor errors, of course: the index is wholly inadequate; there are 
smart asides that would do better for the classroom than for the printed page; and 
there is an obvious indebtedness to his predecessors (Beer, Mumford, Cargill, 
Foerster, Curti, Commager, Hofstadter, and so forth), which is not always overtly 
acknowledged. These things can, however, be accepted as small cost for a clear 
and steady focus on the main issue, a remarkable skill in subtle and firm over-all 
organization, and a lively and mobile style. This is a book to read and remember. 


University of Pennsylvania Ronznr E. SPILLER 


THE WAR ON POWDER RIVER. By Helena Huntington Smith. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1966. Pp. xiii, 320. $7.95.) 


Tue Johnson County, Wyoming, War of 1892 between large ranchers and home- 
steaders rivals Custer's “last stand,” Billy the Kid and the Lincoln County War in 
New Mexico, and other perennial favorites among western buffs. Less bloody than 
some episodes, it had a particular color all its own, including the hanging of a 
woman during its preliminary phase and participation by Ivy League graduates 
belonging to prominent eastern families in an abortive effort to eliminate cattle 
rustling and encroachments upon the range. On April 5, 1892, fifty-two men, 
including cattlemen, stock detectives, hired gunfighters, and a reporter for the 
Chicago Herald, departed from Cheyenne by special train to carry out their mis- 
sion of killing or driving out a marked list of individuals in the range country. 
They succeeded in killing only two men before they were besieged by Johnson 
County settlers and had to be rescued by federal troops. Money and influence 
saved them from punishment for their actions. Newspapers reported the episode 
in considerable detail but with less accuracy, and in 1894 Asa Mercer, Wyoming 
newspaperman, told the story in his highly partisan Banditti of the Plains. 

Later accounts have ranged from sheer fiction to serious efforts to appraise the 
nature and meaning of the conflict. Smith's book definitely belongs in the latter 
category. She has searched out and critically examined widely scattered source 
materials and gives her reader a judicious appraisal of previous writing on the 
subject as well as her own conclusions. Although favorable to the homesteaders, 
she recognizes that the cattlemen had some cause for complaint. A measure of 
good and evil, or of indifference, could be found on both sides, and the rancher’s 
greater arrogance came more from wealth and political influence than from 
innate defects of character. Smith has footnoted her material sufficiently to enable 
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the reader to check her sources and has avoided most of the clichés found in popu- 
lar literature on the West. At the same time, she writes well, evoking a sense of 
time, place, and character that makes for interesting reading. Her book will appeal 
to the general reader and also to the scholar in proportion to the importance he 
may assign to the Johnson County War. It will certainly need to be consulted by 
anyone interested in the facts or the significance of that event. 


University of Missourt, Columbia LEWIS ATHERTON 


MASTER OF PRECISION: HENRY M. LELAND. By Mrs. Wilfred C. Leland 
with Minnie Dubbs Millbrook. With an introduction by Allan Nevins and 
Frank E. Hill. (Detroit: Wayne State University Press. 1966. Pp. 296. $7.95.) 


Henry Martyn Leland had a remarkable career. He had already achieved success 
as a designer and manufacturer of machine tools before he entered the automobile 
business at the age of sixty. He then gave to the automotive world both the 
Cadillac and the Lincoln. More important, Leland impressed on the early Ameri- 
can automobile industry a standard of precision and accuracy, which, incorporated 
into the technique of mass production, made the difference between low-cost pro- 
duction and merely cheap production. 

It is surprising that Leland has not found a biographer before, but it is grati- 
fying that in his daughter-in-law he has found a good one. It would have been 
easy for Mrs. Leland and Miss Millbrook to indulge in uncritical adulation. It is 
clear enough where their sympathies lie, but they have made a point of getting 
expert advice, and they have produced a book stamped with professional compe- 
tence. This is not only a biography based on family records, but also a useful and 
well-informed commentary on significant developments in the American auto- 
mobile industry during Leland’s lifetime. 

Two features of the narrative are of special interest. One is the account of the 
development of the electric starter, and, in my judgment, Mrs. Leland has set the 
record straight. Her version can be corroborated from other sources: to wit, that 
the starting system was worked out in the Cadillac engineering department, and 
Kettering’s contribution was limited to the motor. This involves no denigration of 
Kettering. The rest of the system would have been useless without a motor 
capable of turning the engine over and at the same time small enough to be put 
in a car, and there is generous acknowledgment of the importance of Kettering’s 
battery-operated ignition, which, by using a battery instead of a magneto, made 
possible both electric starting and electric lighting. 

The other salient feature is the story of the controversy between the Lelands, 
father and son, and Henry Ford over Ford’s acquisition of the Lincoln Motor Car 
Company. It is admittedly an ex parte account of a tangled situation, but no 
reputable historian has been able to tell this story in a way that reflects much credit 
on Ford. 

With so much of value in this book, it is perhaps quibbling to point out that 
the authors got lost when they ventured into aviation. Gnome and Hispano-Suizas 
were engines, not planes; De Havilland was a plane and not an engine. 


Harvey Mudd College Joun B. Raz 
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LOUIS MARSHALL, DEFENDER OF JEWISH RIGHTS. By Morton Rosen- 
stock. (Detroit: Wayne State University Press. 1965. Pp. 334. $8.95.) 


Pustication of this book is an encouraging sign of the increasing interest trained 
historians are taking in American Jewish history. In Louis Marshall, Professor 
Rosenstock has found a subject worthy of study. Based on manuscripts and other 
primary sources, this account of Marshall’s career is a significant addition to its 
field. 

While this is not a biography in the usual sense since the author does not con- 
cern himself with personal details nor make any effort to “humanize” Marshall, 
the reader does gain a view of the whole man. Marshall, although of German-. 
Jewish descent, realized before most of his social class that all Jews were con- 
cerned in the matter of Jewish rights and that they were also the subjects of 
unfavorable comments ostensibly aimed at recent immigrants. He was relentless 
in his denunciation of what he called the “cringing Ghetto spirit,” once even 
going so far as to say that he would rather die than accept a statement that 
Jews were not Americans. 

Marshall tried to fight anti-Semitism, as Rosenstock points out, on American, 
not purely Jewish grounds, not an easy task when other Jews, who also claimed 
to speak with authority, thought in purely Jewish terms, which, according to 
Marshall, antagonized the Christian majority and strengthened their anti-Jewish 
stereotypes. 

Acting out of a mingled sense of noblesse oblige, and of self-preservation, this 
conservative corporation lawyer and staunch adherent of the Republican party 
threw himself into the fight for Jewish rights wherever he feared they were 
threatened, whether for the abrogation of the commercial treaty with Russia and 
the defense of Leo Frank, or against Henry Ford, the Ku Klux Klan, immigra- 
tion restriction, the establishment of quotas for Jewish students in colleges, or 
even the release of Cecil DeMille’s movie King of Kings in 1927. Nothing was too 
insignificant if Jewish rights, by which he meant human rights, were threatened. 

Rosenstock offers us a saddening account of a man struggling vainly, albeit 
valiantly, against a rising tide of bigotry. Yet the lesson of Marshall’s career is 
that only those who fight hard for their rights will ever get them; it is a sad com- 
mentary on the human race that this is so. 


Kent State University Haxoip SCHWARTZ 


RAY STANNARD BAKER: THE MIND AND THOUGHT OF A PRO- 
GRESSIVE. By Robert C. Bannister, Jr. [Yale Publications in American 
Studies, Number 1o.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1966. Pp. 
xiv, 335. $7.50.) 

In this first published fulllength study of Ray Stannard Baker the author at- 

tempts to portray the man by concentrating upon his “mind and thought.” Baker's 

mind, though far reaching, was, as Bannister acknowledges, not profound but 
rather limited and often superficial. His importance as a subject for historical 
study lies, as Baker himself realized, in his interaction with a rapidly changing 
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world. What Bannister’s method produces is not a portrait but a highly selective 
scholarly sketch. 

With his subtitle Bannister implies that Baker was representative of a pro- 
gressive mentality, but by focusing so often on his subject in isolation he affords 
little proof of this assertion. While dutifully recording many of the books Baker 
read, the author tends to ignore the many personal and professional relationships 
that also contributed to the journalist’s education and placed him in a progressive 
era. 

Bannister’s study is largely constructed around Baker’s writings, especially the 
voluminous journals in which the reporter captured fleeting, often contradictory, 
thoughts and impressions. Such an unself-conscious source is invaluable, but it 
must be used with care. Bannister displays little of the caution that his criticism of 
Baker as a biographer should have suggested to him. For instance, the author is 
too ready to attribute many definitive changes in position to his subject. 

Despite certain methodological limitations the volume does make a number of 
contributions. One of the author’s aims is to fit David Grayson, the pseudonym 
under which Baker wrote nine volumes of homey, first person, country life 
sketches, into the larger life of his creator. Earlier interpreters either dismissed 
the Grayson work or uncritically accepted Baker's contention that he had com- 
pletely segregated the expression. Though Bannister overuses the Baker-Grayson 
dichotomy as both a literary and interpretive device, he argues persuasively that 
the simplistic views of Grayson found their way into what the writer considered 
his more serious work. Employing a broad-gauge research technique, unfortunately 
confined to the early chapters, Bannister has treated well the education of the 
young Baker and has shown how the dominant ideas and sentiments at the turn 
of the century were mirrored in the work of the premuckraker. 

After subjecting Baker’s multivolumed biography of Wilson to criticism, Ban- 
nister concludes that the work caught the essence of its subject and that much of it 
has met the test of further scholarship. Perceptively, he evaluates the biography in 
part as a testament to the faith of Baker, who found in Wilson the ideas, attitudes, 
and goals that commanded his respect. 

Some of the strokes of Bannister’s sketch are sure and bold, but the volume 
remains only a sketch, for the limited and somewhat artificial approach of intel- 
lectual biography fails to encompass Baker. Need remains for a study that places 
the journalist in a more meaningful historical context. 


University of North Carolina Jonn E. SemoncHe 


OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN’S MANHATTAN OPERA COMPANY. By John 
Frederick Cone. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1966. Pp. xvi, 399. 
$6.95.) 

OPERA IN CHICAGO. By Ronald L. Davis. (New York: Appleton-Century. 
1966. Pp. xi, 393. $12.95.) 

ArTHoUcH Cone and Davis approach their subjects differently, these two books 

have some notable characteristics in common. Apart from the quality of the texts, 

the appendixes listing the pertinent data of all performances of the Manhattan 
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Opera Company and of resident opera companies in Chicago have great reference 
utility, Each volume is based largely on newspaper sources, each is understandably 
fascinated with Mary Garden, and each considers the problem of operatic 
patronage in America. 

This last concern—whether opera should be geared for the support of rich and 
socially prominent citizens or should seek to appeal to a broader base of music 
lovers—poses a central problem in Oscar Hammerstein’s Manhattan Opera Com- 
pany. The impresario, a German immigrant who got his start in this country as a 
cigar maker, apparently had two goals in life: to conquer the Metropolitan Opera 
Company with his own organization and to do so without the support of “society.” 
The fight lasted four seasons, 1906—1910, and generated some of the finest produc- 
tions this country has experienced. But Hammerstein’s hope of a mass audience to 
support grand opera did not materialize, and, when he deliberately alienated the 
social leaders whose support was essential, the Manhattan was doomed. Cone’s 
treatment of Hammerstein’s outrageously inept handling of his society supporters 
reveals that for all his admiration for Hammerstein’s undeniable achievements 
(especially in introducing modern French operas), he maintains judicious 
scholarly perspective. Similarly, he recounts Hammerstein’s boorish and in- 
excusable methods of driving Lillian Nordica out of his company. In view of 
Hammerstein’s immense entrepreneurial talent and artistic taste, some further 
analysis is needed of the personality characteristics that drove him to behavior so 
obviously inimical to the welfare of all he sought to build. Cone does not venture 
such analysis. What he presents is a well-written history, replete with scholarly 
apparatus. The University of Oklahoma Press is to be complimented on producing 
a handsome, reasonably priced volume. 

The scope and claims of Davis’ book are broader than Cone’s, and his accom- 
plishment less. He posits the opera house as a test tube for observing American 
intellectual and social trends and attempts to intertwine opera in Chicago with 
the history of the city and nation. The result is an unsatisfying patchwork of his- 
torical snippets and operatic information that often fails to demonstrate any 
significant trends or to establish the connection of Chicago opera with exterior 
events. For example, “The company closed its second season on January 21, 1917. 
Ten days later the German government announced its resumption of a policy of 
unrestricted submarine warfare.” Considering just the operatic content of Davis’ 
book, we get an interesting account of performances in Chicago from 1850 
through the autumn of 1965. The information has been gleaned mostly from the 
daily press, and the chief weakness of the volume is that it rarely advances beyond 
the level of reporting on which it is based. Davis presents a chronicle, with little 
synthesis. There is no documentation, with only a brief note on sources. Contrived 
chapter titles and the anecdotal style clearly indicate the author’s intent to present 
a popular, rather than a scholarly, account of Chicago opera. The foregoing criti- 
cism is not to deny the value of this work. Opera in Chicago makes a contribution 
in bringing together the basic data on the subject. 


National Historical Publications Commission Warrer RUNDELL, Jr. 
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NEWTON D. BAKER AND THE AMERICAN WAR EFFORT, 1917-1919. 
By Daniel R. Beaver. (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press. 1966. Pp. xi, 


273. $6.50.) 


Tus volume augments a burgeoning shelf of recent works on World War I, 
which may soon permit a general reinterpretation of America’s role in that con- 
flict. Beaver examines “the effects of the First World War on the American gov- 
ernment, ... the ways in which certain high policies were formulated in the 
Wilson administration, . . . the part [Secretary of War Newton D.] Baker played 
in the conflict, . . . and the effect of that experience on his mind and spirit.” After 
noting Baker's policies in. 1916 toward "preparedness" and the Mexican punitive 
expedition, the author discusses the first year of belligerency: selective service, 
Pershing's appointment to the AEF, and the adoption of basic policies. A chapter 
on industrial mobilization criticizes Baker's part in the process. Delays caused 
public complaints and congressional inquiry, but Baker preserved his place by 
reorganizing the War Department. 

In 1918 Baker encountered field problems, particularly the European desire to 
"amalgamate" American soldiers into European armies to make quick use of 
them, a policy effectively resisted by Pershing and Baker. The Secretary's defer- 
ence to Pershing encouraged the commander to arrogate all responsibilities to him- 
self, including political matters. This tendency alienated the Chief of Staff, Peyton 
March, and engendered European criticism. When the Germans sought an armi- 
stice, Pershing attempted to fix American policy at the Supreme War Council, an 
initiative encouraged by Baker's previous flexibility and the commander's desire 
to prove the mettle of his troops, then engaged in the Meuse-Argonne offensive. 
(The author effectively refutes the impression that this operation was well 
handled.) Wilson himself rebuffed Pershing through Colonel House, supporting 
Beaver's view that he played an important part in military decisions. The sudden 
end of hostilities precluded more serious civil-military controversies. 

Beaver concludes with an interesting discussion of the conflict between Baker's 
"progressive" background and his wartime responsibilities. War Department in- 
fringements on civil liberties and minority rights, particularly those of Negroes and 
pacifists, lost Baker his standing with liberals. He deemed restrictive policies 
necessary to victory. Beaver respects Baker, praising his capacity for growth, but 
stresses limitations stemming from his subject's espousal of "nineteenth-century 
economic liberalism," "states' rights traditions," and the special interests of the 
army. 

Clearly written and well researched, the work easily surpasses earlier studies by 
Frederick Palmer and C. H. Cramer, although it retraces much familiar ground. 
It provides useful materials for a much-needed book not yet written: an over-all 
study of American military policy during World War I. 


State University of New York, Stony Brook Davi» F. Trask 
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THE HILT OF THE SWORD: THE CAREER OF PEYTON C. MARCH. 
By Edward M. Coffman. (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 1966. Pp. 
xi, 346. $10.00.) 


For the last eight months of the First World War General Peyton C. March was 
one of the great military leaders of the United States Army and of the nation. 
Professor Coffman focuses his account of March's professional career on the war- 
time period, when the general quickly brought order to the swollen and disjointed 
military headquarters of the army in Washington and made the General Staff 
such an efficient machine for getting men and supplies to France that victory on 
the battlefield came much sooner than almost anyone had anticipated. His strong 
leadership also gave eminence to the position of Chief of Staff, although the 
author properly concludes that March’s fiat of August 1918 asserting the military 
supremacy of the position did not settle the point. President Wilson and Secretary 
of War Baker continued to treat General Pershing as supreme in France; it re- 
mained for Pershing, and General Marshall in World War II, to give the position 
of Army Chief of Staff pre-eminence. 

‘The wartime success of March was a tribute to the excellence of his training 
and experience, and to his intelligence, decisiveness, and untiring energy. Working 
almost continuously during the war months for seven days a week until midnight, 
March drove others as he drove himself, and with a sharply military manner and 
a ruthlessness that, if they did not inspire affection, did get things done. But these 
qualities, together with the general’s notable lack of tact in dealing with congress- 
men, helped to bring frustration and defeat to March’s postwar military planning. 

By June 1921, when Pershing succeeded as Chief of Staff and March retired 
from the army, the latter’s wartime achievement was little remembered or appre- 
ciated. The best comment the Army and Navy Journal could make on March’s 
retirement was that “history when written, in the proper perspective, will un- 
doubtedly give him his due.” At long last this work has fulfilled the prediction. 
In a concise, well-written, and thoroughly scholarly biography Coffman does full 
justice to March. The author’s documentation and bibliography not only attest 
comprehensive research, but also provide a useful guide to the military sources and 
literature of World War I, the fiftieth anniversary of which is upon us. And his 
evidence fully validates the judgment of one of the general’s bitterest congressional 
critics, when many years later he said: “General March was a great Chief of Staff 
during the war. He was a he-man.” 


Department of the Army STETSON Conn 


LETTERS ON THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS: FROM THE FILES OF 
RAYMOND B. FOSDICK. By Raymond B. Fosdick. (Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press. 1966. Pp. xiii, 171. $4.50.) 


Tur first of a projected number of supplementary volumes of The Papers of 
Woodrow Wilson is an auspicious, though small, beginning. It contains writings 
by Fosdick, who from June 1919 to January 1920 served as Undersecretary General 
of the League of Nations during its provisional period of organization. He was 
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the only American to hold such a high position, and it brought him into contact 
with those figures preoccupied with building the League. It also thrust him into 
the Senate struggle over the Treaty of Versailles. 

Scholars can find information on a variety of subjects. The letters reveal the 
problems of creating an operating League and disclose from an insider’s view the 
duties and desires of a new class of public employee: the international civil servant. 
There are references to educational and labor agencies, territorial problems, man- 
dates, economic issues, and disarmament. The dreams of the internationalists also 
appear, as well as their differences, for one finds revealing dialogues with repre- 
sentatives of liberal and conservative viewpoints. The most startling passages dis- 
close the cautious and uncooperative attitude of the State Department toward the 
League under Lansing in 1919. 

Most of the volume deals with the treaty fight. It adds little that the specialist 
does not know, but reveals Fosdick as an acute and informed observer. He hap- 
pened to be in Washington in charge of an international labor conference, and 
references to this unhappy episode also reflect current conditions and attitudes. 
The last twenty pages cover Fosdick’s advocacy of the League between 1920 and 
1924. They complete the picture of a dedicated internationalist filled with zeal for 
his cause and passionately loyal to Wilson. 

Although the book is generally well edited, the brief identifying footnotes are 
often inadequate, occasionally failing to supply even the first names of persons. 
One might also have wished for a fuller sketch on Fosdick in this otherwise 
informative work. 


University of Akron Warren F. KUEHL 


PREACHERS PEDAGOGUES & POLITICIANS: THE EVOLUTION CON- 
TROVERSY IN NORTH CAROLINA, 1920-1927. By Willard B. Gatewood, 
Jr. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1966. Pp. viii, 268. 
$5.95.) 


Unue many other recent studies of rural, evangelical movements in the 1920's, 
Willard Gatewood's book is not marred by condescension, is not an exercise in 
demonology, and does not attempt to score belated points against the opponents 
of modern currents in science and theology. Carefully researched and judiciously 
presented, Gatewood's study is the most intensive and successful account of the 
evolution controversy in the 1920's yet published. 

The most salient defect of the book is the author's failure to discuss in suf- 
cient detail why militant fundamentalism rose at this particular juncture in North 
Carolina. The general explanations he gives are interesting and probably valid, 
but state studies present an opportunity for specificity that Gatewood does not 
take complete advantage of in this area. Nor does he present sufficient background 
material to allow the reader to appreciate fully the social, economic, and political 
context in which the evolution controversy was waged. Thus, when he shows that 
legislators from mountain counties gave the unsuccessful antievolution bill its 
heaviest vote, followed by those from the Piedmont and the coastal plains, the 
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meaning of his analysis is lost on anyone not already well versed in North Caro- 
lina history. 

These shortcomings are compensated for by Gatewood's serious and detailed 
treatment of antievolution thought. With a fine talent for selecting cogent and 
illuminating quotations, he skillfully demonstrates its relationship to traditional 
rural Protestant values and to southern racial beliefs and mores. He places the 
movement in the context of the period's predilection for legislation dealing with 
alcohol, sex, and Communism and shows how the theory of biological evolution 
came to epitomize the totality of error. 

As his title implies, Gatewood is equally concerned with the thought and 
action of those who were the primary targets of the antievolutionists. The lengthy 


sections of his book that deal with the efforts of Presidents William Louis Poteat ` 


of Baptist-affiliated Wake Forest College and Harry W. Chase of the state univer- 
sity to preserve the academic integrity of their institutions against the onslaught 
of denominational and legislative attacks are admirably done and constitute an 
important chapter in the history of academic freedom that well might be made 
required reading for every college administrator in the country. 


University of California, Berkeley Lawrence W. LEVINE 


BYGONES I CANNOT HELP RECALLING: THE MEMOIRS OF A MO- 
BILE SCHOLAR. By J. Fred Rippy. (Austin, Texas: Steck-Vaughn Com- 
pany. 1966. Pp. ix, 195. $5.95.) 

Tis modest memoir by one of the pioneer historians of Latin America and 

United States foreign policy justifies the description on the jacket, “the rollicking 

recollections of a genial scholar.” It should delight the countless former students 

of J. Fred Rippy, who began to teach in a country school in Tennessee while still 

a child and continued even after his retirement in 1958 from the University of 

Chicago. 

Rippy’s evocation of rural Tennessee in his first ten years and, after 1902, of 
north Texas farm life is a charming social document. His account of his years at 
Southwestern, Vanderbilt, and Berkeley from 1909 to 1920 continues the auto- 
biography in a relaxed conversational manner, but offers a sobering picture of 
university education of the times. 

He came into his own as a popular professor and productive scholar at the 
University of Chicago between 1920 and 1926. Yet here and elsewhere in the book 
Rippy stresses the discomfiture southerners often felt in cosmopolitan industrial 
centers. He was also distressed to discover the existence of faculty politics, a topic 
he treats bluntly but without rancor. In 1926 he went to Duke University in order 
to serve and live in “my Southland.” His remarkable scholarly output brought him 
to the top of his profession. He found Duke somewhat stifling and in 1936 re- 
turned to Chicago in the hope of contributing more to his beloved South by 
training students from that region who would go back as educators. This hope 
did not materialize, for southern students failed to appear in large numbers. Rippy 
felt that the university lost prestige and appeal under Chancellor Robert M. 
Hutchins, and he lamented the change in the character of the student body and 
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the tendency of his colleagues to seek influence and position in government. Yet 
he labored on, lecturing ever-larger classes, guiding innumerable thesis writers, 
and publishing thirteen books of his own and fourteen in collaboration, along 
with a torrent of articles. : 

Pungent as his comments on individuals, institutions, and trends are, Rippy is 
never unkind. His amiability and love of people shine in these pages, as they have 
throughout his long career. Since he has contributed so much to the history of the 
Americas and has always been thoughtful and often original and profound, it is 
hoped that he will follow this delightful memoir with an intellectual autobiog- 
raphy. 

New York University Jorn Eowin Face 


KOHLER ON STRIKE: THIRTY YEARS OF CONFLICT. By Walter H. 
Uphoff. (Boston: Beacon Press. 1966. Pp. xx, 449. $7.50.) 


Aw exceedingly detailed case study of the longest and perhaps bitterest labor- 
management dispute in American history, this book painstakingly documents the 
unwillingness of a large corporation, Kohler, to accept the twentieth century. It 
tells of the taming of a nineteenth-century frame of mind by tenacious local work- 
ers aided by the powerful United Automobile Workers (AFL-CIO) and finally 
vindicated by the full authority of the NLRB and federal courts. 

The particulars are not typical of recent labor history. Twice Kohler resisted 
unionization, and extended strikes resulted: 1934-1941 and 1954-1960 (with final 
settlement of outstanding issues only in December 1965). Most remembered for 
the July 1934 death of two strikers and the wounding of forty-seven others, who 
were mostly shot in the back, the first strike resulted in an “independent” union, 
the Kohler Workers Association. In 1954, significantly sparked by formerly loyal 
KWA leaders, Kohler workers voted overwhelmingly for the UAW. But company 
hostility caused a second strike that attracted nationwide attention in the placid 
Eisenhower era. The company made “more elaborate, far-reaching ‘defenses’ 
against a possible strike than are recorded anywhere in modern American industrial 
history.” The union responded in kind. Company use of private detectives, pur- 
chase of arms and ammunition, and manipulation of the local power structure 
together with mass picketing, boycotts, and petty acts of disorder and even serious 
violence suggested the bygone era of primitive industrial warfare. The conflict 
made Kohler the darling of the far Right, cost the UAW $10,188,961.77 between 
1954 and 1957, and received notice from Senator McClellan’s committee. NLRB 
hearings between 1955 and 1959 added particularly incriminating evidence about 
unfair labor practices of the company, but it resisted all efforts by outside parties 
to effect compromise. Only final federal court action forced it to accept the 
twentieth century and the fact that industrial unionism and collective bargaining 
were not a plot to destroy “Republican Virtue” but a rather normal, if often pain- 
ful, adjustment to modern civilization. 

Uphoff overwhelms the reader with massive evidence and much petty detail. 
He is not a historian but a labor economist, and his study shows it. His interest 
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in Kohler has been long and sustained. Though he sympathizes with the workers 
he states the company case fairly despite its unwillingness to share its records with 
him. The narrative and even the analysis suffer from the case study focus. The 
organization is too schematic, and there are, too frequently, long, ill-digested ex- 
tracts from newspapers, personal interviews, and NLRB and court hearings. Thus, 
the evidence is often fascinating, but the book is often dull. Additional study of 
this dispute is not needed. 


Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences Hersert G. GUTMAN 


THE WAR DIARY OF BRECKINRIDGE LONG: SELECTIONS FROM 
THE YEARS 1939-1944. Selected and edited by Fred L. Israel, (Lincoln: 
University of Nebraska Press. 1966. Pp. xxv, 410. $7.50.) 


Proressor Israel has made a really significant contribution to the study of recent 
history in this well-edited selection from the diary of a second-level wartime ad- 
ministrator. And the University of Nebraska Press deserves special credit for 
having undertaken a kind of publishing risk that one hopes more university 
presses will be able and anxious to invite in the future. 

The significant things about the Wer Diary of Breckinridge Long are its 
fullness, frankness, and the fresh self-confidence with which its author asserts his 
views and news. Although he was never a great power in the New Deal camp, 
Long held a special vantage point from which to view the excitement of wartime 
Washington. Somewhat independent of both the diplomatic and the “liberal” 
establishments, Long was associated by friendship, sentiment, and politics with 
both the southern and the wealthy conservatives of the Democratic party. Yet he 
was not their captive, any more than he was the puppet of the genial President 
who had been his great good friend when they had been young together in the 
back reaches of the Wilson administration. That the Diary is a reliable, firsthand 
document is clear in the wealth of detail, the slapdash style, the original spelling, 
the special mixture of personal and public items, the frank expression of views less 
than flattering to the author. But the document is, of ‘course, the testimony of a 
participant. It tells much of Long’s own prejudices, principles, and passions. He 
emerges here as a more hesitant figure, a more limited intellect than one would 
have expected, concerned much with horses, Princeton, and the genteel life of a 
Maryland farmer. 

But bis Diary provides much fresh information on a variety of significant 
topics: on the power structure of the State Department; on the tensions between 
the official diplomatic establishment and Roosevelt's personal one; on the fateful 
confusions and callow rivalries of pre-Pearl Harbor Washington; on Hull's long, 
private conferences with Admiral Nomura; on the President's health and fatigue; 
on Long's own role in great matters. Long's uninhibited frankness and the edi- 
tor's sensible, sensitive editing combine to make this volume one which the in- 
terested reader may enjoy and yet one on which the specialist may properly rely. 


State University of New York, Binghamton ALFRED B. RoLLINs, Jr. 
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SSHA V VOENNYE I POSLEVOENNYE GODY (1940-1960) [The USA 
during the War and the Postwar Period (1940-1960) ]. By V. I. Lan. (Mos- 
cow: Izdatel’stvo “Nauka.” 1964. Pp. 685.) 

ANGLO-AMERIKANSKIE OTNOSHENIIA V GODY VTORY MIROVOI 
VOINY, 1939-1941 GG. [Anglo-American Relations during the Second World 
War, 1939-1941]. By L. V. Pozdeeva. (Moscow: Izdatel'stvo "Nauka." 1964. 
Pp. 452-) 

AMERIKANSKAIA ISTORIOGRAFIIA GRAZHDANSKOI VOINY V SSHA 
(1861-1865) [American Historiography of the Civil War in the USA (1861- 
1865)]. By I. P. Dement'ev. (Moscow: Izdatel'stvo Moskovskogo Universi- 
teta. 1963. Pp. 349.) 


Or the three works considered here, two need little serious attention. The volume 
by V. I. Lan on the history of the United States from 1940 to 1960 is, despite its 
length, a frail structure of a usual Soviet type, arguing that the United States 
during that period represented little more than a country of poverty, violence, and 
corruption, ruled over by marauding cliques of “capitalists,’ who used the 
machinery of a subservient and spineless government in their attempts to extend 
American rule throughout the world. In advancing this argument Lan draws on a 
heterogeneous mass of materials which, according to his footnotes, he found in 
such American sources as Life, U. S. News and World Report, and the Saturday 
Evening Post, or in books written as campaign biographies of presidential candi- 
dates. Many pages, containing startling and serious statements about American 
political figures and governmental policies, have either no source citations at all or 
but one somewhat extraneous reference to a peripheral point. It must therefore be 
said that, despite the sponsorship of the Institute of World Economics and Inter- 
national Relations and the august Academy of Sciences of the USSR, this is little 
more than an extended, ill-tempered political pamphlet. 

L. V. Pozdeeva’s work on Anglo-American relations in the years 1939-1941 is 
seemingly a more scholarly work, for it draws on a wide variety of official docu- 
ments and memoir literature in its examination of the way in which England and 
America came to cooperate with one another in opposing Germany. Since the 
longest single chapter deals with Anglo-American attitudes toward the Soviet 
Union, however, it is strange to find little reflection of Soviet documents on the 
subject, not to mention the total obliteration of such personalities as V. M. Molotov 
or the overshadowing of V. T. Stalin, as far as the number of citations in the index 
may serve in this relation, by W. Z. Foster. Despite these peculiarities, this volume, 
sponsored by the Institute of History of the Academy of Sciences, may offer some 
small guidance to those who seek to determine the Soviet view of the development 
of cooperation between Great Britain and the United States before Pearl Harbor. 

The third volume, I. P. Dement’ev’s study of American historiography of the 
US Civil War, published by Moscow University, is considerably more interesting 
for it is one of the first Soviet studies of the development of American historical 
thought, as well as an example of the breadth of Soviet concern with our Civil 
War, extending to more than eighty books, articles, and reviews in the Russian 
language. Dement'ev examines the varying historical assessments of the Civil War 
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and its causes, which have been made by historians, or would-be historians, 
ranging from Frederick Douglass, or John A. Logan, to James F. Rhodes, Allan 
Nevins, Avery Craven, and Foster. The author, who evinced commendable zeal in 
carrying out his research, is, as one might expect, quick to praise the “progressive” 
historians and blame the “reactionary” ones, although his section on American 
Marxist historians does not indicate that he is entirely satisfied with their writings. 
There are a number of absurdities, such as the attempt to make the so-called 
“Southern Bourbon” school of historians directly dependent on “monopoly capi- 
tal,” but Dement’ev’s volume must be considered one of the more significant Rus- 
sian works on a period that, as other Soviet writings suggest, is seen as central to 
any analysis of the American experience. 


Library of Congress Rosert V. ALLEN 


THE CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE: CHEMICALS IN COMBAT. By 
Brooks E. Kleber and Dale Birdsell. [U. S. Army in World War II: The 
Technical Services.] (Washington, D. C.: Office of the Chief of Military His- 
tory, U. S. Army. 1966. Pp. xvii, 697. $5.25.) 


Lz many of the volumes of the “U. S. Army in World War II" series, this is as 
much a document as it is a secondary history. Its extreme range passes from 
minute concrete detail about organization and combat activity to informed specu- 
lation in the last five pages as to why the belligerents did not use poison gas dur- 
ing World War II. Most readers will skim much of the detail, but some will find 
it to be resource material. No perceptive person will come away from the book 
without some benefit. 

The Chemical Warfare Service, which became an integral part of the military 
establishment in 1920, was unique. It had to prepare for a gas war which, as mat- 
ters developed, was never fought, and at the same time supply, train, and com- 
mand several types of combat troops. It was the only technical service having 
troops armed with special weapons provided by itself. Half the book is devoted to 
the history of the CWS combat troops. They were of three types: smoke screen 
units, 4.2-inch mortar units, and flame throwers, both portable and mechanical. 
The War Department did not authorize the use of high explosive ammunition in 
the 4.2-inch “chemical” mortar until March 19, 1943, but after that time this 
mortar became used for close support. At short ranges it could place four and one- 
half times as much high explosive upon a target as a 105-millimeter howitzer, but 
it weighed 305 pounds as opposed to 4,000 pounds for the howitzer. It was the 
star combat performer of the CWS. Besides the detailed narrative of their opera- 
tions, there are critical evaluations of the effectiveness of the three combat elements. 

The Chemical Warfare Service was responsible for the development and pro- 
duction of incendiary bombs used by the US Army Air Force. These bombs were 
one of the most brutal and most effective weapons of the war. Because the story 
of their use belongs to the air force, the authors devote only twenty pages to 
them. 

This volume, like the others in the series, is skillfully planned and assembled. 
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In seven hundred pages I did not find one typographical error. Abbreviations are 
explained, the bibliographical essay is exhaustive, and the index is useful. 


University of Florida Joun K. Maron 


THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT: MEDICAL SERVICE IN THE MEDI- 
TERRANEAN AND MINOR THEATERS. By Charles M. Wiltse. [U. S. 
Army in World War II: The Technical Services.] (Washington, D. C.: Office 
of the Chief of Military History, Department of the Army. 1965. Pp. xxvi, 
664. $5.00.) 


“The soldier struck down on the field of battle, if his wounds are more than super- 
ficial, may count his life expectancy in hours, or even minutes, unless he receives 
prompt medical aid.” So begins Charles Wiltse’s account of the performance of the 
Medical Department of the United States Army in the Mediterranean theater 
during World War II. It is a story of careful planning, smooth organization, 
battlefield ingenuity, and brilliant improvisation that concludes with the remark- 
able statistic that of 112,000 personnel wounded in that theater, only 4,000 died. 

The Mediterranean proved to be an important proving ground for the Medical 
Department, and the experience gained there was invaluable on other fronts. 
Medical concepts that had worked reasonably well in the very different experi- 
ences of World War I were altered or abandoned in the light of the Mediter- 
ranean experience. Important new techniques, such as the treatment of most 
psychiatric casualties in the combat zone and the use of whole blood and penicillin 
in forward surgery, were tried here. Jeeps, half-ton trucks, airplanes, and even 
mules were pressed into service in transporting the wounded from inaccessible 
places to ambulances. Preventive medicine won important triumphs by ending 
the typhus threat in Naples in 1943, reducing malaria rates, and keeping such 
local scourges as cholera and bubonic plague under control. 

This volume is one of the series on the "U. S. Army in World War II" and the 
second to appear in the Medical Department subseries on “The Technical Serv- 
ices.” It is a sequel to the volume published in 1956 on hospitalization and 
evacuation in the Zone of Interior and will be followed by two more dealing with 
medical services in the European theater of operations and the Pacific-Asiatic 
areas. It differs from the clinical series published by the Office of the Surgeon 
General in its concentration on the support given by the Medical Department to 
actual combat operations. 

The author has done a first-rate job of collecting and analyzing the wide- 
ranging sources available for his study. He has done a painstakingly careful, de- 
tailed, comprehensive piece of work. The value of the study is enhanced by good 
maps, helpful tables, and a good selection of photographs. If the organization 
seems unimaginative and the style a bit lifeless, perhaps part of the responsibility 
may be laid to the problems encountered in writing official, bureaucratic history. 
Wiltse writes for the specialist and the professional, and for these this volume will 
prove a worth-while addition to the literature of military medicine. 


University of Cincinnati Tuomas N. BONNER 
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POSTWAR DEFENSE POLICY AND THE U. S. NAVY, 1943-1946. By 
Vincent Davis. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1966. Pp. xv, 


371. $7.50.) 


AnvoNE who has examined the navy's efforts during the 1930’s to prepare its own 
component of the Orange Plan (envisaging a war with Japan) has seen how dif- 
cult it was then for seasoned admirals to abandon traditional concepts of sea 
power. Yet, a year after the stirring victory of Midway, a naval air battle that 
erased the shame of Pearl Harbor, naval leaders, awakened to the broader impli- 
cations of sea power, began to divide their professional concern between the 
prosecution of the war and the growing demands of postwar naval planning. It 
is to the second of these matters that Dr. Davis has directed his attention. 

In 1943 the navy officially assigned its postwar problems to a special planning 
section, headed by retired Admiral Harry E. Yarnell, who had reached the climax 
of his public fame as Asiatic Fleet Commander during the Panay crisis. The 
Mahan-minded admiral developed defense concepts for the postwar navy that later 
events were to render obsolete, at least in part, and his initial plan was soon over- 
shadowed by others that were developed in response to changing circumstances. 

Davis has placed his main research emphasis on the three years following the 
Yarnell draft, when naval planners had to consider a number of factors that were 
to influence the navy’s postwar defense policy. These included public clamor for 
quick demobilization; the emergence of the USSR as a potential enemy; the 
demands of naval aviators for a prominent role in the postwar navy; the pro- 
posed unification of the armed services; and, finally, the impact of atomic power 
upon future defense considerations. 

This study is well written, thorough, and lucid, offering an orderly account 
not only of what happened in naval postwar defense planning but how it hap- 
pened. It also demonstrates that the navy was able to accommodate itself to the 
. pressures of change. Davis’ extensive bibliography includes primary sources 
drawn from unpublished naval records and documents, personal papers, and 
interviews with over a hundred individuals. Although perhaps too specialized for 
the general reader, the work is essential for the naval historian. It presents an 
instructive analysis of that significant but often neglected phase of naval history 
that evolves behind the thunder of the guns, and it deserves a special place in the 
historical literature of World War II. 


Saint Peter's College Tuappeus V. TULEJA 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES: DIPLOMATIC 
PAPERS, 1944. Volume IV, EUROPE. [Department of State Publication 
8067.] (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 1966. Pp. vi, 1473. 
$4.75.) 

Tis tome contains a rich mine of source material. As the military vise closed | 

around the Axis, authoritarian countries such as Spain and Portugal were forced 

into an ever more benevolent neutrality toward the United Nations. The Ru- 
manian surrender signed at Moscow, the tedious details of which are presented 
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here, foreshadowed paramount Soviet interest in the eastern Axis satellites. 
Lengthy accounts illustrate the unsuccessful attempts of Sweden and Switzerland 
to retain a modicum of trade relations with the Reich. The section on Yugoslavia 
high-lights the Allied decision to support Tito and his partisans and illuminates 
Tito’s diplomatic skill in underplaying his Marxist orientation. 

The most important documents here released delineate American-Russian rela- 
tions, This portion contains impressive analyses of Soviet conduct by such in- 
formed observers as Harriman and Kennan in Moscow and Bohlen and Durbrow 
in Washington. A healthy skepticism of Soviet good faith existed on both sides of 
the water. American diplomats understood Russian xenophobia and the Kremlin’s 
appetite for territorial expansionism, and they realized that our generosity in lend- 
lease support was leading to Soviet stockpiling. Yet pessimistic reports about 
Russian behavior were invariably interspersed with guarded optimism. Nothing 
here published challenges the consensus of historians that, despite some blunt 
warnings from his advisers, Roosevelt wished to keep the American record so 
spotless that Stalin would overcome his ingrained suspicions of Western motives. 

It is unlikely that these documents will sharply reverse cardinal historical 
judgments. They supply, however, a myriad of valuable details and insights. As 
the war drew to a close, Washington exerted relentless pressure upon remaining 
neutrals, not fearing to use the black list or threats of postwar retaliation. Once 
the possibility of Nazi retaliation vanished, we expected every feasible concession 
from the neutrals. When these harassed nations served notice that they wished to 
keep their record of neutrality unsullied for the future, Hull replied that hence- 
forth a revamped system of collective security would prevent wars of aggression. 
In any event, he added, the conditions of modern warfare had outmoded the very 
concept of neutrality. If the Secretary was mistaken in his initial surmise, events 
seem to have justified his afterthought. 


State University of New York, Buffalo SELIG ADLER 


THE TRUMAN PRESIDENCY: THE HISTORY OF A TRIUMPHANT 
SUCCESSION. By Cabell Phillips. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1966. 


Pp. xiii, 463. $7.95.) 


CaseLL Phillips, veteran Washington correspondent of the New York Times, has 
replaced Jonathan Daniels and Alfred Steinberg as the author of the best jour- 
nalistic account of Truman's presidency. This is not a biography. In fact, the 
biographical chapter on Truman’s life before 1945 is filled with errors. Daniels’ 
The Man of Independence (1950) remains the best account of that subject, but 
that book comes to an end with Truman's victory in 1948 while Phillips carries 
the story of the President, his staff, and his times to 1953. Steinberg, in The Man 
from Missouri (1962), also deals with both of Truman’s terms in the White 
House, but depends more heavily upon earlier Truman books. Phillips also makes 
better use of the available scholarly literature, especially the works of Herbert 
Feis. Phillips neglects important subjects and does not present a novel interpreta- 
tion, but he does contribute significant new information. 

The book reflects the high estimate of the Truman presidency that developed 
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during the Eisenhower years. Truman, the author asserts, was a “great President.” 
In support of this interpretation, he emphasizes Truman’s record in foreign affairs 
and his impact upon the presidency. The account ignores the “revisionism” now 
emerging that suggests a more effective President could have accomplished more 
at home and raises doubts about the need for and value of the containment policy. 
(For an introduction to this interpretation, see The Truman Administration: A 
Documentary History, recently edited by Bernstein and Matusow.) 

The author’s contributions depend chiefly upon help he received from impor- 
tant members of the Truman administration. Clark Clifford, Dean Acheson, and 
others discussed the subject with him and also supplied materials from their files. 
As a consequence, he is able to reveal, for example, the significant role played by 
a group of liberal advisers in shaping Truman’s re-election strategy. This subject 
and the entire story of Truman’s White House staff deserve more thorough and 
systematic trcatment. 

Phillips made little use of the Truman Library. Alienated by restrictions upon 
access to materials there, he now denounces presidential libraries as "sentimental 
mausoleums" and suggests that presidential papers should be transferred to 
Washington. His experience justifies neither the attack nor the suggestion. Tru- 
man's policy on access to his papers does create difficulties, but it would govern 
their use in any location. Furthermore, the attack ignores the publications that 
draw upon another presidential library, the Roosevelt Library, and the research 
being done by scholars willing to work through the valuable papers available in 
the Truman Library. 


University of Missouri Ricuanp S. KIRKENDALL 


GEORGE C. MARSHALL. By Robert H. Ferrell. [The American Secretaries of 
State and Their Diplomacy, Volume XV.] (New York: Cooper Square Pub- 
lishers. 1966. Pp. xiv, 326. $7.50.) 


Tus new volume in the series “The American Secretaries of State and Their 
Diplomacy" is devoted to the only professional soldier who ever served as Secre- 
tary of State. General George C. Marshall's two short years as head of the State 
Department spanned a revolution in American foreign policy. The Truman 
Doctrine, the Marshall Plan, the Berlin blockade, the Baruch plan, the Rio treaty, 
the fall of Nationalist China—all involved an intensity of American intervention 
in world affairs that had no peacetime precedent in the past and from which there 
would be no turning back in the future. 

Professor Ferrell’s book on the Marshall secretaryship is well organized and 
lucidly and readably written. He covers the main issues sensibly if without great 
originality, and his judgment of men and events is candid and fair minded, though 
by no means always persuasive. I am not clear why he should be so obscure about 
James F. Byrnes’s resignation as Secretary of State since both Byrnes and President 
Truman have written volubly, if in sharp disagreement, about the episode. In 
composing the book, Ferrell drew on manuscripts as well as published sources, 
but the manuscript citations, though they lend verisimilitude to the narrative, do 
not alter its familiar outlines. 
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The mystery remains as to what sort of Secretary Marshall was, and this book 
does little to solve it. By Ferrell's account, Marshall was a relatively passive execu- 
tive, relying, in the military manner, on his staff to identify issues and recommend 
courses of action. While this was doubtless true, Marshall's military experience 
was also responsible for significant administrative innovations in the State De- 
partment—especialy the invention of the secretariat as a means of internal 
coordination. But this was a matter of mechanics, rather than policy. "He believed 
in staff work,” Ferrell writes. “. . . He did not resort to his own private experts, 
least of all his personal expertise." At the Moscow Conference in 1947, "he left 
preparation of policy almost entirely to his staff." He had virtually nothing to do 
with the Truman Doctrine and was no more than the spokesman for the great 
plan that bears his name. Except for China and the Rio and Bogotá Conferences, 
he displayed no concern for the underdeveloped world. Even in the military field 
he showed no great interest in atomic weapons, their control, or their impact on 
strategy, and, though he later complained that as Secretary of State he had only 
"1$ divisions over the entire United States" to back up his policy, he did nothing 
at the time, as Ferrell! points out, to argue against the decline in conventional 
forces, to expose the illusion of victory through air power, or to resist the dis- 
astrous defense budget of 1949. 

But Marshall became Secretary of State at an exceptionally lucky time. His 
President was a man of courage and decision; his department, for a man so de- 
pendent on his staff, had been revitalized by a transfusion of fresh blood during 
the war and was enjoying a brief moment of creativity before succumbing to Mc- 
Carthyism, elephantiasis, and John Foster Dulles in the 1950's. In Dean Acheson 
and Robert Lovett Marshall he had lieutenants of brilliance and purpose. Will 
Clayton was his Economic Undersecretary; George Kennan, chief of his Policy 
Planning Staff. Reliance on such a staff could hardly fail, and Marshall’s triumph 
lay in the austerity of commitment he evoked from those around him. It was a 
triumph not so much of vision or of ideas as of character. As Kennan wrote after 
Marshall’s death, he was ever “the image of the American gentleman at his best 
—honorable, courteous, devoid of arrogance, exacting of others but even more of 
himself, intolerant only of cowardice, deviousness and cynicism.” 


City University of New York ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 


HOUSING REFORM DURING THE TRUMAN ADMINISTRATION. By 
Richard O. Davies, (Columbia: University of Missouri Press. 1966. Pp. xiv, 
197. $5.50.) i 


Trus case study of one representative segment of President Truman’s Fair Deal 
program is a model monograph: it keeps its focus on the issues at hand without 
neglecting the full historical context; it renders complex legislative and adminis- 
trative maneuvers intelligible; it holds the reader’s attention; its judgments are 
balanced. 

Professor Davies contends that Truman quickly assumed command of a com- 
prehensive housing reform program whose origins lay deep in progressivism but 
whose major legislative accomplishment had been the Housing Act of 1937. The 
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pent-up demand for housing in the postwar years provided a broad popular base 
of support for the Truman program, while congressional backing could be 
mustered from leaders in both parties, particularly from those representatives who 
came from urban districts. Opposition came from organized realtors who claimed 
to see the threat of socialism in all government housing proposals. The President 
and Raymond M. Foley of the National Housing Agency were not unsympathetic 
with the needs and the views of the housing industry, but differed with them in 
insisting on a broad program of public housing and slum clearance. Operating in 
a period of political stalemate, Truman made the most of his opportunities during 
the campaign of 1948, successfully tagging the Eightieth Congress with having 
frustrated the national will, and was able to score in the Housing Act of 1949 one 
of his very few legislative victories. But by 1949 the struggle for housing reform 
had spent itself, the President was soon distracted by the events of the Korean 
conflict, and the one man who might have carried public housing through to full 
implementation, Senator Wagner, was forced to withdraw from the Senate because 
of ill-health. Consequently, only a fraction of the public housing units authorized 
in 1949 were ever constructed. The author concludes, moreover, that the “major 
source of disillusionment" with public housing was its failure "to fulfill the high 
aspirations of housing reformers—to reduce the social disorders of crime, vice, 
broken families, and juvenile delinquency." Public housing too often merely in- 
stitutionalized the slums; poor housing, it became clear, was as much effect as 
cause of poverty and social disorganization, Truman’s chief contribution, there- 
fore, may have been the establishment of decent housing as a reasonable and 
essential goal toward which American democracy might strive. 

The notes provide a useful guide to the evidence, but the bibliography would 
have been substantially more helpful had it included annotations, 


University of Minnesota CLARKE A, CHAMBERS 


USA IN FOCUS: RECENT RE-INTERPRETATIONS. Sigmund Skard, Edi- 
tor. [Scandinavian University Books. Publications of the Nordic Association 
for American Studies, Number 2.] ([Oslo:] Universitetsforlaget. 1966. Pp. 
200.) 


Two years after the second triennial conference of the Nordic Association for 
American Studies, the eight main papers, along with the remarks of some com- 
mentators, are available. Cast under the general theme of “American Civilization: 
_ Recent Re-interpretations,” the major essays range widely, from Henry Wasser's 
survey, “The Changing Intellectual Climate in the USA since World War II," 
and Nathan Glazer's reflections, "Recent Discussion of the Social Structure of the 
United States," to Charles R. Anderson's perceptive "Wit and Metaphor in 
Thoreau’s Walden,” and Roger Asselineau’s skimpy outline, “Ishmael—or the 
Theme of Solitude in American Literature.” Among the others are two uneven 
articles by Sigmund Skard and Robert Spiller on the nature and problems of 
American studies. 
Despite occasional insights, most of the major papers, which were designed for 
a European audience, are likely to be disappointing to American scholars. Gen- 
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erally the essays are restatements of familiar interpretations or expressions of the 
"conventional wisdom.” An example of the former is C. Vann Woodward's “The 
Obsolescence of the New South,” a summary of ideas he has brilliantly developed 
elsewhere. Unable to escape the economic disadvantages of the ante bellum years, 
the South, writes Woodward, remained short of capital, attracted the least de- 
sirable industries, and continued in bondage to the North. Ironically, it was this 
New South that created the “plantation legend” and recast race relations. Despite 
rapid economic growth in recent years, concludes Woodward, the “ghosts” of 
colonial economy and traditional society still haunt the South, which resists the 
Negro’s struggle for equality. 

In “Tensions in American Foreign Policy" in the twentieth century, John M. 
Blum gracefully articulates the “conventional wisdom.” Though noting the con- 
flicts between moralism and realism, between aspiration and possibility, and some- 
times between rhetoric and reality, he praises the United States for recent 
generosity, for supporting UN forces, and for maintaining the "custodianship of 
deterrence.” He blames Russia exclusively for the early cold war and neglects the 
fact that the crushing of the "spirit of Yalta and Potsdam" was a two-way affair. 
He also quickly by-passes Vietnam, denies America's early hostility to the Cuban 
revolution, and concludes that Castro moved into the Soviet orbit in spite of 
American offers of aid and friendship. On balance, then, this interpretation un- 
critically reaffirms much recent foreign policy and finds it imbued generally with 
the highest national values. 


Stanford University Barron J. BERNSTEIN 


WAR FOR THE COLORADO RIVER. Volume I, THE CALIFORNIA-ARI- 
ZONA CONTROVERSY; Volume II, ABOVE LEE'S FERRY. By John 
Upton Terrell. [Western Lands and Waters Series, Numbers 4 and 5.] (Glen- 
dale, Calif.: Arthur H. Clark Company. 1965. Pp. 325; 323. $17.50 the set.) 


You may as well forget about objectivity. The treatment is full—two three-hun- 
dred-page volumes covering less than a decade—and accurate. But throughout 
both volumes the author has prepared a brief for California against alleged sinister 
machinations by Arizona, the Bureau of Reclamation, and the so-called upper 
basin states. In other words, this is a modern-day economic Western, in which the 
“goods” and the "bads" wear as unmistakable identification badges as white and 
black hats. 

Although the controversy is almost as old as the ownership and early explora- 
tion of most of the Colorado River by the United States, the study here begins 
with the Eightieth Congress and Arizona’s efforts to get bills passed that would 
divert a larger share of the lower Colorado's water across its arid lands. Cali- 
fornia, with a heavily Republican delegation, opposed any such legislation, hold- 
ing out for a Supreme Court decision on rights and claiming that Arizona was 
afraid of a legal inquiry. Other western states were and are heavily inclined to- 
ward Arizona. Even Arkansas, which, despite hanging judges and rivers that rise 
in the Rockies, hardly classifies as “West,” insisted on backing Arizona and try- 
ing to join whatever interstate compact emerged. California held that the na- 
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tion’s tax money should be invested in water for the millions needing it now, not 
in land whose people. were yet unborn or unmoved. 

The author's stance is forthright. He accuses the upper basin states of "un- 
justified attacks” on California; the Department of the Interior of sponsoring 
a “grand example of the great program which the Reclamation Bureau had 
formulated for wrecking the reclamation laws and setting itself up as the supreme 
power in the West”; and Senator McFarland of Arizona of “sheer hypocrisy” in 
a “deceptive scheme.” However, he is fighting an ex post facto action, for the 
combination of western congressmen, President Eisenhower, and a Californian 
named Richard Nixon who did not stand hitched to the California position guar- 
anteed success for the Colorado River Storage Project in 1956. As Terrell observes, 
“Nothing but a directive from the Almighty could have stopped such a powerful 
coalition of political forces from achieving victory.” 

This book is a highly interesting narrative, and the author has undoubtedly 
searched through and presented most of the available evidence. But one should 
read it as a tract, recognizing all the while that some tracts are not without their 
historical value. 


University of Texas Jos B. Franrz 


KENNEDY. By Theodore C. Sorensen. (New York: Harper and Row. 1965. 
Pp. viii, 783. $10.00.) 


Tue Kennedy administration seems destined to be distinguished, among its sev- 
eral notable characteristics, for the quality of the memoirs it has inspired. Even 
if there were no other accounts forthcoming beyond Theodore Sorensen's Ken- 
nedy and Arthur M. Schlesinger's Thousand Days, historians would have reason 
to consider themselves fortunate. These two memoirs will always be prime sources 
on the Kennedy years. Upon its appearance, Sorensen's Kennedy received unusual 
acclaim, only to seem eclipsed a few weeks later by Schlesinger's vivid, eloquent, 
wide-ranging, and candid masterpiece. But the merited success of Schlesinger's 
Thousand Days has by no means diminished for historians the value of Soren- 
sen's study. A memoir is so innately personal, almost inevitably presenting and 
defending one man's point of view, that a historian must avail himself of as 
many firstrate memoirs as possible and may be grateful for even mediocre ones. 

Sorensen's Kennedy is assuredly first rate, and while it overlaps other accounts, 
contains much that varies both in facts and viewpoint, and considerable that is 
as yet unique in print. Its special merit is the viewpoint—that of one of Kennedy's 
earliest and closest assistants who was a firm liberal. No one person was or could 
be privy to all the multitude of affairs involving the President; no single memoir 
or even group of memoirs can entirely duplicate in content, let alone in interpreta- 
tion, the one Kennedy himself would have written had he lived. And almost in- 
evitably a presidential memoirist tends to emphasize not only his own role but the 
significance of that segment of White House affairs in which he was involved. Be- 
cause of his closeness, Sorensen writes from firsthand knowledge about most of 
the major concerns of the Kennedy administration, His style and viewpoint il- 
luminate his contribution as special counsel to Kennedy. He is always loyal, sel- 
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dom even mildly critical, and presents what he has to say in the carefully organ- 
ized, rather unadorned style of a competent government report. These pages seem 
the work of Kennedy's administrative lieutenant rather than his speechwriter. The 
low-key, matter-of-fact exposition creates confidence in the author's accuracy. The 
impersonal way of writing, such as the relation of incidents without the naming of 
names, also smacks of the government report and is irritating because it gives the 
impression that Sorensen is placing discretion ahead of candor. Historians can 
amuse themselves by taking a fragment from the prologue, Kennedy's remark 
during the Cuban missile crisis, “Did you notice what Doug Dillon said about the 
Jupiters?" and fitting it to the main account of the crisis where Dillon's name is 
missing, but the views of an unnamed person concerning Jupiter missiles are re- 
corded. Inevitably, too, historians will compare Sorensen's accounts with differing 
or fuller details in other. memoirs. Although newspapermen might make much 
over Schlesinger's specifics about Secretary of State Dean Rusk compared with 
Sorensen's generalities, Sorensen’s discretions have only mildly impaired the use- 
fulness of his memoir. 

The basic outline of what Sorensen has to say does not differ markedly from 
the contemporary outpouring of first-rate reporting; there was never much of a 
barrier between the Kennedy administration and the press. Much valuable detail is 
added, some of it from materials to which Sorensen had access, for example, 
Richard Neustadt’s historical account of the Skybolt-Nassau-MLF negotiations 
with the British. Some of the most interesting and exciting passages are first- 
hand. Thus the President, comparing the Soviet threat to West Berlin with the 
troubles with Fidel Castro, said to Sorensen, “If we solve the Berlin problem with- 
out war, Cuba will look pretty small. And if there is a war, Cuba won’t matter 
much either.” As the Soviet government began to build missile sites in Cuba, the 
two problems coalesced. On the eve of the crisis, early in September 1962, Sorensen 
lunched with the Soviet ambassador and conveyed to Kennedy notes he took on a 
personal message from Khrushchev that the ambassador read: “Nothing will be 
undertaken before the American Congressional elections that could complicate the 
international situation or aggravate the tension in the relations between our two 
countries . . . provided there are no actions taken on the other side which would 
change the situation.” In details like these are the merit and interest of Sorensen’s 
Kennedy. 


Harvard University Frank Freer 


DICTIONARY OF CANADIAN BIOGRAPHY. Volume I, 1000 TO 1700. 
({Toronto:] University of Toronto Press. 1966. Pp. xxiii, 755. $15.00.) 


Wuen Mr. James Nicholson, a Toronto businessman, proprietor of Brock’s Bird, 
Seed, and bibliophile, died in 1952, his will provided funds for the financing 
of a Canadian equivalent to the Dictionary of National Biography, an enter- 
prise he much admired. Through his widow’s encouragement, the University of 
Toronto Press undertook the publication, and George W. Brown, professor of 
history at the University of Toronto, was appointed editor. In 1961 Les Presses de 
l'Université Laval agreed to publish, with the help of the Canada Council, a 
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French edition as well, and now, with Brown unfortunately not alive to see the 
first fruits of his labors, we have Volume I of the DCB/DBC. 

A biographical dictionary succeeds or fails long before a page is printed, for 
there are manifold editorial decisions to be made, each of which will bind succeed- 
ing writers. Virtually all the decisions Brown and his associates made were wise 
ones, Turning away from the alphabetical arrangement of the DNB and the DAB, 
which raised problems of supplementary volumes, and which meant that no histori- 
cal period was complete until the entire series was published, Brown chose to 
bring out volumes by periods, alphabetically within the period, with inclusion in 
a particular volume to be determined by a subject’s date of death. Thus, all those 
figures significant to Canadian history who died on or before 1700 are included 
within the present book. This arrangement produces problems, of course, for we 
have no essay on Denonville or Champigny, for example, who died in 1710 and 
1720, respectively, but whose whole significance for Canada falls well into the 
seventeenth century. But had an alphabetical arrangement been used, we should 
have waited years for the brilliant sketch of Jean Talon by André Vachon in this 
volume. Clearly Brown’s choice was the right one. There will be eighteen to 
twenty volumes in all. 

The first volume is virtually an unqualified success. Handsomely printed and 
sturdily bound, it contains useful essays on “The Indians of Northeastern North 
America,” “The Northern Approaches to Canada,” and “The Atlantic Region,” 
and a superb summary of “New France, 1524-1713,” the last written by the asso- 
ciate editor, Marcel Trudel. Each of the biographical sketches includes a list of 
sources and authorities generally far superior to those in the DNB. Some of the 
essays are models of compression and clarity: that on Paul Le Jeune, originator of 
the “Jesuit Relations,” written by Léon Pouliot, is the finest on its subject I have 
seen. Inevitably there is some repetition—twice we learn that Eustache Ahatsistari 
was a great warrior—but the cross-referencing is extremely well done. The editors 
and the 115 contributors have begun an important task well. With the almost si- 
multaneous publication of the first volume of the Australian Dictionary of 
Biography, 1788-1850, students of the Commonwealth at last have the beginnings 
of the kind of tools their colleagues in British and American history long have 
used. 


Yale University Rosm W. Wings 


MANITOBA: THE BIRTH OF A PROVINCE. By W. L. Morton. [Manitoba 
Record Society Publications, Volume I.] ([Winnipeg: the Society.] 1965. Pp. 
xxx, 265.) 

Tus is an interesting collection of documents on the negotiations between the 

people at Red River and the Canadian government, which led to the settlement’s 

admission to confederation as the province of Manitoba. Some of the documents 
have long been in print, but are not readily available; others, including the diary 
of Sir Stafford Northcote, governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company, are published 


for the first time. 
The settlers had not been consulted about the transfer of Rupert's Land from 
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the Hudson's Bay Company to the Dominion of Canada, and they were afraid that 
Canada would not recognize their rights. Under Riel’s leadership, the métis from 
the French parishes refused to allow the Canadian governor-designate to enter 
Rupert’s Land. The Canadian government then sent missions of conciliation to 
Red River, and one under Donald A. Smith, the chief Hudson's Bay Company 
officer at Montreal, was successful. The settlers elected representatives who met in 
convention and discussed the terms of transfer. Later they sent three delegates with 
their terms to Ottawa. The full text of Smith's confidential report to the Canadian 
government is included in this volume, along with extracts from the proceedings 
in the Red River convention. 

While there are no official records of the conferences with Sir John A. Mac- 
donald and Sir George Cartier, one of the Red River delegates, the Reverend N. J. 
Ritchot, kept a journal. Professor Morton has provided a translation of this im- 
portant journal. The views of the main negotiators are recorded in the diary of 
Northcote and in the letters of a special agent from the State Department at Wash- 
ington, J. W. Taylor. Northcote came from London to watch the proceedings, and, 
since he moved freely in government circles, his comments on Canadian politics 
are valuable. Taylor also had access to good sources of information, and he sent 
accurate reports to the Secretary of State, Hamilton Fish. Extracts from the House 
of Commons’ debates on the Manitoba bill and documents relating to the com- 
pletion of the transfer round out the documentation. 

Morton’s introduction and notes are useful, but they are not as impressive 
in style and comprehensiveness as those he provided for Alexander Begg’s Red 
River Journal, an outstanding volume in the Champlain Society series. 


University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon Jean E. Murray 


THE IMPERIAL POLICY OF SIR ROBERT BORDEN. By Harold A. Wilson. 
[University of Florida Monographs, Social Sciences, Number 29.] (Gaines- 
ville: University of Florida Press. 1966. Pp. 76. $2.00.) 


Tus useful monograph, well prepared and well presented, nice in statement and 
judicious in temper, probably says all that need be said, in main outline, of the 
imperial policy developed by Borden while Prime Minister of Canada. There is 
relatively little in it that is new, and that little confirms or supplements what was 
already known. 

Mr. Wilson’s theme, broadly stated, is that at the beginning of Borden’s prime 
ministership, the chief issue of Canadian external policy was that of its relation 
with the British Empire. Despite the growth of responsible government and co- 
lonial nationalism, the Empire was still in all matters of foreign policy a unitary 
state, both legally and practically. Yet the statesmen of the self-governing colonies, 
in the event of war, would be responsible to their Parliaments for men and money 
committed to further foreign policies in the making of which they had taken 
no part. Borden began his period of office by endeavoring to have Canadian par- 
ticipation in imperial defense made tolerable by providing Canada with “an ade- 
quate voice” in the conduct of imperial foreign policy. When he failed to accom- 
plish this in the course of the First World War, he became convinced, although the 
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leader of the Conservative party of Canada—the “imperialist” party—that only 
“autonomy” would resolve the dilemma of responsibility without representation. 
He became in fact the chief architect of the semi-independence of the Dominion 
after 1918. 

Wilson very effectively crowns his lucid discussion of this development with 
the noteworthy and, to me, acceptable judgment: “Borden’s contributions to the 
constitutional development of the Empire were far greater than any combination 
of his contemporaries.” Only a study of his chief aid, Loring Christie, can add 
much to the Canadian side of this particular theme. 


Trent University W. L. Morton 


DIVIDING THE WATERS: A CENTURY OF CONTROVERSY BE- 
TWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO. By Norris Hundley, 
Jr. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1966. Pp. xii, 
266. $6.95.) 


An important but little-noticed aspect of American-Mexican boundary relations is 
the complicated problem of sharing the low of water in international rivers. Many 
confuse this question with the better-known Chamizal controversy over riverbank 
lands in and around El Paso. Professor Hundley’s brief, tidy monograph clears up 
this confusion, defining the problem of irrigation waters and clarifying the two 
nations' efforts to work out a fair division. 

The controversy has actually involved four distinct regions: the upper and 
lower Rio Grande Valleys, the Colorado River Basin, and the much smaller Ti- 
juana River system, supplying San Diego. Each region presents its own complexi- 
ties. In the cases of the Colorado River and the upper Rio Grande, for example, 
the United States furnishes most of the water, while the largest tributaries of the 
lower Rio Grande lie in Mexico. By far the most troublesome of the four problems 
has involved the Colorado River, for during the early 1940's the rapidly growing 
population of southern California placed almost irresistible pressure on the US gov- 
ernment to deny to Mexico water, which a treaty of 1904 seemed to promise. In 
1944 the two countries attempted a "package" solution of this controversy and 
another involving the lower Rio Grande in a new treaty that eventually won 
Senate approval over the loudly protesting bodies of the two California senators. 
Even this solution already seems inadequate, for Hundley concludes with a sketch 
of the bleak future confronting water planners in the Southwest. 

While much of the book involves complex hydrographic and diplomatic prob- 
lems requiring close attention from the reader, it makes a significant contribution 
in several fields, including hemispheric relations, conservation, and federal-state re- 
lations. In the last-named field it sets forth a classic illustration of the no man's 
land between federal and state influence over foreign relations comparable to the 
treatment of Japanese residents in early twentieth-century California. Most of 
Hundley's material comes from American sources, and although the American side 
of the problem was indeed the more complex, a little wider use of Mexican data 
would have been advisable. 'The reader would probably also benefit from fuller dis- 
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cussion of the problems of irrigation-based agriculture and the water needs of Los 
Angeles and San Diego, as well as a better description of the All-American Canal 
supplying the Imperial Valley. The many well-drawn maps of river basins and 
canals deserve special praise. 


Indiana University Davm M. PLETCHER 


THE EARLY SPANISH MAIN. By Carl Ortwin Sauer. (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press. 1966. Pp. xii, 306. $7.95.) 


Hisrory written by a geographer, especially one of Professor Sauer’s learning, is 
an enriching experience to read. This book is more than an account of Spanish ac- 
tivities in the Caribbean from 1492 to 1519. It also covers the fauna and flora, the 
ecological changes in the area of the period, and most especially the disastrous 
effects upon the Indians. 

Sauer states in his foreword that “a scant thirty years of discovery and domina- 
tion gave not only geographical but large economic and political direction to 
Spanish empire. I have tried here to outline and interpret the historical geography 
of this brief period and narrow region of the New World." One can say with 
assurance that his attempt is successful. 

The first voyage of Columbus opened a new empire to the Spaniards as well as 
a new world to Europe. The four voyages of Columbus, the occupation of 
Espafiola, the expansion from that island to others of the West Indies, the ex- 
ploration of the northern coast of South America and Panama, Balboa's crossing 
of the isthmus, and the colonization of Castilla del Oro and the Pacific coast of 
Panama are covered with a lucid style and a wealth of detail. 

The Spanish obsession for gold and their cruel ruthlessness in the extermina- 
tion of the Indians of the islands (mostly in their efforts to obtain gold) are 
horrifying; the native population was destroyed in scarcely thirty years. Sauer does 
not gloss over the matter. Only the lone voice of Las Casas was raised against the 
treatment of the Indians for humanity's sake, and only that of Balboa and a few 
others occasionally for purely practical reasons. 

The Spanish record for this period in the Caribbean is appalling. But consider- 
ing the remoteness from home government, and, in general, the type of men in- 
volved, one is only surprised that the period did not last longer. The reasons that 
it did not are well summarized by Sauer. "By 1519 the Spanish Main was a sorry 
shell. The natives, whom Columbus belatedly knew to be the wealth of the land, 
were destroyed. The gold placers of the islands were worked out. The gold treas- 
ures which the Indians of Castilla del Oro had acquired had been looted.” 

The Spaniards learned, however, from their West Indian and Spanish Main 
apprenticeship. Men of higher caliber, more able, more humane, administered the 
expanding Empire. The efficient administrations enjoyed for many years in Mex- 
ico and Peru are in sharp contrast to the early governing of the Caribbean lands. 


Peabody Museum of Salem Ernest S. Dopcx 
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CUBA, HAITI, & THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. By John Edwin Fagg. 
[The Modern Nations in Historical Perspective. Spectrum Book.] (Englewood 
' Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 1965. Pp. viii, 181. Cloth $4.95, paper $1.95.) 


Mr. Fagg has written an outstandingly successful history of these three Caribbean 
countries. He has covered in 180 pages over four centuries in the lives of peoples 
who have substantially less of a shared or even similar past than geographical 
propinquity would seem to dictate. This is no mean feat. Almost two-thirds of the 
volume is on Cuba, a proportion fully justified by the paucity of sources for the 
other two, if not by their relative importance. Greater stress is placed upon national 
than colonial Cuba, and, throughout, Cuban opinion on US policies is quoted and 
assessed. The crucial period 1950-1959 is here presented in the most balanced syn- 
thesis I have seen. In contrast to Theodore Draper’s often polemical approach, Fagg 
weighs the many advances of the era against the prolonged problems and the intel- 
lectual unrest that contributed so heavily to Castroism. The briefer sections on 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic contribute to our understanding of the “why” 
of the lamentable conditions there. 

I must disagree with Fagg on two points of interpretation regarding Cuba. The 
statement that “Second-level policy-makers in the American department of state 
virtually supported Castro ...” is not correct in my view. The prevailing opinion 
was certainly not pro-Castro and did not favor Batista either. And, contrary to the 
author’s assertion, Castro’s guerrillas did indeed “best” the Batista forces in battle 
by using traditional guerrilla tactics against a demoralized army, although the 
collapse of the regime was also political; that is, the Cuban people no longer sup- 
ported it. Admittedly, these are basic questions of historical interpretation on 
which it is too early to give a definitive judgment. The full story of US policy is 
not yet public, although we have been tantalized by various revelations such as the 
evidence in a recent congressional hearing that the CIA had its own foreign policy 
in Cuba. Only now are rich sources for the history of Castro’s guerrilla campaign 
in 1957-1958 becoming available. 

The annotated bibliography is comprehensive and useful. By handling his raw 
material judiciously, Fagg has provided the reader with a most interesting and ex- 
cellent new summary of the history of these three countries. 


Indiana University Davm D. Burks 


SEGUNDO CENTENARIO DEL NACIMIENTO DE DON ANTONIO 
NARINO, 1765-1965. [Biblioteca de historia nacional, Volume CVI.] (Bo- 
gotá: Editorial Kelly. n.d. Pp. 213.) 

COLECCIÓN DE DOCUMENTOS PARA LA HISTORIA DE COLOMBIA. 
Second Series. Compiled by Sergio Elfas Ortiz. [Biblioteca de historia nacional, 
Volume CV.] (Bogotá: Editorial Kelly. 1965. Pp. 323.) 

Tue first of these books records the public ceremonies with which the Colombian 

Academy of History commemorated, in the spring of 1965, the second centenary 

of the birth of Antonio Nariño, precursor of Colombian independence. About a 

quarter of the volume is devoted to formal resolutions of support by various public 

and private groups; the balance is given over to the texts of patriotic discourses 
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presented on various occasions during the celebration. As the occasion required, 
these addresses are concerned more with evoking the patriotism of the audience 
and lauding one of the founders of the republic than they are to giving a critical 
and comprehensive view of Narifio’s life and works. The various addresses cover 
the facts of Narifio's life, but have comparatively little to offer in the way of 
critical historical analysis. Perhaps the most informative and thoughtful addresses 
are those by Carlos Restrepo Canal on “Nariño Periodista y Hombre de Estado” 
and Albert Lleras Camargo, “Evocacién del Prócer." These contributions do offer 
some interpretive insights. 

The second volume offers a collection of documents bearing upon revolutionary 
Colombia. The book begins by giving us a fascinating, half-shaded glimpse of the 
conspiratorial world of Narifio's contemporaries and associates, Pedro Fermin de 
Vargas and Luis Rieux. Next we get a look at the other side of the hill in the 
memorials of a loyalist canon, Andrés Rosillo. The editor then presents a group 
of letters concerning the military operations and the situation of the Spanish pre- 
ceding and following the Battle of Boyacá. The final groups of documents em- 
brace the diplomatic correspondence of New Granada's representative in London, 
an exchange of letters between the Congress of Bogotá and the dissident govern- 
ment of Santa Marta, and also one between the Cartagena government and the 
Spanish Cortes. 

These documents, all drawn from the Archivo General de las Indias, are well 
chosen and presented; they penetrate the complexities of the independence move- 
ments and illuminate, albeit fitfully, the careers of some important, though ob- 
scure personages. On the adverse side, I cannot help but wish for a somewhat 
more complete editorial apparatus. The identification of persons as they appear 
and an index extending beyond proper names would be welcome to most readers. 

To summarize, the first volume will probably interest only those who are 
interested in the shades of modern interpretation of Narifio. The second is a 
valuable contribution of published documents that will interest, in some degree, 
almost everyone concerned with Colombian history or the independence move- 
ments in Hispanic America. 


Brigham Young University Gzorcr M. Áppv 


SLAVE SOCIETY IN THE BRITISH LEEWARD ISLANDS AT THE END 
OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Elsa V. Goveia. [Caribbean 
Series, Number 8.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1965. Pp. ix, 
370. $8.50.) 


Trus notable monograph is an expansion of an English dissertation. It seeks to 
portray the society emerging in a British Caribbean island cluster where, by 1800, 
slavery was an ancient and fully developed institution about to undergo serious 
challenge, an objective the author has admirably attained. 

A minute examination of the community's political structure, the local sugar 
industry, and its servile regime is followed by a detailed consideration of its three 
basic population elements: small numbers of plantation-owning masters returning 
permanently to Britain at the slightest opportunity; bondsmen largely island-born; 
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ànd a discordant body of manumitted freemen, heavily mulatto. Outstanding is a 
penetrating analysis of the diverse forces bringing into being a distinctive civiliza- 
tion and a new way of life. Essentially a well-balanced, socioeconomic treatise 
based upon contemporary materials and written in a highly pleasing style, Pro- 
fessor Goveia’s volume is one of great merit certain to gain honored rank among 
key works on modern colonization. 

The political structure of the islands was indeed archaic. While under a gov- 
ernor in chief, Antigua, St. Kitts, Nevis, Montserrat, and the Virgin Islands all 
had separate legislatures in weakening white hands and given to exaggerated 
parochialism. A joint body for common affairs seldom met and was completely 
ineffectual. Each island, too, had its own administrators, courts, and militia, com- 
pounding the general inefficiency. By 1800 the small cotton and sugar growers had 
given way to large cane producers, and perilous monoculture prevailed. Competi- 
tion from other areas and rising costs plagued the proprietors and steeled them 
against humanitarian movements arising in Britain that likewise menaced the 
slaves’ status since estate economies and income maintenance bore heavily upon 
them. A population of 8,000 whites, 81,000 slaves, and 2,600 free blacks lent itself 
to tensions assuming ominous aspects in a time of financial strain. 

Briefly, the wholesale departure of wealthy planters, merchants, and profes- 
sional men widened economic opportunity for resident poor Europeans, vastly 
narrowed former gaps between different levels of Leeward whites, and united 
them solidly against both freemen and slaves. The freemen, grown in numbers, 
had become restless and demanding, following a movement to curb their liberties. 
While of diverse African origin, close association in the same New World environ- 
ment broke down initial differences between slaves and created a new prevailing 
type, the Creole black, which, being island-born, was less docile than the early 
importees had been. Strikingly enough, through constant effort to placate the 
whites, the missionaries of the era were actually bolstering slavery rather than 
undermining it. 

All in all, this is a highly informative and challenging presentation. 


Ohio State University LoweLL Racarz 


VOINA ZA NEZAVISIMOST’ MEKSIKI (1810-1824) [The Mexican War of 
Independence (1810~1824)]. By M. S. Alperovich. (Moscow: lzdatel'stvo 
"Nauka." 1964. Pp. 476.) 

ROSSIA I VOINA ZA NEZAVISIMOST' V ISPANSKOI AMERIKE [Rus- 
sia and the War of Independence in Spanish America]. By L. Iu. Slezkin. 
(Moscow: Izdatel’stvo “Nauka.” 1964. Pp. 381.) 


Turse books are similar in their faithful Marxist and current party line orienta- 
tion, but a closer analysis reveals a new dimension in Soviet scholarship. 
Al’perovich presents for the first time a well-developed interpretation of the lead- 
ing figures and problems of the Mexican War of Independence, while Slezkin 
offers an original, carefully wrought study of Russian diplomacy during the revo- 
lutionary period in Latin America and of the impact of these events on the 
Russian intelligentsia. 
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Both works are characterized by excessive documentation and a disparagement 
of non-Marxist writers; Al’perovich’s concluding historiographical essay, however, 
is generally free of dogma as he summarizes the many schools of thought that 
have assessed the Mexican independence struggle since its inception. Slezkin’s 
inclusion of original and often unpublished tsarist Russian archival materials 
renders his study a major contribution not only to Russian but also to European 
and Latin American diplomatic history. His book merits translation and consulta- 
tion by scholars in the Western Hemisphere. 

The volume by Al’perovich contains a preface, eight chapters, a historiographi- 
cal essay, a bibliography, an index, and a brief summary in Spanish. He argues 
effectively that the severance of Spanish colonial dominion and the formal aboli- 
tion of feudalism in Mexico did not lead to fundamental changes in the country’s 
socioeconomic structure. The latifundistas and the Catholic Church preserved 
their privileged economic status, and the masses of Indian peasants, their suffrage 
effectively restricted, did not benefit from the programs proclaimed by Hidalgo 
and Morelos, or from the emergent liberal tradition. Furthermore, conditions 
favoring the growth of capitalism in the domestic and international affairs of 
Mexico were enhanced by an essentially bourgeois revolution not intended to 
resolve fundamental social problems. 

Slezkin’s book comprises a brief introduction, an essay on the availability and 
use of primary and secondary sources, eight chapters assaying the development of 
Russian concern with the wars of liberation in Spanish America, a bibliography, 
and an index of names and places. Slezkin examines first the period 1810-1812, 
when Alexander I and his ministers attempted to take advantage of Spain’s pre- 
dicament in the New World and in Napoleonic Europe and strove to establish 
diplomatic and economic ties with Latin America. The second period, 1812-1816, 
is characterized by the reaction that swept Europe and was epitomized by the 
Russian-inspired Holy Alliance. The final period, 1817-1825, is marked by an 
ambivalence in official Russian policy as Alexander sought to prevail as “gendarme 
of Europe” while his ministers increasingly recognized the impossibility of sup- 
pressing Latin American insurgency by force. This period also witnessed the 
expression of sympathetic support for Latin America’s wars of independence by 
Russia’s intelligentsia, particularly the Decembrists. 

The interpretations of Al’perovich and Slezkin, though controversial and 
vulnerable, nevertheless represent an interesting contribution to hemispheric 
historiography. 


University of Arizona J. Grecory Oswarp 


EL PENSAMIENTO CONSTITUCIONAL DE LATINOAMÉRICA, 1810- 
1830. In five volumes. [Biblioteca de la Academia Nacional de la Historia, 
Numbers 47-51. Congreso de Academias e Institutos Históricos sobre el 
Pensamiento Constitucional de Latinoamérica, 1810-1830. Actas y ponencias, 
Volumes I-V.] (Caracas: the Academia. 1962. Pp. 415; 441; 380; 402; 430.) 


In 1961 the Venezuelan Academy of History organized a conference on the his- 
tory of political and constitutional ideas in Latin America, 1810-1830, as part of 
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the celebration of the sesquicentennial of the declaration of independence of the 
republic. The present volumes (published in 1962, but which, for some unknown 
reason, did not reach this country until 1965) contain the speeches delivered at 
the conference, the minutes of the various formal and discussion sessions, and the 
texts of the papers presented. The five volumes form part of a large collection of 
sources and monographs published by the academy in honor of the sesquicen- 
tennial—a noteworthy contribution to the study of the movement for independ- 
ence in Spanish America. 

The conference brought together about forty scholars from thirteen Latin 
American countries, the United States, Sweden, France, Germany, and Spain. 
Papers were also submitted by others unable to attend the gathering. A majority 
of the contributions are respectable essays on diverse aspects of the political 
thought of the revolutionary era: the influence of antecedent ideas—French, 
British, North American, and Spanish (with much attention to the influence of 
the seventeenth-century writer, Francisco Suárez); the relation of specific pro- 
visions of various Latin American constitutions of the era of independence to 
previous constitutional documents—French, American, and Spanish (of consider- 
able interest is the use of the various Napoleonic constitutional documents); the 
role of federalism in the constitutional doctrines of the time; relations of church 
and state; and, finally, inter-American cooperation and confederation. 

Although many of these essays include useful information not always con- 
veniently available before, they cannot be said to make new and significant con- 
tributions to the historiography of the independence period. An exception can 
perhaps be made to this statement in connection with the treatment of the idea of 
“the rights of man” and the particular French formulations of the principle. This 
topic is dealt with in many papers, and conjointly they furnish an extensive study 
of the subject. It would be futile here to single out particular essays for comment. 
One general observation can be made, however: the traditional pious rhetoric asso- 
ciated with such celebrations appears to be giving way, gradually, to a more 
serious and critical approach to the history of the independence movement in 
Latin America. 


Vassar College CHARLES GRIFFIN 


LA INTERVENCIÓN FRANCESA Y EL IMPERIO DE MAXIMILIANO: 
CIEN AÑOS DESPUÉS, 1862-1962. ESTUDIADO CIEN AÑOS DES- 
PUÉS POR HISTORIADORES MEXICANOS Y FRANCESES. Edition 
prepared by Arturo Arnáiz y Freg and Claude Bataillon. (México, D. F.: 
Asociación Mexicana de Historiadores, Instituto Francés de América Latina. 
1965. Pp. 217. $3.50.) 

As director of the French Institute of Latin America in Mexico, François Chevalier 

initiated the program of the Round Table of Mexican Social History over which 

Mexican historian Arturo Arnáiz y Freg presides. Over the years the sessions have 

been well attended; the papers presented, often interesting and at times provoca- 

tive; and the discussions, frequently spirited and illuminating. Now, for the first 
time, a series of presentations, those constituting the 1962 series during which 
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Mexican and French scholars viewed aspects of the French intervention and 
Maximilian’s empire a century earlier, appear in published form. 

The twenty-five selections vary widely; they include bibliographic introduc- 
tions by Luis Chávez Orozco, Ernesto dé la Torre Villar, and Juan Ortega y 
Medina, monographic studies, and analytical essays of interpretation. Brief French 
summaries follow the articles by Mexican scholars, and Spanish ones accompany 
the two selections contributed by French authors. Unfortunately, only in one 
instance is an cffort made to provide the reader with a sample of the resulting 
discussion. 

In the introductory essay Chevalier provides a fine example of the analytical 
contribution with his perceptive examination of the sociology and political geog- 
raphy of liberalism and conservatism in Mexico. The studies of Luis González y 
González and Antonio Martínez Báez categorize Maximilian's policy as liberal. 
Moisés González Navarro contributes an incisive characterization of the reform 
and empire periods while Wigberto Jiménez Moreno views May 5 as signifying 
the recuperation of national pride. 

Three monographic studies are represented by Xavier Tavera’s splendid exami- 
nation of the economic consequences of the intervention, Daniel Cosfo Villegas’ 
knowledgeable presentation of Franco-Mexican relations, 1867-1880, and Frédéric 
Mauro’s study of the role of the northeastern economy in the resistance to the 
Empire. Finally, there are four contributions related to cultural aspects or conse- 
quences of the French intervention by Vicente T. Mendoza, Francisco Monterde, 
Mauricio Gémez Mayoraga, and Manuel Maldonado Koerdell. 

There is much of interest in this volume. It is a worthy publication for this 
reason and as a tribute to Chevalier who, in his role as director of the institute, 
provided through the Round Table a propitious environment for the presentation 
and discussion of historical studies. 


State University of New York, Stony Brook SraNLEY Roser Ross 


TRUJILLO: THE LIFE AND TIMES OF A CARIBBEAN DICTATOR. By 
Robert D. Crassweller. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1966. Pp. xii, 468. 


$8.95.) 


WritTEN with exceptional literary skill keenly attuned to the dramatic, this is an 
intriguing and vivid description of one of Latin America’s most repugnant and 
fascinating dictators. Scarcely ever, through the five hundred pages of text, does 
the interest of the reader lag, for the author embellishes his chronicle of the rise, 
consolidation, and fall of the Trujillo tyranny with copious illustrations of un- 
scrupulous maneuvering, betrayals, and murders that challenge credulity. 
Undoubtedly most of this is true, but it is impossible for the reader to measure 
the accuracy of the blanket indictment of Trujillo, for this is not a documented 
history. Mr. Crassweller refrains by so much as a single footnote to offer verifiable 
evidence in support of his numerous conclusions asserted as historical fact. Thus 
we are told without any documentary proof that Trujillo “gave the order to 
launch the famous massacres” of October 2, 1937, on the Haitian-Dominican 
border. We are also told repeatedly, and without support of authority, that 
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Trujillo ordered this or that murder or other foul deed. The author seldom quali- 
fies his categorical affirmations; he asks us to accept his conclusions on faith. 

The kind of evidence particularly treasured by Crassweller is the recollections of 
individuals whose identities remain anonymous. These personal recollections, after 
the lapse of many years, are sources of quoted conversations freely used in the 
text, and of interesting and intimate facts of character and behavior that must 
have been privy only to the individuals concerned or to their mistresses. 

Although the biography of Rafael Leonidas Trujillo must be concerned with 
intrigue, violence, graft, and immorality, it seems that Crassweller could have 
spared a few of the pages concerning sexual excesses to credit the devil his due. 
How did Trujillo accomplish the early payment of the republic’s foreign debt? 
Should not more than two pages be devoted to the extensive material improve- 
ments that Trujillo wrought? Is not the matter of how Trujillo raised the standard 
of living to the highest point before or since his regime worthy of discussion? Are 
not these matters as worthy of discussion as the unsavory behavior of the Trujillo 
family? 


University of Texas J. Luoyp Mecuam 
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Knights of St. John in Akko. Archacology, 
June 1966. 

. Jean ScaMMELL, The Origin and Limita- 
tions of the Liberty of Durham. Eng. His. 
Rev., July 1966. 

W. D. H. Sertar. The Origins and Ancestry 
of Somerled. Scottish Hist. Rev., Oct. 1966. 

A. A. M. Duncan. The Community of tbe 
Realm and Robert Bruce: A Review. Ibid. 

Bruno Meyer. Die Schlacht am Morgarten: 
Verlauf der Schlacht und Absichten der Partei- 
en. Schweiz. Zeitsch. f. Gesch., no. 2, 1966. 

Berre Wimmer. Die Schlacht bei Sempach 
in der Kirchengeschichte. Ibid. 

Rogerr-Henni Baurier. Recherches sur la 
chancellerie royale au temps de Philippe VI 
(deuxième article). Bibliothèque de l'École des 
chartes, July-Dec. 1965. 

J. G. BeiLamy. Appeal and Impeachment 
in the Good Parliament Bull, Inst. Hist. Re- 
search, May 1966. 

A. L. Rowsz. The Reign of Henry IV, Part 
I. History Today, Sept. 1966. 

CLaupE DzsaMA. La première entrevue de 
Jeanne d'Arc et de Charles VII à Chinon 
(mars 1429). Analecta Bollandiana, no. x-2, 
1966. 

MicHEL Nortrer. Le sort des archives dis- 
persées de la Chambre des Comptes de Paris. 
Bibliotheque de l'École des chartes, July-Dec. 
1965. 

MicHAEL Kev. Historiographie allemande 
du Haut Moyen Ann.: Eo, soc, civil, 
May-June 1966. 

MicHaEL pE FeRprNANDY. Die theatralische 
Bedeutung des spanischen Hofzeremoniells 
Kaiser Karls V. Arch. f. Kulturgesch., no. 3, 
1965. 

Ju»rra Mason. The Sack of Rome, 1527. 
History Today, June 1966. 

HERMANN HzrMPzL. Die Reformation als 
weltgeschichtliches Ereignis. Gesch. i. Wiss. u. 
Unterr., June 1966. 

M. BazrpE. De kerkelijke subsidies in de 
Nederlanden onder Karel V (1532-1555). 
Rev. belge, no. 4, 1965. 

E. Goron Rupr. See German list. 


ECONOMIC AND LEGAL 


E. Frances, L'empereur Nicéphore I°% et le 
commerce maritime byzantin, Byzantino- 
slavica, no. 1, 1965. 

F. L. GawsHor. Note sur l'"'Inquisitio de 
Eod Rafelstettensis." Moyen dge, no. 2, 
1966. 

Miche, Devèze. See General list. 

fpouarp Prrroy, Les chateaux du Roan- 
pais du xi* au xni* siècle, Cahiers de civilisa- 
tion médiévale, Jan.-Mar. 1966. 

J. Bazrren. Les origines des comtes de 
Looz et la formation territoriale du comté 
[concl.]. Rev. belge, no. 4, 1965. 

ELISABETH VON  RooN-BAsSERMANN. Die 
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Florentiner Stände im Dugento. Vierteljahrsch. 
}. Sozial- u. Wirtschaftsgesch., July 1966. 

G, E. FussgLL. See General list. 

WiLLIAM E. BavwrEsoN. Roman Law and 
Legislation in the Middle Ages. Speculum, 
July 1966. 

R. R. Davs. The Twilight of Welsh Law, 
1284-1536. History (London), June 1966. 

K. E. ZACHARIAE von LINGENTHAL and 
Reoinatp Parker. A Medieval Procedural 
Form for Marriage Annulment Cases. Am. 
Jour. Legal Hist., Jan. 1966. 

Warrer  KuoHw. Die deutschrechtlichen 
Stidte in Schlesien und Polen in der ersten 
Hälfte des 13. Jahrhunderts. I. Teil. Zettsch. f. 
Ostforsch., no. 2, 1966. 

R Ionatros Borns. A Mediaeval Income 
Tax: The Tithe in the Thirteenth-Century 
Kingdom of Valencia. Speculum, July 1966. 

R. CazeLLEs. Quelques réflexions à propos 
des mutations de la monnaie royale frangaise 
(1295-1360) [concL]. Moyen dge, no. a, 
1966. 

J. A. Van Hourrz. The Rise and Decline 
of the Market of Bruges. Econ. Hist. Rev., 
Apr. 1966. 

J. A. Mumrens and A. E. VernuLsT. Yield- 
Ratios in Flanders in the Fourteenth Century. 
Ibid. 

M. Mazowist. The Problem of the Inequal- 
ity of Economic Development in Europe in 
the Later Middle Ages. Ibid. 

J. K. Hype, Medieval Descriptions of Cities. 
Bull. John Rylands Lib., Spring 1966. 

A. R Myers, The Rise and Fall of Jacques 
Coeur. History Today, July 1966. 

Cec H. Crover. Sources for the Eco- 
nomic History of the Duchy of Urbino, 1474- 
1508. Manuscripta, Mar. 1966. 

Hvoo Orr. Zur Wirtschaftsethik des Kon- 
rad Summenhart (c. 1455-1502). Viertel- 
jahrsch. f. Sozial- u. Wirtschaftsgesch., Mar. 
1966. 

Grore Dxzoxzor. Die finanziellen Grundlagen 
des Territorialstaates in West- und Ostdeutsch- 
land an der Wende vom Mittelalter zur 
Neuzeit. Ibid., July 1966. 

Exwsr Prrz. Kapitalausstattung und Un- 
ternebmungsformen in Antwerpen 1488-1514. 
Ibid., Mar. 1966. 


THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH 


F. Junoxunrz. Fathers, Heretics and Epi- 
cureans. Jour. Eccles. Hist., Apr. 1966. 

M. Avsingau. Les 318 serviteurs d’Abra- 
ham (Gen. xiv, 14) et le nombre des Pères 
au Concile de Nicée (325). Rev. d'hist. ecclés., 
no. I, 1966. 

Kraus SCHREINER. Zum Wahrheitsverstand- 
nis im Heiligen- und Reliquienwesen des 
Mittelalters. Saeculum, no. 1-2, 1966. 

A. pg VocUÉ. La Règle du Maitre et les 
Dialogues de 8. Grégoire. Rev. d’hist. ecclés., 
no. 1, 1966. 
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Jacques Froorr. Remarques sur l'édition de 
la Règle du Maitre due à dom A. de Vogiié. 
Ibid., no. 2, 1966. 

Pavor Van DEN Ven, L'accession de Jean le 
Scolastique au siège patriarcal de Constanti- 
nople en 565. Byzantion, no. 1, 1965. 

Heinz Lowe. Entstehungszeit und Quellen- 
wert der Vita Lebuini. Deutsches Archiv, no. 
2, 1965. 

Baupnoum pe Garrrrer. Un “presbyter 
Floharius" est-il l'auteur de la Passio S. Eu- 
genii Toletani? Analecta Bollandiana, no. 1a, 
1966. 

R. Burror. Un numéro de Revue sur la 
notion de "Mépris du monde,” Rev. d'Aist. 
ecclés., no. 2, 1966. 

K. Enicsson. The Earliest Conversion of the 
Ruś to Christianity. Slavonic and East Euro- 
pean Rev., Jan. 1966 

Denis BerneLL. The Foundations of Foun- 
tains Abbey and the State of St. Mary’s York 
in 1132. Jour. Eccles. Hist., Apr. 1966. 

Diana E. Greenway. The Succession to 
Ralph de Diceto, Dean of St. Paul's. Bull. 
Inst. Hist. Research, May 1966. 

Jang E. Savers. The Medieval Care and 
Custody of the Archbishop of Canterbury's 
Archives. Ibid. 

Perer Kino. The Cathedral Priory of 
Odense in the Middle Ages. Kirkehistoriske 
Samlinger, no. 1, 1966. 

Hans MARTIN SCHALLER. Studien zur Brief- 
sammlung des Kardinals Thomas von Capua. 
Deutsches Archiv, no. 2, 1965. 

Mare Lure Bunsr. Noch einmal das 
Itinerarium. Peregrinorum. Ibid. 

WinLiíaM M. HiNkLE. The King and the 
Pope on the Virgin Portal of Notre-Dame. 
Art Bull., Mar. 1966. 

CHARLES L. TiProN, The English and Scot- 
tish Hospitallers during the Great Schism. 
Catholic Hist. Rev., July 1966. 

Lira-Rosg& BETCHERMAN. The Making of 
Bishops in the Lancastrian Period. Speculum, 
July 1966. 

HuzszgRT GRUNDMANN. KetzerverhGre des 
Spatmittelalters als quellenkritisches Problem. 
Deutsches Archiv, no, 2, 1965. 

Perer R. McKeon. Concilium Generale and 
Studium Generale: The Transformation of 
Doctrinal Regulations in the Middle Ages. 
Church Hist., Mar. 1966. 

Francis Oakey. From Constance to 1688 
Revisited. Jour. Hist. Ideas, July-Sept. 1966. 

A. N. E. D. ScHortizLp. The Second English 
Delegation to the Council of Basel. Jour. 
Eccles. Hist., Apr. 1966. 

Hetmur Boerse. Die Konstantinische 
Schenkung in den Verhandlungen des Floren- 
tiner Konzils. Deutsches Archiv, no. 2, 1965. 

A. D. ScacLioNE. Giacomo Castelvetro e i 
Conclavi dei papi del Rinascimento. Biblio- 
thèque d’Humanisme et Renaissance, Jan. 
1966. 
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Jonn V. A. Fine, JR. Fedor Kuritsyn’s 
"Laodikijskoe Poslanie" and the Heresy of 
the Judaisers. Speculum, July 1966. 

. Karı Kurrus, Die unschuldigen Kinder von 

Endingen (sogenannter Christenmord 1462 
und Judenverbrennung 1470). Zeitsch. Schau- 
ins-Land, 83. Jahresheft des Breisgau-Ge- 
schichtsvereins, 1965. 

M. Prron. L'idéal épiscopal selon les pré- 
dicateurs francais de la fin du xv" s. au début 
du xvi* s. [cont.]. Rev. a’hist. ecclés., no. 1, 
1966. 

Antonio Roronpd. I movimenti ereticali 
nell'Europa del Cinquecento. Riv. stor. ital., 
no. 1, 1966. 

KENNETH A. STRAND. See German list. 

Gzoroz A. Hoar. See German list. 

James I. Packer. Luther against Erasmus. 
Concordia Theol. Monthly, Apr. 1966. 


LEARNING AND THE ARTS 

Worraane HxzssLER. Auctoritas im deutschen 
Mittellatein. Arch. f. Kulturgesch., no. 3, 1965. 

Leven van AcKER. Barbarus und seine 
Ableitungen im Mittellatein. Ibid., no. 2, 
1965. 
pion Pasca. Mediaeval Uses of Antiquity. 
Class. Jour, Feb. 1966. 

MAURICE DE GANDILLAC. Encyclopédies pré- 
médiévales ct médiévales, Cahiers | d'hist. 
mond., no. 3, 1966. 

Jacques FowrAmz. Isidore de Séville et la 
mutation de l'encyclopédisme antique. Ibid. 

Jean  CuáriLoN. Le Didascalicon de 
Hugues de Saint-Victor. Ibid. 

Josannes GrRÜNDEL. L'œuvre encyclopédique 
de Raoul Ardent: Le Speculum Universale. 
Ibid. 

D. MicmeL Lemome. L'euvre encyclo- 
pédique de Vincent de Beauvais. Ibid. 

E. Pierre MicHAUD-QUANTIN, Les petites 
encyclopédies du xn’ siècle, Ibid. 

PauL LEMERLE. L'encyclopédisme à Byzance 
à l'apogée de l'Empire, et particulièrement sous 
Constantin VIL Porphyrogénète. Ibid. 

Linva McKzx. A Fragment of Bede's De 
Temporum Ratione in Vat. Reg. Lat. 838. 
Manuscripta, Mar. 1966. 

Bernarp R. GorLpsrzmw. The Medieval He- 
brew Tradition in Astronomy. Jour. Am. Ori- 
ental Soc., Apr.-June 1965. 

Franz  RoseNTHAL. Two Graeco-Arabic 
Works on Music. Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., Aug. 
1966. 

Lour T. Merton. St, Anselm and His 
Argument, Am. Benedictine Rev., June 1966. 

GxoRors VAJDA. La pensée religieuse de 
Moise Maimonide: Unité ou dualité? Cahiers 
de civilisation médiévale, Jan-Mar. 1966. 

Géza Entz. L'architecture et la sculpture 
hongroise à l'époque romane dans leur rap- 
ports avec l'Europe. Ibid. 

Cu. Francois, Le roman de Blancandin: A 
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propos d'une édition récente. Rev. belge, no. 3, 
1965. 

Max L. BzskzY, Jg. Pierre de Beauvais’ 
Olympiade: A Mediaeval Outline-History. 
Speculum, July 1966. 

Jonn Curs. The Court Mediciner and Medi- 
cine in the Laws of Wales, Jour. Hist. Medi- 
cine, July 1966. 

Roperr Branner, Manuscript-Makers in 
ag al Century Paris, Art Bull, Mar. 
1966. 

ARNAUD Triper. Situation de Pétrarque. 
Bibliothèque d’ Humanisme et Renaissance, no. 
1, 1966. 

LesLie F. Smrrn. The Poems of Franciscus 
Patricius from "Vatican Manuscript Chigi J 
VI 233. Manuscripta, July 1966. 

Peter Herpe. See Italian list. 

Jan THomson. Manuel Chrysoloras and the 
Early Italian Renaissance. Greek, Roman and 
Byzantine Stud., Spring 1966. 

Lynn Toornprxz. A Daily Weather Record 
Continued from x September 1400 to 25 June 
1401. Isis, Spring 1966. 

RaLPH H. FREDERICK et al. A Climatologi- 
al Analysis of the Basel Weather Manuscript. 
Ibid. 


Ricuarp H. Roose. Bostonus Buriensis and 
the Author of the Catalogus Scriptorum Ec- 
clesiae. Speculum, July 1966. 

Anon. Outline of a Project in Neo-Latin 
Lexicography (1400-1600). Bibliothèque Hu- 
manisme et Renaissance, no. 1, 1966. 

Cuarrry Cannon WiLLARD. The Manuscript 
Tradition of the Livre des Trois Vertus and 
Christine de Pizan's Audience. Jour. Hist. 
Ideas, July--Sept. 1966. 

C. C. Waro. Isabel of Portugal and the 
French Translation of the “Triunfo de las 
Dofias.” Rev. belge, no. 3, 1965. 

Kraus Herrmann. Olivier de la Marche, 
"Le Debat de Cuidier et de Fortune”: Eine 
dichterische Meditation über den Untergang 
Karls des Kühnen. Arch. fJ. Kulturgesch., no. 
3» 1965. : 

GznHARD Er. Zwei Rezepte von Willibald 
Pirckheimer. Ibid. 

Davm G. Hucues. Further Notes on the 
Grouping of the Aquitanian Tropers. Jour. 
Am. Musicological Soc., Spring 1966. 

M cric HzanTz. Hoftanz and Basse Dance. 

EpwuND A. Bowrzs. On the Origin of the 
Keyboard Mechanism in the Later Middle 
Ages. Technology and Culture, Spring 1966. 

BOOKS 

BROOKE, CHRISTOPHER, et al. The Flowering 
of the Middle Ages. Ed. by Joan Evans. New 
York: McGraw-Hill. 1966. Pp. 360. $30.00. 

Cranxg, M. V. The Medieval City State: 
An Essay on Tyranny and Federation in the 
Later Middle Ages. Speculum Historiale. Re- 
print; New York: Barnes and Noble, 1966. 
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Pp. viii, 220. $5.00. See rev. of 1st ed. (1926), 
AHR, XXXIII (Oct. 1927), 101. 

Cuawrorp, S. J. Anglo-Saxon Influence on 
Western Christendom, 600-800. Speculum 
Historiale, Reprint; New York: Barnes and 
Noble. 1966. Pp. 109. $3.00. 

Donni, Gumo, and Forp, Gorpon B., Jx. 
(trs.). Isidore of Seville's History of the Kings 
of the Goths, Vandals, and Suevi. Leiden: 
E, J. Brill. 1966. Pp. viii, 46. 12 gl. 

Fog», Gorpon B., Ja. (tr. from the Latin 
with an introd.). The Ruodlieb: The First 
Medieval Epic of Chivalry from Eleventh- 
Century Germany. Leiden: E. J. Brill. 1965. 
Pp. 104. 14 gl. 

Hetssia, Wartner. 4 Lost Civilization: The 
Mongols Rediscovered. New York: Basic 
Books, 1966. Pp. 271. $6.95. 
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LADNER, Guruart B. Ad Imaginem Dei: 
The Image of Man in Mediaeval Art. Wimmer 
Lecture, 1962. Latrobe, Pa.: Archabbey Press. 
1965. Pp. xiv, 165. $4.00. 

SHARPE, Wirum D. (English tr. with an 
introd. and commentary). Isidore of Seville: 
The Medical Writings. 'Yransactions of the 
American Philosophical Society, New Ser., Vol. 
LIX, pt. a. Philadelphia: the Society. 1964. 
Pp. 75. $2.00. 

Semra, Marruew. John Hus and the Czech 
Reform. Reprint: Hamden, Conn.: Archon 
Books. 1966. Pp. vii, 81. $3.00. See rev. of 
ist ed. (1941), AHR, XLVI (Apr. 1942), 
578. 

ULLMANN, WALTER. The Relevance of Medi- 
eval Ecclesiastical History. An inaugural lec- 
ture. New York: Cambridge University Press. 
1966. Pp. 35. $1.00. 
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ARTICLES 


TUDORS AND STUARTS 

SrANLEY ARcHxn. Benaiah in Absalom and 
Achitophel II. Eng. Lang. Notes, Mar. 1966. 

AnxrHuR E. Barrer. Clavis Moreana: The 
Yale Edition of Thomas More. Jour. Eng. and 
Germanic Philol., Apr. 1966. 

Donaro R. BENSON. Who “Bred” Religio 
Laici? Ibid. 

Eowyn BracHENOUGH. The 
George Joye. Moreana, May 1966. 

SHzrmsn D, Brau. Milton’s Salvational 
Aesthetic, Jour. Religion, Apr. 1966. 

ALFRED W. Brarruwatrs. The Mystery of 
Swarthmoor Hall. Jour. Friends Hist. Soc., 
no. 1, 1965. 

ANDREW Brinx. The Quietism of Isaac 
Penington: A Study Based on His Pamphlets 
of 1648-1650. Ibid. 

Brran Byron. The Fourth Count of the 
Indictment of St. Thomas More. Moreana, 
May 1966. 

Gorpon L. Daves. The Concept of Denuda- 
tion in Seventeenth-Century England. Jour. 
Hist. Ideas, Apr.-June 1966. 

Jonn G. DzManay. Milton’s Comus: The 
Sequel to a Masque of Circe. Huntington Lib. 
Quar., May 1966. 

Howarp FzrPERIN. Shakespeare's Henry 
VII: History as Myth. Stud. in Eng. Lit, 
Spring 1966. 

ANTONIA Fraser. The Murder of David 
Riccio. History Today, Apr. 1966. 

WiLL Grrrorp. John Donne's Sermons 
on the "Grand Days." Huntington Lib. Quar., 
May 1966. 


Primers of 


ALLEN Gross, Contemporary Politics in 
Massinger. Stud. in Eng. Lit., Spring 1966. 

P. R. Harris. The Reports of William 
Udall, Informer, 1605-1612. Part I. Recusant 
Hist., Jan. 1966. 

G. S. Hora, The Attack on “The Influ- 
ence of the Crown," 1702-16. Bull. Inst. Hist. 
Research, May 1966. 

W. R. Irwin. Swift and the Novelists. 
Philological Quar., Jan. 1966. 

D. E. Kennepy. Dealing with the Steam: 
Christopher Hill and the Intellectual Origins 
of the English Revolution. Hist. Stud., Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, Apr. 1966. 

Wiu.LiaM M. Lamont. The Squire Who 
Changed Sides [Edward Dering]. History To- 
day, May 1966. 

Mavrice Ler, Jr. John Knox and His His- 
tory. Scottish Hist. Rev., Apr. 1966. 

Jacos Leen. A Difficult Passage in Astraca 
Redux. Eng. Stud., Apr. 1966, 

Gzoncz P. Maysew. A Portrait of Jonathan 
Swift. Huntington Lib. Quar., May 1966. 

CanoLvN Merion. Elizabeth and Essex: The 
Rise of a Dramatic Legend. Univ. of Birming- 
ham Hist. Jour., no. 1, 1965. 

LrLaANp Mres. More’s Dialogue of Comfort 
as a First Draft. Stud. in Philol., Apr. 1966. 

J. E. Mozrzr. The Supper of the Lord, 
1533: Tyndale or Joye? Moreana, May 1966. 

ATHoL L. Murray. The Scottish Treasury, 
1087-1708; Scottish Hist. Rev., Apr. 1966. 

R. B. Ournwarre. A Note on The Practice 
of the Exchequer Court, with lts Severall Of- 
fices and Officers, by Sir T. F. [by Osborne, 
not Fanshawe]. Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr. 1966. 

H. GARETH Owen. A Nursery of Eliza- 
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bethan Nonconformity, 1567-72. Jour. Eccles. 
Hist., Apr. 1966. 

Loren E. PrNNINGTON. Hakluytus Post- 
Aumus: Samuel Purchas and the Promotion of 
English Overseas Expansion. Emporia [Kansas] 
State Research Stud., Mar. 1966. 

JosepH Prescorr. Daniel Defoe by James 
Joyce. Buffalo Stud., Dec. 1964. 

Tueoporz K. Rass. Investment in English 
Overseas Enterprise, 1575-1630. Econ. Hist. 
Rev., Apr. 1966. 

Rus Rozsrnson. Early Tudor Policy towards 
Wales, Part 3: Henry, Earl of Worcester and 
Henry VIID's Legislation for Wales. Bull. 
Board Celtic Stud., May 1966. 

G. A. J. Roozrs. Boyle, Locke, and Reason. 
Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr.-June 1966. 

RicHanD G. Srevens. On the Practicality of 
More’s Utopia. Social Research, Spring 1966. 

LAWRENCE Strong. Social Mobility in Eng- 
land, 1500-1700. Past and Present, Apr. 1966. 

Epwarp Sumrz. Illustrations in the Yale 
Utopia. Moreana, May 1966. 

G. Tuomas TANSELLE. The Identification of 
Type Faces in Bibliographical Description. Pa- 
pers Bibliog. Soc. Am., 2d quar., 1966. 

R. C. THowPsoN. Officers, Merchants and 
Foreign Policy in the Protectorate of Oliver 
Cromwell. Hist. Stud, Australia and New 
Zealand, Apr. 1966. 

Jan A. Van DonsrEN. Sidney and Languet. 
Huntington Lib. Quar., May 1966. 

Janet Payne Winey. The Apprentice- 
ship of George For. Jour. Friends’ Hist. Soc., 
no. I, 1965. 

CorwyN WirLiAMsON. A Contradiction in 
Hobbes’ Analysis of Sovereignty. Canadian 
Jour. Econ. and Pol. Sci., May 1966. 

THEODORE A. Witson and FRANK J. MERLI. 
Naylor’s Case and the Dilemma of the Pro- 
tectorate. Univ. of Birmingham Hist. Jour., 
no. 1, 1965. 

James O. Woop. Woman with a Horn. 
Huntington Lib. Quar., May 1966. 


MODERN BRITAIN SINCE 1714 


Bernard P. F. ÁpAMs and SaNpmA Hick- 
MAN. The Libraries of the British Council. 
Libri, no. 4, 1965. 

R K. ArpERMAN. The Conscience Clause of 
the Parliamentary Labour Party. Parliamentary 
Aff., Spring 1966. 

Put S. BacwELL. The Railway Interest: 
Its Organisation and Influence, 1839-1914. 
Jour. Transport Hist., Nov. 1965. 

A. J. Berrzincrr. Hume's Aristocratic Prefer- 
ence, Rev. of Politics, Apr. 1966. 

James T. Bratcuer. G. M. Trevelyan’s Copy 
of Horace at Athens. Lib. Chron., Univ. of 
Texas, Spring 1966. 

A. RuseLL Brooxs. The Scottish Educa- 
tion of James Boswell. Stud. in Scottish Lit., 
Jan. 1966. 

PauL A. Brown e? al. 1965 MLA Interna- 
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tional Bibliography of Books and Articles on 
the Modern Languages and Literatures. PMLA, 
May 1966. 

H. S. Coss. Sources for Economic History 
amongst the Parliamentary Records in the 
House of Lords Record ‘Office. Econ. Hist. 
Rev., Apr. 1966. 

M. E. CorroN. Trends in British Educa- 
tion. Colorado Quar., Spring 1966. 

Verner W. Crane. The Club of Honest 
Whigs: Friends of Science and Liberty. Wil- 
liam and Mary Quar., Apr. 1966. 

MARJORIE CRUICKSHANK. David Stow, Scot- 
tish Pioneer of Teacher Training in Britain, 
British Jour. Educ. Stud., May 1966. 

Franx Dawrry. The Abolition of the Death 
Penalty in Britain. British Jour. Criminology, 
Apr. 1966. 

WiiuiaM Crorr DicxiNsoN. A Bibliography 
of His Writings. Scottish Hist. Rev., Apr. 
1966. 

Baron F. DucxHam. Selby and the Aire and 
Calder Navigation, 1774-1826. Jour. Transport 
Hist., Nov. 1965. 

CurisropHeR Duke. Robert Lowe—A Re- 
appraisal. British Jour. Educ. Stud., Nov. 1965. 

GeraLp Dworkin. Marx and Mill: A Dia- 
logue. Philosophy and Phenomenology Re- 
search, Mar. 1966. 

J. K. Epwarps. Communications and the 
Economic Development of Norwich, 1750- 
1850. Jour. Transport Hist., Nov. 1965. 

Martua WiNBURN ENGLAND. Blake and the 
Hymns of Charles Wesley. Bull. New York 
Pub. Lib., Mar., Apr. 1966. 

Avan Everrrr. Social Mobility in Early 
Modern England. Past and Present, Apr. 1966. 

P. N. Farrar. American Influence on the 
Movement for a National System of Elemen- 
tary Education in England and Wales, 1830— 
1870. British Jour. Educ. Stud., Nov. 1965. 

W. Fercuson. The Reform Act (Scotland) 
of 1832: Intention and Effect. Scottish Hist. 
Rev., Apr. 1966. 

Josz?H M. FxwsrER. The Webbs and the 
Borough of Morpeth. Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr. 
1966. ] 

WiLLIAM E. FREDEMAN. William Morris and 
His Circle: A Selective Bibliography of Publi- 
cations, 1963-65. Jour. William Morris Soc., 
Spring 1966. 

Barsara Jackson Gappis. The Enclosure 
Movement in England. Paisano, Fall 1965. 

Maryorirz Grene. Beyond Darwinism. 
Quadrant, Mar.-Apr. 1966. 

P. S. Gupra. Railway Trade Unionism in 
Britain, c. 1880-1900. Econ. Hist. Rev., Apr. 
1966. 

Noran K. M. GunNzr. The Borthwick In- 
stitute of Historical Research. Archives, Apr. 
1966, 

Rosznr Harspanp. Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu and  Eighteenth-Century Fiction. 
Philological Quar., Jan. 1966. 
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S. M. Harpy. The Invention of Link-Mo- 
tion: The Case against Burgh and Howe. 
Univ. of Birmingham Hist. Jour., no. 1, 1965. 

J. Jean Hecut. The Reign of George IN in 
Recent Historiography: A Bibliographical Es- 
say. Bull. New York Pub. Lib., May 1966. 

SAMurL HorLaNpER. Some Technological 
Relationships in the Wealth of Nations and 
Ricardo's Principles. Canadian Jour. Econ. and 
Pol. Sci., May 1966. 

:RicHanp J. HurcHurNos. Dickens at Bon- 
church. Dickensian, May 1965. 

Jonn Imre. William Croft Dickinson: A 
Memoir, 1897-1963. Scottish Hist. Rev., Apr. 
1966. 

Davi Cray Jenks. Án Index to the 
Welsh Review. Jour. Welsh Bibliog. Soc., Apr. 
1966, 

G. D. Jonnsron. Ferries in Sussex. Sussex 
Notes and Queries, May 1966. 

STANLEY JoNzs. Hazlitt and John Bull: A 
Neglected Letter. Rev. Eng. Stud., May 1966. 

A. K. R. Kmarry. Law Reform by Legal 
Fictions, Equity and Legislation in English 
Legal History. Am. Jour. Legal Hist., Jan. 
1966. 

E. R. KrrrreLL. Wakefield and Classical 
Rent Theory. Am. Jour. Econ. and Sociology, 
Apr. 1966. 

Hersert S. Kirin. See General list. 

H, C. F. LANsBERRY. James McAdam and 
the St. Albans Turnpike Trust, Jour. Transport 
Hist., Nov. 1965. 

B. H. Limpet Harr. Churchill in War. 
Encounter, Apr. 1966. 

W. P. McCann. Samuel Wilderspin and the 
Early Infant Schools. British Jour. Educ. Stud., 
May 1966. 

J. M. Man. Radical Westminster, 1807~ 
x820. Hist. Stud., Australia and New Zealand, 
Apr. 1966. 

ANTHONY HucH Mancuesrer. The Reform 
of the Ecclesiastical Courts. Am. Jour. Legal 
Hist., Jan. 1966. 

W. M. MarnEw. The Origins and Occupa- 
tions of Glasgow Students, 1740-1839. Past 
and Present, Apr. 1966. 

A. T. Mine. The Historica! Association and 
Its Founders. History Today, Apr. 1966. 

Davi E. H. Morr. John Cale Miller: A 
Victorian Rector of Birmingham. Jour. Eccles. 
Hist., Apr. 1966. 

P. W. Muscrave. Constant Factors in the 
Demand for Technical Education: 1860-1960. 
British Jour. Educ. Stud., May 1966. 

Marx N. Ozer. The British Vivisection 
Controversy: Bull. Hist. Medicine, Mar—Apr. 
1966. 

Perer Payne and Frank J. Meru. A 
Blockade-Running Charter: Spring 1862. Am. 
Neptune, Apr. 1966. 

RoNALD PransALL. The Death of Jane Welsh 
Carlyle. History Today, Apr. 1966. 

Joun Varprn«ar Price. Hume's Concept of 
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Liberty and The History of England. Stud. in 
Romanticism, Spring 1966. 

R. B. Pucon. Charles Abbot and the Public 
Records: The First Phase. Bull. Inst. Hist. Re- 
search, May 1966. 

Jonn Herman RANDALL, Jr. T. H. Green: 
The Development of English Thought from 
J. S. Mill to F. H. Bradley. Jour. Hist. Ideas, 
Apr.-June 1966. 

MicHAEL Rossins. From R. B. Dockray's 
Diary—II. Jour. Transport Hist., Nov. 1965. 

EvuaseTa Hopp Scrmuncer. British and 
U. S. Newspaper Coverage of the Bolshevik 
Revolution. Journalism Quar., Spring 1966. 

Ropert A. SMTH. Burke's Crusade against 
the French Revolution: Principles and Preju- 
dices. Burke Newsletter, Spring 1966. 

M. J. SvpzNHaM. Firing His Majesty’s 
Dockyard [James Aitken]. History Today, 
May 1966. 

Arnotp W. Tuackray. The Origin of Dal- 
ton's Chemical Atomic Theory: Daltonian 
Doubts Resolved. Isis, Spring 1966. 

R. B. Warrer. Religious Changes in 
Cheshire, 1750-1850. Jour. Eccles. Hist., Apr. 
1966. 

9p. J. Wars. Histories of Old Schools: A 
Preliminary List for England and Wales. 
British Jour. Educ. Stud., Nov. 1965; May 
1966, 

J. T. Warp. West Riding Landowners and 
the Corn Laws. Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr. 1966. 

W. Pepys Warrerey. “Who Was Mrs. 
Clarke?" History Today, May 1966. 

F. M. G. WirLsoN. The Organization of 
British Central Government: January 1962- 
October 1964. Pub. Admin., Spring 1966. 

R. G. WirsoN, Transport Dues as Indices of 
Economic Growth, 1775-1820. Econ. Hist. 
Rev., Apr. 1966. 

E. A. WxarcLEY. Family Limitation in Pre- 
Industrial England. Ibid. 

Pavut M. Zari. Adam Smith as Literary 
Critic? Bull. New York Pub. Lib., Apr. 1966. 


COMMONWEALTH AND IRELAND 

J. Murray Beck. The Electoral Behaviour 
of Nova Scotia in 1965. Dalhousie Rev., 
Spring 1966. 

Karu BorricouzruxR, Civil War in Ireland: 
‘The Reality in Munster. Emory Univ. Quar., 
Spring 1966. 

Mary C. Bromacz. Ireland's Nationalist 
Leadership: A 2oth-Century Prototype [De 
Valera]? Ibid. 

J. P. CooPzz. Strafford and the Byrnes’ 
Country, Irish Hist. Stud., Mar. 1966. 

B. J. Darron. A New Look at the Maori 
Wars of the Sixties. Hist. Stud., Australia and 
New Zealand, Apr. 1966. 

Greorrrey Evans. The Battle of Keren 
[Ethiopia]. History Today, Apr. 1966. 

L. F. FrrzuaRDINGE and Joan LYNRAVN. 
Writings on Australian History, 1964. Hist. 
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Stud., Australia and New Zealand, Apr. 1966. 

A. B. Gross. Coal Washing in India. Indian 
Econ. Rev., Feb. 1963. 

Davi» GorLpswozrHy. The Debate on a 
Parliamentary Committee for Colonial Affairs. 
Parliamentary Afl., Spring 1966. 

WALTER L. Gorpon. Foreign Control of 
Canadian Industry. Queen's Quar., Spring 
1966. 

Hvon Hannina. Britain East of Suez— 
Facts and Figures. Internat. Aff. (London), 
Apr. 1966. 

E. K. Havitanp. Early Steam Navigation in 
ae Parts II, III. 4m. Neptune, Apr., July 
19 

D. J. Heasman. The Politics of Canadian 
Nationhood. Parliamentary Aff., Spring 1966. 

G. Horowitz. Conservatism, Liberalism, and 
Socialism in Canada: An Interpretation. Ca- 
nadian Jour. Econ. and Pol. Sci., May 1966. 

Roszrr A. Horrensack. See African list. 

D. N. Jeans. Crown Land Sales and the 
Accommodation of the Small Settler in 
N. S. W., 1825-1842. Hist. Stud., Australia 
and New Zealand, Apr. 1966. 

STANLEY A. KocHaNEK. Post-Nehru India: 
The Emergence of the New Leadership. Asian 
Survey, May 1966. 

ARTHUR Larr. Change and Continuity in 
India's Foreign Policy. Orbis, Spring 1966. 

Joan C. LaNcasTER. The India Office Li- 
brary and the India Office Records: A Note. 
Archives (London), Apr. 1966. 

Davin LancE. The Wealth of the Greater 
Irish Landowners, 1750-1815. Irish Hist. 
Stud., Mar. 1966. 

Sione LaruKzrv. The Opposition to the 
Influence of the Wesleyan Methodist Mis- 
sionaries in Tonga. Hist. Stud., Australia and 
New Zealand, Apr. 1966. 

J. Lez. Money and Beer in Ireland, 1790- 
1875. Econ. Hist. Rev., Apr. 1966. 

Freperick LEHMANN. Great Britain and the 
Supply of Railway Locomotives of India: A 
Case Study of “Economic Imperialism.” In- 
dian Econ. and Soc. Hist. Rev., Oct. 1965. 

Wm. Rocer Louis. See African list. 

Warrer D. Love. Civil War in Ireland: 
Appearances in Three Centuries of Historical 
Writing. Emory Univ. Quar., Spring 1966. 

Franx MacDezrmor. Arthur O'Connor. Irish 
Hist, Stud., Mar. 1966. 

K. A. MacKmoy. The Fear of American 
Intervention as a Factor in British Expansion: 
Western Australia and Natal. Pacific Hist. 
Rev., May 1966. 

PauL O'HicorNs. The Irish Extradition Act, 
1965. Internat. and Comp. Law Quar., Apr. 
1966. 

RupoLPH G. Penner. The Benefits of For- 
eign Investment in Canada, 1950 to 1956. 
Canadian Jour. Econ. and Pol. Sct., May 1966. 

M. Porranmp. John Chambers, Printer and 
United Irishman. Irish Book, Summer 1964. 

P. GANGADHARA Ras. Encyclopaedias in the 


Other Recent Publications 


South Indian Languages. Herald of Lib. Sci., 
Jan. 1966. 

Research on Irish History in Irish Univer- 
sities, 1965—6. Irish Hist. Stud., Mar. 1966. 

A. P. Ryan. The Easter Rising, 1916. His- 
tory Today, Apr. 1966. 

ANTHONY SmirH. British Colonial Educa- 
tional Policy—Tanganyika: A Variation on 
the Theme. Paedagogica hist., no. 2, 1965. 

H. B. Turner. The Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Australian Parliament. Australian 
Outlook, Apr. 1966. 

L. C. F. Turner. The Cape of Good Hope 
and Anglo-French Rivalry, 1778-1796. Hist. 
Stud., Australia and New Zealand, Apr. 1966. 

Davin Unpsrpown. Civil War in Ireland: 
Commentary. Emory Univ. Quar., Spring 
1966. 

K. VEEZRATHAPPA. Britain and the Indian 
Problem, September 1939-May 1940. Internat. 
Stud., Apr. 1966. 

Louise WurrEwav. Newfoundland in 1867. 
Dalhousie Rev., Spring 1966. 

Maurice Zinxin. The Commonwealth and 
Britain East of Suez. Internat. Aff. (London), 
Apr. 1966. 


BOOKS 


Beit, Pararcia (ed.). Bedfordshire Wills, 
1480-1519. Publications of the Bedfordshire 
Historical Record Society, Vol. XLV. Bedford: 
the Society. 1966. Pp. xii, 110. 

Bowrz, Jouw. England: A Portrait. Nations 
of the Modern World. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger. 1966. Pp. xiii, 262. $7.50. 

BRINTON, CRANE. The Political Ideas of the 
English Romanticists. Ann Arbor Paperbacks. 
(Reprint; Ann Arbor:] University of Mich- 
igan Press, 1966. Pp. 242. $1.95. 

Dawson, GiLEzs E, and Kenngepy-SxrrTon, 
Larriria. Elizabethan Handwriting, r500— 
1650: A Manual. New York: W. W. Norton. 
1966. Pp. ix, 130. $6.95. 

Erniorr-BiNws, L. The Reformation in Eng- 
land. Reprint; Hamden, Conn.: Archon Books. 
1966. Pp. 244. $6.00. 

Evans, Esryn. Prehistoric and Early Chris- 
tian Ireland: A Guide. New York: Barnes 
and Noble. 1966. Pp. xii, 241. $8.00. 

Fri, M. W. The Origins of the Industrial 
Revolution. Problems and Perspectives in His- 
tory. New York: Barnes and Noble. 1966. Pp. 
x, 114. $2.00. Textbook. 

Gray, Tony. The Irish Answer. Boston: 
Little, Brown. 1966. Pp. xiv, 429. $6.95. 

Harris, Richarp CoLzesroox. The Sei- 
gneurial System in Early Canada: A Geo- 
graphical Study. Madison: University of Wis- 
consin Press. 1966. Pp. xvi, 247. $10.00. 

Hosxins, W. G. English Local History: The 
Past and the Future. An inaugural lecture de- 
livered in the University of Leicester, 3 March 
1966. [Leicester:] Leicester University Press. 
1966. Pp. 22. 35. 

Hovcrron, WaLTER E., c£ al. (eds.). The 


France 


Wellesley Index to Victorian Periodicals, 1824- 
1900: Tables of Contents and Identification oj 
Contributors with Bibliographies of Their 
Articles and Stories. Vol. I. Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press. 1966. Pp. xxiv, 1194. 
$75.00. j 

Jamus, M. E. A Tudor Magnate and the 
Tudor State: Henry Fifth Earl of Northumber- 
land. University of York, Borthwick Institute 
of Historical Research. Borthwick Papers, No. 
30. York: St. Anthony’s Press. 1966. Pp. 39. 


55. 

MILER, PxocY. A Wife for the Pretender. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and World. 1966. 
Pp. 167. $3.95. 

Norton, Davi» Fare, and Popxm, Rice- 
ard H. (ed, with introductory essays). David 
Hume: Philosophical Historian. The Library 
of Liberal Arts. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 
1965. Pp. lvii, 438. $3.50. 

Prez, E. Roysron. "Hard Times": Human 
Documents of the Industrial Revolution. New 
os Frederick A. Praeger. 1966. Pp. 368. 

8.50. 
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Scumuvrzn, RosgRT Lrvinaston. The Fall oj 
the Old Colonial System: A Study in British 
Free Trade, 1770~1870. Reprint; Hamden, 
Conn.: Archon Books, 1966. Pp. vii, 344. See 
rev. of rst ed. (1945), AHR, LI (Apr. 1946), 
495. 

SwivcEs, SAMUEL. Selections from Lives of 
the Engineers, with an Account of Their 
Principal Works. Ed. and with an introd. by 
Tuomas Parke Hvuones. Cambridge, Mass.: 
MIT. Press, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 1966. Pp. ix, 447. $10.00. 

Unen, Grant (comp.). They Looked Like 
This: An Assembly of Authentic Word- 
Portraits of Men and Women in English His- 
tory and Literature over 1900 Years. New 
York: Barnes and Noble. 1966. Pp. viii, 306. 
$6.00. 

Wingver, Henry R. Great Britain in the 
Twentieth Century. Publication No. 28. 2d 
ed.; Washington, D. C.: Service Center for 
Teachers of History. 1966. Pp. 36. 


France 


Beatrice F, Hyslop, Hunter College 


ARTICLES ' 

Jean-Yves Mamiorrg. François I° et la 
Ligue de Smalkalde: De la tréve de Nice à la 
paix de Crespy, 1538-1544. Schweiz. Zeitsch. 
f. Gesch., no. 2, 1966. 

Natatm Z. Davis. A Trade Union in Six- 
teenth-Century France. Econ. Hist. Rev., Apr. 
1966. 

J-Cr. Gícor. Étude par sondage de la 
criminalité dans le bailliage de Falaise (1661- 
1788): Avant-propos de P, Chaunu. dan. de 
Normandie, Mar. 1966. 

Vicron-LucizN — Tarif. Aspects de la 
méthode de Louis XIV en politique étrangère. 
Res. polit. et parl., June 1966. 

J. Samt Geran. D'Argenson, Lieutenant 
Général de Police. Rev. deux mondes, Aug. 1, 
1966. 

xvn’ siècle, nos. 70-71, 1966. Jean Meuvret 
on economic ideas, Jean Jacquard on agricul- 
tural production, Pierre Deyon on industrial 
production, Jean-Yves Tirat on interior com- 
merce, Jean. Delumeau on foreign commerce, 
René Pillorget on monetary problems, with 
notes and bibliography. 

TC. J. Gionoux. La Banqueroute de Law. 
Reo. deux mondes, Aug. 15, 1966. 

J. H. SuxNNAN. The Political Role of the 
Parlement of Paris under Cardinal Fleury. Eng. 
Hist. Rev., July 1966. 


Prerre Gaxotre. Toute l'histoire de France: 
Louis XV. Historia, Sept. 1966. 

Mavrice Rar. L'Abbesse de Fontevrault. 
Rev. deux mondes, Aug. 15, 1966. 

Lan KxNNxrT. French Military Intelligence, 
1756-1763. Mil. Aff, Winter 1966. 

J.-C. Perror. Introduction à l'emploi des 
registres fiscaux en histoire sociale: L'exemple 
de Caen au xvm’ siècle. dan. de Normandie, 
Mar. 1966. i 

P. Bure. Le trafic européen de Bordeaux 
de la guerre d'Amérique à la Révolution. Ann. 
du Midi, no. 1, 1966. . 

Jean-François Noir, Les problèmes de 
frontières entre la France et l'Empire dans 
la seconde moitié du xvni? siècle, Rev. Aist., 
Apr.—June r966. 

. JEAN Pierre Sicre. Les idées politiques de 
Diderot. Rev. polit. et parl., July-Aug. 1966. 

DowiNIQUE JUL1A. Le clergé paroissial dans 
le diocèse de Reims à la fin du xvi? siècle, 
di d'hist. mod. et contemp., July-Sept. 
1966. 

W. J. Femman. Noël "Gracchus" Babeuf: 
Prophet of Elitism, History Today, May 1966. 

Ann. hist. Rév. fr., Apr.-June 1966. Several 
articles on “La Pensée Socialiste devant la 
Révolution francaise.” 

ANTONE PrxnrER. Une candidature de Pierre 
Léroux à l'Assemblée Constituante de 1848 
dans la Haute-Vienne. Rev. d’hist, mod. et 
contemp., Apr—June 1966. 
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J. Vroarenc. Aspects démographiques de 
lévolution d'une localité cauchoise: Bourg- 
Dun, dans la première moitié du xix" siècle. 
Ann. de Normandie, Mar. 1966. 

R. Davos Quelques aspects de la vie re- 
ligieuse dans le diocèse d'Annecy au milieu 
du xix* siècle. Cahiers d'hist., no. 1, 1966. 

Hans Ganci. Die Verfassungsentwicklung 
in Frankreich 1814-1830. Hist. Zeitich., Apr. 
x966. 

Guy Teour.ier., La presse nivernaise au 
or siècle. dnn, de Bourgogne, Jan-Mar. 
1966, 

Josep Mazziwi. The Franco-German War. 
Contemp. Rev., Apr. 1966. 

Jean-Baprisre Domay. La proclamation de 
la commune au Creusot, Rev. soc., Jan—Feb., 
Mar., Apr. 1966. 

MicmAEL D. Bropiss. Gobineau and the 
Aryan Myth. History Today, Aug. 1966. 

'IHÉopong Bercer Grandes figures du 
mouvement ouvrier. Rev. soc., June 1966. 

ANNIE KxrEoEL. See General list. 

Id, Les effectifs du Parti communiste 
francais sous la Troisitme République. Rev. 
Jr. de sci. polit., Feb. 1966. 

JzAN-Maxig. Mayeur. Droites et ralliés à la 
Chambre des députés au début de 1894. Rev. 
hist. mod. et contemp., Apr.-June 1966. 

R. CraviÉ, Le “Sillon” de Toulouse (1903- 
1910). Ann. du Midi, no. x, 1966. 

Jacgues Tuonr. See General list. 

Gérard Canini. Verdun à la veille de la 
grande guerre. Ann. de l'Est, no. 1, 1966. 

Prerre RxNouviN. Les buts de guerre du 
gouvernement francais (1914-1918). Rev. 
hist, Jan-Mar. 1966. 

Daxner Guérin. Une tentative de réunifica- 
tion syndicale, 1930-1931. Rew. d’hist. éc. et 
$0c., no. 1, 1966. 

Jutzs Mocn. Naissance et croissance du 
front populaire. Rev. soc., June 1966. 

Jean SroETzEL. Les sondages ct l'élection 
présidentielle de 1965. Rev. fr. de sociologie, 
June 1966. 

Francois GocurL. L'élection présidentielle 
française de décembre 1965. Rev. fr. de sci. 
polit., Apr. 1966. 

J. RicHg. Les registres de comptabilité des 
domaines nationaux aux Archives d'Indre-et- 
Loire. Bull. d'hist. éc. et soc. de la Rév. fr., 
1965 [pub. 1966]. 

Bibliographie analytique des publications 


Other Recent Publications 


concernant l'histoire et l'archéologie de Paris 
et de la région parisienne, Année 1962. Bul- 
letin (Féd. des Sociétés hist. et arch. de Paris 
et de l'lle de France), DI, 1963-64 [pub. 
1966]. 

ANDRÉ Casretor. Echos de l'histoire: Le 
ventre de Paris déménage [on Les Halles; 
856 years old]. Historia, Sept. 1966. 

Ann. de Bourgogne, Jan.-Mar. 1966. Bibli- 
ography on Burgundy. 

Le Cinquantenaire de la Société francaise 
d'histoire d'Outre-Mer. Rev. fr. d’hist. d'outre- 
mer, no. 1, 1965. 

The French Woman. French Af, Td 1966. 

The French Space Program. Ibi 

Education in France, Mar. 1966. | articles 
and bibliography on "French Culture through- 
out the World." 


BOOKS 


Arro, Paur. Histoire de la Corse. “Que 
sais-je?" No. 262. Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France. 1966. Pp. 126. 

Cnocxzn, Lester G. (selected and ed., with 
an introd. and notes). Diderot's Selected Writ- 
ings. Tr. by Derek CoLrMAN. New York: 
Macmillan. 1966. Pp. xvi, 329. $6.95. 

Harpy, James D., Jn, et al. (eds). The 
Maclure Collection of French Revolutionary 
Materials. Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press. 1966. Pp. xxix, 456. $50.00. 

Lzranvng, Georors, The Thermidorians. 
Tr. from the French by Roszxr BALDICR. 
Vintage Books. New York: Random House. 
su Pp. viii, 236. $1.65. See rev. of French 

ed. (1937), AHR, XLHI (Jan. 1938), 448. 

MËTHIVIER, Husznr. Le sècle de Louis XV. 
“Que sais-je?” No. 1229. Paris: Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France. 1966. Pp. 126, 

Resurrat, FERRÉOL, and Courpurrf, Mar- 
cEL. Marseille et le négoce monétaire interna- 
tional (1785-1790). Mémoires et documents 
pour servir à l'histoire du commerce de Mar- 
seille. Marseilles: Chambre de Commerce et 
d'Industrie de Marseille. 1966. Pp. vii, 168. 

Ronznrs, J. M. French Revolution Docu- 
ments. Vol. I. New York: Barnes and Noble. 
1966. Pp. x, 530. $11.50. 

THompson, J. M. The French Revolution. 
Galaxy Book. [Reprint;] New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1966. Pp. xvi, 59r. $2.95. 
See rev. of rst ed. (1945), AHR, L (Apr. 
1945), 524. 


Spain and Portugal 
C. J. Bishko, University of Virginia 


ARTICLES 
Stuart B. ScHwaRTz. The Uncourted 
Menina: Brazil's Portuguese Heritage. Luso- 
Brazilian Rev., June 1965. 


Ciara E. Lipa. Historia de España (Vein- 
ticinco años de investigación histórica en 
México). Hist. mex., Apr.—June 1966. 

Manouez Riv. Charles Verlinden [biobibli- 


The Low Countries 


ography]. An. de estud, medievales, Tl, 1965. 

P. Var. Quelques problèmes de démogra- 
phie historique en Catalogne et en Espagne. 
Ann. de démographie hist, Il, 1965. 

Rosert IoNATIUS Burns. Los hospitales del 
reino de Valencia en el siglo xn. An. de estud. 
medievales, Y, 1965. 

Ma. Tzgnrs& Ferrer r Martor. Mercenaris 
catalans a Ferrara (1307-1317). Ibid. 

Joserina Moros. El consell de Barcelona en 
la guerra catalano-genovesa, durante el reinado 
de Alfonso el Benigno. Ibid. 

P. E. Russes. Una alianza frustrada: Las 
bodas de Pedro I de Castilla y Juana Planta- 
genet. Ibid. 

Luis Suárez FexNÁNDpEZ. Algunas consider- 
aciones acerca de la crisis castellana de 1383. 
Ibid. 

M. pg Epavza. Nuevas aportaciones a la 
biografía de Fray Anselmo Turmeda (Abdal- 
lah al-Tarchumán). Analecta sacra tarracon- 
ensia, Jan.-June 1965. 

J. Ma. Mus VaLLICROsA. Noticias de la 
judería de Valls [14th century]. Sefared, no. 
2, 1965. 

J. Ma. MapoxxtL Marmaén. El arte de la 
seda en Barcelona entre Judíos y conversos 
[tics century]. Ibid. 

V. LIVERMORE. On the Conquest of 
Es Luso-Brazilian Rev., June 1965. 

José Go&1 GazrAMaBIDE. Los espafioles en el 
Concilio de Constanza [cont.]. Hispania Sacra, 
no. I, 1965. 

Francisco J. Acuapo SÁíNcHez. Las Her- 
mandades. I. Hasta los Reyes Católicos. Rev. 
de hist. militar, no. 18, 1965. 

ELov Benito Ruano. Canales y Perales: 
Un episodio en las rebeldías del arzobispo 
Carrillo. An. de estud. medievales, Y, 1965. 

RarAEL Ma. pz HonNzpo. Loyola y Erasmo. 
Rasón y Fe, Apr. 1966. 

J. Ma. Mi.LÁs Varurcrosa. La ascendencia 
judaica de Juan Luis Vives y la ortodoxia de 
su obra apologética. Sefarad, no. 1, 1965. 

Juan Bava Exfas. El concilio de Trento y 
Barcelona. Miscell. Barcinonensia, Aug. 1965. 

ANGEL SÁNCHEZ DE LA Torre. Precedentes 
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del moderno concepto de poder en Domingo 
de Soto. An. Asoc, Francisco de Vitoria, XV, 
1964-65. 

Joaquin ne Sorro vy Montes, Organización 
militar de la Casa de Austria (siglo xvi). 
Rev. de hist. militar, no. 18, 1965. 

M. Gongarves na Costa. Um célebre inédito 
seiscentista: O "Innerário do P. Jerónimo 
Lobo." Portugal em Africa, Mar-Apr. May- 
June 1965. 

Número conmemorativo del III centenario 
de la muerte de Sor María de Jesús de Agreda. 
Celtiberia, Jan.-June 1965. 

F. I. pe ERES Y Bianco. Los corsarios 
del Cantábrico durante el reinado de Carlos 
IV. Altamira, nos. 1-3, 1964. 

Juan Barrios Guritzrez. La ensefianza de 
la Artillerfa en España hasta el Colegio de 
Segovia [17th—r8th century]. Rev. de hist. 
militar, no. 18, 1965. 

ANTONIO Emas Rozt. Hambre y peste en 
Santiago en 1710. Cuad. estud. gallegos, no. 
61, 1965. 

CanLos IsáÑez pz Inzno. El Marqués de la 
Ensenada y su política exterior. Rev. de hist. 
militar, no, 18, 1965. 

Jesús Manrinez FunwÁNDuz. Navia remota 
y actual: Datos y referencias para su historia, 
siglo xix. Bol. del Inst. de estud. asturianos, 
Oct-Dec. 1965, 

L. A. Marrfyez Cacao. Alejandro Mon 
y Ja reforma tributaria de 1845. Ibid. 

AwroN10 Pérez Fxrro. Periódicos publicados 
en Mieres [1895-1959]. Ibid. 

Joan Lóeszz-Momuias Una crisis de la 
conciencia española: Krausismo y religión. 
Cuad. amer. (México, D. F.), Mar.-Apr. 1966. 

Javier Matacén Barcerd. The Historiog- 
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Kozo Yamamura. Growth vs. Economic 
Democracy in Japan, 1945-1965. Jour. Asian 
Stud., Aug. 1966. 

F. Yano. The Chinese Revolution of 
1911: Reactions in New South Wales and 
Victoria. Hist. Stud. Australia and New 
Zealand, Apr. 1966. 


BOOKS 


BincHaM, Woopsnmoz, e£ al. A History of 
Asia. Vol. I, Old Empires, Western Penetra- 
tion, and the Rise of New Nations since 1600. 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon. 1965. Pp. xiii, 690. 
$9.95. Textbook. 

Doorn, Dennis J., and Norru, Roserr C. 
The Chinese People’s Republic, Integration and 
Community Building among the Fourteen 
Communist Party-States, Vol. IV; Hoover In- 
stitution Studies, No. 14. Stanford, Calif.: 
Hoover Institution on War, Revolution, and 
Peace, Stanford University. 1966. Pp. 68. 
$2.00. 

HarL, Jonn WnuirNEY. Japanese History: 
New Dimensions of Approach and Under- 
standing. Publication No. 34. 2d ed.; Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Service Center for Teachers of 
History. 1966. Pp. 69. 

Meyer, Miron W. Japan: A Concise His- 
tory. Boston: Allyn and Bacon. 1966. Pp. 226. 
$5.50. Textbook. 

MosLey, Leonanp.: Hirohito: Emperor of 
Japan. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 
1966. Pp, ix, 371. $7.95. 

Watson, Francis. The Frontiers of China. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1966. Pp. 
224. $5.50. 

Watson, WiLLiAM. Early Civilization in 
China. Library of the Early Civilizations. New 
York: McGraw-Hall. 1966. Pp. 143. $5.50. 


South Asia 
Cecil Hobbs, Library of Congress 


ARTICLES 


SOUTH ASIA 
V. S. AcRAWALA. The Devi-Mahatmya. 
Jour. Indian Hist., Dec. 1964. 
SUKUMAR BHATTACHARYA. Some Extant 
Monuments in Bengal in the Early Eighteenth 
Century. Ibid. 


H. L. Gurra. Banswara Successions, 1838 
and 1844. Ibid. 

M. D. Kuanr. Tradition of “Chakra” and 
“Triratna” Symbols of Ancient Seals (with 
Particular Reference to a Rare Seal from 
Malwa). Ibid, 

NaRENDRA Naru Kuer. Public Expenditure 
in Ancient India (324 s.c.—A.». 300). Ibid. 
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B. C. Law. Studies in the Samyutta Nikaya 
of the Suttapitaka. Ibid. 

R C. MajuMpAR. Interpretation of the 
Digvijaya Prasastis. Ibid. 

P. L. Mewra. Tibet and Outer Mongolia 
vis-à-vis China (1911-36). Ibid. 

T. RAYCHAUDHURI, Social Sciences and the 
Study of Indian Economic History, 1600—1947. 
Internat. Soc. Sci. Jour., no. 4, 1965. 

H. D. Sangara. Traditional Indian Chro- 
nology and C-r4 Dates of Excavated Sites. 
Jour. Indian Hist., Dec. 1964. 

H. K. SuznRwANtI. The Reign of ’Abdu'l-lah 
Qutb Shah—Economic Aspects—H, Ibid. 

D. C. Smear. Foreign Relations of the 
Candras of Eastern Bengal. Ibid. 

M. VENXATARAMAYYA, 'Tumburu. Ibid. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Address of Colonel Robert H. Arnold on 
the Operation of the 15th Infantry. Hist. Bull. 
(Manila), Sept.-Dec. 1965. 

CxL.EDONIO A, ÁNCHETA. The Battle of San 
Mateo. Ibid. 

E The Escape from Panay to the Ilocos, 
Ibid. 

The Battle of Bessang Pass. Ibid. 

Biographical Data of General Carlos P. 
Romulo. Ibid. 

Biographical Data of General Rigoberto J. 
Atienza. Ibid. 

Brief Biography of President Ferdinand E. 
Marcos. Ibid. 

Bur Cam. Donald V. Jamison Met Presi- 
dent Marcos in Philippine Jungles. Ibid. 

Axturo L. Dinecone. History of the r4th 
Infantry. Ibid. 

Farewell Address of Genera] Russell W. 
Volckmann. Ibid. 

Mauro Garcia. Documents on the Japanese 
Occupation of the Philippines, with Notes. 
Ibid., Mar.-]une 1965. 

Donn V. Harr. Central Philippines Uni- 
versity's World War II Manuscripts Collection. 
Jour. Asian Stud., Nov. 1965. 


Other Recent Publications 


History of the rsth Infantry. Hist. Ball. 
(Manila), Sept.-Dec. 1965. 

N. Kzvrrrz. Indonesian Population and the 
European Industrial Revolution. Asian Survey, 
Oct. 1965. 

Josera MiNATTUR. Indian Influence on Ma- 
lay Customary Law. Jour. Indian Hist., Dec. 
1964. 

SamurL O. Sartor. Air Commandos in the 
Philippines. Hist. Bull. (Manila), Sept-Dec. 
1965. 

D. K. Wrarr and C. M. WiLsoN. Thai 
Historical Materials in Bangkok. Jour, Asien 
Stud., Nov. 1965. 


BOOKS 


GuosraL, U. N. A History of Indian Public 
Life. Vol. II, The Pre-Maurya and the Maurya 
Periods. New York: Oxford University Press. 
1966. Pp. xx, 324. $9.95. . 

Harrison, Brian. South-east Asia: A Short 
History. 3d ed.; New York: St. Martin's 
Press. 1966. Pp, xi, 278. $4.25. See rev, of 
ist ed. (1954), AHR, LX (Apr. 1955), 68r. 

Hosz, CuanLzs, and McDoucarrn, WILLIAM. 
The Pagan Tribes of Borneo. With an ap- 
pendix by A. C. Hannon. In a vols. Reprint; 
New York: Barnes and Noble. 1966. Pp. xv, 
283; x,.374. $30.00 the set. 

Saran, P. (comp.). Descriptive Catalogue of 
Non-Persian Sources of Medieval Indian His- 
tory (Covering Rajasthan and Adjacent Re- 
gions). New York: Asia Publishing House; 
distrib. by Taplinger Publishing Co, New 
York. 1965. Pp. xi, 234. $21.00. 

Trrger, Huon. South Asia: A Short His- 
tory. New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1966. 
Pp. 287. Cloth $7.00, paper $2.50. 

VANDENBOSCH, AMRY, and BurwzrLL, RicH- 
ARD. The Changing Face of Southeast Asia. 
Lexington: University of Kentucky Press. 1966. 
Pp. vii, 438. $7.50. 

WHEELER, Sr Mortimer. Civilizations of 
the Indus Valley and Beyond. Library of the 
Early Civilizations. New York: McGraw-Hill. 
1966. Pp. 144. $5.50. 


United States 
Wood Gray, George Washington University 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


L. H. BurrznrIELD. See General list. 

Ropert E. Spr.rzgR. American Studies 
Abroad: Culture and Foreign Policy. dan. 
Am. Acad. Pol. and Soc. Sci., July 1966. 

Howarp 'TzrxPERLEY. American Studies in 
Britain. 4m. Quar., Summer 1966. 

American Studies Programs in the United 
States: A Quantitative Survey. Ibi. 

Joan T. ScHizszckxa, Research in Agri- 


cultural History at the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Agric. Hist., July 1966. 

ALAN C. Beckman. Hidden Themes in the 
Frontier Thesis: An Application of Psycho- 
analysis to Historiography. Comp. Stud. in 
Society and Hist. (The Hague), Apr. 1966. 

Ricuarp S. KIRKENDALL. A Second Look at 
Presidential Libraries. Am. Archivist, July 
1966. 

Donato P. Kommers. Reflections on Pro- 


United States 


fessor Chroust’s The Rise of the Legal Pro- 
fession in America, Am. Jour. Legal Hist., 
July 1966. 

Henry P. Wenioren. Supreme Court Re- 
view of State Criminal Procedure. Ibid. 

Howard MonLzy SacHAR. Objectivity and 
Jewish Social Science. dm. Jewish Hist. Quar., 
June 1966. 

Financial Aid to Graduate Students, 1967— 
68. Am. Quar., Summer 1966. 

Ernest Rusin. The Demography of Immi- 
gration to the United States. dan. Am. Acad. 
Pol. and Soc. Sct., Sept. 1966. 

MERLE Curt. American Exploration of 
Dreams and Dreamers. Jour. Hist. Ideas, July- 
Sept. 1966. 

Mikron S. Byam. History of Branch Li- 
braries. Lib. Trends, Apr. 1966. 

MELVILLE BELL Grosvenor, Today and To- 
morrow in Our National Parks, Nat'l. Geog. 
Mag., July 1966. 

Caroline Rosains. The “Excellent Use" of 
Colonies: A Note on Walter Moyle’s Justifica- 
tion of Roman Colonies, ca. 1699. William 
and Mary Quar., Oct. 1966. 

M. L. Boxsrein. Colonial Currency and 
Contemporary Monetary Theory: A Review 
Article. Explorations in Entrepreneurial Hist., 
Spring 1966. 

Dav J. RorHMAN. A Note on the Study 
of the Colonial Family. William and Mary 
Quar., Oct. 1966. 

STEPHEN SAUNDERS Wess. The Strange Ca- 
reer of Francis Nicholson [1655-1728]. Ibid. 

J. A. Leo Lemay. Francis Knapp [1671- 
1717]: A Red Herring in Colonial Poetry. 
New Eng. Quar., June 1966. 

I. K. SrerLe The Board of Trade, the 
Quakers, and Resumption of Colonial Char- 
ters, 1699-1702. William and Mary Quar., 
Oct. 1966. 

Frepric M. Lrrro. Addison's Cato in the 
Colonies. Ibid., July 1966. 

James H. Hurson. Benjamin Franklin and 
the ney Grant for 1758. Ibid., Oct. 
1966. 

GonpoN S. Woop. A Note on Mobs in the 
American Revolution. Ibid. 

H. A. Barron. Sweden and the War of 
American Independence, Ibid., July 1966. 

Erma E. SHUSTER. A Point of No Return: 
Britain, 1780-1784. Soctal Sci, June 1966. 

Jackson Turner Main. Government by the 
People: The American Revolution and the 
Democratization of the Legislatures. William 
and Mary Quar., July 1966. 

Jean H. Vivian, Military Land Bounties 
during the Revolutionary and Confederation 
Periods. Maryland Hist. Mag., Sept. 1966. 

W. A. Karz. An Episode in Patronage: 
Federal Laws Published in Newspapers. Am. 
Jour. Legal Hist., July 1966. 

Epwarp Haxe Pms, Timothy Pickering 
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at His Best: Indian Commissioner, 1790~ 
1794. Essex Inst. Hist. Coll, July 1966. 

J. A. Henprrx. Presidential Addresses to 
Congress: Woodrow Wilson and the Jeffer- 
sonian Tradition. Southern Speech Jour., Sum- 
mer 1966. 

Rosert K. Favixner. John Marshall and 
the Burr Trial. four. Am. Hist., Sept. 1966. 

Nancy D. Sacusz. Frontier Legend, Ben- 
nington's Martin Scott [1788-1847, sharp- 
shooter; 5th Inf. Regt.]. Vermont Hist., July 
1966, 

RicHAgD Caune. Constitutional Voting 
Rights and Early U. S. Supreme Court Doc- 
trine. Jour. Negro Hist., Apr. 1966. 

Morton J. Horwirz. Tocqueville and the 
Tyranny of the Majority. Rev. of Politics, July 
1966, 

Ricmanp L. Rapson. British Tourists in the 
United States, 1840-1940. History Today, 
Aug. 1966. 

Haynes McMurLEN. Use of Books in the 
Ohio Valley before 1850. Jour. Lib. Hist., Jan. 
1966. 

Justin G. Turner. Emanuel Leutze’s Mural 
“Westward the Course of Empire Takes Its 
Way." Manuscripts, Spring 1966. 

Franx F. FunsreNBEBRO, Jr. Industrializa- 
tion and the American Family: A Look Back- 
ward. Am. Sociological Rev., June 1966. 

Lovis M. Hacker. The New Revolution in 
Economic History: A Review Article Based on 
Railroads and Economic Growth: Essays in 
Economic History, by Robert William Fogel. 
Explorations in Entrepreneurial Hist., Spring 
1966. 

Tuomas M. Davies, Jr. Assessments during 
the Mexican War: An Exercise in Futility. 
New Mexico Hist. Rev., July 1966. 

D. L. Dennis. The Days’ Runs of Ameri- 
can-Built Ships and Their Commentators. Am. 
Neptune, July 1966. 

Martin L. Prowack. Farm Capital Forma- 
tion as a Use of Farm Labor in the United 
States, 1850-1910. Jour. Econ. Hist, Sept. 
1966. 

Perer Tamin. Labor Scarcity and the Prob- 
lem of American Industrial Efficiency in the 
1850's. Ibid. 

Epear K. THompson. Navassa: A Forgotten 
Acquisition [1856]. Am. Neptune, July 1966. 

Epwarp H. Mose.zy. Indians from the 
Eastern United States and the Defense of 
Northeastern Mexico, 1855-1864. Southwest- 
ern Soc. Sci. Quar., Dec. 1965. 

Warrer R. Fisher. The Failure of Com- 
promise in 1860-1861: A Rhetorical View. 
Speech Monographs, Aug. 1966. 

Warne D. Rasmussen. The Impact of the 
Civil War on American Agriculture: A Re- 
view, Agric. Hist., July 1966. 

STANLEY L. ENGERMAN. The Economic Im- 
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pact of the Civil War. Explorations in Entre- 
prencurial Hist., Spring 1966. 

Ricnarp S. Cramer. Ole P. Balling: Painter 
of .Civil War Heroes. Am. Scand. Rev., June 
1966. 

Pari Cowsurn. The Atlantic Cable, 1866. 
History Today, Ang. 1966. 

B. P. Gattaway. Economic Determinism in 
Reconstruction Historiography. Southwestern 
Soc. Sci. Quar., Dec. 1965. 

Norman‘ L. Hicks and ALLEN SOLGANICK. 
Robber Barons and Revisionism. Sci. and So- 
ciety, Spring 1966. 

Jean Gorrmann. Why the Skyscraper? 
Geog. Rev., Apr. 1966. 

Forrest G. .Woop. On Revising Recon- 
struction History: Negro Suffrage, White Dis- 
franchisement, and Common Sense. Jour. 
Negro Hist., Apr. 1966. 

Harry E. Russzcuin. Federal Conflict of 
Interest: The A. T. Stewart Case. New York 
Hist., July 1966. 

Josera M. Hawes. The Signal Corps and 
Its Weather Service, 1870-1890. Mi. Af., 
Summer 1966. 

Davm E. Novack and MaATTBEW Sn«ox. 
Commercial Responses to the American Export 
Invasion, 1871-1914: An Essay in Attitudinal 
History. Explorations in Entrepreneurial Hist., 
Winter 1966. , 

James FriNDLAY. Education and Church 
Controversy: The Later Career of Dwight L. 
Moody. New Eng. Quar., June 1966. 

Epmunp DzrLANzy. An Early Attempt at 


Christian Unity in the United States [Society - 


of the Atonement, 1899-1909]. Rec. Am. 
Catholic Hist. Soc. Philadelphia, Sept. 1964. 

MARTEN S. Esrzv. Trends in Concentration 
of Union Membership, 1897-1962. Quar. Jour. 
Econ., Aug. 1966. 

Currorp AsHsY. Training the American 
Actor in 1900. Southern Speech Jour., Sum- 
mer 1966. 

Jonn P. Campxeiy. Taft, Roosevelt, and the 
Arbitration Treaties of 1911. Jowr. Am. Hist., 
Sept. 1966. ` 

Grrr H. Davis. The "Ancona" Affair: A 
Case of Preventive Diplomacy [1915]. Jour. 
Mod. Hist., Sept. 1966. 

Emmy E. Werner. Women in Congress, 
1917-1964. Western Pol. Quar., Mar. 1966. 

Bernaro L.' Bortan. The Search for a 
Long Range Escort Plane, 1919-1945. Mil. 
Aff., Summer 1966. 

Burt Nocciz. The Twenties: A New Hi- 
toriographical Frontier. Jour. Am. Hist., Sept. 
1966. 

RicHagD B. SHERMAN. Republicans and 
Negroes: The Lessons of Normalcy. Phylon, 
Spring 1966. 

José HERNÁNDEZ ÁLvARgz. A Demographic 
Profile of the Mexican Immigration to the 


Other Recent Publications 


United States, 1910-1950. Jour. Inter-Am. 
Stud., July 1966. 

Peren W. STANLEY. William Cameron 
Forbes: Proconsul in the Philippines. Pacific 
Hist. Rev., Aug. 1966. 

Dana G. DALRYMPLE. See General list. 

. Frep H. WiwELEB. The War Department 
and Disarmament, 1926—1935. Historian, May 
1966. 

Ross GnxconY. The Superfluous Ambassa- 
dor: Walter Hines Page's Return to Washing- 
ton 1916. Ibid. 

Wrsor O. Wirsox. Poultry Production 
[1930-65]. Scientific Am., July 1966. 

James H. Hznzoo. Influence of the United 
States Navy in the Embargo of Oil to Japan, 
1940-1941. Pacific Hist. Rev., Aug. 1966. 

Marcarer Saxton Harrow. Discrepancies 
in the Lend-Lease Program. Southern Quar., 
July 1966. 

Grorck E. Hopxins. Bombing and the 
American Conscience during World War 1. 
Historian, May 1966. 

Wirum S, Comanor. Competition and the 
Performance of the Midwestern Coal Indus- 
try. Jour. Industrial Econ., July 1966. 

M. A. ADELMAN. American Coal in Western 
Europe. Ibid. 

Seymour L. Gross, The Negro in American 
Literary Criticism. Rey. of Politics, July 1966. 

H. G. GausazL and A. D. Scorr. The Im- 
migration of Scientists and Engineers to the 
United States, 1949—61. Jour. Pol. Econ., Aug. 


- 1966. 


Erus W. Hawer, The Politics of the 
Mexican Labor Issue, 1950-1965. Agric. Hist., 
July 1966. 

J. Ricuarp Upry. Marital Instability by 
Race, Sex, Education, and Occupation Using 
1960 Census Data. Am. Jour. Sociology, Sept. 
1966. 

Maxrm B. HickwaN and Neat A. Hot- 
LANDEZ. Undergraduate Origin as a Factor in 
Elite Recruitment and Mobility: The Foreign 
Service—A Case Study. Western Pol. Quar., 
June 1966. 

E. M. Prrrencrr. Books on Agricultural 
uod Published in' 1964. Agric. Hist., July 
1966. 


DocuMENTS 


SawuzL W. Bryant. HMS Gaspee: The 
Court-Martial [177a]. Rhode Island Hist., 


July 1966. 
Geratp T. Dunnz. The [Joseph] Story- 
[Brockholst] ^ Livingston Correspondence, 


1812-1822. Am. Jour, Legal Hist., July 1966. 
Bruce Sinclar. Thomas Woodhouse Bake- 
well’s Autobiographical Sketch and Its Rela- 
tion to Early Steamboat Engineering on the 
Ohio. Filson Club Hist. Quar., July 1966. 
Vincent P. Carosso and Lawrence H. 


United States 


Lever. Edward Livingston and Jacksonian 
Diplomacy. Louisiana Hist., Summer 1966. 

Jerome L, SrERNSTEIN, The Sickles Memo- 
randum: Another Look at the Hayes-Tilden 
Election-Night Conspiracy. Jour. Southern 
Hist., Aug. 1966. 

Wum M. Barwer. Fiftieth Anniversary 
of The Journal of Negro History. Jour. Negro 
Hist., Apr. 1966. 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE 
COLONIES AND STATES 


Mrs. Gzoncog Henry Warren. Newport, 
and Its Preservation Society. Historic Preserva- 
tion, Mar.-Apr. 1966. 

LmpA K. EKxnsER and Warrer Jonn Mor- 
Ris. Politics and Literature: The Adams Fam- 
ily and the Port Folio. William and Mary 
Quar., July 1966. 

Davi B. Quinn. The First Pilgrims [Eng- 
lish colony, Magdalen Islands, 1597]. Ibid. 

KENNETH A. LOCKRIDGE and ALAN KREIDER, 
The Evolution of Massachusetts Town Gov- 
ernment, 1640 to 1740. lbid., Oct. 1966. 

Dav R. Proper. Salem Witchcraft, A Brief 
History. Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., July 1966. 

Joun E. VAN pg WzrzERING. The Christian 
History of the Great Awakening [by Thomas 
ee Jr]. Jour. Presbyterian Hist, June 
1966. 

ManTHA G. FaLss. The Shorts Newbury- 
port Cabinetmakers. Essex Inst, Hist. Coll, 
July 1966. 

Frepenic ALAN Swarr. Charles Osgood 
[1809-90]: The Life and Times of a Salem 
Portrait Painter. Ibid. 

Jonn B. Wirsow. An Analogue of Tran- 
scendentalism [humanism]. Jour. Hist. Ideas, 
July-Sept. 1966. 

Syoney NarHaws. Daniel Webster, Massa- 
chusetts Man. New Eng. Quar., June 1966. 

RicHARD E. WzrLcH, Jr. Opponents and Col- 
leagues: George Frisbie Hoar and Henry Cabot 
Lodge, 1898-1904. Ibid. 

Irwin FgLLER. The Draper Loom in New 
England Textiles, 1894-1914: A Study of 
Diffusion of an Innovation, Jour. Econ. Hist., 
Sept. 1966. 

Dav C. SmitH. Wood Pulp Paper Comes 
to the Northeast, 1865-1900. Forest Hist., 
Apr. 1966. 

Parr A. Grant, Ja. The Antimasons Re- 
tain Control of the Green Mountain State 
[1834]. Vermont Hist., July 1966. 

Lmwoop F. Ross. The Adoption of an 
Archival Program for Maine. dm. Archivist, 
July 1966. 

Pau W. Garzs. Ulysses Prentiss Hedrick: 
Horticulturist and Historian [1870-1951]. 
New York Hist., July 1966. 

Cart J. SrRATMAN. The Theatre in New 
York: Addenda. Bull. New York Pub. Lib., 
June 1966. 
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A. W. Scuarrscunumer, The Moravian 
Church at New Dorp, Staten Island, New 
York. Trans. Moravian Hist. Soc., pt. 2, 1965. 

Patricia UppEGRAFF Bonomi. Political Pat- 
terns in Colonial New York City: The Gen- 
eral Assembly Election of 1768. Pol. Sci. Quar., 
Sept. 1966. 

Lovis C. Jonzs. The Crime and Punishment 
of Stephen Arnold [Otsego County, 1805]. 
New York Hist., July 1966. 

Aice P. Kenney. The Bathtub Court- 
Martial [of Col. Jonas A. Simons, 1809]. 
New-York Hist. Soc. Quar., July 1966. 

Levos K. PAINTER. Quaker Settlements in 
Erie County, New York. Quaker Hist., Spring 
1966. 

Neitz Sacrum. “The Sovereign in the 
Ascendant”: Charlotte Cushman’s First New 
York Engagement [1836]. Bull. New York 
Pub. Lib., Sept. 1966. 

Jacos Jupp. Policing the City of Brooklyn 
in the 1840’s and r850's. Jour. Long Island 
Hist., Spring 1966. 

NarHAN M. Kaoanorr. Organized Jewish 
Welfare Activity in New York City (1848- 
1860), Am. Jewish Hist. Quar., Sept. 1966. 

Vironia Curisr-Janer. The “Cyclopedic 
Dimensions” of the New York Clipper [sports 
and theater magazine, 1853-1924]. Bull. New 
York Pub. Lib., June 1966. 

J. J. Borzs. Melville's Staten Island ‘“Para- 
dise." Staten Island Historian, Julg-Sept. 1966. 

Evazng C. Morgpocr. New York's Civil 
va Bounty Brokers. Jour, Am. Hist., Sept. 
1966, 

HarLow McMirzeN. The Richmond County 
Fairs. Staten Island Historian, July-Sept. 1966. 

Huon Barsour. From the Lamb's War to 
the Quaker Magistrate: Theocracy and Democ- 
ng ia Early New Jersey. Quaker Hist., Spring 
1966, 

Epwarp C. Carrer II, Mathew Carey, Ad- 
vocate of American Naval Power, 1785-1814. 
Am. Neptune, July 1966. 

WaLter Herserr Srowz. John Croes 
(1762-1832), First Bishop of New Jersey 
(1815-1832). Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, 
Sept. 1966. 

Jonn Cu»euNG, George Burges and the 
Erie Triangle [1795]. Western Pennsylvanta 
Hist. Mag., July 1966. 

GxonoE P. Winston. "The Wolf Did with 
the Lambkin Dwell" [painter Edward Hicks]. 
Pennsylvania Hist., July 1966. 

Epwaro C. Carrer Il. The Birth of a 
Political Economist: Mathew Carey and the 
Recharter Fight of 1810-1811. Ibid. 

ANN J. Lanz. Recent Literature on the 
Molly Maguires. Sci. and Society, Summer 
1966. 

Mark RzrINsBERG. General [Roy] Stone's 
Elevated [monorail] Railroad. Western Penn- 
sylvania Hist. Mag., July 1966- 
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Davw J. Prvar. Theocratic Businessmen and 
Philadelphia Municipal Reform, 1870-1900. 
Pennsylvania Hist., July 1966. 

HERBERT Parzen. New Data on the Forma- 
tion of Dropsie College [1907- J. Jewish 
Soc. Stud., July 1966. 

Roserr G. Len. The Lawyer's Court: Pitts- 
burgh’s Attempt to Relieve Docket Conges- 
tion [1909-11]. Pennsylvania Hist., July 1966. 


Documents 


Canson I. A. Rrrcurg, A New York Diary 
of the Revolutionary War [of British Gen. 
James Pattison]. New-York Hist. Soc. Quar., 
July 1966. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


Grr D. Nasn. Research Opportunities in 
the Economic History of the South after 1880. 
Jour. Southern Hist., Aug. 1966. 

W, D. Buanxs. Corrective Church Discipline 
in the Presbyterian Churches of the Nineteenth 
Century South. Jour. Presbyterian Hist., June 
1966. 

zgi M. Ponrzov. The Southern Methodist 
Church and the Proslavery Argument. Jour. 
Southern Hist., Aug. 1966. 

Neat C. Grues. The Spiritual Odyssey 
of George Frederick Holmes [1820-97]: A 
Study of Religious Conservatism in the Old 
South [from skepticism to defense of slavery]. 
Ibid. 

Hopson SraopE. Judah P. Benjamin's Loy- 
alty to Jefferson Davis [1865-81]. Georgia 
Rev., Fall 1966. 

Dewry W. GRANTHAM, Jr. The South and 
the Reconstruction of American Politics. Jour. 
Am. Hist., Sept. 1966. 

TRoMAs D. Crank. The Post-Civil War 
Economy in the South. dm. Jewish Hist. 
Quar., June 1966. . 

J. O. Bray. Beef Productivity Increases in 
the Southeastern United States since 1920, 
Food Research Inst. Siud, no. x, 1966. 

Grorce H. Guisson. Fullers, Carders, and 
Manufacturers of Woolen Goods in Delaware. 
Delaware Hist., Apr. 1966. 

Bruce Scram. Treasures from the Vasty 
Deep: The Wilmington Whaling Company, 
1833-1846. Ibid. 

MaLcoLM C. Crazx. Federalism at High 
Tide: The Election of 1796 in Maryland. 
Maryland Hist. Mag., Sept. 1966. 

Marruew Leo Panczyx. James Whitfield, 
Fourth Archbishop of Baltimore: The Episco- 
pal Years, 1828-1834. Rec. dm. Catholic Hist. 
Soc. Philadelphia, Dec. 1964. 

Davip SPALDING. Martin John Spalding, 
Legislator [archbishop of Baltimore]. lbid. 
Sept. 1964. 

CrangNcE P. WarHour. John Pendleton 
Kennedy: Late Disciple of the Enlightenment. 
Jour. Southern Hist., Aug. 1966. 


Other Recent Publications 


Roserr C. Jonwson. Lotteries of the Vir- 
ginia Company, r6ra-1621. Virginia Mag. 
Hist. and Biog., July 1966, 

CHzsrER RayMonp Younc. The Stress of 
War upon the Civilian Population of Virginia, 
1739-1760. West Virginia Hist., July 1966. 

Georcz WiLLiAM PrLcHER. Samuel Davies 
and the Instruction of Negroes in Virginia. 
Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., July 1966. 

G, Matvin Hernnon, A War-Inspired In- 
dustry: The Manufacture of Hemp in Virginia 
during the Revolution. Ibid. 

JosseH JupaE ef al. Mr. Jefferson's Monti- 
cello, Natl. Geog. Mag., Sept. 1966. 

Brinton SHERwoop. Oatlands [built by 
George Carter, 1800-1803, near Leesburg]. 
Historic Preservation, Mar.-Apr. 1966. 
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GENERAL ARTICLES 


Rosmgr CLAIBORNE. Digging up Prehistoric 
America [origin of maize in Tehuacdn Val- 
ley]. Harper’s, Apr. 1966. 

Frank Jay Moreno et al. Four Views of 
Latin America. Yale Rev., Winter 1966. 

Epuarpo Fret. Latin America in the World 
Today. Internat. Af. (London), July 1966. 

Simon G. Hanson. The Alliance for Prog- 
ress: The Fourth Year, Inter-4m. Econ. Af., 
Autumn 1966. 

Jour. Internat. Aff., no. 2, 1966. Issue de- 
voted to "Political Development in Latin 
America," 

MIGUEL Leów-PonrILLA. El primer volumen 
de Estudios de Historia Novohispana, Estud. 
de Hist. Novohtspana, 1, 1966. 

Luis F. LeRoy v Gárvzz. La Real y 
Pontificia Universidad de San Gerónimo: 
Síntesis histórica, pts. 1 and 2. Rev. de la Bibl. 
Nac. “José Martí" Jan.-]une, July-Sept. 1965. 

LzoNARDo Manrigug and YóLorL Lesour. 
Historia prehispánica, His. mex, Apr.-June 
1966. 

José MarzsaNz. Las síntesis de la historia de 
México. Ibid. 

MacNus Mörner, The History of Race 
Relations in Latin America: Some Comments 
on the State of Research. Latin American Re- 
search Rev., Summer 1966. 

Martin C. NnzpLzR. Political Development 
and Military Interventions in Latin Ámerica. 
Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Sept. 1966. 


Marfa DEL CARMEN VzLÁzqurz. Historia de 
amis y Filipinas. His. mex, Apr.-June 
1966. 


COLONIAL PERIOD 


Louis FERRAND pz ÁLMzEIDA. Vespücio e o 
descobrimiento do Rio da Prata. Rev. port. de 
história, no. 1, 1964. 

ANTONIO ARRIAGA. Vasco de Quiroga, funda- 
dor de pueblos. Estud, de Hist. Novohispana, 
no. 1, 1966. 

Davi» M. Davmson. Negro Slave Control 
and Resistance in Colonial Mexico, 1519-1650. 
Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev., Aug. 1966. 

Doper T. Eassy, Jr. Early Metallurgy in 
the New World. Scientific Am., Apr. 1966. 

Ma. ELENA GaLAVIZ DE CAPDEVIELLO. Re- 
beliones de Seris y Pimas en el siglo xvm: 
Características y situación. Estud. de Hist. 
Novohispana, no. 1, 1966. 

Lino Gómez Canepo. (Hombres o bestias? 
(Nuevo examen crítico de un viejo tópico). 
Ibid. 

Mario Géncora. Pacto de los conquistadores 
con la corona y antigua constitucién indiana: 
Dos temas ideológicos de la época de la inde- 
pendencia. Rev. del Inst. de Hist. del Derecho 
Ricardo Levene, no. 16, 1965. 

Gi. GoNzíLgz DÁvna. Teatro Eclesiástico 
de la primitiva Iglesia de las Indias. Bol. Aist, 
antigüedades (Bogotá), Apr.-June 1966. 

RicHarp GREENLEAF. The Mexican Inquisi- 
tion. New Mexico Hist. Rev., July 1966. 
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HerserT $. KLEIN. Peasant Communities in 
Revolt: The Tzeltal Republic of 1712. Pacific 
Hist. Rev., Aug. 1966. 

MicueL Lzów-PomTiLLA. Significado de la 
obra de fray Bernardino de Sahagún. Estud. 
de Hist. Novohispana, no. 1, 1966. 

DELFINA E. LÓPEZ SARRELANGUE. Las tierras 
comunales indígenas en la Nueva Espafía en el 
siglo xvi. Ibid. 

Francisco DE LA Maza. Las portadas estípites 
de la Antigua Universidad. Ibid. 

Marcom D. McLean. See United States 
list. 

JosextNA Munigr. Divergencias en la bio- 
grafía de Cuauhtémoc. Estud. de Hist. Novo- 
hispana, no. 1, 1966. 

Sercio Erías Ortiz. El ocaso del Tribunal 
de la Inquisición en el Nuevo Reino de 
Granada. Bol. hist. antigücdades (Bogota), 
Apr.-June 1966. 

J. M. PAcuzco, S.J. Fray Juan González de 
Mendoza, obispo de Popayán. Ibid. ` 

José Resrrepo Posapa. La familia del cron- 
ista Rodriguez Freile. Ibid. 

CARMEN ViLLATORO and JOSEFINA ZORAIDA 
DE KNaurH. Historia política: Época colonial. 
Hist. mex., Oct. 1965-Mar. 1966. 


DocuMENTS 


Ricarpo R. CarmLzr-Bor. La toma de 
posesión de las Islas Malvinas en 1820, docu- 
mentado por el periodismo anglo-hispano. Bol. 
del Inst. de hist. arg. "Dr. Emilio Ravignani,” 
nos. II-13, 1966. 

Martin A. Conen. The Autobiography of 
Luis de Carvajal, the Younger [1566-95]. 
Am. Jewish Hist. Quar., Mar. 1966. 

Correspondencia entre os Presidentes João 
Goulart e John Kennedy sobre as concession- 
ários de Energia Eléctrica. Rev. bras, de pol. 
internac, June 1965. £ 

Diario de la campaña del Tent? Cor! D. F. 
Sarmiento en el Ejército Grande de Sud 
América, 1852. Bol. del Inst. de hist. arg. “Dr. 
Emilio Ravignani,” nos, 11-13, 1966. 

Oswarpo Díaz Díaz. Informaciones de 
legitimidad de don Francisco Vicente Al- 
meyda y Zumalabe. Bol. hist. antigüedades 
(Bogotá), Apr.-June 1966. 

Jurio GUILLAMONDEGUI. Primer 
proyecto de Código de Comercio Rioplatense 
(1824). Rev. del Inst. de Hist. del Derecho 
Ricardo Levene, no. 16, 1965. 

ALLAN J. Kurrue. Un interesante caso de 
tolerancia religiosa en la época colonial. Bol. 
hist. antigiledades (Bogotá), Jan.-Mar. 1966. 

La Isla de Cuba en cl siglo xix vista por 
los extranjeros, Rev. de la Bibl. Nac. “José 
Marti,” Oct.-Dec. 1965. 

La Isla de Cuba en el siglo xx vista por los 
extranjeros, Ibid., Jan—June 1965. 

H. E. Orro. A Defense of Academic Free- 
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dom in Latin America. Southern Quar., Apr. 
1966. 

La población de los pueblos de Indios de 
La Rioja en 1785. Bol. del Inst. de hist. arg. 
“Dr. Emilio Ravignani," nos. 11-13, 1966. 

Relación del Estado de la Provincia de 
Mariquita. Bol. hist. antighedades (Bogotá), 
Jan.-Mar. 1966. 

HrLaR10 Pisano Ricci. Cronología Bolivari- 
ana: Diario del Libertador (julio-septiembre 
1821). Bol. hist. (Caracas), May 1966. 

CanLos RESTREPO CANAL. Cartas de Bolívar 
al General San Martín. Bol. hist. antigtedades 
(Bogotá), Apr.-June 1966. 

Jurio Roca. Cartas familiares. Pub. Mus. 
Roca, Documentos, IV, 1966. 

Id. Cartas a Gumersinde. Ibid. 

Id. Mensajes de Roca 1880 a 1886. Ibid., 
II, 1966. 

Id. Mensajes de Roca 1889 a 1904. Ibid., 
III, 1966. 

Testamento del Presbítero Luis Umpierves 
Lozano, Canónigo de Merced de la Iglesia 
Catedral de Caracas (1718). Bol. hist. (Ca- 
racas), May 1966. 

GERMÁN O. E. 'Tjanxs. Innovaciones de 
Liniers en el fuerte de Buenos Aires. Bol. del 
Inst. de hist. arg. "Dr. Emilio Ravignani," 
nos. IX—13, 1966. 

Ricarpo Zorraquin Bact. Las Ordenanzas 
de Alfaro y la Recopilación de 1680, Rev. 
del Inst. de Hist. del Derecho Ricardo Levene, 
no. 16, 1965. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 


NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA AND 
THE CARIBBEAN 


VICENTE DE AMEZAGA. El General Juan 
Ulsar. Bol. hist. (Caracas), May 1966. 

PETER A. R. Catverr. Francis Strange en 
ope rue Trágica. Hist. mex., July-Sept 
1965. 

Id. The Murray [oil] Contract [1913 in 
Colombia]: An Episode in International Fi- 
nance and Diplomacy. Pacific Hist. Rev., May 
1966. 

Warne M. CrxcunN. Change and Develop- 
ment in Central America, 1840-1900. Carib- 
bean Stud., Jan. 1966. 

MazcAxiTA M. Hexouera. Posibles antece- 
dentes de la Intervención Francesa. Hist. mex., 
July-Sept. 1965. 

Epwin C. Hovr. Law and Politics in the 
Revision of 'Treaties Affecting the Panama 
Canal. Virginia Jour. Internat. Law, Apr. 
1966. 

A. J. Jarre. Economic Development and the 
Growth of the Male Working Force in Pan- 
ama, 1950-1960. Am. Jour. Econ. and Soci- 
ology, July 1966. 

José Lóezz SíNcH*z. Centenario de los 
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estudios de dentistería en Cuba. Finlay, Jan. 
June 1965. 

Id. The Teaching of Medicine in Cuba, Its 
Past and Present State: Prospects of Its Future 
Development, Ibid. 

CuanLEs W. MACUNE, Jr. A Test of Feder- 
alism: Relations between the Province and 
State of Mexico and the Mexican Nation, 
1823-1824. Paisano, Fall 1965. 

Francisco MoNTERDE and ARMIDA DE LA 
Varr. Historia de la literatura. Hist. mex. 
Apr.-June 1966. 

S. A. Nesierr. Methodism in Cuba: The 
First Thirteen Years, Wesleyan Quar. Rev., 
May 1966. 

Marrin Qorraarre. Historia política: Siglo 
xx. Hist. mex., Oct. 1965-Mar. 1966. 

César RopnícuEz Expósrro. Carlos J. Finlay 
y Barrés, Finlay, July-Dec. 1965. 

SrANLEY Roser Ross. Cosio Villegas’ His- 
toria moderna de México. Hisp. Am. Hist. 
Rev., Aug. 1966. 

Id. Historia Política: Revolución Mexicana. 
Hist. mex., Oct. 1965-Mar. 1966. 

Rosz&T FRERMAN SxrrH. Cuba: Laboratory 
for Dollar Diplomacy, 1898-1917. Historian, 
Aug. 1966 

ERNESTO DE LA TORRE VILLAR and Arturo 
Gówxz CAMACHO. La Intervención Francesa. 
Hist, mex., Apr.-June 1966. 

EvorNi0 ToRRorLLA. Historia de la cirugía 
en Cuba. Finlay, July-Dec. 1965. 

Roszar A. TRENNERT, JR. The Southern 
Pacific Railroad of Mexico. Pacific Hist. Rev., 
Aug. 1966. 

Berra Uxtoa. Historia diplomática, Hist. 
mex., Apr.-June 1966. 

$m Epwarp VaucHN. Algunos puntos sobre 
Edward James Dawkins, comisionado británico 
en el Congreso de Panamá 1826. Bol. hist. 
antigiedades (Bogotá), Jan.-Mar. 1966. 

Maria peL Carmen VeLAzquez. Historia de 
la Independencia de México. Hist. mex., Apr.— 
June 1966. 


SourH AMERICA 

José Arce. Roca y la Ley 947. Pub. Mus. 
Roca, Estudios, XI, 1966. 

Id. La campafia del desierto. Ibid. 

Atenea (Concepción, Chile), Oct.-Dec. 1965. 
Issue devoted to "Homenaje al Centenario de 
la muerte de don Andrés Bello." 

MarALDA Díaz MzLIÁN. Intervención del 
Presidente Roca en San Juan. Bol. del Inst. de 
hist. arg. "Dr. Emilio Ravignani," nos. 11-13, 
1966. 

Homenaje al Coronel José Cornelio Borda 
en el primer centenario de su muerte. Bol. 
hist. antigtiedades (Bogotá), Apr.-June 1966. 

Homenaje al General Manuel Roergas de 
Serviez. Ibid. 

RurH Kerry. Foreign Trade of Argentina 
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and Australia, 1930-1960, pts. 1 and 2. Econ. 
Bull. for Latin America, Mar., Oct. 1965. 

G. M. Kors. Communicating with the 
Chilean Peon. Am. Jour: Econ. and Sociology, 
July 1966. 

Karn Wuerm Korner. El Cónsul Zim- 
mermann: Su actuación en Buenos Aires, 
1815-1817. Bol. del Inst. de hist. arg. "Dr. 
Emilio Ravignani,” nos. 11-13, 1966. 

Epvarvo Marrirt. En torno a la sanción 
de la ley monetaria de 1875. Rev. del Inst. 
de Hist. del Derecho Ricardo Levene, no. 16, 
1965. 

CanLos R. Mero. Los escrutinios de las elec- 
cad presidenciales argentinas (1854-1892). 

Ibid. 

Davi Nasarm. University Experience and 
Political Unrest of Students in Buenos Aires. 
Comp. Educ. Rev., June 1966. 

Lewis A. Tamas. Rubber, Rebels, and Rio 
Branco: The Contest for the Acre. Hisp. Am. 
Hist. Rev., Aug. 1966. 

Josh M. Maroz Urouiyo. Las sociedades 
anónimas en Buenos Aires antes del Código de 
Comercio. Ree. del Inst. de Hist. del Derecho 
Ricardo Levene, no. 16, 1965. 

GonzaLo Vial. Frederick B. Pike's Chile 
and the United States 1880-1962: A Dissent- 
ing View. Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev., Aug. 1966. 

EvoxNE M. Warr. The dranzas of Mariano 
Moreno, Lib. Chron., Univ. of Pa.; Unio. of 
Texas, Spring 1966. 

Kenneru N, Warxer. A Comparison of 
University Reform Movements in Argentina 
and Colombia. Comp. Educ. Rev., June 1966. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, HISTORIOGRAPHY, AND 
ARCHIVAL GUIDES 


GUILLERMO LOHMANN VILLENA. The Papers 
of William Hickling Prescott. Inter-Am. Rey. 
of ibog., July-Sept. 1966. 

R. SCHELLENBERG. Caribbean Archives 
Cabs 1965. Am. Archivist, July 1966. 


BOOKS 


ARorLAGOs, Rarau G. Dr. Francisco R. 
Argilagos Guimferrer (Su vida y su obra). 
Cuadernos de Historia de la Salud Püblica, 
No. 31. Havana: [Ministerio de Salud Püb- 
lica.] 1965. Pp. 106. No charge. 

BagnseR, WiLLARD F, and Ronnina, C. 
Neare. Internal Security and Military Power: 
Counterinsurgency and Civic Action in Latin 
America. Publication of the Mershen Center 
for Education in National Security. [Colum- 
bus:] Ohio State University Press. 1966. Pp. 

338. $6.50. 

aE tres Louis. Soldier in Paradise: The 
Life of Captain John Stedman, 1744-1797. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and World. 1966. 
Pp. 230. $4.75. : 

McGann, Tuomas F. Argentina: The Di- 
vided Land, Searchlight Original. Princeton, 
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N. J.: D. Van Nostrand. 1966. Pp. 127. $1.45. 

OXINSHEVICH, Lro (comp.). Latin America 
in Soviet Writings: A Bibliography. Vol. I, 
1917-1958; Vol. Il, 1959-1964. Ed. by 
Rosert G. Cartton. Hispanic Foundation 
Publications, Nos. 1 and 2. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press for the Library of Congress. 
1966. Pp. xvii, 257; xii, 311. $15.00 each, 
$25.00 the set. 

Perr, ALFREDO M. Centenario del naci- 
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miento del Dr. Emilio Martinez y Martinez, 
1864-1948. Cuadernos de Historia de la Salud 
Pública, No. 30. Havana: [Ministerio de Salud 
Püblica.] 1965. Pp. 153. No charge. 

Tapia, Francisco Xavier. E] cabildo abierto 
colonial: Un estudio de la naturaleza y desar- 
rollo del cabildo abierto, durante los tres siglos 
de la administración colonial española en 
América. Madrid: Ediciones Cultura Hispánica. 
1966. Pp. 133. 50 pts. 
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AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The List of Doctoral Dissertations in Progress or Completed at Colleges and 
Universities in the United States, a triennial publication of the Association, is 
scheduled to appear again in 1967. The 1964 List is available from the Association 
for $1.50. A current file of titles of dissertations in progress is maintained at the 
Association’s office; forms for registering topics are available to individuals or 
departments upon request. Those registering titles of dissertations in progress 
should check previous Lists to prevent duplication. If a topic is changed, the 
Association should be informed of both old and new titles. 

The Association’s Annual Report contains a list of completed dissertations, for 
which a degree has been awarded, each year. 


The Service Center for Teachers of History now has nearly seventy pamphlets 
in its series. Most recently published are Wilcomb E. Washburn, The Age of Dis- 
covery; R. K. Webb, English History, 1815-1914; Edwin S. Gaustad, American 
Religious History; and Jack P. Greene, Revolutionary America. Twenty-five titles 
are now in second or third editions, with other revisions in progress; a dozen new 
titles have been commissioned. 

Pamphlets are priced at fifty cents each, with a discount of 20 per cent offered 
on orders of fifty or more. Payment must accompany all orders—with one excep- 
tion: educational institutions submitting orders of ten dollars or more need not 
enclose payment. Checks should be made payable to the Service Center for Teach- 
ers of History; orders should be addressed to the Service Center at 400 A Street, 
S.E., Washington, D. C. 20003. 


RECENT DEATHS 


Enoch L. Mitchell, professor at Memphis State University, died December 25, 
1965, at the age of sixty-two. 


William M. Jordan of Port Washington, New York, died January 10, 1966. 


On February 25, Franz Schnabel, professor of medieval and modern history 
at the University of Munich and an honorary member of the American Historical 
Association, died at the age of seventy-nine. He was born in Mannheim, the city 
to which his loyalty belonged and which in 1954 made him an honorary citizen. 
He began his academic career in 1920 at the Institute of Technology in Karlsruhe, 
where he became a professor in 1922. In 1936 the Nazis removed him from his 
office for political reasons. In 1947 he was called to the University of Munich 
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where he exercised great academic influence through his large lecture courses and 
seminars. In 1964 he became an emeritus professor. 

Schnabel’s heart belonged to pre-Bismarckian Germany, and, though he 
lectured and published on all ages of modern German history, his chief research 
and writing belonged to the period 1750-1850. His early studies were concerned 
particularly with the formation of the new southern German states in the early 
nineteenth century, but also showed interest in the history of education, which 
characterized his subsequent work. His chief work was his German History in the 
Nineteenth Century (1929-37). It broke completely not only with the &leindeutsch 
view of German history but also with the exclusive concentration on political his- 
tory. Schnabel wanted to show how man was changed not only by political events 
but also by the impact of ideas and material circumstances. The third and fourth 
volumes are really special monographs on the impact of the natural and human- 
istic sciences as well as of the Roman Catholic and Protestant churches. Together 
they lay a firm foundation for the treatment of nineteenth-century German 
history. 


Daniel C. Knowlton, professor emeritus at New York University, died March 
5, at the age of eighty-nine. 


Arthur I. Bernstein of Brooklyn, New York, died April 5, at the age of 
forty-three. 


F. D. Nichol, editor of the Review and Herald, Washington, D. C., died 


June 3. 


Chester Penn Higby, professor emeritus at the University of Wisconsin, died 
June 26, at the age of eighty. Born in Ottawa, Illinois, on October 27, 1885, he 
received his bachelor’s and master’s degrees from Bucknell University, where he 
also later received an honorary degree; in 1919 he obtained his Ph.D. degree from 
Columbia University. He taught at a number of institutions before joining the 
faculty at the University of Wisconsin in x927, at which time he was working to 
found a scholarly review devoted to the publication of articles and book reviews 
in the field of modern European history and to secure constituent membership for 
‘scholars in that field within the broader American Historical Association. His 
efforts were rewarded with the appearance in 1929 of the Journal of Modern His- 
tory and the establishment in 1930 of the Modern European History Section of the 
American Historical Association. He was its first president. Higby was the author 
of The Religious Policy of the Bavarian Government during the Napoleonic 
Period and History of Europe: 1492-1815. 


Frederick W. Loetscher, professor emeritus at Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, died July 31. 


Benjamin H. Pershing of Carrollton, Georgia, died August 4 
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Richard L. Beyer of Gannon College, Erie, Pennsylvania, died August 7. 


The death of Robert Livingston Schuyler, professor emeritus at Columbia Uni- 
versity, on August 15, has left our historical company poorer. He was editor of the 
American Historical Review from 1936 to 1941 and President of the American 
Historical Association in 1951. To those who knew him he was a very great gentle- 
man who taught his students as much by his personality as by didactic instruction. 
His unerring taste played conscience to them, for when tempted to indulge in 
some dubious metaphor, dubious alike in relevance and propriety, many a student 
excised his flight on asking himself: “What would RLS have said to that?” Kind 
but never soft, he had no patience with pretense and humbug. Never claiming 
overmuch for himself (“I am,” he once remarked, “a writer of articles, not of 
books.”), he could appraise his contemporaries and earlier historians as well. No 
one can read his essays on Green and Macaulay and, above all, his hero, Maitland, 
and fail to sense his perception of quality. No one can read the essays in Parlia- 
ment and the British Empire without appreciating that a sure guide is leading 
him through intricate mazes. At his best with a limited subject, Schuyler had the 
knack of distilling from accessible materials applications beyond the immediate 
issue. At the same time he was constantly alive to the quicksands of anachronism, 
where his sensitivity embraced both things and words and prompted him to con- 
demn the jargon that labels everything and comprehends nothing. He did not 
waste words; nor did he debase them. Among all the qualities that drew him to 
Maitland—luminous, concrete, sensitive, ever so learned—none appealed to him 
more than that great historian’s concern with the proper use of words and his 
awareness of the grave dangers, far beyond mere semantics, in disregarding 
changes in meaning. These qualities Schuyler passed on to his students, and, if 
such qualities are less striking than novel interpretations or monumental generali- 
zations, they are no less to be cherished. In the surest way he taught his students— 
and his readers too had they the wit to see—not merely the rudiments but the very 
being of historical study. 


John K. D. Chivers of Lawrenceville, New Jersey, died in August. 


Delio Cantimori, professor of modern history at the University of Florence 
and an honorary member of the American Historical Association, died Septem- 
ber 13, at the age of sixty-two. 

Cantimori came to history from the study of literature and of theology, and 
his work always remained focused on issues of intellectual history. But this interest 
was combined with great sensitivity to social issues and a lively concern for the 
social relevance of ideas. Thus, Cantimori’s masterwork, the Eretict italiani del 
Cinquecento (1939), places the individual figures of the Italian reformers into the 
broad framework of the intellectual and social history of the entire sixteenth cen- 
tury. In his Prospettive di storia ercticale italiana del Cinquecento (1960) Canti- 
mori set forth a comprehensive and stimulating program for the pursuit of fur- 
ther researches in this field. Cantimori’s interests extended far beyond the six- 
teenth century, however. In his Uropisti e riformatori italiani 1794-1847 (1943) 
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he investigated the role that ideas of social radicalism played in the history of the 
Risorgimento. A volume of essays, Studi di storia (1959), shows the remarkable 
extent of Cantimori’s historical concerns. 

Cantimori’s scholarly work was inspired by a deep respect for the uniqueness 
of each human personality, and this expressed itself in the particular attention 
with which he studied the ideas of heretics, outsiders, and minorities. Because of 
the breadth of his views he attracted a great number of students to whom he gave 
unsparingly of his time; American historians working in Italian history will grate- 
fully remember the interest and encouragement they received from him. 


John H. Kent, Roberts Professor of Classical Languages and Literature at the 
University of Vermont, died September 27. 


Waldo Gifford Leland, friend and leader of scholars, died October 19. Born in 
Newton, Massachusetts, July x7, 1879, he was of the second generation of profes- 
sional historians. His passing breaks one of the last links of the present generation 
with the giants of the first. A student of J. Franklin Jameson and long one of his 
chief assistants at the Carnegie Institution of Washington, he also knew Henry 
Adams and in Europe was a friend of Henri Pirenne. A New England gentleman 
who possessed the best qualities, the dignity and learning, of the late nineteenth 
century, he came of age just as the twentieth century was beginning and played a 
leading role in the development of scholarship in the humanities from 1903 to 
the present. 

The offices he held, the work he did, the high standards he maintained, the 
wise counsel he offered to hundreds of aspiring scholars, all brought him fame, 
affection, respect, and admiration. Educated at Brown and Harvard he early 
attracted the attention of leaders of the profession, particularly Jameson’s. In 1907 
he went to Paris to head a historical mission for the Carnegie Institution, to locate 
and to prepare guides to materials for American history. From 1907 to 1914 and 
again from 1922 to 1927 the Lelands often lived in France. He was also Secretary 
of the American Historical Association from 1909 to 1920. In 1927 he became 
director of the American Council of Learned Societies, which he had helped to 
organize, and he remained in that position until 1946. Through these most active 
years he not only aided scholars in Europe and America; he also received 
many honors. Called upon by the United States government to be consultant on 
many missions during the two world wars and the years in between, he always 
represented the interests of scholarship. Internationally his devotion to these 
interests brought him in 1938 to the presidency of the International Committee of 
Historical Sciences. He was always especially proud of his membership in the 
American Philosophical Society, the American Historical Association, the Society 
of American Archivists (president, 1939-1941), Phi Beta Kappa, and the Cosmos 
Club of Washington, D. C. (president, 1947). He never lost his love for France, 
which made him chevalier of the Legion of Honor, or forgot his obligations to 
Brown University (Board of Fellows over many years). 

Among his many publications were guides to the archives of the United States, 
to the social and economic history of World War I, and, above all, his Guide zo 
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Materials for American History in the Archives and Libraries of Paris (Volume I, 
1932; Volume II, 1943; and work in progress). 

While Waldo Leland had predecessors of his same mold in the first generation 
of the profession, it is unlikely that he can have successors of this mold in later 
generations. But the twentieth-century world of scholarship is richer because he 
was part of it. And the many scholars he assisted will perpetuate his memory, as 
does the splendid portrait in the National Archives building. 


Dorothy G. Brunk, Gordon Goodman, George H. Nelson, Mrs. Charles C. 
Ward, and Howard Eugene Wilson, former members of the Association, died 
recently, 
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R. Winkler, 400 A Street S.E., Washington, D. C. 20003 


7. Owner: The American Historical Association, 400 A Street S.E., Washington D. C. 20003; 
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created by Act of Congress on January 4, 1889, for the promotion of historical studies and kindred 
purposes. 
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THE AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Founded in 1884 Chartered by Congress in 1889 
Office: 400 A Srrzer, S. E, WasurcroN, D. C. 20003 


MEMBERSHIP: Persons interested in historical studies, whether profes- 
sionally or otherwise, are invited to membership. Present membership 
ca. 14,000. Members elect the officers by ballot. 


MEETINGS: An annual meeting with a three-day program is held during 
the last days of each year. Many professional historical groups meet 
within or jointly with the Association at this time. The Pacific Coast 
Branch holds separate meetings on the Pacific Coast and publishes the 
Pacific Historical Review. 


PUBLICATIONS AND SERVICES: The official organ, the American 
Historical Review, is published quarterly and sent to all members. It is 
available by subscription to others. In addition, the Association pub- 
lishes its Annual Report, prize monographs, pamphlets designed to aid 
teachers of history, bibliographical as well as other volumes, and a news- 
letter. To promote history and assist historians, the Association offers 
many other services. It also maintains close relations with international, 
specialized, state, and local historical societies through conferences and 
correspondence. 


PRIZES: The Herbert B. Adams Prize of $300 awarded in the even-num- 
bered years for a work in the field of European history. The George 


Louis Beer Prize of $300 awarded annually for a work on any phase of ° 


European international history since 1895. The Albert J. Beveridge 
Award, given annually for the best manuscript in the history of the 


Western Hemisphere, with a cash value of $1,500 and assurance of pub- 


lication. The John H. Dunning Prize of $300 awarded in the even-num- 
bered years for a monograph on any subject relating to American history. 
The Clarence H. Haring Prize of $500 to be awarded every five years 
to:that Latin American who has published the most outstanding book 
in Latin American history during the preceding five years. The Littleton- 
Griswold Prize in Legal History of $500 to be awarded biennially for 
the best published work in the legal history of the American colonies 
and the United States to 1900. The Robert Livingston Schuyler Prize of 
$100 awarded every five years for the best work in modern British and 
Commonwealth. history (next award, 1971). The Watumull Prize of 
$500 awarded biennially for a work on the history of India ae! 
S published i in the United States (next award, 1968). 


DUES: Thefe is no initiation fee. Annual regular dues are $15.00; student 
- $7.50 (faculty signature required), and life $300. All members receive 
the! American Historical Review, the AHA Newsletter, and the a 

^ gram of the annual.meeting. — 


CORRESPONDENCE: Inquiries should be adiga. to m Executive 
Secretary at 400. A Street, SE, Washington, D. C. 26003. ,. 
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New and Recent History Texts from Dorsey 


PUBLISHED IN THE DORSEY SERIES IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
Consulting Editor: Irvin G. Wyllie, University of Wisconsin, Parkside 


THE AGE OF CIVIL WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION, 1830-1900: 

À Book of Interpretive Essays 
Edited by CHARLES CROWE, University of Georgia ` 
The critical essays selected for this book present the major scholarship of the last 
decade on ten Key interpretive problems of the Civil War and Reconstruction 
period, ranging from images of the ante-bellum South to the "retreat from Recon- - 
struction.” 489 pages. Text price: $4.95 (paperbound) 


SCIENCE AND SOCIETY IN THE UNITED STATES 
Zaiten by DAVID VAN TASSEL and MICHAEL G. HALL, both of the University 
of Texas ‘ i 
The essays in this book sum up 19th and 20th century scientific developments in 
nontechnical terms and point up ways in which these developments affected the 
mainstream of American history. 367 pages. Text price: $3.95 (paperbound), $5.95 
(cloth bound) 


TWENTIETH CENTURY AMERICA, Selected Readings 

By E. DAVID CRONON, University of Wisconsin 

This two-volume paperback contains enlightening documentary readings on twentieth 
century American history. Volume I covers the period from the turn of the cen- 
tury to 1983 and Volume II covers the period 1929 to the present. The material is 
topically arranged and presents differing interpretations to stimulate ‘discussion. 
Volume I: 480 pages; Volume II: 494 pages. Text price: $4.50 per volume (paper- 
bound) 


MAIN PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
Edited by HOWARD QUINT, DEAN ALBERTSON, and MILTON CANTOR, all 
of the University of Massachusetts 
This book consists of provocative essays written by specialists and followed by a 
series of accompanying documents which relate to questions raised in the essays. 
Each problem presented serves as a point of departure for class discussion. Volume 
I: 358 pages; Volume II: 884 pages. Text price: $8.50 per volume (paperbound) 


PUBLISHED IN THE DORSEY SERIES IN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Consulting Editor: Theodore S. Hamerow, University of Wisconsin 


READINGS IN RUSSIAN POLITICAL AND DIPLOMATIC HISTORY 
Edited by ALFRED E. SENN, University of Wisconsin i 
The selected readings in this two-volume paperback text cover the entire sweep of 
Russian history, from the emergence of Muscovy to the problem of “peaceful 
coexistence.” The editor has included many useful items not readily available to 
students. Volume I: 245 pages; Volume II: 265 pages. Text price: $3.50 per volume 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY: A Sourcebook 
Edited by DONALD A. WHITE, Hollins College y 
This book is composed of a series of chapters on single topics, each prefaced by a 
` provocative and revealing editorial introduction. A comprehensive collection of 
primary sources, it includes many complete works or large sections of works rather 
than a series of small excerpts. 584 pages. Text price: $6.9 


POSTURE OF EUROPE, 1815-1940 

Readings in Pu ren Intellectual History 
Edited by EUGENE C. BLACK, Brandeis University 
The list of readings in this book follows a traditional organization to complement 
the standard 1815-to-the-present textbooks. The author examinés periods of de- 
velopment in Modern Europe from three approaches— political, social and economic, 
. and cultural. 740 pages. Text price: $8.95 


THE DORSEY PRESS 


"Y WRITE FOR EXAMINATION COPIES FOR COLLEGE ADOPTION 
| HOMEWOOD, ILLINOIS 


PRE SS 


olumbia 
Paperbacks - 


ITALY FROM NAPOLEON TO 
MUSSOLINI 


By RENÉ ALBRECHT-CARRIÉ 


This brilliant analysis of Italian history will attract the 
reader with a genuine interest in contemporary af- 





fairs. “A good . .. account of modern Italian his- 
tee . Y. Herald Tribune Book Review. No. 8 
1.95 . 


THE STORY OF ANCIENT HISTORY 


By JAMES T. SHOTWELL 


A history of history, which recounts how history first 
began in the myths, legends, and poetry of the ancient 
Jewish, Greek, Roman, and Christian cultures. 

No. 18 $1.95 


THE RISE AND FALL OF 
CIVILIZATION 


By SHEPARD B. CLOUGH 


This study of the relationship between economic 
growth and levels of civilization concludes that peaks 
of civilization have been reached shortly after peaks 
of material well-being have been attained. "A thought- 
ful and stimulating book of unusual scope.”—Journal 
of Modern History. No. 21 $1.95 


THE MIND OF NAPOLEON 
A Selection of His Written and Spoken Words 


Edited and translated by 
J. CHRISTOPHER HEROLD 


A selection of written and spoken utterances on a 
variety of subjects, grouped according to broad 
themes and designed to give the readér an insight 
into the mind of a man who combined energy of 
thought and energy of action to an exceptional de- 
gree. No. 23 $2.25 
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Columbia 
Paperbacks 


THE POETRY OF HISTORY 
By EMERY NEFF 


In discussing Voltaire, Gibbon, Carlyle, Toynbee, and 
others, the author points out how the spirit, form, 
and content of historiography have been affected by 
literature and literary scholarship. “Both a work of 
scholarship and a work of art. . ."— Allen Nevins 
No. 25 $1.80 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM IN THE AGE 
OF THE COLLEGE 


By RICHARD HOFSTADER 


"A valuable and brilliantly written study . . . It is 
both an analytical and informative (account) ... of 
the nourishing forces in American life which have 
transformed the tender plant of academic freedom 
into a robust flower . . ,"—Sidney Hook, N. Y. Times. 
No. 11 $1.95 


POPULAR EDUCATION AND 
DEMOCRATIC THOUGHT IN 
AMERICA 


By RUSH WELTER 


"One of the most important and challenging books 
ever published in the field of the history of Amer- 
ican education."— Annals. No. 63 $2.45 


THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF 
HISTORY 


By EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN 


A classic for decades, this book explains the genesis 
and development of "historical materialism" and its 
applications in the thought of Marx, Engles, Lewis 
Henry Morgan, and others, No. 26 $1.50 


XXXVI 


LIBERTY AND REFORMATION IN THE 
PURITAN REVOLUTION 


By WILLIAM HALLER 


“A rich and mellow book ... a fundamental con- 
tribution to our knowledge ‘of a seminal age and to 
our understanding of such important men as Lil- 
burne, Overton, Walwyn, Roger Williams, John Mil- 
ton, and Cromwell"—D. A. Roberts, The Nation. 
No. 47 $2.45 


TWENTIETH CENTURY CHINA 


By O. EDMUND CLUBB 


"In no other work in English will one find a more 
graphic, more brutally realistic account . . . of the 
conflicts between China, Japan, Russia and the United 
States to shape the future of eastern Asia."—N. Y. 
Times Book Review. No. 59 $2.75 


AN INTRODUCTION TO BRAZIL 
By CHARLES WAGLEY 


“This is the most lucid, useful and up-to-date inter- 
pretation of contemporary Brazil now available in 
English."—N. Y. Times Book Review. No. 60 $2.25 


PEACE BY REVOLUTION 
Mexico After 1910 
By FRANK TANNENBAUM 


"Probably the most thoroughly integrated study of 
the results of the Mexican revolution that anyone has 
en so far, in English."—N. Y. Times. No. 68 
2.45 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM IN THE AGE 
OF THE UNIVERSITY 


By WALTER P. METZGER 


An account of the emergence of the modern univer- 
sity in America and how it required a new bureau- 
cratic organization as well as a fresh evaluation of 
the concept of academic freedom. "A pioneering 
work on academic freedom."— Social Studies. 

No. 12 $1.95 





See them at your college bookstore, or write for 
examination copies and complete paperback catalog. 
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THE 
UNITED 
STATES OF 


AMERICA 
A History 


“READINGS IN 
AMERICAN 


HISTORY 


A HISTORY 
OF THE 


OLD SOUTH 
Second Edition 


SINCE 1900: 
A History of the 
United States 

in Our Times 
Fourth Edition 


By DEXTER PERKINS, and GLYNDON G. VAN DEUSEN, both, 
Emeritus, University of Rochester 


Professors Perkins and Van Deusen have brilliantly recon- 
structed the great mosaic that is American history—from the 
discovery of the New World to the Kennedy Administration. 
The theme is the development of institutions and ways of 
life. The emphasis is on politics and economics, but social, 
intellectual, and diplomatic history have been artfully inte- 
grated into the narrative. 


Volume I, 1962, 818 pages, $8.95 
Volume II, 1962, 845 pages, $8.95 


Edited by GLYNDON G. VAN Deusen, Emeritus, University of 
Rochester, and HERBERT J. Bass, Temple University 


The historians represented in this volume hold sixteen 
Pulitzer, one Parkman, and eight Bancroft prizes. Combin- 
ing sound and provocative interpretations with literary skill 
to provide a realistic and challenging experience for begin- 
ning students, they provide analytic and narrative studies of 
major topics in American history. 


Volume I, To 1877, 1963, 450 pages, paper, $3.75 
Volume II, Since 1865, 1963, 430 pages, paper, $3.75 


1966, 608 pages, $8.95 


By CLEMENT Eaton, University of Kentucky 


Research during the past fifteen years in such areas as 
slavery, the Southern working class, the Southern woman, and 
the Southern aristocracy has been included in this Second 
Edition of a much praised work—a history of the South from 
the colonial period to the years just prior to the Civil War. 


1966, 608 pages, $8.95 


By Oscar T. BARCE, JR, and NELsoN M. BLAKE, both of 


Syracuse University 


In this updated Fourth Edition, the reader will find 
thorough coverage of the political, economic, social, and 
diplomatic complexities of our country in this century. Cov- 
ering American history into d nson Administration, 
this edition includes a discussion of the 1964 campaigns for 
the presidency, the election, and its implications. 


1965, 912 pages, $8.95 


Write to the faculty service desk for examination copies. 


THE 
AMERICAN 


PAST: 
Conflicting 
Interpretations 
of Gredt Issues 
Second Edition 


ISSUES IN 
AMERICAN 
DIPLOMACY 


SOURCES IN 
AMERICAN 
DIPLOMACY 


By SmwNEY Fme and Gerard S. Brown, both of The Uni- 
versity of Michigan 


Highly praised for its approach—the pairing of diverging 
interpretations of major issues of the nation's history—I' HE 
AMERICAN PAST continues to provide the student with 
examples of exceptional historical writing. The articles are 
drawn from historical journals, periodicals of a more general 
nature, plus monographs and other works. This edition con- 
tains many new selections that not only sharpen the focus of 
conflict but also keep students abreast of the most recent 
scholarship. 


Volume I: 1965, 608 pages, paper, $4.25 
Volume II: 1965, 608 pages, paper, $4.25 


Edited by ARMIN RAPPAPORT, University of California, Berke- 
ley : 
This two volume collection of readings covers major issues 
in American diplomatic history from the Revolution to the 
seizure of China by the Communists. Each volume includes 
two articles by well-known diplomatic historians presenting 
opposing points of view on various issues. This is an excellent 
means of stimulating student thought, analysis, and discus- 
sion, 
Volume I: The Formative Years to 1895. 1965, 416 pages, 
paper, $3.95 


Volume Il: World Power and Leadership Since 1895. 1965, 


416 pages, paper, $3.95 


Edited by ARMIN RAPPAPORT 


Compact, comprehensive, and inexpensive, this is a collection 
of documents fundamental to the diplomatic history of the 
United States. Designed for use with Professor Rappaport's 
Issues in American Diplomacy, it is also suitable for use with 
any narrative text on the subject. As the editor states in the 
Preface, his "criterion for selecting a particular item was its 
relevance to a major event, Thus each of the important mile- 
stones in our diplomatic history is represented by a docu- 
ment.” 


1966, 384 pages, paper, $3.95 


The Macmillan Company 


866 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022 
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KEY TEXTS IN EUROPEAN AND 


CRITICAL ISSUES IN HISTORY 


General Editor: Richard E. Sullivan, Michigan State University 


This impressive new “problem” text offers a broadly-conceived 
presentation of critical issues in history from ancient times to 
the present. 


Special features of the text include: 
e Substantial editorial introductions for each period 
under discussion 
e A balance of critical viewpoints; three or four diver- 
gent opinions from the best historical literature pro- 
vided for each problem 
e Introductory statements to set the scene for each 
problem 
e Short headnotes to identify each selection and mark 
points of particular emphasis 
CRITICAL ISSUES IN HISTORY makes an extremely flexible 
teaching tool for a wide variety of survey and period courses at 
freshman level. 
Two-Volume Paper Edition 
I. Ancient Times to 1648; II. 1648 to the Present 


Siz-Volume Paper Edition 
I. The Ancient World to A.D. 400; II. The Middle 
Ages, 400-1250; III. The Eve of the Modern World, 
1250-1648; IV. The Early Modern Era, 1648-1770; 
V. The Age of Revolution, 1770-1870; VI. War and 
Totalitarianism, 1871 to the Present 

Ready in January 


THE WESTERN TRADITION, A Book of Readings, 
Second Edition 
Eugen Weber, University of California, Los Angeles 
THE WESTERN TRADITION is an unmatched collection of 
the world’s great writings—political, economic, cultural, religious, 
social—from the ancient Egyptian Hymn to the Nue to Norbert 
Wiener’s Cybernetics and Society. Professor Weber has included 
both classic selections, and many unusual writings not found in 
the average collection. The Second Edition is available in four 
convenient forms: 
Complete Edition 
From the Ancient World to the Atomic Age _ 
Clothbound 966 pages $8.96 
Two-Volume Paper Edition 
I. From the Ancient World to Louis XIV; 
II. From the Enlightenment to the Atomic Age- 
$8.95 each 
Alternate Paper Edition 
From the Renaissance to the Atomic Age 


$4.95 





WORLD HISTORY —FROM HEATH 


A HISTORY OF THE WESTERN WORLD 
General Editor: Shepard B. Clough, Columbia University 


This widely-adopted text presents history in terms of the major 
forces—political, religious, economic, scientific, social, and cul- 
tural—that have helped to shape Western Civilization from 
ancient times to the present. Published in three alternate edi- 
tions: 
Complete Edition 1408 pages $11.60 
Two-Volume Paper Edition 
I. Ancient Times to 1715; IL 1715 to the Present 
$6.96 each 
Three-Volume Paper Edition 
I. Ancient and Medieval (to 1500) 
886 pages $2.95 
II. Early Modern Times (1500-1815) 
538 pages $4.95 
III. Modern Times (1815 to the Present) 
526 pages $4.95 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
General Editor: Lacey Baldwin Smith, Northwestern University 


All four volumes of this eminently readable account and appraisal 
of English history incorporate the latest research findings and 
take into account modern interpretations of American and British 
scholars. 
I. The Making of England, 55 B.C.—1399 
248 pages $2.75 
II. This Realm of England, 1399— 1688 
$20 pages $3.05 
III. The Age of Aristocracy, 1688—1830 
252 pages $82.75 
IV. Britain Yesterday and Today, 1830 
to the Present 
400 pages $3.50 
All Volumes Paperbound 
Boxed Set of Four Volumes $9.95 


D. C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 


Home Office: Boston, Mass. 02116 ' 
Sales Offices: Englewood, N. J. 07631 Indianapolis, Ind. 46219 
San Francisco, Calif. 94105 Atlanta, Ga. 30324 Dallas, Tex. 
75247 London W.C.1 Toronto 2-B 
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The American Nation 


A History of the United States 
John A. Garraty 


This new and successful text is characterized by the personality, perspective, objective, 
and style of one author. Based on the latest research in the field, THE AMERICAN 
NATION, focuses on themes in American history which lend clarity and perspective to 
the social and economic Issues of today. Covering the history of the United States from 
ifs exploration to the present, this text Is the first to transcend the administratlon-by- 
administration treatment of post-World War II days. Events are illuminated and dis- 
tinguished through dramatization. Political and social coverage extends to 1965, sta- 
tistics to +1963 and 1964. Specific examples and revealing quotations from source 
material and key secondary works are cited, Five twenty-five page portfolios of full- 


color and black-and-white Illustrations with text. Numerous other illustrations. 


920 pages, $10.00 


Student's Guide to accompany The American Nation 

by Philip H. Jordan, Jr. 

Intended as a workbook to foster tha assimilation and interpretation of the materlal, 
the STUDENT'S GUIDE presents an outline of each chapter, pivotal passages from the 


text, quotations from the sources, and factual and Interpretative questions for study. 
380 pages, $3.50 


Instructor's Manual to accompany the American Nation 
by Philip H. Jordan, Jr., with Patrick Abbazia 
Offers a brief recapitulation and analysis of each chapter, suggestions for lectures, 


objectlve and essay questions for examinations, toples for student reports, and a sug- 


gested plan for use of picture essays in class, 


A Joint Publication of Harper & Row, Publishers 
and the American Heritage Publishing Company, Inc. 


Harper & Row, Publishers 49 East 33d Street, New York 10016 
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Two Outstanding Series 


INTERPRETATIONS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
John Higham and Bradford Perkins, Editors 


the first four volumes 


Ante-Bellum Reform 
l David B. Davis 


The South and the Sectional Image 
Dewey W. Grantham, Jr. 


Reconstruction 
Staughton Lynd 


Three American. Empires 
John Jay TePaske 


MAJOR TRADITIONS OF WORLD CIVILIZATION 
Hayden V. White, Editor 


the first three volumes : 
The Judaeo-Christian Tradition 
J. H. Hexter 


The Byzantine Tradition 
D. A. Miller 


The Ancient Near-Eastern Tradition 


Milton Covensky 


Harper & Row, Publishers 
49 East 33d Street, New York 10016 
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New 


Social Disorder in South China, 1839-1861. FREDERICK WAKEMAN, JR. 

A lively account of events in the Canton area during the Opium War and 
the Taiping Rebellion. “Wakeman draws on an amazing range of hitherto 
unused sources; he shifts from mood to mood with intense but controlled 
drama; and he writes with both power and polish."—Prof. Mary C. Wright, 
Yale University. $6.00 





Strangers at the Gate 


The Communist Movement in Iran 


SEPEHR ZABIH. Communism has had a relatively long history in Iran, where it 
first came to public notice in 1920, but Mr. Zabih's is the frst comprehensive 
study of its evolution there. To offer this objective and authoritative account, 
Mr. Zabih has drawn on hitherto unused primary sources, including inter- 
views with participants in the events described. $6.00 


The Spiritual Conquest of Mexico 


ROBERT RICARD, Translated by Lesley Byrd Simpson. This is the authoritative 
history of the heroic period during which the Franciscan, Dominican, and 
Augustine Friars established the Church in Mexico. Professor Ricard’s ac- 
count, recognized as the classic study of the period, spans the years between 
the arrival of the first mission. in 1524 zd the coming of the Jesuits to 
Mexico in, 1572. The work is at once ethnology, prehistory, and a history of 
culture and art; it is characterized throughout by mastery of sources, thought- 
ful, subtle, and objective examination, and a perceptive analysis of theologi- 
cal questions. , $10.00 


The Transformation of the-Roman World 


Gibbon's Problem After Two Centuries, Edited by LYNN WHITE, JR. In this 
re-evaluation of the problems raised by Gibbon in Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, a group of historians examines the changes in historical 
perspectives between Gibbon’s time and the present. The book discusses what 
happened as we now see it, in the age of the Roman world's transformation; 
why Gibbon saw things as he did; and why our point of view differs from his. 

$6.95 


Charles IPs Escape from Worcester 


Edited by WILLIAM MATTHEWS. In September, 1651, Charles Stuart's army was 
routed by Cromwell's superior forces upon the battlefield of Worcester. A 
fugitive for six weeks, Charles finally escaped to exile abroad. The present 
edition of documents relating to the most adventurous escape in the history 
of the English monarchy fulfills Samuel Pepy's intention to publish the 
narratives, which are presented here as they are in his Boscobel collection, 
including some accounts never before published. $4.50 


A from California 


Aj UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS, BERKELEY, 94720 


The impact of the Civil War 
on the American woman 


—North and South 


.., on her economic, social and intellectual 


development, and on her status at home, 
in society, and in the business world. 


Bonnet Brigades 


by MARY ELIZABETH MASSEY 


The newest volume in The Impact of the Civil War series 
(edited by Allan Nevins) 
Illustrated * Indexed * 416 pages * $7.95 * now at better bookstores 


ALFRED A: KNOPF MR 
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A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


DAVID HARRIS WILLSON, 
University of Minnesota 


Covering British history from the 
earliest times to the present, this 
book provides the student with in- 
teresting, balanced coverage. The 
author gives equally good cover- 
age to both political and constitu- 
tional history, and throughout the 
book incorporates the findings of 
recent scholarship. 


Feb. 1967 896 pp. $10.95 tent. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES Vol. 


OSCAR HANDLIN, Winthrop 
Professor of History, Harvard 
University 


A major contribution to the field 
of American history, this new text 
by one of America's leading his- 
torians is specifically oriented to- 
ward making the subject matter 
interesting, understandable—and 
teachable. Vol. I will be ready this 
spring for Fall 1967 adoptions. 
Vol. II will be available in late 
1967. 


March 1967 736 pp. $9.95 tent. 


Holt, Rinehart 


and Winston, INC. g 


383 Madison Avenue, 
New York, New York 10017 
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SOVIET AND CHINESE COMMUNISM 


Similarities and Differences 


Edited and with an Introduction by Donald W. Treadgold. The 
ideological, political, economic, and social aspects of the two 
systems are examined by twenty of the Western world’s foremost 
authorities: S. H. Chen, Jerome Alan Cohen, Alexander Dallin, 
Victor Erlich, Merle Fainsod, Mark G. Field, Gregory Grossman, 
Harold D. Lasswell, J. M. H. Lindbeck, Leon Lipson, Richard 
Lowenthal, Sidney Monas, Richard Pipes, Lucian W. Pye, Franz 
Schurmann, George E. Taylor, Ezra F. Vogel, K. C. Yeh, Donald 
S. Zagoria, and the editor, Donald W. Treadgold. 


Contents: Antecedents of Communism in Russia and China; The 
Communist Parties: Transformations after the Assumption of 
Power; Communist Law and Social Change; Freedom and 
Control; Strategies and Tactics of Economic Development; Russia 
and China in International Affairs; Russia and China in a Modern- 
izing World. 


The contributors to each section speak with authority and clarity 


on a variety of key issues. In its entirety, this volume will be an 
indispensable source for all who seek to understand the Com- 
munist movement since World War IJ. January. 528 pages. $10.00 


RETREAT FROM CHINA 


British Policy in the Far East, 1937-1941 


Nicholas R. Clifford. Analyzes Great Britain's response to the 
undeclared war in China and to Japan's empire building through- 
out Asia. The author's re-evaluation of the traditional concept of 
appeasement provides insight into a neglected but vital chapter 
in the diplomatic history of the 1930's. January. 400 pages. $7.50 


Examination copies.are available upon request. 
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vermei New in 1967 


THE AGE OF THE ECONOMIC REVOLUTION, 1876-1901 


Scott, Foresman American History Series 


" 


CARL N. Dxorzn, Vassar College © 


A highly interpretive work, topically organized, this book shows 
how the transition from an agrarian to an industrial nation changed 
American society and thought. Major interpretations and their 
originators are considered, and emphasis is given to causation, 
implication, and Fons i in dealing with important issues. 
Six chapters focus on the key themes of the prred and employ 
traditional factual data to explain and support the author's analyses. 
Five of these chapters contain black-and-white picture essays with 
textual essays to relate the illustrations to each other and to major 
topics within the text. The book also includes a comprehensive 
and integrated map, chart, and graph program which supplements 
major ideas and themes and provides balanced coverage of economic, 
cultural, and political matters. Designed as basic reading for the 
economic history segment of the American history survey course, the 
text can be combined with other books on specific aspects of Ameri- 
can history or with a general survey text. Ready in April, approx. 
224 pages, softbound: prob. $2.25, hardbound: prob. $3.75 


CONTEMPORARY CIVILIZATION 
Issue 4 
James Finptay, DePauw University 


A collection of essays on the world in the mid-sixties, this book can 
be used as a basic text in a current affairs course, as one element in 
a social sciences survey, or as supplementary material in a political 
science course such as American Institutions or International Rela- 
tions. The selections are completely different from those appearing 
in the previous editions of the book and represent a wide range 
of institutions and areas of special interest. The essays are generally 
political in emphasis but include consideration of social problems, 
science, religion, and the arts. A preface by Henry Steele Commager 
and a separate section of readings from current journals and maga- 
zines provide additional perspective. Issue 4 contains four maps, 50 
photographs, and a chronological chart of significant events since 
1945 which has been updated and keyed more directly to the essays. 
Ready in April, approx. 320 pages, softbound, prob. $3.50 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY College Division 
Glenview, Illinois Atlanta Dallas Palo Alto Oakland, N. J. 









from Cambridge 


The Methuens and Portugal 
A. D. FRANCIS 


An account of Anglo-Portuguese diplomatic and commercial 
relations between 1691 and 1708. Any study of this aspect of the 
War of the Spanish Succession hinges on the dispatches of John 
and Paul Methuen, father and son who each served as English 
Ambassador to Portugal. 


Mr Francis integrates the Peninsular story in the complicated 
general history of the time, . $15.00 


A Short History of Yugoslavia 
Edited by STEPHEN CLISSOLD 


Covers the history, from early times to 1966, of the states which 
now comprise the Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia. This 
is the latest in a series of short national histories based on the 
relevant sections of the Handbooks produced by the British 
Naval Intelligence Division during the war. Others available are 
France, Germany, Italy and Greece. 41 maps. $5.95 


'The Occupation of Chios by the Germans, 1941-1944 
PHILIP P. ARGENTI 


An account of the German octupation and administration of the 
island, the liberation and some of the events following. 


The narrative is supported by a variety of documents in their 
original languages. These include official papers from the Greek 
Embassy in Ankara, captured German war diaries, Minutes of 
the Municipal Council, etc. $22.50 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


32 East 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 10022 
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from Cambridge 





Evolution and Society 
J. W. BURROW 


A study of the development of social evolutionary theory in 
Victorian England. The period from 1860 to 1890 is emphasized, 
although the themes discussed are traced from the late eigh- 
„teenth century. 


Among the evolutionary social theorists, Dr Burrow deals 
particularly with Henry Maine, Herbert Spencer and E. B. Tylor. 
$8.50 


The Making of the Second Reform Bill 
F. B. SMITH 


The important political events described in this detailed account 
of the passing of the 1867 Second Reform Bill are seen in the 
context of rapid social change and popular agitation. Dr Smith 
has used the private papers of Earl Russell, Gladstone and 
Disraeli, and traces their policies and motives. $10.50 


Cambridge University Press Library Editions (CUPLE), 
anew project, brings back into print 

standard works that have been unavailable 

for many years. T'he first reissues are: 


N. K. CHADWICK: The Beginnings of Russian History $ 4.50 
H. M. CHADWICK: The Nationalities of Europe $ 5.00 
MARGARET DEANESLY: The Lollard Bible $11.00 
C. H. GARRETT: The Marian Exiles $ 8.50 
MICHAEL OAKESHOTT: Experience and Its Modes ' $ 8.50 
W. W. TARN: The Grecks in Bactria and India $12.50 
C. H. WILSON: Anglo-Dutch Comunerce and Finance in the 

Eighteenth Century $ 6.50 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


32 East 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 10022 
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Asian history . 
African history 
American history 


New Paperbacks from Spectrum /zwBooks 


` Two new books in the Asian Civilization series 


The Emergence of Modern Southeast Asia: 1511-1957 


.edited by John Bastin, University of London. This collection examines the 
450 years of colonial rule in Southeast Asia from the 16th century until the 
1950s. Describes the Dutch in Indonesia, the British in Malaya and Burma, 
the French in Indo-China, and the U. S. in the Philippines. Feb. 1967, paper 
$1.95, cloth $4.95 


The Traditional Near East 


sett by J. Stewart-Robinson, The University of Michigan. Eight essays sur- 
eying the social, political, and religious history of the Near East. Covers the 
uence of Islam on law, philosophy, culture, and literature from the 7th 

: century to modern times. Just published, paper $1. 95, cloth $4.95 


Interprets the impact of Christianity on Asia, Africa, and the South Pacific 


Christianity in the Non-Western World 


edited by Charles W. Forman, Yale University Divinity School. The writings 
of missionaries and travelers from the 16th to the 20th century. Sets forth the 
rich history of Christian missionary work, stressing the historic encounter 
between Western and non-Western culture. Global History series Feb. 1967, 
paper $1.95, cloth $4.95 . 


The -first book of its kind in English to examine the French legacy in Africa 


West Africa: The Former French States : 


by John D. Hargreaves, University of Aberdeen. Relates the varied historical 
backgrounds of t Dahomey, Guinea, Ivory Coast, Mali, Togo, Mauritania, Niger, 
Senegal and Upper Volta to their differing approaches to modern statehood. 

Analyzes the effects of French colonialism on the nations. Modern Nations in 
Historical Perspective series. Feb. 1967, paper $1.95, cloth $4.95 


A classic in American history, now in one volume 


History of the United States During the Administrations of Jeffer- 
. son and Madison, by Henry Adams : 


edited and abridged by George Dangerfield, Pulitzer Prize winning historian, 
and Otey M. Scruggs, University of California, Santa Barbara. 'This abridg- 
ment—now in one convenient volume— preserves the flavor and continuity of' 
Adams' original nine-volume classic. Classics in' History series. Just published 
paper $2.95, cloth $595 (384 pp.) 


College Professors—review copies available from Prentice-Hall fleld representatives. 
Avallable at your Vooketoze: d 


SPECTRUM ÆN BOOKS 2:5. ore 
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Organized around themes — f Cy 


Rooted in facts 


THE RISE AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
WESTERN CIVILIZATION 
Volume | 


By 


JOHN L. STIPP, Knox College 
C. WARREN HOLLISTER, University of California, Santa Barbara 
ALLEN W. DIRRIM, San Fernando Valley State College 


This book presents a study of the genesis, development, and merging of the 
main currents of western civilization from c. 3000 B.C. to the present-—the 
first volume carrying the student to the mid-1600's. Utilizing a clear nar- 
rative style, the book aims at integration of the various aspects of hu- 
man experience in western culture, rather than their separate description. 
It exposes the reader to a problem-oriented approach, slowing down periodi- 
cally for depth treatment of cruclal decisions and actlons. Trends and move- 
ments are emphasized in an attempt to further integrate the material. 


Check these outstanding features 


Integrates the multiple strands of the fabric of western culture 
e Uses a “problems” approach 


e Features a narrative style as an important element in the understand- 
ing of historica! material 


Acknowledges pluralistic interpretations 


e Avoids technical or professional terminology 


1966. 643 pages. $8.95. 


Order from your bookseller, or 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. l 
605 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10016 . 
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ISOLATIONISTS—RIGHT, LEFT, OR CENTER? 
TIsolationism in America, 1935-1941 


By MANFRED JONAS. The author shows how representatives 
of nearly every segment of the American political scene united 
in the isolationist movement. He documents his analysis with 
excerpts from the letters and papers of leading isolationists and 
brief biographical sketches of them, and concludes by contrasting 
true isolationism with the belligerent “new unilateralism” of 
contemporary right-wingers and with the so-called neo-isola- 
tionism of today’s liberals. 304 pages. $7.50 


WERE ANTIFEDERALISTS ANTI-UNION? 
The Eleventh Pillar 
New York State and the Federal Constitution 


By LINDA GRANT DE PAUW. The contest over New York's 
ratification of the federal Constitution involved the deepest 
political beliefs of its participants. In the first book-length work 
to deal exclusively with this subject, Linda Grant De Pauw 
argues convincingly that Antifederalism in New York was com- 
patible with a strong attachment to the Union and a sincere 
desire to augment the power of the federal government. This 
study won the 1964 Beveridge Award of the American Historical 
Association. Map. 288 pages. $6.50 


WHOSE MONEY WAS ON THE CONQUISTADORES? 


Enterprise and Adventure 


The Genoese in Seville and the 
Opening of the New World 


By RUTH PIKE. The discovery of America found Spain com- 
pletely without the financial resources to open up the New 
World. It was the Genoese merchant colony in Seville who 
provided the capital necessary for the creation of the Spanish 
Empire in America. Basing her work chiefly on the Sevillian 
Protocols, the author shows how by the last quarter of the six- 
teenth century the Sevillian Genoese came to dominate Spanish 
finance both at home and abroad. 

Frontispiece. 242 pages. $6.75 


Cornell University Press 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 14850 


GERS 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 





WILLIAM 
COBBETT: 


His Thought and His Times 


by John W. Osborne 


A fresh appraisal of the controversial 
journalist, member of Parliament, 
and author, based upon the latest 
knowledge of early nineteenth-cen- 
tury England, and a thorough study 
of all of Cobbett’s published writ- 
ings. "The work will counter some 
of the critical adulation of the past. 
. . . A work of solid scholarship." 
—DEAN CHARLES H, KEGEL, 

Idaho State University 
272 pages, bibliography, index, 
frontispiece $10.00 


VANISHING 
TRONWORKS 
OF THE RAMAPOS 


by James M. Ransom 


This generously illustrated volume is 
the story of early iron mining and 
manufacturing in the Ramapo hills, 
and of the hardy men who made this 
industry possible and left their mark 
on American history. The many maps 
and photographs show sites of mines 
and ruins that may be visited today. 
382 pages, notes, glossary, bibliog- 
raphy, index, more than 100 illustra- 
tions ' $10.00 


H 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY PRESS 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 
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MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 


WE ARE NOW PREPARING 
PUBLICATION SCHEDULES 


FOR 1967-8. 


SEND MANUSCRIPT FOR 
FREE REPORT OR WRITE 
FOR BROCHURE AH. 


Seth Richards 
PUBLISHER 


PAGEANT PRESS 


101 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


INTERESTED IN THE 
AMERICAN INDIAN? 


In one book, REFERENCE ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA OF THE AMERICAN 
INDIAN, you will find everything 
you want to know. . . . Biographies 
of notable living Indians; organiza- 
tions and groups interested in Indian 
affairs; government agencies; reserva- 
tions and tribal councils; Indian 
schools; 2,000 books on Indians, with 
annotations, classified by subject; mu- 
seums and libraries; sources of au- 
thentic Indian axts and crafts; state 
parks, memorials and monuments; 
related. newspapers, magazines and 
periodicals; related course offerings 
of American colleges and universities, 


“A total of 544 pages, hardbound— 


the most complete guide to the Ameri- 
can Indian ever published. First 
printing price, only $15 per copy— 
ON APPROVAL. Send no money. 
Order today from publisher: B. KLEIN 
AND COMPANY, Dept. 10, 104 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10011. 
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ALBERT BALLIN 


. Business and Politics in Imperial Germany 
1888-1918 
BY LAMAR CECIL 


This study of Albert Ballin, a powerful member of the banking and 
commerical elite in Imperial Germany and manager of the Hamburg- 
American Line, illuminates the political and social structure of the 
aristocracy and the upper-middle class in the German Empire. Ballin 
strove to use his influence with the Kaiser to keep the world at peace, 
but he overestimated his ability to change national policy, and his at- 
tempts at mediation failed. 


325 pages. $9.06 


YORCK AND THE ERA OF 
PRUSSIAN REFORM 


BY PETER PARET 


The subject of this book is the reaction of a conservative society to 
revolutionary pressures. Professor Paret shows that Yorck, generally 
thought of as the most reactionary of Prussian officers, was in fact an 
unusually effective agent of change. Emphasis is placed on the influence 
of the Napoleonic challenge, and on the specifics of modernization in the 
areas of manpower policy, education, and military affairs. 

; > 443 pages. $8.50 


THE FORMATION OF ENGLISH 
NEOCLASSICAL THOUGHT 
BY JAMES WILLIAM JOHNSON 


In this re-examination of prevalent critical assumptions, Professor Jobn- 
son questions the proposition that English Neo-Classicism was primarily 
a literary and stylistic phenomenon. By showing that "Neo-Classical 
thought was strongly influenced by classical historiography, he demon- 
strates that it grew out of a world-view shaped by factors far beyond 
the limited ones of Virgil, Horace, and Aristotle. 

374 pages. $9.00 
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THE KOREAN COMMUNIST MOVEMENT 
1918-1948 


BY DAE-SOOK SUH 


In this study of the origins and development of the old Communist 
Movement in Korea, Professor Suh shows that it was not the old Com- 
munist revolutionaries who came to power in North Korea after the 
1945 partition, but a new group led by Kim Il-sÓng under the aegis of 
the Russians. His evidence refutes the m propagated by the present 
leaders of North Korea in which Kim plays a role similar to those of 
Lenin and Mao Tse-tung. 

400 pages. $12.50 


WARLORD 
Yen Hsi-shan in Shansi Province 
1911-1949 


BY DONALD G. GILLIN 


This is an enquiry into the dynamics of local and regional government 
in China, as Umed by the policies of the alra Yen Hsi-shan. 
The schemes Yen tried to carry out in Shansi constitute one of the 
last systematic attempts to bring about reform in China along conserva- 
tive lines. One of the first sect studies of a major Chinese warlord, 
this book should be of interest to all students of modern China. 


300 pages. $9.00 


THE ALBANIAN NATIONAL 
AWAKENING, 1878-1912 
BY STAVRO SKENDI 


In its long struggle for national unity, Albania faced complex problems, 
both internal and external. The progress and setbacks of that struggle 
are traced step by step in this study of the least-well-known period in 
the intricate history of this small but strategic country and its old and 
interesting people. : 

n 514 pages. $12.50 
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An Inexpensive Paperback Guide 


to the Methods and Sources 
of Historical Research 


Not a Book of Readings—An ORIGINAL 
Work to Supplement Textbooks in 
Western Civilization and Ancient History 


Paths To The Ancient Past 


By TOM B. JONES, University of Minnesota 


Illustrated and classroom-tested, this supplementary text en- 
courages students to explore the methods of history. It explores 
such questions as— 


* How does the historian recreate the past? 
* What are the values and limitations of archaeology? 
* What do ancient documents have to contribute? 


* How does one decipher an unknown script or resurrect a 
dead language? 


* What problems are encountered in dealing with literary 
sources? 


CONTENTS: Preface. Introduction. ARCHAEOLOGY: The Rediscovery of As- 
syria; The Americans at Nippur; The Excavation of Troy. DECIPHER- 
MENT: The Decipherment of the Cuneiform; The Decipherment of 
Minoan Linear B; A Few Basic Facts About Ancient Writing. LITERARY 
sources: The Tale of Gyges; The Historical Gyges; The Later History 
of Lydia. cRITICISM, EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL: Internal Criticiem. THE 
LABYRINTH OF CHRONOS. A WORD ABOUT DOCUMENTS, NUMISMATICS. CON- 
CLUSION. INDEX. 


January, 1967 208 pages paper, $1.95 
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Interpretations of 
American History 


PATTERNS AND PERSPECTIVES 


Two Volumes, Paper 


By Gerald N. Grob and George A. Billias, 


both of Clark University 


Unlike most supplementary readers, this work has chapter- 
length introductions to each group of selections. Taken as a 
whole, these introductions provide an interpretive framework 
‘for the entire span of American history. The selections have 
been chosen to reflect both scholarly and literary excellence, 
and deal not only with how the interpretations of American 
history have changed, but more importantly, why such 
changes have taken place. Organized in two volumes, Volume 
I covers through 1877; Volume II examines the period from 


1865 to the present. 


lviii 





Contents of Volume I è 


Preface. INTRODUCTION. (William Bradford, Frederick Jackson 
Turner, John Higham). THE PURITANS: BIGOTS OR BUILDERS? 
(Thomas J. Wertenbaker, Clifford K. Shipton, Daniel J. Boor- 
' stin). BRITISH MERCANTILISM AND THE AMERICAN COLONIES: , 
HELP or HINDRANCE? (Louis M. Hacker, Lawrence A. Harper, 
Oliver M. Dickerson). THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION: REVOLU- 
TIONARY OR NONREVOLUTIONARY? (J. Franklin Jameson, Daniel 
J. Boorstin, Gordon S. Wood). THE GONSTITUTION: CONFLICT 
oR ConsENsus? (Charles A. Beard, Henry S. Commager, Robert 
E. Brown). THE FEDERAL ERA: HAMILTONIAN OR JEFFERSONIAN? 
(Vernon L. Parrington, Rexford G. Tugwell and Joseph Dorf- 
man, Morton Borden). JAcksoNiAN DEMOCRACY: WORKING 
Crass oR MippLE Crass? (Bray Hammond, Marvin Meyers, Lee 
Benson). THe CiviL Wam:. REPRESSIBLE OR IRREPRESSIBLE? 
(Frank L. Owsley, J. G. Randall, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr.). 
‘THE RECONSTRUCTION ERA: CONSTRUCTIVE OR DESTRUCTIVE? 
(Albert B. Moore, Francis B. Simkins, Kenneth M. Stampp). 
INDEX. : 


Contents of Volume II 


Preface. INTRODUCTION. THE RECONSTRUCTION ERA: CONSTRUC- 
TIVE OR Destructive? (Albert B. Moore, Francis B. Simkins, 

y Kenneth M. Stampp). THE AMERICAN BUSINESSMAN: INDUSTRIAL 
STATESMAN OR ROBBER BARON? (Chester M. Destler, Alfred D. 
Chandler, Jr., Edward C. Kirkland). THE PRroGREssivE MOvE- 
MENT: LIBERAL OR CONSERVATIVE? (John D. Hicks, George E. 
Mowry, J. Joseph Huthmacher). AMERICA’S ENTRY INTO WORLD 
Wan I: NEEDLESS OR NECESSARY? (Harry Elmer Barnes, Walter 
Millis, Arthur S. Link). THe 1920’s: DECADE or DECLINE OR 
Destiny? (John Kenneth Galbraith, Arthur S. Link, Carl N. 
Degler). THE New DEAL: REVOLUTIONARY OR CONSERVATIVE? 
(Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., Rexford G. Tugwell, Heinz Eulau). 
THe CoMiNc oF Wonrp War Il: AVOIDABLE OR INEVITABLE? 
(Paul W. Schroeder, Dexter Perkins, Herbert Feis). POSTWAR 
AMERICA: NEW LIBERALISM OR NEw Conservatism? (William 
V. Shannon, Richard H. Rovere, Richard Hofstadter, Richard 
E. Neustadt). INDEX. 


January, 1967 approx. 520 pages each $3.95 per volume 
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Urban Development 
In Southern Europe: 
Spain and Portugal 


Volume III of International H istory 
of City Development 


By E. A. GUTKIND, University of Pennsylvania 


In more than 500 illustrations and a detailed text, Dr. Gutkind 
traces the development of cities and towns in relation to geo- 
gapa, social, and economic factors in Portugal and Spain. 
indi 


vidual chapters that examine the land and its history from 
antiquity, through the Islamic and Christian Middle Ages, to 
the present, are followed by a City Survey in which nearly 100 
representative cities and towns are described individually in 
text and pictures. 


Just published ` 520 pages Pre-pub. price $19.95 
After March 31, 1967 $25.00 


Urban Development In Central Europe 


Volume I of International History of City Development 
1964 507 pages $25.00 


Urban Development In The Alpine 
and Scandinavian Countries 


Volume II of International History of City Development 
1965 520 pages $25.00 


THE FREE PRESS 


A Division of The Macmillan Company 
866 Third Avenue « New York, N. Y. 10022 
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AcC New Books... 


PRESIDENTIAL GREATNESS: The Image and the Man 
from George Washington to the Present 
THOMAS A. BAILEY, Stanford University 
‘Delightful and astonishing.” Eliot Fremont-Smith, New York Times 
“Written with the verve and sparkle of style that mark Mr. Bailey’s work 
. . in scholarship and thought it bears evidence of the author's wide 
reading in American history and his thorough study of American politics 
past and present.” Allan Nevins 
"A deeply informed, original, and lively presentation of the Presidency, 
filled with free-wheeling judgments that will alternately delight and out- 
rage you.” Eric F. Goldman 
September 1966 384 pages paperback $3.95 


EASTERN CIVILIZATIONS 
G. ROBINA QUALE, Albion College 


Complete introduction to the Eastern world expressly for beginning courses 
in Asian and world civilization: 
Thorough coverage of all the East—from Morocco to Japan 
Topography; early history; social, political, intellectual, and religious tradi- 
tions of each region 
Comparative approach showing regional similarities and differences within the 
East and between eastern and western worlds, 
Regional organization (chronological within regions), permitting concentra- 
tion on one area at a time 
Unusually readable presentation that anticipates minimal background on the 
part of the reader. Abundant maps, illustrations, tables; extensive bibliog- 
raphy, including paperbacks 
November 1966 509 pages illustrated paperback $4.95 


WRITING HISTORY, Second Edition 
SHERMAN KENT 


The complete introductory guide to historical writing and research. This 
new edition has been thoroughly revised and reset, with up-to-date bib- 
liographies covering every important area of the world. 

November 1966 143 pages paperback $1.95 


A SECOND FEDERALIST: Congress Creates a Government 


Edited by CHARLES S. HYNEMAN, Indiana University; and 
GEORGE W. CAREY, Georgetown University 
A superbly edited abridgement of the Annals of Congress, these early con- 
essional debates are the richest source of materials delineating the ob- 
jectives and concerns of the makers of the Constitution. 
December 1966 325 pages paperback $2.95 


Appleton-Century-Crofts 
Division of Meredith Publishing Company 
440 Park Avenue South, New York 10016 
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THE EAGLE, THE CRESCENT, AND THE CROSS 
Sources of Medieval History, Volume I, c.250-c.1000 


Edited by CHARLES T. DAVIS, Tulane University 
Focusing on the major themes of early medieval history, these primary 
readings present the world of the Western Church, the Second Rome of 
Byzantium, and the new religion of Islam. The selections, drawn from 
numerous sources and arranged topically and chronologically, emphasize 
the distinctive but interrelated aspects of these three centers of power 
and culture. Each section is provided with an introduction; headnotes and 
annotations throughout. 
March 1967 300 pages paperback 


WESTERN AWAKENING 
Sources of Medieval History, Volume ll, c.1000-c.1500 


Edited by CHARLES T. DAVIS 
This collection of primary sources stresses economic, political, and cul- 
tural facets of Europe from the eleventh through the fifteenth century. 
Main topics include religious centralization and reform; the consolidation 
of strong monarchies and the growth of secular political thought; the 
rise of towns, trade, and a bourgeois mentality; the impact of crusading 
imperialism; and the mingling of ecclesiastical and lay ideals in the rich 
intellectual and artistic achievements of the age, 
March 1967 350 pages paperback 


SOURCES IN MODERN EAST ASIAN HISTORY 
AND POLITICS 


Edited by THEODORE McNELLY, University of Maryland 

A well-organized, comprehensive collection of political manifestoes, con- 
stitutional documents, principal treaties, and selections from writings of 
major figures in the modern Far East. Introductory notes and abundant 
maps and illustrations further clarify the history, politics, ideologies, and 
international relations of China, Japan, Korea, and Vietnam presented 
in the sources, A correlation chart indicates how the selections may sup- 
plement chapters in fourteen standard textbooks. 


April 1967 320 pages illustrated paperback 


EARLY MEDIEVAL SOCIETY 
Edited by SYLVIA L. THRUPP, The Untversity of Michigan 
To illustrate the diversity of social conditions in Western Christendom 
between the fifth and eleventh centuries, this volume brings together some 
of the most original work of leading cultural, social, ecclesiastical and 
economic historians. More than half these vivid case studies are trans- 
lated (often by Professor Thrupp) for the first time from French, German, 
or Italian. 
March 1967 304 pages illustrated paperback 


Appleton-Century-Crofts 
Division of' Meredith Publishing Company 
. 440 Park Avenue South, New York 10016 
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Significant... from Syracuse 


De Gaulle and the World 
The Foreign Policy of the Fifth French Republic 
W. W. Kulski 


This objective, comprehensive, and fully documented study of 
de Gaulle's relations with the nations of the world traces the de- 
velopment of his foreign policy from 1958 to the present. 

It examines de Gaulle’s attitudes and actions in respect to French 
nuclear power, NATO, the European Community, the Soviet Un- 
ion, Germany, Britain, China, the United States, the y: N., and the 
Third World of the uncommitted nations. 

Professor Kulski analyzes, from extensive research in France, the 
degree of French popular support for de Gaulle’s foreign policy, 
and what aspects of that policy are likely to survive him. 

Kulski, a os lene Polish diplomat before and during the 
war, and now Professor of Political Science at Duke University, is 
a noted authority on European and Soviet international politics. 

$8.50 


^ 


France and Algeria 
The Problem of Civil and Political Reform, 1870-1920 
Vincent Confer 


This is a study of the “middle period" of French control in NER 
and of the efforts by reform movements in France to extend the 
civil and political rights of the Algerian Arab and Berber popula- 
tion. Professor Confer recounts in detail the attempts at reform, the 
nature of the opposition, and the reasons why reform was not 
achieved. In tbe concluding chapter, he discusses the implications 
of these events for subsequent Franco-Algerian relations. $5.00 


The Arab Ba’th Socialist Party 
History, Ideology, and Organization 


Kamel S. Abu Jaber; Foreword by Philip K. Hitti 


The Arab Ba’th party, founded in 1943, has been the TR in power 
in Syria since 1968. It is increasing in importance oughout the 
Middle East, with its goal of Arab unity and its opposition to 

- alignment with East or West. 

his is the only full-scale m and An of the party in 
English. $6.50 


From your bookseller or 


Syracuse University Press 
Syracuse, New York 13210 
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TIMELY AND IMPORTANT 
NEW PENGUINS 


Now available in paperback—two significant books by 
Lerone Bennett, Jr., brilliant young author, journalist and 
Senior Editor of Ebony Magazine. 



















|a 
i Before 

| the Mayflower 

A Henory of 

the Negro in America 
1810-1004 





Confrontation: 
Black and White 





BEFORE THE MAYFLOWER: A HISTORY OF THE NEGRO IN AMERICA 
1619-1964. Revised Edition. A full history of the American Negro, from 
his origins in the great empires of the Nile Valley and the western Sudan 
through thé Negro revolt of the 1960's. Author Lerone Bennett, Jr., clari- 
fies the role of Negro Americans during all periods of our national history 
from Colonial times to the present. With background portraits of out- 
standing Negroes —as well as an outline of the significant dates, events 
and personalities of American Negro history from 1492 to 1964. $2.45! 











CONFRONTATION: BLACK AND WHITE. A timely analysis of the Negro 
revolt—its origins, history and implications for the future. Brings the 
reader face to face with many hidden and sometimes uncomfortable 
truths about racial conflict. “The book is a provocative primer for the 
vast numbers of whites ignorant of black American history and could be 
of particular value if it were assigned for high school and college classes 
in American history and social sciences." —The New York Times Book 
Revlew. $2.45 





Look for BEFORE THE MAYFLOWER and CONFRONTATION: BLACK 
AND WHITE by Lerone Bennett, Jr., at your paperback dealer's today. 


BOOKS INC 3300 Clipper MII Road 
Baltimore, Md. 21211 
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In preparation ...a new paperbound edition of 


A HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 


Third Edition : 

by the late HARRY S. CARMAN, 

HAROLD SYRETT, Executive Dean Staite University of New York and 

BERNARD WISHY, University of Pennsylvania 

Widely-adopted in its original hardback editions, this distinguished text, 

now available in paperbound editions, traces the political history of the 
United Statea with an effective balance of fact and interpretation. Into 

this narrative is adroitly woven a study of the development of institu- 

tions and ideas, from Calvinism and the Puritan Church to mass produc- 
tion and the automobile, making of the whole a re-creation of the 
complex pattern of American life. These paperbound volumes become 
the most up-to-date authority for all who seek insight into the American 

experience. i 

Knopf, Spring 1967; Volume I: To 1877; 800 pages; $3.95 paperbound 

LM Spring 1967; Volume II: Since 1865; 896 pages; 93.95 paper- 
oun 


Recently published .. . the Second Edition of 


AMERICAN HISTORY 4 survey 


by RICHARD N. CURRENT, University of Wisconsin 

T. HARRY WILLIAMS, Louisiana State University 

and FRANK FREIDEL, Harvard University 

This new edition of the one-volume version of A HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES has been revised and updated taking into account 
recent scholarship. A new final chapter, "Toward the ‘Great Society, ” 
has been added which includes Kennedy's Administration, Johnson's 
Presidency, the development of the Vietnam situation abroad, and civil 


rights at home. 
, Knopf, 1966; 1056 pages; 90 maps; 28 charts; 199 illustrations; $9.00 


In preparation .. . 3 paperbound volumes 


AMERICAN EPOCH 


A History of the United States Since the 1890's 

by ARTHUR S. LINK, Princeton University and 

WILLIAM B. CATTON, Middlebury College, 

with the assistance of WILLIAM M. LEARY, JR., Princeton University 
A revision of this distinguished history of the United States since 1890 
wil be available in three paperbound volumes, as well as the single- 
volume hardbound edition. The authors trace the development of the 
progressive tradition and the nation's rise to its current position in the 
world power structure, Equally important is a detailed analysis of the 
cultural, social, and economic events and movements of the past 
seventy-six years. Each volume will have a separate bibliography, index 
and prefatory materials. 

Knopf, Volume I: 1897-1921; 288 pages; about $2.95 

Knopf, Volume II: 1921-1941; 320 pages; about $3.25 

Knopf, Volume HI: 1938-1966; 464 pages; about $3.50 


For further information, write to 


RANDOM HOUSE & ALFRED A. KNOPF, Inc. 
The College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 10022 





In preparation ... 


GHEAT ISSUES IN WESTEHN 
CIVILIZATION 


Edited by BRIAN TIERNEY, DONALD KAGAN, and 

L. PEARCE WILLIAMS, all of Cornell University 

This is the first sourcebook for European History to use both primary 

materials and extensive modern historical interpretations. The editors 

have deliberately kept introductory material and comments to a mini- 

mum in order to permit greater flexibility in approach. This has allowed 

them to include selections that are both more numerous and more com- 

piete than other texts. A wide maple of interpretive material by great 
istorians accompanies the source documents. The emphasis is on three 

major problems, which are traced throughout the course of history: con- 

stitutional government and political freedom; science and the growth 

of rational inquiry; and the conflict between Judeo-Christian traditions 

and the institutions of the Western state, 

' Volume I: From Periclean Athens through Louis XIV 

Volume I: From the Scientific Revolution through the Cold War 

Random House; April 1967; about 700 pages each; about $3.95 each 

paperbound 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


Second Edition 

by JOHN B. HARRISON and RICHARD E. SULLIVAN 

both of Michigan State University 

In the second edition, this comprehensive account of western civilixation 
maintains its straightforward style, clarity, and conciseness. The essential 
facta are presented in a meaningful chronological pattern, designed to 
stimulate and sustain the student's interest and to encourage wide use of 
collateral reading. The changes in the new edition include the complete 
revision of the first two chapters, and a new section on Minoan civiliza- 
pon; along with improvements’ throughout the text and in the bibliog- 
raphy. 

Knopf; 1966; 800 pages; maps and illustrations; $8.95 


Recently published ... 


TWENTIETH CENTURY EUROPE 

A History Third Edition 

by C. E. BLACK, Princeton University and 

E. C. HELMREICH, Bowdoin College 

This new third edition incorporates changes and improvements through- 
out the text. In addition, Part V, The Reconstruction, has been updated 
from 1959. The new material includes the Sino-Soviet rift, the Vatican 
Ecumenical Council, developments in the United Nations, and alignments 
of the African nations. 

Knopf; 1966; 992 pages; $8.95 


For further information, write to 
RANDOM HOUSE & ALFRED A. KNOPF, Inc. 
The College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 10022 
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.A HISTORY OF 
THE MODERN WORLD Third Baition 


by R. R. PALMER, Princeton University and : 

JOEL COLTON, Duke University 

“This is by far the most successful text in European History—in 
its reconstruction of the past, in analysis and style.” 


Klemens von Klemper, Smith College 
Knopf; 1965; 1065 pages; 44 maps; 16 illustrations; $8.95 


Paperbound Books for History Courses 

In preparation . 

LINCOLN AN D HIS GENERALS by T. HARRY WILLIAMS 
The fascinating story of Lincoln's search for a winning general, 
and.of his own emergeuce as a master strategist and great com- 
mander-in-chief. V362 $1.95 

THE AMERICANS The National Experience by DANIEL J. BOORSTIN 
This book takes its place alongside the author's earlier work on 
-the colonial experience as a model of historical scholarship. and a 
major interpretation of American history. The Americans: the 
Colonial Experience is also in a Vintage edition. V358 $245 


Recently published . s 
THE NEW RADICALISM IN AMERICA, 1889-1963 
The Intellectual as a Social Type 
by CHRISTOPHER LASCH 367 $1.95 
REHEARSAL FOR RECONSTRUCTION 
by WILLIE LEE ROSE 371 $1.95 


In preparation: 


THE CHINA READER 
Edited by FRANZ SCHURMANN and ORVILLE SCHELL 
In Three Volumes. A comprehensive ‘anthology of documents “on 
Chinese history, co priseg ‘mainly from Western ` account and 
_ previously untranslated Chiriese pieces. 
` V815 Volume I: IMPERIAL CHINA: The Decline of the Last 
Dynasty and the Origins of Modern China: 
18th and 19th Centuries 
V376 Volume Ii: .REPUBLICAN CHINA: Nationalism, War, 
3 : and The. Rise of Communism: 1911-1949 
V377 Volume I: COMMUNIST CHINA: Revolution, Recon- 
$1.95 each struction, and International Confrontation: 
1949 to the Present : -> 
THE DIRECTORY by GEORGES LEFEBVRE 
A briliant'study by the author of THE COMING OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION: covering tHe four-year period preceding 
Napoleon's coup d'état in 1799. "V364 5$1.65 
NATO AND EUROPE by GENERAL ANDRE BEAUFRE e 
À new ap roach to the problems .of Nato by a distinguished ` 
French tary strategist. V59 $1.65- 


For further information, write to 


RANDOM HOUSE.& ALFRED .A. KNOPF, Ine. 
The College Department -501 Madison Avenue New York 10022 





To keep 

pace with 
the dynamic 
growth of the 


English 
language... 


This remarkable 

^. book will fill 
yourmost 
exacting needs 
for an up-to-date, 
authoritative, 
useful dictionary 
of the 

English language. 


A landmark in 
publishing history . ... 


An indispensable guide to contemporary lan- 


. guage and usage—the dictionary that cites such 


current expressions as Korean War, Roosevelt 
Corollary, and Gilded Age—the most authorita- 
tive reference book for professional and personal 
use. - 


This entirely new dictionary, prepared by a staff 
of more than 350 of the world's leading scholars, 
educators, linguists, and lexicographers will meet 
every need for clear understanding and effective 
communication. 


Extensive research and scholarship have pro- 
duced distinctive features which cannot be found 
together in any other reference work: 


— 260,000 entries and 1630 illustrations : 


t 
—A COMPLETE ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 
64 pages of new four-color maps and a 27,000- 
entry gazetteer. 


—4 BILINGUAL FOREIGN LANGUAGE DIC- 
TIONARIES—French, Spanish, Italian, Ger- 
man 


' —Geographical names with location, size, popu- 


"lation 
—Biographica] names 


—Titles and characters in literature, art, and 
music 


—Characters in legend and mythology. a 
—Names of the stars, constellations, and comets 


—Biblical names and where found in the Bible 


—Foreign words and phrases often used in 
English . 


The scope of THE RANDOM HOUSE DIC- 
TIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
furnishes a single-volume reference center for 
school ‘or home use. This remarkable dictionary 
is available at half the cost of existing un- 
abridged dictionaries, $25.00 


RANDOM HOUSE. Inc. 
The College Department 


501 Madison Avenue 
New York, 10022 
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NEW BOOKS 


THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO, 
THE CONQUEST OF PERU 


by William H. Prescott. Edited by Roger Howell 


Prescott’s two major works are a vivid portrayal of the infamous rape of the 
Aztec and Inca civilizations by a Spain hungry for riches and the glory of ex- 
tending her domain. Sensitive and objective in his portrayal of Cortes, Pizarro, 
and the Spanish monarchy, Prescott offers insight into the messianic fervor that 
was to culminate in the Inquisition. He blends the precision of scholarly re- 
search with a narrative of epic scope and dramatic intensity, bringing to life the 
‘spirit and the people of the fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Spanish Empire. 
Roger Howell is an assistant professor of history at Bowdoin College. $6.00 


VARIORUM CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 
by Walter Harding, Editor 


This timely reissuance of Henry David Thoreau's principles of civil. disobedi- 
ence is accompanied by an informative and graceful introduction. The now- 
famous incident of Thoreau’s arrest for nonpayment of taxes is recounted, as 
is the history of the publication of Civil Disobedience. Most important is the 
story of the world-wide influence exerted by Thoreau's words. The Introduction 
traces this influence in Gandhi's movement to free India in the 1940s, in the 
Danish resistance against the Nazis, and in civil disobedience movements in 
the United States. Thoreau's ideas have been forcefully implemented by the 
. abolitionists, conscientious objectors, and civil rights leaders, among others. Also 
, mentioned is past governmental opposition to the publication and dissemina- 
tion of Civil Disobedience. Walter Harding is a professor of English at State 
University College, Geneseo, New York. $3.50 


ZION RECONSIDERED 
„by Jakob J. Petuchowski 


To most people in America, Zionism represents a philanthropic effort to resettle 
refugees in the State of Israel. But, in reality, Zionism is a total philosophy of 
Jewish existence and a political program to implement that philosophy. In 
ZION RECONSIDERED, the classical Zionist doctrines are critically examined 
from the perspective of their “fulfillment” in the State of Israel and their de- 
signs upon the structure of American Judaism, and also in terms of the religious 
meaning of the Biblical and Rabbinic concepts which Zionism has appropriated 
for its own secular and political uses, The author, Jakob J. Petuchowski, is one 
of Reform Judaism's "young theologians,” who is well known both as a lecturer 
. and as the author of several books and numerous articles. He is currently Pro- 
fessor of Rabbinics and Jewish Theology at Hebrew Union College-Jewish 
Institute of Religion, in Cincinnati. $4.50 


TWAYNE PUBLISHERS, INC. 
31 Union Square West New York 3, N.Y. 





The first full-length biography 
of the “merry puritan.” 


JOSEPHUS DANIELS 
The Small -d Democrat 
by Joseph L. Morrison 


Josephus Daniels (1862-1948) is remembered in his home state 
as one of its greatest newspapermen, nationally as one of the 
strongest Secretaries of the Navy, and the most effective 
Ambassador ever sent to Mexico. As a politician, he served 
in the administration of every Democratic President between 
the Civil War and the Second World War. 
This first full-length biography effectively places him in the 
amazing era in which he lived. 

820 pages. Illustrated. Index. $7.50 





THE INDIAN BOUNDARY IN THE 
SOUTHERN COLONIES, 1763-177 
by Louis De Vorsey, Jr. . 


The Southern Indian Boundary Line extended across the map 
from the Ohio River south to the Florida peninsula and west 
to the Mississippi River. It was a line along which two dis- 
tinctive culture groups confronted one another in the contest 
for the southeastern quarter of North America. This presenta- 
tion analyzes with clarity a complex series of problems related 
to the British colonial expansion as it confronted the oppona 
interests of the Indian tribes and the French and Spanis 
powers. 804 pages. 29 maps. Bibliography. Index. $7.50 


COLONIAL SOUTH CAROLINA 
A Political History, 1663-1763 


by M. Eugene Sirmans 

Foreword by Wesley Frank Craven 

Covers the political history of South Carolina from the issu- 
ance of the first proprietary charter in 1663 to the end of the 
French and Indian War a century later. It will become not 


only a standard work in that state, but algo a solid addition 
to knowledge of colonial America in general, 


“No other scholar has written a comparably revealing and 
convincing account of South Carolina’s early political history.” 


— Wesley Frank Craven 

Published for the Institute of Early American History and 
Culture at Williamsburg, Virginia 

400 pages. Bibliographical essay. Index. $10.00 


at your bookstore or from . 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
„NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514 
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KEEP UP 
WITH THE 


Times 


...we have 83 of them 
on microfilm! 


{among the 900 dailies from Seattle to St. 
Petersburg—and from Bangor to San Antonio 
—all microfilmed by us on a continuing basis) 


Why do so many newspapers choose 
Micro Photo to preserve their news- 
papers on microfilm? - 


We like to think it's because we've 
proven in 20 years of service microfilm- 
ing that quality is important . . . and 
archival quality microfilm is the only 
kind we supply to our newspaper and 
library customers. 


| Subscribe to the microfilm editions of these or any of the 


over 900 newspapers we preserve on microfilm... and 
| you can also acquire complete microfilm backfiles in 
most cases. ` ` 
| ~ 
For complete information and catalog, write: 






Cullman Times, Florence Times, Gads- 
ten Times, Huntsville Times, Selma 
Times-Journal, Northwest Arkansas 
Times, Harrison Times, West Memphis 
Times, Escondido Times-Advocate, 
Humboldt Times, Los Angeles Times, 
Visalia Times-Delta, Danbury News- 
Times, Hartford Times, Trumbull Times, 
St. Petersburg Times, Tampa Times, 
Gainesville Times, Thomasville Times- 
Enterprise, Valdosta Times, McLeans- 
boro Times-Leader, Ottawa Republi- 
can-Times, Streator Times-Press, 
Hammond Times, Kokomo Times, 
New Castle Courier-Times, Carroll . 
Times Herald, Davenport Times-Dem- 
ocrat, Marshalltown Times-Republi- 
can, Leavenworth Times, Louisville 
Times, New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
Shreveport Times, Cumberland Times, 
Bay City Times, Port Huron Times 
Herald, St. Cloud Times, Greenville 
Delta Democrat Times, York News- 
Times,Bayonne Times, Trenton Times, 
Vineland Times-Journal, Burlington 
County Times, Albany Times-Union, 
Geneva Times, Glens Falls Times, 
Olean Times-Herald, Oswego Pallad- 
fum-Times, Rochester Times-Union, 
Troy Times Record, Watertown Times, 
Asheville Times, Ashland Times Ga- 
zette, Cincinnati Post & Times-Star, 
Kenton Times, Marietta Times, Martins 
Ferry Times- Leader, New Philadelphia 
Times, Niles Times, Van Wert Times- 
Bulletin, Zanesville Times Recorder, 
Oklahoma Times, Leavittown Times, 
Delaware County Times, Gettysburg 
Times, Kittanning Leader-Times, 
Scranton Times, Beaver County Times, 
Orangeburg Times & Democrat, Chat- 
tanooga Times, Kingsport Times, 
Houston Times, Newport News Times- 
Herald, Pulaski Southwest Times, 
Richmond, Times-Dispatch, Roanoke 
Times, Seattle Times, Fairmont, West 
Virginia Times, Weirton Times, Mani- 
towoc Herald-Times, Monrde Times, 
Racine Journal-Tiímes, Watertown 
Times 
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| BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
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Reference Works from G. K. HALE & CO. 


Index to MAPS in BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
American Geographical Society, New York City 


The Geographical Society has the only library which catalogs maps 

appearing in an and books. This index, based on the So- 

ciety's rich holdings of geographical books and periodicals from all 

over the world, provides a much-needed PO to the carto- 
graphic bibliographies recording separately issued ma 

Estimated 160,000 cards reproduced in n 10 volumes 

Prepublication price: $520.00; after July 31, 1967: $650.00 


Biographical and Historical Index of 

AMERICAN INDIANS 

and PERSONS INVOLVED in INDIAN AFF 'AIRS 
United States Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


Particularly useful material in this collection concerns the biography, 
history and social conditions of American Indians from the latter half 

of the 19th century to about 1920. l 
203,000 entries reproduced in 8 volumes Price: $610.00 


Dictionary Catalog of the Library of the 
BERNICE P. BISHOP MUSEUM, Honolulu, Hawaii 


Holdings of the Bishop Museum trace the development of civiliza- 
tion in Polynesia and the adjacent areas of Micronesia and Melanesia. 
Some 19,000 articles are cataloged with as much care as books. 

135,000 cards reproduced in 9 volumes: Price: $550.00 


Author aod Subject Catalogues of the NAVAL LIBRARY. 
Ministry of Defence, London 


The largest sections of this library are devoted to naval and general 

history and to geographical subjects. The latter section contains some 
very old and rare charts and maps. 

Approximately 85,000 cards reproduced in 5 volumes 

Prepublication price: $265.00; after July 31, 1967: $330.00 


- 


10% additional charge on orders outside the US. 


Descriptive material on these titles and a complete catalog of publications 
are available on request. 


G. K. HALL & CO. — 70 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 02111 
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Japan's Decision for War 
RECORDS OF THE 1941 Poricx CONFERENCES 


Translated, edited, and with an Introduction by Nobutaka Ike. 
These invaluable records, translated here for the first time, pro- 
vide direct access to the thinking and planning of Japan’s highest 
leaders as they prepared for war. Recorded are 57 Liaison Con- 
ferences among Cabinet, Army, and Navy, to decide on foreign 
policy, and 5 Imperial Conferences where the Emperor ratified 
key decisions. $8.50 


Mao Tse-tung 
in Opposition, 1927-1935 


John E. Rue. This is à new examination and interpretation of the 
most critical period in Mao’s career, when he worked out the 
essential elements of his revolutionary strategy—the hard core 
of the policies and pronouncements emanating from Peking to- 
day. Included in the book are the first English translations of 
several important documents by Mao. Hoover Institution Publi- 
cations. $10.00 


Student Nationalism 
in China, 1927-1937 


John Israel. In 1927 the Kuomintang faced the problem of retain- 
ing the loyalty—and services—of China’s educated elite, the 
largest single component of which was the university and middle 
school students. How and why the government failed to come to 
terms with this problem, thus paving the way for ever-increasing 
Communist influence in student ranks, is the theme of this book. 
Hoover Institution Publications. $7.50 


French Communism 
in the Making, 1914-1924 


Robert Wohl. This first full-length study in any language of the 
origins and early years of the French Communist Party shows 
how the development of democratic socialism was frustrated in 
France, with irrevocable consequences for the future of French 
democracy. The author emphasizes the close connection between 
events in France and events in Russia, Illustrated, $12.50 


Order from your bookstore, please 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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The Exploration of the Pacific 


THIRD EDITION. J. C. Beaglehole. For this new edition of a 
classic work of the history of exploration, the author has thor- 
oughly revised the entire text, and added many new extracts from 
primary sources that have come to light since 1945. “A rare com- 
bination of sound scholarship with literary power.”—Saturday 
Review $7.50 © 


Antonio Gramsci and the Origins 
of Italian Communism 


John M. Cammett. A founder of the Italian Communist Party 
in 1921 and its acknowledged leader at the time of his arrest by 
Mussolini in 1926, Antonio Gramsci has lately been recognized 
as one of the most important Marxist theoreticians of the 20th 
century. This is the first account of this extraordinary man and 
the first analysis of his thought to appear outside Italy. $8.50 


Six STANFORD PAPERBACKS 


Peasant Nationalism and Communist Power 
THE EMERGENCE oF REVOLUTIONARY CHINA, 1937-1945 


Chalmers A. Johnson $2.96 
The Struggle for Indochina, 1940-1955 
Ellen J; Hammer $2.96 
History of the Donner Party 


A TRAGEDY OF THE SIERRA 


C. F. McGlashan $2.95 


W. E. B. DuBois 


Necro LEADER IN A TMa or CRISIS 
Francis L. Broderick 


‘Sam Adams 


PIONEER IN PROPAGANDA 
John C. Miller 


Plekhanov 


Tur FATHER OF Russtan MARXISM 
Samuel H. Baron 


A 


Order from your bookstore, please 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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up less space than 
a letterhead, yet 
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readers regardless 
of size or cost. 


ss INSTANTLY 
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Exclusive zoom , 
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12x to 20x with 
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focusing. 


Only 16 Ibs. 
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carrying case, 





2-SECOND CHANGE—‘to handle all 
sizes and types of microfilm forms. 


NORMAL READING POSITION— 
sharp images in moderate light with- 


nating current. : 


1-YEAR GUARANTEE—except for 
lamps or mishandling. 


out glare of screens or without peering 
into darkened hoods. 

SILENT OPERATION—no noisy cool- 
ing fan. 115 or 280 volt, 60-cycle alter- 
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extra lamp. $15985 f.0.b. Waseca. 
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The Adenan N. aval ‘Revolution 


By Walter J. Herrick, Jr. The development. of, the United States 
Navy into a battle fleet of major offensive, capacity—a transfor- 
mation that took place largely in the,deécade prior to the 
Spanish-American War—is the subject of this soundly researched 
account. Of particular interest is the relationship of the burgeon- 
ing navy to the growth of imperialistic feeling that accompanied 
it. The motivations of the political and naval leaders of that day 
are analyzed and.the results of the naval revolution are eval- 
uated. $7.50 


ardiuck Troadad. 


THE SINKING AND SALVAGE OF THE CAIRO. By Edwin 
C. Bearss. The ill-fated Union gunboat Cairo, which was sunk 
in the muddy Yazoo River in 1862 and was raised, after several 
accidents and setbacks, in 1964, is the subject of this account by 
a historian whose interest and efforts were largely responsible 
for her raising and restoration. Both the historical and con- 
temporary aspects of the Cairo’s history are covered. Ilus., $5.95 


Robert Toombs of Georgia 


By William Y. Thompson. This biography of a man who might 
have become president of the Confederacy places Toombs the 
man and Toombs the political figure against the swirling back- 
ground of antebellum and Reconstruction politics and the crisis 
of the Confederacy. He is shown to have been a reckless, un- 
stable man, yet intelligent, independent, and passionately de- 
voted.to the interests of the South as he saw them. Southern 
Biography Series, T. Harry Williams, editor. $7.50 


James Lusk Alcorn 


PERSISTENT WHIG. By Lillian Pereyra, James Lusk Alcorn— 
reluctant secessionist, Reconstruction governor of Mississippi 
and United States Senator—is the subject of this long overdue 
biography which sheds light upon the ambiguous situation of 
many other Southerners of the Civil War period. Southern 
Biography Series, T. Harry Williams, editor. $7.50 
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CHARLES EVANS HUGHES AND THE 
ILLUSIONS OF INNOCENCE 


A Study in American Diplomacy 


by Betty Glad 


As Secretary of State under President Harding, Charles Evans Hughes carried the major 
responsibility for the formulation of American foreign policy after World War I. This 

enetrating analysis of s bead thought and personality provides revealing insights 
into the intellectual bases of the American approach to foreign affairs in the definitive 
inter-war years of the twenties and their legacy to present-day policies. 365 pages. $5.95. 


RA PSS INT HN MS um MU UON CR NND SEES 
HISTORY OF THE CHICAGO URBAN LEAGUE 


by Arvarh E. Strickland 


"This detailed organizational re of one of the National Urban League's most im- 

portant local branches traces the development of the Chicago Urban League through 
the socio-economic upheavals of this century, examines its social work methods and 
sources of financial support, and relates the recent and dramatic challenges facing this 
agency as a result of the current civil rights movement. 386 pages. $7.50. 


NEW FRONTIERS OF THE AMERICAN 
RECONSTRUCTION 


edited by Harold M. Hyman 


A significant contribution to the new historiography of the Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion emerges from these essays which focus on the period through four differing 
approaches: constitutional history, political history, the Negro, and the effects of the 
period on Latin America and Canada. Contributors are Harry Bernstein, John Hope 
Franklin, Harold M. Hyman, Alfred H. Kelly, August Meier, W. L. Morton, Russel B. 
Nye, and C. Vann Woodward. 176 pages $4.95. 


BENJAMIN LUNDY AND THE STRUGGLE FOR 
NEGRO FREEDOM 


by Merton L. Dillon i 


A full-length study of the life and work of Benjamin Lundy, now recognized as the 
foremost figure in the American antislavery movement before 1830. It was Lundy who 
brought William Lloyd Garrison into the movement and who laid the groundwork 
for abolitionists of later decades, This story of his lifelong commitment reveals the 
basic continuity within the American antislavery crusade as a whole, and accounts for 
the emergence of "immediatism" in American antislavery thought. 285 pages. $6.75. 





Page Smith has written the first 
analysis of the true nature of 
the town in American history — 
from its birth in New England 
to its decline into an urban 
dependency. Here are its ideolo- 
gies and idiosyncrasies, its struc- 
ture and place in American 
literature, its influence on its 
citizens, and on the shape of the 
nation—along with some cher- 
ished myths (deftly shattered) 
about pioneers and individuals 
and small town boys. 


A OUR X 
UPON 
A BNE 


by PAGE SMITH 


author of John Adams, winner.of 
the Kenneth Roberts Memorial 


and Bancroft Awards 
$6.95 


A highly original study of the 
fears, suspicions, desires, and 
rationalizations that powered 
the great expansionist drive in 
the GS. in the 1840’s, and of 


the aggressive uses that were 
made of President Monroe’s fa- 
mous 1823 message to Congress 
— much of it relevant to inter- 
American relations today. 


NUES 
MONROE 


DOGCIPIRIIN S 


andl 
Americam 


epum eomm 


1843-1849 
by FREDERICK MERK 


Professor Emeritus of American 
History, Harvard University 
Maps, cartoons 


$6.95 


better bookstores 


ALFRED: A: KNOPF 
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BAN REPRINTS v ! 


IMPORTANT WORKS 



































long out-of-print 


and much in Jemand 


CIVILIZATION DURING THE MIDDLE AGES: Especially in Relation 


; to Modern Civilization 
George B. Adams. 1894; rev. 1922, repr. 1966. 455 pp. $7.50 
' "Much the best work upon the subject in the English language... a 
superior work." Dutcher's Guide to Historical Literature 


ZACHARY TAYLOR 
Brainerd Dyer. 1946; repr. ready Spring 1967. 455 pp. Maps. $9.00 
. an excellent, almost a transcendent biography. . . . It [s practically 


free from errors, factual and typographical." American Historical Review 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF GREECE: A Chapter in Human Experience 


William C. Greene. 1923; repr. .1966. 334 pp. $7.50 

"... strongly to be recommended to readers who desire to gain a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the Greeks . . . depict the ancient Greek view 
of life i in general." Dutcher's Guide to Historica! Literature 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE CLASSICS 


Robert R. Marett, ed. 1908; repr. 1966. 191. pp. $6.00 

This renowned work of scholarship contains six lectures delivered be- ; 
fore the University of Oxford, at the instance of the Committee for 
Anthropology, by six famed classical scholars — A. J. Evans, A. Lang, 

G. G. A. Murray, F. B. Jevons, J. L. Myres, W. W. Fowler. Each lecture 
deals with the lower culture of Anthropology as it bears upon the higher 
culture of the Humanities. 


ILL FARES THE LAND: Migrants and Migratory Labor | 


in the United States 
Garey McWilliams. Reprint of a scarce book that made headlines in the 
1930's. Ready Spring 1967. 419 pp. $7.50 tent. 
“Probably the most comprehensive survey to date of the problem of 
migratory labor throughout the United States. . . . Highly recom- 
mended.” M. A. Gray, Library Journal 


ROOSEVELT FROM MUNICH TO PEARL HARBOR 
Basil Rauch. 1950; repr. ready Spring 1967. 544 pp. $9.00 
"While scholarly and sound, the story is well-written and very readable. 
Recommended for all libraries." Donald Wasson, Library Journal 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR AND THE RULE OF THE NORMANS 
Frank M. Stenton. 1908; repr. 1966. 592 .pp. $8.50 
“An merciine work.” N. Y. Times 
. extremely readable, as well as valuable i in content." Dial 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


Willlarn Stubbs. Vol. | — 692 pp.; Vol. II — 670 pp.; Vol. II] — 652 pp. 
Originally published between 1874 and 1878; repr. ready Spring 1967. 
3 Vols. $35.00 

", . . one of the half-dozen most important historical works in the 
language." Dutcher's Gulde to Historical Llterature 


Barnes & Noble, inc. 105rifth Ave., New York, N.Y.10003 
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For the History curriculum... 


RECENT EUROPE 


A Twentieth-Century History 


KENT FORSTER, 
The Pennsylvania State University 


Here is a lucid interpretation of the 
social, political, and cultural forces that 
have helped shape the historical evolu- 
tion of contemporary European history 
for the past seventy years. The book. is 
designed for students who are already 
familiar with the events that led to the 
ultimate straining of international rela- 
tions and manifested themselves in two 
world wars and the establishment of 
the present Cold War situation. Em- 
phasis is placed on Europe as an evolv- 
ing cultural community rather than as 
a continent of nationalistic states. Read- 
ings at the end of each chapter en- 
courage the student to further investi- 
gate the material discussed. 1965. 577 
pp., illus. $8.00 


A. HISTORY 
OF THE AMERICAS 


VERA BROWN HOLMES, Sophia Smith 
Fellow and formerly Dwight W. Morrow 
Professor of History, Smith Collage 


Enriched with comparative and illus- 
trative detail, this two-volume textbook 
offers a coherent picture of the major 
events and personages that have occu- 
pied the historical stage of North and 
South America. Volume I. From Dis- 
covery to Nationhood, spans early In- 
dian origins through discovery and 
settlement to 1830. Volume II. From 
Nationhood to World Status, brings the 
narrative up to the cold war pressures 
of today, pointing up the factors that 
led each nation to its present world 
position. Vol. I: 1950. 609 pp., illus. 


Vol. I1: 1964. 707 pp., illus. each $8.50 


- pp. illus. 


THE COURSE 
-` OF AMERICAN 
DEMOCRATIC THOUGHT 


RALPH HENRY GABRIEL 
Sterling Professor of History, Emeritus, 
* Yale University 


This famous textbook surveys the dem- 
ocratic tradition from the Peace of 
Ghent to the age of American world 
leadership, nuclear weapons, and the 
Cold War. The book uncovers the basic 
doctrines of the democratic faith in the 
thought of leaders in the fields of let- 
ters, law, religion, history, politics, and 
the social and natural sciences. Dr. 
Gabriel finds the unifying theme of the 
American experience in the interplay of 
three dominant ideals: individual free- 
dom, fundamental moral law, and the 
mission of America to be a democratic 
example to the world. 2nd Ed., 1956. 
508 pp. $6.50 


JAPAN'S 
MODERN CENTURY 


HUGH BORTON, 
Columbia University 
An eminent authority-—one of the men 


who helped shape post-war Japanese 
policy—traces the course of Japan's 


.growth from a semi-feudal, agrarian 


country to a modern industrial nation. 
Reinterpreting fundamental questions in 
Japanese history, he describes the pe- 
riod in which Japan borrowed and 
adapted from the West, gained and lost 
an empire in the East, and arrived at 
her: present world position. Political, 
economic, international, and social fac- 
tors are emphasized in proportion to 
their shifting importance in the various 
periods. Full attention is given to sig- 
nificant issues facing Japan. dr 524 

: 8.00 


The Ronald Press Company. 


2. 15 East 26th Street / New York,N.Y. 10010 


$ 


n 
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Do They Know Something You Don't Know? . . . 


Educators bought 50% 
more TIAA life insurance 
in 1965 than in 1964, the . 
previous all-time high. 
And the average policy 
($30,000) continues to be 
much higher than the 
average for companies 
insuring the general 
public. 


It must be TIAA's new 
lower premium rates. 





For example, 


. 50,000 POLICY COSTS ONLY *08 at age 30. Here's how: 


Age at Issua 25 35 
Annual Premlum (Payable only-16 years) $134.00 § $159.00 į $206.50 $290.00 


Cash Dividend End of First Year (bared on 1966 55,504 88.00 
dividend scale; nol guaranteed for the future) X 


First Year Net Premium $ 78.5015 98.007 $136.00 $202.00 

























This is a plan of level premium Term insurance which 
provides its largest amount of protection initially, re- 
ducing by schedule each year over a 20-year period 
to recognize decreasing insurance needs. There are 
several other insurance periods, and Home Protection 
policies are available at all ages under 56, 


ARE YOU ELIGIBLE FOR TIAA? Yes, if you are employed by 
a college, university, private school, or other nonprofit 
educational or scientific institution that qualifies for 
TIAA eligibility. 





TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION TE 
730 Third Avene, New York, N, Y, 10017 


Please mall the new Life Insurance Guide and a personal Illustration, 





Address 





Mail the coupon for ZIP 
Your 
the new Life Insurance | DateofBinh 
Guide and a personal | 
ustrati TIAA Nonprofit Employer 
ak an mone | college, unlversity, or other educational or aclontifle Institution 
policies for your age. -Lims mi sis ea mam mes ns nt pt m t s Pm ey m " 


| 
| 
l 
.] 
; | Name 
} 
l 
l 
| 


Dependents’ Ages 
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Now compiled for the first time in one edition... 
179 of the most important documents in American 
history: the State of the Union Messages from 
George Washington to Lyndon Johnson 


with a 12,000-word 
Introductory essay by 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 


Here in one three-yolume set are the 
full texts of all the State of the Union 
Messages delivered by American 
Presidents to the Congress. 
Containing more than 3,000 pages e 
and a complete index, THE STATE ` 
OF THE UNION MESSAGES 

OF THE PRESIDENTS is a majọr 
new reference source for historians. 







“The major themes of American A 
history are developed In THE STATE OF 
THE UNION MESSAGES OF THE PRESIDENTS.” 
This Is the view of Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., noted 
historian and former presidential aide, in his 12,000-word 

introduction to this work. Professor Schlesinger's comprehensive 
introductory essay examines these themes in a searching study of presidential 
policy and action which in itself is a short course in Amercan history. 


Charles Beard has called the Messages "The one great public document of the United 
States." And Richard Hofstadter has said of this edition: "It is & useful work, and much 
can be learned about the American experience by careful study of the Presidents’ annual 
State of the Union Messages." . 


A review in Library Journal notes that, “For the scholarly, these annual reports to Con- 
gress provide a sweeping year-by-year chronicle of our progressive development from 13 
states into a mighty republic . . . Now, for the first time, we have a complete collection... 
Of particular value in a work of this magnitude is the exhaustive 79-page (double col- 
umned) conceptual and analytic index... ." 


THE STATE OF THE UNION MESSAGES OF THE PRESIDENTS was prepared 
under the editorship of Fred L. Israel, Professor of American History, City College of 
New York. $45 net postpaid per set, All copies gladly sent on two-week approval. 


Published by Chelsea House-Hector, Publishers 
In association with R. R. Bowker Co. 
Order through . 


= R. R. BOWKER COMPANY, 1180 Avenue of the Americas, N. Y., N. Y. 10036 
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SYNOPSIS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


CHARLES SELLERS and HENRY F. MAY 
University of California, Berkeley 


In one succinct volume, this textbook organizes events and 
actions in an easy-to-read narrative fashion,to provide a com- 
prehensive survey of the past. The text was designed specifically 
to give students a basic factual and thematic grasp of American 
history, yet free them from lengthy assignments. Essential facts 
and interpretive comments on events from early explorations to 
the first years of the Kennedy administration are clearly organized. 
Political and economic events are presented concisely. within 
carefully balanced chronological periods. 


Table of Contents 


L 
i. 


I. 
IV. 


V 


IX. 


Beginnings. 

Britain’s North American 
Empire 

A New Society 


Toward Revolution 

. Independence Achieved 
VI. 
VII. 

VIII. 


À Nation Emerges 
Federalists and Republicans 
The Jeffersonian Republic in 
a Threatening World f 
The Market Versus the 
Agrarian Republic 


. Depression Decade: 


Sectionalism and Democracy . 


. The Jacksonian Era 
. Romanticism, Reform, Slavery 
"XIII. 


Manifest Destiny and 
Sectional Conflict 


A House Dividing 


. The Civil War 
. The Triumph of Industry, 


1865-1893 


1963 


XVII 


XX. 
XXI. 


XXII. 


XXII. 
XXIV. 


XXV. 


XXVI 


` XXVII. 
XXVIII. 


XXIX. 
XXX. 


* 434 pages » 


. The South After the War 
XVIII. 
XIX. 


The Last West, 1860-1890 


The Political Parade, 
1868-1892 


The Ripening of Protest 


Overseas Adventures, | 
1898-1900 


Roosevelt and the 
Progressive Era 


The Peak of Progressivism 
The First Overseas War 
A Breathing Spell 


. Depression and Social 


Experiment, 1925-1938 


The Reversal of Foreign 
Policy, 1931-1941 


War for the World, 
1941-1945 


Neither Peace Nor War 


The Age of Permanent. 
Crisis 


| $4.00 paper 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


The College Department èe Box7600 s Chicago, lllinols 60680 
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THE BERKELEY READINGS 
IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


Edited by CHARLES SELLERS - University of California, Berkeley 


The BERKELEY READINGS introduce the student to the raw material of history 
through primary sources such as personal letters; official documents, speeches, and 
diaries. The sources are quoted extensively to allow students to evaluate them and 
the historical event or problem to which they relate. Thought-provoking questions 
which precede each selection emphasize the important issues. Background infor- 
mation pertinent to the attitudes, ideas, or conditions of the times is provided by 
the editor of each booklet. 


The Creation of Society in the New World 
SIGMUND DIAMOND, Columbia University 


Bacon’s Rebellion 
ROBERT MIDDLEKAUFF, University of California, Berkeley 


The Debate Over the Constitution 
‘ALFRED YOUNG, Northern Illinois University 


Rebel Versus Tory: The Crises of the Revolution, 1773-1776 
JACKSON T. MAIN, San Jose State University 


The Puritan in the Enlightenment: Franklin and Edwards 
DAVID LEVIN, Stanford University 


Adams and Jefferson: ‘‘Posterity Must Judge 
ADRIENNE KOCH, University of ELE ‘Berkeley 


Andrew Jackson, Nullification, and. the State- -Rights Tradition 
CHARLES SELLERS, University of California, Berkeley 


Abolitionism: Distupter of the Democratic System or Agent of Progress? 
BERNARD A. WEISBERGER, University of Rochester j 


The War With Mexico: Why Did It Happen? i 
ARMIN RAPPAPORT, University of California, Berkeley 


The Secession Crisis, 1860-1861 
P. J. STAUDENRAUS, State University of New York at Stony Brook 


Reconstruction and the Freedmen 
GRADY McWHINEY, Northwestern University 


Spoilsmen and Reformers 
ARI HOOGENBOOM, Pennsylvania State University 


Science and the Emergence of Modern America, 1865-1916 
A. HUNTER DUPREE, University of California, Berkeley 


Populism: Nostalgic or Progressive? 
-IRWIN UNGER, University of California, Davis 


The Issue of Federal Regulation in the Progressive Era 
RICHARD ABRAMS, University of T Berkeley g 


The Coming of War, 1917 
ERNEST R. MAY, Harvard University 


The Discontent of the Intellectuals: A Problem of the Twenties: 
HENRY MAY, University of California, Berkeley 


Labor and tho New Deal 
E. DAVID CRONON, University of Wisconsin 


Conscience, Science, and Security: The Case of Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer 
CUSHING STROUT, Cornell University 


`The Cold War Containment and Its Critics 
HUGH ROSS, College of San Mateo 


Additional Booklets in Preparation 
| Each booklet * 64 pages + 75¢ 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
The College Department « Box7600 * Chicago, Illinols 60680 
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THE TRADITIONS OF THE WESTERN WORLD 


General Editor, J. H. Hexter * Yale University 

Contributing Editors: John W. Snyder, Indiana University 
Peter Riesenberg, Washington University 
Franklin L. Ford, Harvard University 
Klaus Epstein, Brown University 


Extensive excerpts from standard sources of Western civilization are 
edited to effectively utilize both instructor and student time. Many of 
the major stumbling blocks to learning have been reduced by these 
exclusive features: 


SELF-REVEALING SELECTIONS—Themes or major ideas of the 
documents and readings are self-revealing and immediately apparent. 
Because the.themes are intrinsically intelligible and the selections are 
self-sustaining, lectures can develop and further delineate major ideas. 


SOURCE CLUSTERS—Important documents, which if read sep- 
arately would be confusing or vague, are grouped so that they explain 
and reinforce each other without lengthy in-class explanations. 


THEME REFERENCES—Many selections contain- references to 
other articles expressing similar ideas or treating similar themes— 
continually reminding the student of the continuity and development 
of Western thought. 


INTRODUCTORY QUESTIONS-— Introductions to selections 
carefully avoid telling the student what to think about the articles. 
Instead, the editors frame an introductory question to guide the 
‘student and give him a reference point for his reading. 


INFORMATIONAL FOOTNOTES—Without interrupting his read- 
ing to look up information, the student can more quickly understand 
selections.. Footnotes provide both identifications of persons and 
explanations of words and phrases. 


OMISSION MARKING SYSTEM—To reduce the confusion often 
caused by omitting portions, the editors use three methods of mark- 
“ing omissions: 

ellipses (. . .) indicate smooth thought transitions 

asterisks (***) indicate major shifts in thought 

italics indicate passages supplied by the editors 


Available for Spring Classes 1966 >» 750 pages 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
The College Department e Box7600 + Chicago, Illinois 60680 


AMERICAN ISSUES IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Edited by FRANK FREIDEL + Harvard University ] 
NORMAN POLLACK - Wayne State University 


Ranging from the Imperialists of 1899 to the Poverty War of 1965, this col- 
lection of documents, speeches, and essays emphasizes broad themes of 
history. The editors include background information for each chapter, relate 
each article to its historical setting, and connect individual selections to 
point out themes. 

1966 


THE POLITICS OF AMERICAN SCIENCE: 
1939 to the Present 


Edited by JAMES L. PENICK, Jr. » Loyola University 
CARROLL W. PURSELL, Jr. - University of California, Santa Barbara 
MORGAN B. SHERWOOD «+ University of California, Davis 
DONALD C. SWAIN * University of Callfornia, Davis 


The major institutions, personalities, points of view, and problems involved in 
developing a national science policy are illuminated through chronologically 
organized readings, The book's four thematic sections trace the main scientific 
and political issues of the last 25 years, Editorial comments on selections from 
original documents placed in historical context give a clear understanding of 
issues and alternatives. 

1965 - 290 pages * $3.75 paper 


THE PRESENT IN PERSPECTIVE, 3rd Edition 


HANS W, GATZKE * Yale University 


This completely revised and updated paperback edition discusses domestic and 
foreign affairs of the major powers from 1945 to the present. The declining role 
of European powers and the growing influence of former colonial peoples are 
considered as major problems of the times. The United States and the Soviet 
Union are especially emphasized. Maps and photographs supplement the text. 


1965 + 221 pages + $2.50 paper 


TWENTIETH CENTURY AMERICA: 
The United States Since the 1890's 


DAVID A. SHANNON «+ University of Maryland 


The important political, economic, cultural, and social movements from 1890 
to the present are organized both topically and chronologically. Meaningful 
analyses of major events, significant turning points, and the important ideas 
responsible for America’s present position in the world are featured, 


1963 + 678 pages + $8.50 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


College Department « Box 7600 * Chicago, lilinols 60680 





















THE YOUNGER JOHN WINTHROP 


ROBERT C. BLACK, III 


The first full-length biography of John Winthrop, Jr. (1606- 
1676), the oldest son of the founder of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, and one of the most remarkable personalities to appear 
in early colonial times. : 

Carefully detailed and engagingly written, this biography 
chronicles an amazing career which sprane two continents 
and included pursuits in such diverse fields as science, business, 
and politics. 


Just published Illustrations and maps . $10.00 


PILSUDSKI'S COUP D'ETAT 
JOSEPH ROTHSCHILD 


This book vividly recreates the circumstances that opened the 


way for Marshal Pilsudski's (1867-1935) coup which overthrew 
the constitutional government of Poland in 1926 and estab- 
lished a military dictatorship which endured until his death. 
This scholarly and fascinating work is at once a case study of a 
coup d'etat and a contribution to an understanding of a 
critical period in the political history of Poland. One of the 
East Central European Studies of Columbia ee 
10.00 


BIDDLE'S BANK: The Crucial Years 
JEAN ALEXANDER WILBRUN : 


In a re-evaluation of the career of the Second Bank of the 

United States, Professor Wilburn reaches some interesting and ` 
controversial conclusions. Studying the voting attitudes of the 
New York State Legislature and the state banks, and the 


economic reasons for support of the Bank, she finds a host of . 


supporters in the ranks of the supposed enemy—state bankers, ` 
the poor, agrarians, Wall Street speculators, and the business 

community. As the ranks of the enemy are reduced, the role 

of one man, Andrew Jackson, in destroying the Second Bank of 

the United States becomes increasingly clear. 








t 


Coming in February $6.50 


COLUMBIA 





COLUMBIA 


















HOBBES'S SCIENCE OF POLITICS 
M. M. GOLDSMITH 


With particular attention to Elements of Law, De Cive, and 
Leviathan, Professor Goldsmith shows that the unity of 
Hobbes's Ded system can best be appreciated when his 
political thought is examined in the context of his natural 
philosophy. He thus demonstrates how Hobbes, beginning with 
an inquiry into the physical realm and its properties and pro- 
‘ceeding to a study of man and his special faculties and 
affections, ultimately’ formulated the system which he be- 
lieved would most ensure peace and stability in the body 
politic. 

$7.50 


THE PAPERS OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
Volume X and XI 


HAROLD C. SYRETT, Editor 
JACOB E. COOKE, Associate Editor 


Volumes X and XI of The Papers of Alexander Hamilton, 
covering the period from December, 1791 through June, 1792, 
provide a wealth of new information on Washington's Ad- 
ministration in general and on Hamilton’s conduct of the 
Treasury Department in piget The series is the first fully 
annotated collection of all the writings that are Kuown to exist 
by and to Alexander Hamilton—more than 18,000 items in all. 

"Handsome in form and rich in substance, these volumes 
are worthy of the man they present for our inspection and 
instruction. We ought to stand and give an unabashed cheer for 
the industry, imagination, patience, and fortitude of the edi- 
tor."—from a review of Vois. I and JI by Clinton Rossiter in 
the New York Times Book Review. 


Subscription price: $10.00.per volume, (entire set) . 


. Volumes purchased separately $12.50 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY .PRESS 


2960 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 10027 
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A New Approach to Contemporary History... 
12 WALL MAPS OF THE WORLD 


Eget into four triple mapa Each 8-on map has an overall size of 54x82”. 
Scale c 


of each is 396 miles per 
available in German text. 


h. Published by George Westermann and now 
glish text edition will be ready soon. An interest- 


ing comparative series of social studies maps. 


WORLD ECONOMIC AND EDUCA- 
TIONAL STATUS No. GWe621 
. Rich and Poor Nations. Economic 
development and average income. 

. Predominant World Occupations. 

By types and percentages. 
- World Standards of Education. Per- 
centage, aged 5-14, with educations, 


WORLD ECONOMIC AND MILI. 

TARY AID No. GWe622 

]. U.S.A. Aid, 1945-62. Amount and 
distribution. 

2. Important Nations Aid to Under- 
developed Countries, 1955-60. 

8. Living Standards and Distribution 
of Assistance Funds, 


THE CHANGING POLITICAL 

WORLD GWe623 

1. The Colonial Systems in 1937. 

2. Struggle for Independence to 1957. 

3. Dissolution of Colonial Systems, 
1958-66. 


INTERNATIONAL 

ORGANIZATIONS GWe624 

l. Political Organizations. British 
Commonwealth, Arab League, etc. - 

2. Military Alliances. NA'TO, Warsaw 
Pact and óthers. n. E 

3. Economic Organizations, Common 
Market and others. 


Prices depend on mountings. Write for Circular G34m 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


Map and Globe Publishers » Importers » Exporters 


' 5235 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago, Illinois 60640 





By GznarrT P. Jupp, Hofstra University 

Here is the story of the whole human community—East and 
West—from prehistoric times to the present. It presents a 
broad view not only of the events, but of the ideas behind 
the evolution of civilized societies; thus freshman students 
can discover the total experience of civilization. Divided into 
Bl chapters, each suitable for assignment at the rate of one 
per class meeting, the book is ideal for first-year history 
courses. 


1966, 912 pages, $9.95 


A HISTORY 
OF 
CIVILIZATION 


Edited by DonaLp KacAN, Cornell University 


Designed to supplement narrative histories of the ancient 
Near East and Greece and the Roman world, these volumes 
offer students of ancient and western civilization a wealth 
of materials for the understanding of history, its continuing 
problems, and the historian's craft. The student is provided 
with the enrichment of perspective as well as source materials 
provocative of both discussion and further study, 'The selec- 
tions are arran chronologically, and the editor has pre- 
pared introductions to the units where necessary. 
Vol. I: The Ancient Near East and Greece, 1966, 416 pages, 
paper, $1.50 : 
Vol. II: The Roman World, 1966, 416 pages, paper, $4.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


866 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022 


PROBLEMS 
IN ANCIENT 
HISTORY 








Incredible Friendship —— 
The Letters of Emperor Franz ‘Joseph 
to Frau Katharina Schratt 


Edited by Jean de Bourgoing 
Translated with notes by Evabeth M. Kienast and Robert Rie 


Now available for the first time in English, these letters to the popular Viennese 
actress, the sole companion of the Emperor's later years, take us behind the scenes 
of the Habsburg court. Spanning the period !886-1915, they also reveal a hitherto 
unknown side of the Emperor himself. As historian Hans Kohn discerns. in the preface, 
"the element of human greatness which many regarded, and not without justification, 
lacking in Franz Joseph's public life, shines through all these letters. They represent a 
document humain of the first order," notes, index, illustrations, $10.00. 


also just published: 


Problems and Policies of Malesherbes as . 
Directeur de la Librairie in France (1750-1763) 


Edward P. Shaw. ^s chief censor and director of the book trade during the Enlighten- 
ment, Malesherbes greatly influenced the careers of authors and booksellers. This 
study concentrates on his interpretations of the complex legal codes governing pub- 
lishing and his management of conflicting pressures from the trade, the court, and the 
intellectual community. notes, index, $6.00. 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
Distributed by Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio 45387 





D = AND 
FORTHCOMING 

HISTORY BOOKS 

FROM 

PRENTICE-HALL 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL SOURCES SERIES: 
Research and Interpretation 


Lorman Ratner, Hunter College, The City University of ‘New York, Series 
Editor. Devoted to the exploration of aspects of American history, and to the 
processes of interpreting from historical evidence. The introduction to each 
volume will be followed by some of the key documents used to prepare the 
essay. Readers are thus invited to share in the experience of turning raw evi- 
dence into history. Each volume: approximately 128 pages, paperbound 
$1.75/clothbound $4.50. ; U 


FIRST TITLES IN THE SERIES: 


THE URBAN COMMUNITY: Housing and Planning in the 
Progressive Era 


By Roy Lubove, University of Pittsburgh. A collection of source readings 
which deals with problems of social and environmental control créated by the 
urbanization processes of the late 19th and early 20th centuries. ". . ; a well 
conceived work which will undoubtedly be of great use in college courses... 
No other book of documents on urban life is quite so neatly focused."— from 
a pre-publication review. January 1967 


i 


PRE-CIVIL WAR REFORM: The Variety of Principles 
and Programs i 


By Lorman Ratner, Hunter College, The City University of New York. 
*... should be of use in college courses in American social and intellectual 
history, and in general courses that cover the period from 1815-1860. Professor 
Ratner presents a fresh and always interesting approach to the various reform 
movements.”—from a pre-publication review. January 1967 
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Also New : 


THE UNITED STATES: The History of a Republic 

Second Edition, 1967 

By Richard Hofstadter, Columbia University, William Miller; and Daniel 
Aaron, Smith College. A full comprehensive history of the United States 
molded by the understanding and knowledge of three outstanding authors, 
this volume brings into brilliant focus the full sweep of our experience—from 
the background for Columbus’ voyage in Renaissance Europe to the latest 
events in space, foreign affairs, and the "Great Society" and its aspirations. 
This revised Second Edition places new emphasis on United States history in 
context of Western civilization and world-wide movements. March 1967, 
approx. 812 pp., $9.95 


A HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, Third Edition, 1967 

Volume l: Prehistory of 1715; Volume II: To the Present 

By Crane Brinton, McLean Professor of Anclent and Modern History, Harvard 
University; John B. Christopher, University of Rochester; and Robert Lee 
Wolff, Archibald Cary Coolidge Professor of History, Harvard University. A 
moving picture of the growth of Western Civilization, introducing non-Euro- 
pean cultures as they impinged on European development. By avoiding artificial 
Classifications, the text coordinates cultural and intellectual history with social, 
economic, and political developments. New in this Third Edition: Volume I 
Considerable up-dating, expanding and revising of the first three chapters (Pre- 
history, Greeks, Romans) reflecting the latest discoveries in anthropology, 
archaeology and linguistics. The treatment of Eastern Europe and Russia is now 
more thoroughly European, not simply Western European. Volume I: Com- 
pletely up-dated, the main revisions involve the broad coverage given to the 
decline of imperialism and colonialism, and the emergence of the new nations 
of Asia and Africa. Maps have been re-drawn and printed in color. 8596 of the 
illustrations are new. Vol. I, March 1967, approx. 672 pp., $9.95; Vol. I, 
April 1967, approx. 720 pp., $9.95 


MODERN CIVILIZATION: A History of the Last 

Five Centuries, Second Edition, 1967 i 

Also by Brinton, Christopher and Wolff. The crucial position of the United 
States in the world today is sharply defined in this text, a newly revised one- 
volume history covering Europe and its expansion since 1500. Content is based 
on and identical to appropriate chapters from both volumes of the new Third 
Edition of A History of Civilization, offering a flexible arrangement for courses 
in modern history. The new edition of Modern Civilization also features a 
specially written chapter providing background specifically for this volume, 
orientation for its primary themes. April 1967, approx. 896 pp., $9.95 


. LATIN AMERICA: The Development of : 

Its Civilization, Second Edition, 1967 

By Helen Miller Bailey, East Los Angeles College, and Abraham P. Nasatir, 
San Diego State College. Beyond a mere Latin American political history text, 
this volume aims to introduce the importance of geography, social problems, 
economic: development and cultural attainment into the main stream of Latin 
America's development. This new edition contains up-to-date materials on 
the Alliance for Progress, Latin American Common Market, the conflict 
between democracy and communism; urbanization problems in the growing 
cities; Afro-Americans in colonial Latin America and other current topics. 
May 1967, approx..832 pp. $9.95 — f 

PROLOGUE TO REVOLUTION: Notes on the Secret 

Meetings of the Council of Ministers, 1915 

By Michael Cherniavsky, University of Rochester. Covers the pre-revolutionary 
period in Russia through the eventual disintegration of the Īmperial govern- 
ment. This is the first time this particular source has been available in English. 
January 1967, approx. 159 pp., paper $2.95, cloth $4.50 

For approval coples, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, . ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, 
NEW JERSEY 07632 
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‘An outstandingly good 
and useful series, 
a majestic history 
edited scrupulously.” 


— CHARLES POORE, New York Times 


THE EUS TORY 


OF HUMAN SOCIETY 


under the general editorship of Professor J. H. Plumb, 
Christ's College, Cambridge * $6.95 each * now at better bookstores 


PIONEER AMERICA ‘ 

by John R. Alden, James B. Duke Professor of History, Duke 

University. "Has the quality of a good narrative . . . and the 
ower to move and to hold us... It is a mark of his skill that 

fe makes the clash of ideas as exciting as he makes the clash 

of arms.” — THOMAS LASK, New York Times.'8 pages of half- 

tones and 9 maps. 


_THE SPANISH SEABORNE EMPIRE 


by J. H. Parry, Gardiner Professor of Oceanic History and 
Affairs, Harvard University. “A solid, salty book . . . great 
story, superbly told. Mr. Parry gives us much more precise 
knowledge of what went on from day to day .. . than we get 
from the pageantry school of historians.” — CHARLES POORE, 
New York Times. 16 pages of halftones and 8 maps. 


PREHISTORIC SOCIETIES 

by Grahame Clark, Disney Professor of Archaeology, Cam- 
bridge University, and Stuart Piggott, Abercromby Professor 
of Prehistoric Archaeology, University of Edinburgh. “Ex- 
cellent and up to date introduction to the study of human 
prehistory on a world-wide basis." — ROBERT H. DYSON, JR., 
Science. 96 drawings and 8 photographs. 


THE DUTCH SEABORNE EMPIRE: 1660-1800 
by C. R. Boxer, Camoens Professor of Portuguese, King’s Col- 
lege, London. Wy ead useful...a work of rare quality." 
— CHARLES WILSON, N.Y. Review of Books. 21 halftones and 8 
maps. 

ALFRED ° A ° KNOPF wR 






















THE QUASI-WAR 


The Politics and Diplomacy of the 
§ Undeclared War with France, 1797-1801 


Here is peace-making made as exciting as combat: an E 
exhaustive study of the political and diplomatic back- 
ground of our first national armed conflict with a for- 
eign power, and the story of one of the farthest reaching 
—and least costly—diplomatic agreements in our his- 
tory. Why this war did not happen helps to illuminate 
the causes of peace." $10. 00. 


Alexander DeConde | l 





Roger L. Williams — 


Rochefort’s muckraking journalistic career spanned 
forty years, from the Second Empire to the Action; 
Française, and his best quips are stil] heard on the ! 
boulevards of Paris. Wit, vitriol, charm, illogic and , 
stubborn truculence.marked his personality and his * 
career—perfectly captured in this lively biography. 

f $6.95 





Dorothy Whitelock * David C. Douglas 
Charles H. Lemmon * Frank Barlow 


THE NORMAN CONQUEST 


B: Setting and Impact 


Four distinguished historians discuss the Conquest— 
its backgrounds, its effects, the character of William of 
Normandy, and the actual campaign of 1066, With an 
Introduction by C. T. Chevallier. "An excellent com- 
pendium, economically written, well-balanced.” 

—SPECTATOR, London $4.50 






CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS § l 


New York 
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Studies 1n excellence 


from Macmillan | 





HISTORY OF 
WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION 


s THE 
REFORMATION 
ERA, 

. 1500-1650 


MODERN 


GERMANY 
Its History and 
Civilization, 
Second Edition 


By the late Cartton J. H. Haves; MARSHALL W. BALDWIN, 
New York University; and Cuanres W, Corg, Amherst 


This is a revision of a standard well-known textbook. Em- 
phasis is on the cultural, political, economic, and social; de- 
velopment of Western Civilization from antiquity to the 
present. Throughout, the authors, examine Europe’s rela- 
tions with the rest of the world—inclyding America and 
Africa—and the interaction of its civilization with those of 
the Moslem World, India, and the Far East. Special atten- 
tion is given to the Judeo-Christian tradition with particular 
emphasis on the ecumenical movement of today. The politi- 
cal clash between Communism and the Free World is care- 
fully examined, with particular reference to the split between 
Russia and China, and the rising power of the latter. 


One Volume Edition: 1967, approx. 976 pages, prob. $9.95 


Two Volume Edition 
Volume I: 1967, approx. 450 pages, prob. $7.50 


Volume II: 1967, approx. 526 pages, prob. $7.50 


By Haro» J. Grm, The Ohio State University 


Substantial emendations and a critical bibliography that in- 
corporates the scholarship of the past decade add much to the 
worth of this text, long praised for its thorough and objective 
treatment of both the Protestant Reformation and the Cath- 
olic Counter-Reformation. The author describes the conflict 
between Protestantism and Catholicism. Religious develop- 
ments are integrated with political events and cultural trends, 


1965, 703 pages, $7.95 


E 


By the late KoprEL S. Pinson; with a final chapter by Kraus 
ErsrEm of Brown University 


This classic work is a synthesis of political, economic, and 
cultural factors in the development of modern Germany 
since the beginning of the eighteenth century. Professor 
Pinson has minimized military and diplomatic history, em- 
phasizing instead constitutional, intellectual, and social de- 
velopment. In this Second Edition, minor changes have been 
made in the first twenty-two chapters, and Professor Klaus 
Epstein has provided a chapter on "The Bonn Republic." A 
bibliography of books in English on German history has also 
been included. 


1966, 736 pages, $8.95 


Write to the faculty service desk for examination copies. 
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WESTWARD: 


EXPANSION: 

A History of the 
American Frontier, 
Third Edition 


RECENT 


AMERICA : 


Conflicting 
Interpretations 
of the 

Great Issues 
Second Edition 


A HISTORY . 


OF URBAN 
AMERICA 


ESSAYS IN 
AMERICAN 
DIPLOMACY: 


By Ray ALLEN BILLINGTON, Huntington Library 


The new Third Edition of this brilliant history of the 
American westward movement reflects recent scholarship 
without changing in character or emphasis. The bibliograph 
bas been thoroughly revised and enlarged and a num o 
new maps are included. The material on frontier theory, the 
American Desert' Concept, and the Mormon movement bas 
been revised. : 


1967, approx. 928 pages, prób. $8.95 


By SipxeY Fine, The University of Michigan 


This new edition includes up-to-date discussions. of Gold- 
water, the atom bomb, Kennedy's religion in the election of 
1960, and the psychological and cultural factors in Prohibi- 
tion. Other new articles have been added to keep the stu- 
dent abreast of developments in historical scholarship. The 
lengthy readings show the conflicting views eminent his- 
torians hold on the most important issues of twentieth- 
century American history. 


1967, approx. 480 bages, $4.25 


ay CHARLES N. GLaaB and A. THEODORE Brown, both, The 
niversity of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


This book represents the first effort to synthesize available 
knowledge on the rise of urban America. Using urbanization 
as a central theme, the authors examine city growth from 
1607 to the present. Emphasis is on the elements which 
have led to urbanization, treating in detail such things as 


„intellectual urban history, urban government and politics, 


urban planning and technology, and the continuing trend 
toward large metropolitan areas. The social process of urban- 
ization rather than historical periods is stressed, A unique 


| perspective of American history is thus developed. 
1967, approx. 272 pages, cloth, prob. $5.95; paper, $2.95 


Edited by ARMIN RAPPAPORT, University of California, Berke- 
ley 


„Designed to accompany Professor Rappaport's Issues in Amer- 


ican Diplomacy, and Sources in American Diplomacy, this 
comprehensive volume of essays and readings examines the 
major concepts fundamental to the diplomatic history of the 
United States. Each essay and reading is preceded by an 


n introduction. 


1967, approx. 400 pages, paper, $3.95 


The Macmillan Company e 866.Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022 
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AMERICANS AND THE SOVIET 
EXPERIMENT, 1917-1933 
By PETER G. FILENE 


The fateful agitation, confusion, and fascination 
felt by Americans about the Soviet Union prior 
to American recognition are examined here in all 

_their vividly contradictory manifestations. This 
perceptive interpretive analysis offers new insight 
into the controversial concept of “national char- 
acter.” Illustrated. $7.95 


MUSLIM CITIES IN THE LATER 
MIDDLE AGES 
By IRA MARVIN LAPIDUS 


A study of the political and social structure of 
Muslim eities in the period 1250 to 1517, this 
work inquires into the impact of the Mamluk 
military slave caste upon the Muslim cities of the 
regions it ruled and analyzes how these urban 
societies were integrated and governed, Joint 
Center for Urban Studies; Harvard Middle East- 
ern Studies, 11. $7.50 


CHINA'S STRUGGLE FOR NAVAL 
DEVELOPMENT, 1839-1895 
By JOHN L. RAWLINSON 


Based almost entirely on Chinese sources, this is 
the only analysis in English of China's unre- 
mitting attempt in the 19th century to build an 
effective, moden navy. Much more nearly success- 
ful than has been realized, China's effort ranks as 
one of history's important failures. Harvard East 
Asian Series, 25. $6.50 


THE ICELANDIC FAMILY SAGA 
An Analytic Reading 
By THEODORE M. ANDERSSON 


In the first formal analysis of the Icelandic fam- 
ily sagas, Mr. Andersson places the genre in its 
literary context and isolates the features peculiar 
to it. The second part of his work presents syn- 
opses and outlines of twenty-four sagas with a 
commentary on each. Harvard Studies in Com- 
parative Literature, 28. $6.95 
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THE POPULAR SOURCES OF 
POLITICAL AUTHORITY 


Documents on the Massachusetts Constitution of 
1780 

Edited with an Introduction by 

OSCAR and MARY HANDLIN 

This book presents a unique body of source ma- 
terial documenting the political thought of the 
ordinary citizen during the War for Independence, 
and, in the light of this material, the editors in- 
terpret the Revolution and its sustaining political 
framework. Center for the Study of the History 
of Liberty in America. Belknap Press. $17.50 


TRADE AND EMPIRE : 
The British Customs Service in Colonial Amerlea, 
1660-1775 
By THOMAS C. BARROW 
Mr. Barrow presents the first analysis of the 
operation and organization of the colonial customs 
service from its inception in 1678 to its collapse 
in 1776. His study of the institution that was one 
of the chief causes of colonial discontent sheds 
new light on a pivotal era in Anglo-American 
history. $8.00 
REORGANIZING ROOSEVELT'S 
GOVERNMENT 
The Controversy Over Executive Reorganization, 


1936-1939 

By RICHARD POLENBERG 

This valusble study examines the legislative his- 
tory of Roosevelt's Executive Reorganization bills 
of 1938 and 1989, the impetus for reform, the 
nature of the opposition, and the significance of 
the Reorganization Act of 1989. More than just 
an investigation of the content of Roosevelt's 
program, the book reflects the entire political 
iorum during the latter half of the New Deal. 


THE LE MANS FORGERIES 
A Chapter from the History of Church Property 
in the Ninth Century 
By WALTER GOFFART 
Mr. Goffart has assembled the widely scattered 
and unevenly edited texts of the “Le Mans For- 
geries," which purport to relate the history of the 

ps of Le Mans from apostolie times to 840, 

and has established their unity of composition, 

date, and the legal cireumstances the id te hoped 
to exploit to serve the interests of his bishopric. 

Harvard Historical Studies, 76. $8.00 
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di problem, and it analyzes Allied policy toward Russia as it — K« d 
4f %| developed at the conference and led into a halfhearted |æ 7 
SS intervention in Russia in 1919. Based on published diplo- a 4 
IX matic records, unpublished papers of American diplomats E< 
«fiw si at Faris, and the unpublished archive of the White Russian Pus. 
A: diplomatic and political center in Paris, the study covers we 
>> the period from the Armistice until January 1920. John M. D 
4@ %| Thompson is Associate Professor of History and Associate |3 e/o, 
us Director of International Affairs Center, Indiana University. Pus 
>> The book is one of the Studies of the Russian Institute at > 
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